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58:1-8. 
Dress,  french  taste   in, 

51 :10;     peasants',   in 

Germany,     87 :7. 
Druid  circles,    87:8. 
Dublin,       16:2. 
Duniquoich,    22:5. 
Dunkelthal,    64:12. 
Dunloe  gap.     16:4. 
Dunmail  Raise,       6 :6. 
Dunolly,    22:7. 
Dunstalftiage,      22:7. 
Dumard.  gorge,  55:11. 
Ear  of  Dionuslos,  45 :17. 
Eaux- Bonnes,     24 :6. 
Eaux-Chaudes,   24:7. 
Eberbach,  71:8, 17;  81: 

2. 
Eberstein,       23 .5. 
Echoes,     5:5;  80:11. 
Ehrenbreitstein,  80 :7, 8. 
Ehrenburg.    27:10 
Eibsee,    46*.8. 
ElFEL,the,    52:1. 
Elger,  mt.,      5 :7-8. 
Einsiedein,    30 :5. 
Eisenstein,     56 :7. 
Elbe,  at  Dresden,  58:1. 
Elbeuf,    76:11. 
ElbfaU,       64:28. 


"-ff/ioe,  Gf:M3r"Wei- 
mar.** 

Elizabeth  of  ThOringen, 
50: 

Elleray,    6:1. 

Elom  valley,   95 :8, 9. 

ELSASS,  [|3r  Vog^ 
sen]  In,  (by  E:  U, 
Barker),  103:1-14. 

Elysian  fields,    35:8. 

Elz,       27:9. 

Emblems,  religious,  in 
Bav.  Tirol.  46:4; 
blessing.       39 :5. 

Embroidery,  Swiss,  57: 
1,  5,  T. 

Emigrants,  peasant, 
wealth  of,    49:10. 

Engadin.  73:2.8;  (low- 
er). HS^Tarasp. 

Engelberg,     28  :l-6. 

Engineering,  roman, 
■ft:7.18.®,29. 

ENGLAND,!  (N.),|3r 
Lakes,  English  ;  (S. 
W.),  B3r  Devon- 
shire. 

English,  bad  manners, 
105:8;  heaviness  of, 
23:8;  (abroad)  41:6; 
requirements,  21 :5, 
note  4. 

Epipolai,    45:19. 

Erbach,  71:16;  castle, 
8:2. 

Erlangen,    4 :5. 

Esslingen.    8 :5. 

Esterels,   21:6;  74:1,  2. 

Esthwaite,    6:4. 

Etna,mt..     45:7,  11. 

fiTRETAT,by  B:  Ba- 
con,   42:1-6. 

Ettersburg,    54:12. 

Eulengebirge,  64:6,28. 

EMan,    55  'J6. 

Extemsteine,  the,  87:4. 

Eza,       1 :6. 

Faido,       49:11. 

Falmignoul,       7 :8. 

Faraglioni,    94:9. 

Farwelly  E,  S.,  B^ 
"Scotland." 

Peldkirch,       3:18. 

Felsberg,         71 :12. 

Felsenmeer,   71:2,12. 

Felsenschloss,  107:4. 

Fenouillet,  mt,   14:9. 
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Ferleihn,       14:4. 

Fern,  auf  dem,   46 :5. 

Fernstein,  lake,     46:5. 

Festa,  ital.,       26:1. 

Fetton,  36:6. 

Fier,  ffoive,  60 :5. 

Figs,    32:1. 

Finck,  H:  T.,  «3" 
"Spain.'> 

Finhaut,        97 :4. 

It'inistdre,        95:4. 

Fiskey  J:  S„  |3r  **Hep- 
culesbad." 

Fleckenstein ,     1 03 :6. 

Fleury*  9 :1. 

FLORENCE,  from  a 
distance.  11 :8:  how  to 
see,  59:9;  ENVI- 
RONS OF  (by  Ua 
Blagden), 

Flowers,  wild,  in  Eng., 
6:2;  in  France,  IT  :17- 
19;  in  Italy,  11:1; 
(Capri),  94:14.  in 
Switz.,3:4. 

Floye  river,       7:2. 

FONTAINE  BLEAU, 
69:1-11. 

Fontana,       25 :4. 

Fontarabia,    93 :1. 

Food,  cheapness  of.  in 
Germany,  4:11;  [f^ 
Meat.] 

Foot-traveling,  f^ 
Walking. 

Forca  Caruso,    78 :16. 

Forchheim,       4 :6. 

Forest,  meaning  of  Ger- 
man word  for,     56 :9. 

Forglaz,       104 :8. 

FRANCE,  (central), 
^^  Mont-Dorr, 
Touraink;  (E.)  B3r 
Savoie;  (N.)  ^i" 
Etretat,  Fontainb- 
bleau,  normandie, 
Seine;  (N.  E.)  u^r 
ItouEN  to  Metz  ;  (N. 


w.) 


Brbtagne; 


(S.)  83^  Lanour- 
IXKJ,  FyRtoiE8;l(S. 
E.)  1^  Cap  i^Anti- 
BE8,  Dauphin6, 

Hymies,  Monaco, 
Nice,  Riviera,  Roc- 
CABRUNA,  St.  Paul, 
Uriage;  (S.W.)|y 


Arcachon. 
,  interior,  ignorance 

of,    72:6. 
Franconia,|d7'  I*egnitz. 
FRANCONIAN- 

SWITZERLAND,  4: 

Ml. 
Francport,       9 :6. 
Freiburg,    23:14. 
French,  character,  76 :3. 
Frfine,    7:1. 
Fr^nifires,    55:14. 
Fresne-PArchevfique,  9 : 

Freyr,  chateau.    7:3. 

Friedland,       64:7. 

Friodrichshafen,    96:2. 

Frisdhlin,    98:18. 

Frutta  di  mare,     1 :4. 

Fuchstollen,    64:6. 

Filrstenstein,    64:4. 

Ftissen,       46 :5. 

Furca,       86 :6. 

Fusch,       14:3. 

Fusio,    49:8,  9. 

Gailenreuth,     4 :8. 

GaUi,  islands,    101:6. 

Galtttr,       3  :t8. 

Gambling,  public,  30: 
8.  . 

Gargellental,    3:9. 

Gaschum,       3 :10. 

Gastein,       18:1. 

Gauertal.       3 :7. 

GebhardsbeiK.    96 :4. 

Gemmi,  13:3;  31:2; 
106:9-10. 

Geneva,       55 :2. 

Genezgano,    36 :5. 

German  travelers  a- 
broad,       82:18. 

Germans,  amusements, 
41:6,  7;  54:9;  100:3; 
hatred  of  domestic 
Bathing,  25:7;  54:9; 
courtesy,  106 :3;  Eat- 
ing habits,  64:25:  de- 
pendence on  cabbage 
and  sausage,  54 :8 ; 
misuse  of  Knives,  25: 
10;  44 :5;  shrill  voices, 
23:7. 

GERMANY  (Central), 
jra*  Franconian- 
Switz.,Neckar,  Peg- 

NITZ,         THURINGEN, 

Weimar:  (E.),  f^ 


Dresden,       Oybin, 

RlESBNOEBIRGE,  SaX- 

ON  Switzerland; 
(N.).^Harz,Teu- 

TOBRRGER      FOREST; 

(N.  W.),  IBdT  EiFEL. 
Mosel;  (8.),  |:y 
Heidblburg  IX) 

NuRNBERG,  Stutt- 
gart, SUABIAN 
Alb;    (8.   E.},  fgr 

]i  A  y  A  R I A  N-H I  G  H- 
LANDS;  (S.  W.),  ^f- 
liADENNWEILKR, 

Black-Forkst;  (W.) 
1^"  birkrnfeld, 
Elsass,         Ubidbl- 

BERG,        ODBNWALD, 

Kheinland.  Sieben- 

Gbbirge,  Vogesrn. 
Geschtttt  pass,     18:3. 
Giandola.       ^:1. 
Giant  Mountains,   f^p 

Itiesengebirge. 
Giardini.       45 :6. 
Giarre  Riposto,  45:25. 
Gifts,    106:6. 
Gillenfeld,    52:5. 
Giralda,       33:19. 
Gisors,  9:3;— "prisoner 

of,"       9:8. 
GiuliaNuova,    78:18. 
Glaciers,  106:12; 

Rhone,     86:6. 
Glaramara  mt.,     6 :9. 
Glencoe,    22:8. 
Glencoin,    6:12. 
Glencroe,     22:4. 
Glen  Einglass.    22 :5. 
Glion,  55:7. 

Goat  Island,    79:5. 
G<ipingen,    98:4. 
GOssweinstein,    4 :7. 
G6the,     house,     54 :7 ; 

statue,    54 :3. 15. 
Golling,       18:2. 
Golo  river,  102:6,  7,  8, 

11. 
Gondohis,       29 :5, 8. 
Gonten,       90 :8. 
Gorge    de    Chauderon, 

55:6. 
Gorges        d'Apremont, 

Gorges   de    Franchard, 

69:6. 
Gorisch,    58:2-6. 
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Gosau,    18 :4,  8. 

Ooslar,    20:2. 

Gotha,   78:22,28,88,87. 

Gouffi-e,       70  ;7, 

GouKot  caves,     TO  :12. 

Grftfinbuiy,  37:0.      [7. 

Grande-Chartreuse,  51: 

GranvlJIe,       66:8,4. 

Grasmere,    6:5. 

Grass  in  Italy,    11:2. 

Gravedona,    84  :U. 

Gravelona,    82 :11. 

Gravelotte,       9 :11. 

GraubQnden,  ^0r 

Khein,  VViesen. 

Gr^ve  de  Lecq.    70 :4. 

Griesbach,    23 :8. 

Grimsel,       31 :5. 

Griudelwald,  5 :8 ;  86 : 7 ; 
106:17. 

Gross-lilockner,   14:4. 

Grotto  del  Arco,  94 :18; 
del  Cane,       35 :7. 

Grund,    20:12. 

Gryon,     55 :16. 

Guernsey,   70 :6-7, 14. 

Guides.    86:4. 

Gundelsheim.    8:3. 

Gurtepohl,    3:10. 

Gusellapass,    14:7. 

Gutenberg,       98:6. 

Uaardt,   77:12. 

Hague,       15:4. 

HaUstadt,    18:4-7. 

Han, '^grottes  de,**  7: 
4;"troude,"    27:2. 

Hare,  A:  J:  C,  1^ 
'•Sicily." 

Hartenstein,    50 :4. 

Hartsop  Fells,     6:18. 

HARZ,  (by  H:  Blacks 
bum),   20:1-18. 

Harzburg,     20:8. 

Hausber^    64:27. 

Hauser,  Kaspar,    81 :11. 

Haute-Combe,        60 :2. 

Hawkshead  Fells,  6 :4. 

Hawthorne,  N.,  In  Flor- 
ence,   59 :6. 

Heating,  means  of,  on 
Rivierft,       53:8. 

HEmELBEHG,  8:1-2: 
80:17;  (byM.O.  (W.) 
Oliphant),  41:1-10: 
TO  NURNBEKG  (by 
Bayard  Taylor),  81: 


Heidenmauer,  the,  34 :6. 
Heilbronn,     8:4:71:22. 
Heiligenbhit,       14:3. 
Heisterbach,  80 :4, 105 : 

2. 
Helm  Crag,       6 :6. 
Helvellyn  mt.,  6:(J,  7. 
Herbs  cure,     4 :7. 
UERCULE8BAD.     (by 

J:  S.Fiske).  68:1-6. 
Herford,  87 :2. 

Herisau,       90:9. 
Hermann,  87 :2. 8,  8, 10. 
Hermits,       94:20. 
Hermsdorf,  64:26,27. 
Hermskretchen,    58 :5 ; 

107:11. 
Hersbruch,    60:1. 
Hettstein,       77:9. 
Hexentanzplatz,    20 :8. 
Hirsau.       100:6. 
Hlrschberg,     64 :18,  27. 
Hlrschhom,       8 :2. 
Hirschthal,        103:6. 
HochThor,       14:4. 
Hochwald,       77 :7. 
H6chenschwand,  23:18. 
HOchster,       87:6. 
HCllenstein,    14 :6. 
Hmienthal,    23:15-15. 
H5Usteig,    23:16. 
HoheAcht,    52:11. 
Hohe  Rath,      64 :21,  28. 
Hohenburg,       103:7. 
Hohenschwangau,  46:5. 
Hohenstauf en ,    98 :1, 2, 

15. 
Hohenstein,       50:8. 
Hohwald,    34:4,11. 
HOLLAND    (by     H: 

James),      15:1-4. 
Honberg,    50:1. 
Horgen,       86 :2. 
Horn.       87  UJ. 
Homoerg,  (Neckar),8: 

8;  71:18;  (Breisgau), 

23 :10. 
Homeck  castle,    8 :8. 
Horns,  swiss,  5 :4 ;  86 : 

note  2. 
Hotels  in  France,  inatr 

tention  to  cleanliness, 

24:8. 
Houses,  Swiss,    90:4. 

,  furnished,  57:8. 

Houx,       7:2. 
Howard,  Blanche    IF., 


BQT  "Constanz,'' 

Stuttgart." 
Eowitt,     W:,        f^ 

"Odenwald." 
Hugo,  y :,  house,  70:6. 
HUNGARY,  ^ 

Herculesbad. 
Hutten,  Ulrich  v.,  39:6. 
HYERES     49:4;     (by 

Grant  Allen),    21:1- 

10. 
Tdar,  Vale  of,    77i8,12. 
Igel,       27:4. 
iTfracombe,       38 :8. 
HI  river,    3:18;  96:7. 
Ihnenau,    54:14:62:2. 
Ilsestein,       20 :4. 
•amprovisatore,"  94 :18. 
Infemet  gorge,    17 :9. 
Inn,  valley,  14 :2 ;  25 :1 ; 

46:8. 
Inner-Rhoden,  90:7, 11. 
Innsbrflck,  14 :2;  96:12. 
Inselsberg,    62:2. 
INTERLAKEN,      5:1; 

19:1;      106:4;      TO 

AOSTA    (by    Harry 

Jones),    106:1-12. 
Inverary,       22 :5. 
Inverlochy,    22:8. 
Inveroran,       22 :9. 
IRELAND,  igr  KIL- 

LARNEY. 

Irish,  character,  16:1-2. 

Ischia,     94 :4,  12. 

Iselsberg,       14 :5. 

Isdre,       51 :2, 4. 

Islettes,  les,       9 :10. 

Isola,    78:5. 

Isola  San  Giulio,  82:12. 

Italians,  thieving,  29 :10. 

ITALY,  fascination  of, 
29:2;  central,  (t^ 
Sabine  Mts.,  Ubbi- 
NO ;  (N.) ,  BS^  Alben- 
ga,  Florence,  Lakes 
Vallanbrosa,  Va- 
rese;  (N.  £.),  ^^ 
Ravenna,  Stelvio, 
Venice;  (N.  W.), 
13^  Riviera;  (S.), 
igi"  Amalfi,  Apen- 
nines, Capri,  Na- 
ples, Sicily. 

Ivy,  as  decoration,  54 : 
10. 

James,  H:,  |3i"   "Do- 
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vonshlre,"  —  •*  Hol- 
land" —  "Lake 
George,''— "Lake  Le- 
man,"  —"Niagara,"  — 
"Quebec,"  —  "Baven- 
na." 

Jaxt  river,       81 :2. 

Jaxthausen ,    81 :2. ' 

Jersey,  66:1,2:70:1-4. 

Jesus,  coat  of,  27:13; 
early  representations 
of,  26:7;  29:12. 

Joch  pass,    28 :3. 

Johnson,  S:,      102:10. 

Josephinnenhtttte,  64 : 
27. 

Juchli  pass,    28 :5. 

Jugon,       66:15. 

Jungfrau,  5:2,4,7;  ho- 
tel, 5:5, 6. 

Justis  valley,   43:1-2. 

Kander  river,  19:7. 

Kandersteg,    31 :1. 

KarwendeT,    46 :7. 

Katzenbuchel.   71:8,17. 

Katzenloch,    77 :10. 

Kaysersberg,   103:10. 

Kcilhan,    62:5. 

Keithy  Elwyuy  f^  La^ 
go  Maggiore. 

Kellnerin.  the.     46 :5. 

Kempfeld.    77:11. 


—  Fucino, 
18, 15. 


78:7,   11, 


Kergoat, 
Kerlas, 
Keswick, 
Kilchum, 
Kinzheim, 
Kirk  Fell, 
Kirkston  pass. 
Kniebls  baths. 


95:5. 
95:4. 
6:7. 
22:6. 
103:13. 
6:11. 
6:4. 
23:8. 


Kochertal,    81:8. 
Kuhstall,       107:8. 
Kunelsau,    52:8. 
Kynast,     64 :26. 27. 
Laach,  80 :6. 

La  Rolena,    32 :7. 
La  Bourboule,     72 :15. 
La  Garoupe,    74  :8, 8. 
La  Grave.  17:15-16. 
LakeBourget,    60:2,4. 

Brienz,    106 :6. 

CHAMPLAIN,12: 

1-8. 

COMO,    84:1-21. 

Oonstanz,    57 :1, 2, 

8;  96:2.  5. 
Flimser,    63:6. 


Vi8ter), 


^: 


-GARDA,   (bv    S.. 

{B.)  Wigter)y  85:1-5. 
GEOEGE.  (by  H: 

James),    12:1-8. 

Iseo,       85:1. 

KILLARNEY,  16: 

1^. 

Lecca,       84  :6. 

Loppio,       85 :4. 

LUGANO.  83:1-18. 

Luzem.     86 :4. 

MAGGIORE,  61 :1 ; 

(by    Elwyn    Kei'h), 

il:l-15;       (by       S.. 

(BuUer)         Wit 

82:1-18. 
Memph  rem  agog, 

65:8. 

Oesddnen.    31 :1. 

Ontario,    79:1. 

Oo,       93:9. 

Thun.  106:7    [^- 

Schaffloch. 

Toma,    63:5. 

ZURICH.       86:2; 
by    H  «•    Zimmemy 
19:1-12. 
LAKES   OF   SAVOIE, 

(by    C     W.    Wood), 

60:1-7. 
.theENGUSH,  6: 

1-13. 
Lake-dwellers.    39 :4. 
LaMartyre,    95:9. 
Lamm,       56 :6. 
Landeck.  14:1:96:9. 
Landemeau,    95 :9. 
Landes,  the,    37 :2. 
I^ndro,       14  ;6. 
Landauart,       25:1. 
Langdale,     6:1,8.4. 
Langcnberg,    81 :8. 
LANGUEDOC,  LOER, 

Thv  S:  H.  Barker), 

Laon,  9:7. 

Laqueville,       72 :2. 
Lalioche,       7:4. 
La  Teste,    37:5. 
Latomise,    45 :  15-1 7. 
Laufenburg,    23 :21. 
Lausanne,       55 :4. 
Lauterbrunnen,    5 :2, 8 ; 

86:8;  106:14. 
Lauteret,  col,  17:19,20. 

8 


Lavizzara,       49 :9. 
Lecco,       84  .-6, 16. 
Lee,       Bobertj 

"Nice." 
I^  Faou,       95  .-6. 
Lembach,       103:7. 
Leng,  18:1. 

Lennos,  46 :4. 

Lcs  C lavaux,       1 7 :7. 
Los  llouHtioirs,    9:8. 
Lesse  river,    7 :3. 
letters,  non-delivery,  iu 

Spain,       33:28. 
Lettere,  35 :14. 

LEUK,    13:1-9. 
Ley  sin,  55:13. 

Lichtenstein,   98 :12, 18. 
Lienz,        14:5,6. 
Limone,       85 :2. 
Lindau,    96:8,4. 
Lindenfels.       71 :2. 
Linton,  E,  (L.).  Kff- 

**Naples."  —•*  Venice." 
Lippe,    87:2. 
Liris,  78:7. 

Little  Uohnach,    103  .•9. 
Livet,  17:7. 

LOCARNO,        2:10-12, 

82:1-2;      TO       THE 

RUONE      VALLEY, 

(by^.  Ctt«0.«l:MO. 
Loch  Awe,    22:7. 

MA  REE.  89:1-7. 

Creran,  22:7:  Eil, 

22:8;     Etive,    22:5; 

Fyne,  22:5;    Linnhe, 

22:6;  Long.   22:4. 
Locronan,    95 :4,  5. 
Lodgings   in   Germany, 

discomforts  of,    44 :4, 

7;   comforts,      44:7; 

[13^  House-keeping. 
Lodore,    6:8,9. 
Longman,      W:,    |3i" 

"Tirol." 
Lorlei,     80 :11, 12, 18. 
Loreto,        78 :19,  82. 
Iy>ttery  in  Spain,  33 :28. 
LoughriggFell,     6:4. 
Lourdes,  24:4;  93:8, 14. 
Luchon,     24:2;  93:10. 
Ludwigsbuiv,      100:5. 
Lttnersee,    3:8. 
Ltttschinen  valley,    5 :9. 
Luggage,  charge  for  care 

of,     23:20. 
Luino,  83  a. 
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LuxembuNN     27:4. 
Lynton,    38:4. 
Maarfelder  Maar,  52:4. 
Macaroni-making,     35 : 

14. 
Haccagno,    82:14. 
3lacchia,    102:6. 
MacLeods  liobert,  |3^ 

*-Capri.'' 
Madonna  del  SasHo,  82 : 

2. 
Madrid.    33:4-9. 
Mannedorf,    30:4. 
MAGGIA       VALLEY, 

2:18,  16:   (by  D.   W. 

Freft/^eld)y    49:1-12. 
Magie^  Lucy  B,,  |^* 

'*Vare«e." 
Main,  81 :1;  upper,  4 :5. 
Maisons-Lafitte,      76 :9. 
Mal8,       73:8. 
MandeUo.       84:16. 
ManderHcbeid,    52 :8.  4. 
Mangerton  mt..     10:8. 
Mannbeim.       8:1. 
Mantes-la-Jolie,    76:10. 
Marcbendorf ,    04 :12. 
Mare  aux  F6es,    00:9; 

aox  Pigeons.  60 :6. 
Marienbad,    50:5. 
Marienburg,    27:7. 
Marino.  36:1. 

Markircb,       34:2. 
Marksbarg,        80 :10. 
Marlotte.     00:2,8.9. 
MARTIGNYTO  CHA- 

MONIX  (by  Ja.  Ba- 
ker),    104:1-12. 
HartinBwand,    40 :8. 
Matromania,    04 :18. 
Matterdaie  moor,    6 :12. 
Matterhom,    31:8. 
Maure  mts.,    21 :6. 
MauvaisPas,    104:7. 
May  wine,     100  :L 
Mayen,       52:7. 
Meat  in  Germany,  44 :8 ; 

54:8;  56:8:  in  Switz., 

57:4. 
Meijemts.,  17:18. 
Meflen,       30:4. 
Meina,  82 :9. 

Meiringen,       86 :7. 
Meissen,  castle,    58 :8. 
Melibocus,     71 :8, 10. 
MeUFell,    6:12. 
Menaggio,    83 :4. 


Mendrisio,  83:5. 
Menelstein.  34:6. 
Men  tone,  social  defects, 

1:5. 
Mercenaries,  0:  note  9. 
Messina,  45 :2. 

Mcttenbergt  mt.,   5:9. 
Metz,       0:11. 
Meuse,  lower,    7 :8. 
Milan.       83:12. 
Aliracles,  modern,     27: 

12-18. 
Misericordia,    brethren, 

35:5. 
Mistral,  the,  21:1;  40:5. 
Mittenwald,       46:6. 
MOnch,  mt..    5 :7. 
Mola,  45 :8. 

MONACO,  name,  30:4; 

government,       30 :8 ; 

AND    MONTE-CAR- 
LO (by  tf  rant -4Z/««), 

30  :l-8; 
Monacone,  roc,     04:10. 
Monetier,       17:21. 
MontCbauvet,    60:5. 
MONT-DORE  (by 

Hamilton  Aidi),  72: 

1-16. 

Orgueil,   70:2.8. 

St.  Michel,  66:6,  7; 

05:11. 

Souchard,  55:10. 

Montaigle,  castle,  7 :2. 
Montanvert,  104:7. 
MONT  A  VON  (by  S:  J. 

Capper)  y    3:1-13. 
Montbovon,    55 :7. 
Monte     Carlo,       74:1; 

charms  of,  for  respectr 

able  people,   1 :6. 

Cassino,    78 :4. 

Generoso,     83 :5. 

Motterone,  82 :18. 

Solaro,    04:7. 

Montefeltro  family,  75 : 

note  8. 
Montereau,  70 :1.  2, 5. 
Montreux.       55 :6. 
Monza,      83 :11. 18. 
Morcles,       55:14. 
Moret,   60:10:76:7. 
Moritzburg,  5^:7. 
Mosaics,       78 :26. 
Mosbach,       81 :2. 
MOSEL,The,    27:1-15; 

77:2. 


Mosenberg,      52 :4. 
Mosquitoes  on  Riviera, 

32*2. 
Mt.  Fairfield,    6:1,8. 

Grammont,  55 :9. 

Great  Gable,  6 :11. 

Washington,  65 :6. 

Mountaineers,  "honest," 

17:2. 
Muckross  abbey,     16:5. 
Mttrren,    106:3,16. 
Muggendorf,   4:7-8. 
Mules  in  mts.,  106:10. 
Mummelsee,    23 :6. 
Mummies  at  Bordeaux, 

33:25. 
Murg  valley,    23:5. 
Murols,  chateau,  72:12. 
Music.  Italian,     101:3. 
Mussel  shells,    50 :1. 
Musso,    84:18. 
Muzzano,       83 :1. 
Nab  Scar,  mt.,  6:1,8,5. 
Nagold  river.    100:6. 
Nahe  river,   77:2-4. 
Naples,     04 :1 ;     comp. 

with    Venice,    20:1; 

environs  (summer  in) 

35 :10, 12, 18. 
NAPLES,     BAY    OF. 

03:4;     (by   E,     {L.) 

Linton),        35:1-16; 

[  1^  Amalfi,  Capri. 
NECK AR.  river,  8:1-6; 

41:1;     81:1;     08:8; 

100  :L 
Neckarelz,    81:2. 
Neckarsteinach,      81 :1. 
Neckarsulm,    71 :21. 
Nesso,    84:4. 
Neuberg,       71 :18. 
Neudeck,    4 :6. 
Neukirchen,    54 :6. 
Neuralgia,    72:15;    cli- 

mate  for,     37 :2. 
NIAGARA      (by      H: 

James),    70:1-6. 
NICE,  defects,  1 .5 ;  IN 

MOUNTAINS  NEAR 
{hvBo.Lee),    32:1-15; 

[  IS- St.  Paul. 
Niederbronn,    103 :1, 8. 
Niesen,  mt..    10 :8. 
Noli,  53:5-7. 

Nonnenwerth,       80 :8 ; 

105:3. 
NordweUer,    103:7. 
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NOBMANDIB       AND 

BBETAGNE,     66:1- 

17. 
Nowvllle  (Jorge,  65 :9, 
Nttrburg,        52:11. 
Nttmbere»    81:7-8,12. 
Nyon,    55:8. 
Oban,     22  .-6. 
Oberalp,       63:8. 
Oberin,    77:8-7. 
Oberlin,       34 :8. 
Oberstelnbach,     103 :4. 
Obertiefenbach,  77:9. 
Oberwesel,      80:17. 
ODENWAL0,  The,  bv 
W:  Hovoitt;   71:1-28. 
Oelberg,       105 :8. 
Oeynhauseii,    87 :2. 
Old  Man  mt,     6:1,4. 
Olevano,       36:7. 
Oliphanty  M.  O.  (TT.), 

■3-  •♦Heidelberg." 
Olive-trees,  11:1;  99:4. 
Omegna,       82:11. 
Oppenau,    23 :8. 
Orrest  Head,       6 :1. 
Orta,    82:11. 
Ortygia,    45:19. 
Ossau,  valine  d\  24 :6. 
Ossian,       22 :8. 
Ouchy,       55 :4. 
Outer-Rhoden,   90:4,6. 
OYBIN,the,     48:1-8. 
PsDStum,       101:5. 
Palalda,     40 :8,  7-8. 
Palestrina,     36:8,  16. 
Pallanza,    2:2,  8;  82:4. 
Paoli,     102:6,8,10. 
Papststein,    58 :8. 
Papyrus,       45 :20. 
Paris,    environs,     |d^ 

Fontainebleau,  Seine. 
Pasterz  glacier.,  14:4. 
Patenen,  3 :10. 

Patio,  the,    33:22,24. 
Patterdale,    6:12. 
Patznaun  valley,     3 :13. 
Pau,       93:2,12,18. 
Panlinzelle,       62 :5. 
Payn,  EMey  |3"  "Ba- 

denweiler." 
Peccia,  49:8. 
PEGNITZ      VALLEY, 

50  :l-5. 
Peissenberg,     46 :2. 
Pelago,  11 :1. 

Pescara,       78 :17. 


Petersberg,       105 :2. 

Petit  Bot  Bay,     70:7. 

Pf&ffers,  63:8. 

Pfalz  castle,    80:17. 

Pfandischarte,    14:4. 

Pftllligen,       98:1L 

Philippevllle,    7:2. 

l»hotography,  amateur, 
inSwitz.,      47:1. 

Pic  d'Entecarde,  93 :10 ; 
deSancy,    72:4,11. 

Pictures,  dutch,     15:2. 

Pierrefonds,    9 :5. 

Pigs  in  Italy,    36:2. 

Pine  Forests  benefit  con- 
sumptives,   37 :2. 

Pineta,  the,     26:6. 

Plagiarism,  by  A :  J :  C. 
Hare,    33:15. 

Plans  (Les),    55:14. 

Plansee,       46 :6. 

P16mont,       70 :4. 

PWny,  66:15. 

Pleyben,       95:11. 

Plogoff,       95:12. 

Plougastel,       95 :8. 

Poilvache  ruins,    7 :2. 

Poissy,  76 :9. 

Pompeian  house,  imita- 
tion of,       4 :2. 

Pont  du  Buis.      95 :6. 

Pont  du  Gard,     99 :6. 

Pont-Summevesle,    9 :9, 

Ponte-Brolla,    49 :1 

Pontenuovo,  102:7. 

Pontorson,       66:8. 

Poplars,  17:10:  93:4. 

Popoli,       78:16. 

Porlezza,       83 :4. 

Port  Launay,    95 :6. 

Portnacrosk,       22 :7. 

Port  Sonachu,    22 :5. 

Porta  Westphalica,  87 :1 . 

Posilippo,      35 :5. 

Posting,  Bavaria,   46:2. 

Pottenstein,    4 :9. 

"Poussiie,"     13:6. 

Pozzuoli,       35 :8. 

Prades,       40:10. 

Prato  valley,    49 :10. 

Prazalanssa,       3 :6. 

Prebischthor,  107:10. 

Priests  as  hosts.  73 :4. 

Primiero,       l4 :10. 

Prison,  model,  4 :   n.  4. 

Pritchard,  H.  B.yJST 
"Bavarian  fflgh- 
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lands,"— "Stelvio.** 
Processions,     religious, 

in  Spain,  33:21,  29;  in 

Tirol,    14:8. 
Procida,  island,  94:4. 
Proven9al,  1 :4,  21 ;  note. 
Provence,        character, 

21  :L 
Pulvermaar,  52 :5-6. 
Punta  di  Tragara,  94:9. 
Puy  de  Dome  mts.,  72 :7. 
PYRENEES,  (the).  93 : 

1-14;   {hyJ.B.  Yen), 

24:1-9.  [lie. 

,  Eastern.  B5^  Am6- 

Pyrmont,    87:1. 
QUEBEC,      (by        H: 

James)  y   10:1-8. 
Raben^tein,  4 :7 ;  64 :25. 
Rairatz,    63:8. 
Hallway  engineering  in 

8.  France,  24:1;  in  S. 

W.  Germany,    23 :12. 
Railways,  mountain,  in 

Switz.,     106:14-18. 
Rannoch  moor,  22 :9. 
Rapperschwyl,    39 :4. 
Rappoltsweiler,  103:11. 
Ravcllo,    101:4. 
RAVENNA,  78:22,  88, 

84, 36 :  (by  H:  Jamea) , 

26:1-8. 
Regnitz  river,    4 :6,  7. 
Reichelsheim,    71 :16. 
Rcichenau,    63 :6. 
Reichenberg,    80 :14. 
Reichenweier,     103:11. 
Reims,       9:8. 
Religious     observances, 

BI3^   Emblems,    Pro- 


Rcmagen,    80 :5. 
Remoulius,    99:5. 
Rennes,       66 :10. 
Restonica,  102 :8, 9.  [20. 
Reutlingen,   8:6;  98:10, 
Reuttc,       46 :5. 
Rczzonico,    84 :14. 
Rhaetian  alps,  12^  Mon- 

tavon;  language,     3: 

note  3. 
Rheiu,   beauty,    15:1-2, 

105:1-8;  charms,  41: 

1 ;  romance,    23 :2. 
,  MIDDLE,  (|^"Birk- 

cnfeld :  uppbr,  23 :19, 

21. 
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RHEIN,  HEAD-WAT- 
ERS OF,    63:1-12. 

Rheinfels,    80:11. 

RUEINLAND,  IN,  80: 
1-20. 

Rheumatism,  climatic 
resort  for,    40 :5. 

Rhioe,  §py  Rhein. 

Rhone  and  Arve,    55 :2. 

valley  [flt^*  Locar- 
no],   13:1. 

Richterschwyl.    39:4. 

Riesenburg,    4:7. 

RIE8ENGEB1KGE64: 
1-21  riKgrOvbin. 

RiesensauJe,  71 :2, 12, 18. 

Kiffel,        106:11. 

Rigi,       19:4;  86:3. 

Rimini,    78:21. 

Rippoldsau,    23:9. 

lUva,       85:3. 

Rl  V I EK  A,  charatter, 
21:2;  CHARMS  01-% 
I  :l-8;  cheap  places  on, 
53:1-8;  defects,  74:9. 

,MTS.,        32:1-16; 

[S^r  St.-PaulduVar. 

,  Frknch,  I^"  Cap 

d'Antibes,  Hytires, 
Monaco,  Nice. 

,  ITAIJAN,  IB^"  Al- 

t>enga. 

ROCCABRUNA,  1:0: 
88:1-6. 

Roche,       55 :10. 

Roche  &  Bayard ,    7 :3. 

Roche  Percee,    104:9. 

Rochefort,   7:4;27':2. 

Rochers  de  Nave.  55 :10. 

Rodenstein,  7i  :l4, 15. 

Roebuck  as  food,   56  :d. 

Rolandseck,    80:4. 

Romanche  river,     17:3. 

Rome,  environs,  ffi^y 
Sabines. 

Roofs  in  Germany,  41:4. 

Rosenlaui,       86:7. 

Rosstrappe,    20 :8. 

Rothau,       34 :8. 

Rothay  river,    6 :4. 

Rotheuburg,   81:3-6,10, 

Rottanara     fam.,      14': 

note  7. 
ROUEN  TO  METZ  (  by 

Oscar     Brovoning), 
•    9:1-11. 


Rouillon,       7 :1. 
Rowadennan,    22 :8. 
Roya.  the,      32  :l-2. 
Rozelbay,    70:3. 
Rubicon,    78:22. 
Rudolstadt,    62:3.6. 
RUbeland,       20  -A, 
Ruins,  ill  uses  of,  9 :2. 
Ruprechtstegen,     50:1. 
Rydal  Fells,  6 :1 ;  Water, 

6:4. 
SABINE  MOUNTAINS 

36:1-21. 
Sables  duRiz,     95:3,4. 
Sacro-Speco,    36:8,9. 
St.  Apollinaris,    80:5. 

Blasien,    23:18. 

Bonnet,    99 :7. 

Brclade%     70:4. 

Brieuc,    66:14. 

Cadou,    95:10. 

Catherine,    22 :5. 

Cergues,    55 :3. 

Chnstoph,    96:8. 

Dalmas,    32 .3-4. 

Die.    34:1,4. 

GalJankirchen,  3 :9, 

12. 

Gallen,      90  :l-3. 

Gilles,    99:9. 

Goar,    80 :11, 15. 

Gothard  pass,  83 :2. 

Helier's,    66:1. 

Hubert,    27:3. 

Johann,    80 :1 ,  8. 

Malo,       66:17. 

Mammes,     76 :7. 

Moritz,        climate, 

.  25  :1. 

Nectaire,    72:13. 

Niklaus,    31:3. 

Odmen,-34:3;103: 

14. 
SAINT-PAUL  DU 

VAR,    91:1-4.- 

Peter  Port,    70:6, 

Privat,    99:7. 

Rivoal,    95:10. 

Sauve,    72:14. 

Sauveur,    93 :5. 

Thdodule,    106:12. 

S'te  M6nehpuld,     9:10. 
S'tes-Maries,  les,  99:11. 
Salerno,    101 :1,  6. 
Saldve,       55 :2. 
Salt-mines,  swiss,  55 :14. 
Salvan,    55:12;  97:4. 
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Salzach,     14:3:18:1. 

Salzbrunn,       64 :6. 

SALZ  KAM  MER  GU  T, 
(by  C:  W,  Wood), 
17:1-9. 

San  ApoUinare,  78 :  28, 
36. 

San-Carlo,  49:10,  14: 
61:4,6. 

San  Germano,    78:3. 

San  Mamette,    83 :3. 

San  Marino,    75 :4.  . 

San-Martino,    14 :10. 

SanMichele,    94:11,12. 

Santa  Casa  church,  78 : 
32. 

Santa  Lucia,    14 :7. 

Saracens  in  Alps,    31 :8. 

Sarca,    85:4. 

Sargans,    63:10. 

Bark,    70:8-13. 

Saronno,    83 :10. 

Sartilly,       66:6. 

SAVOIE,  13-  Lakes. 

SAXON  SWITZER- 
LAND, (by  Ja, 
Baker),  101  A-n^^- 
Dresden. 

Saze,  99 :6. 

Scafell,    6:4,9-11. 

Scare-crows,     52 :  16. 

Scarl,       25:4. 

Scarena,       32 :1. 

Scatallan,  mt.,     6:11. 

Scenery,  american   and 

•  and  european  compar- 
ed,   84:12. 

- — ,  value  of  descrip- 
tions,      107:8. 

Scesa-Plana,  mt.,  3:8. 

Schachen,    46 :3. 

Schaff  berg,       3 :6. 

Schaffhausen  Falls,  86: 

SCHAFFLOCH,  43  :l-6. 
8chandau,    107:6-7. 
Schamitzgrund,     46 :7. 
Scheidegg,     gr.,      5:9; 

106:15. 
Scheidegg,    86 :7. 
Schiller,  house,     54 :6 : 

statue,      54 :3, 16. 
Schluchsee,  14:  note  2; 

23:17. 
Schmalkalden,    62 :2. 
SchnecOTuben,      64 :21, 

22,  27. 
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Schneekoppe,  64 :12, 16- 
21  28* 

Sch6nau,    23:22. 

SchOnwald.    23:13. 

Schopfheim,      23 :22. 

Schrans,    3 :5. 

Schuls,    25:3. 

8chwarza  valley,    62 :8. 

Schwarzbui^,     62 :3,  4. 

Schweizer  Tha],    80:18. 

Schweizermtthle,  58:4. 

Scotland,  weather,  22 :7. 

SCOTLAND,  HIGH- 
LANDS (by  R:  IS. 
FarweU),  22:1-9. 
[  HSy  Loch  Maree. 

Screes,    6:4,11. 

Seathwaite,    6. -9. 

Sechilicnne,  17:3;  51:6. 

Seebach,       23:10. 

Seesen,    20:10. 

Seifi^neurie,    70:11. 

SEINE,  Along  the 
(by  Th,  Child),  16 Il- 
ls, 

Sens,    76:4,13. 

Sepcy,      56 :13. 

Sevilla,    33:18-23. 

Sevschab,    2:  note  2. 

JS/iarp,  W:,  US"  "Ar- 
dennes.'* 

Sicily  (by  A:  J:  C. 
Hare),  45:1-37. 

SIEBENGEBIRGE, 
80 :4;  (by  Ja.^aAjcr), 
105:1-10. 

Sightseeing,       rational, 

Si^riswyl,    43:2. 
Silesia,   yy    Kiesenge- 

birge. 
Silver    vessels,  old,   3: 

note  4. 
Silverhorn,    5 :2. 
Simonsthal,    23:14. 
Singing    in     Germany, 

71:6,107:6. 
Sinigalia,    78:21. 
Sirens,  islands,     101:6. 
Sizun,    95:10. 
Sketching,  difficulties  of , 

in  Germany,    52 :7. 
Skiddaw,    6:7,12. 
Slattadale,    89:8. 
Soissons,    9 :6. 
Solf atara,    35 :6. 
Solitude,  71:4;  100:4. 


SophienhOhle.    4 :7. 

Sorrento,    10 1. -9. 

Sottoguda,    14:9. 

Soupir,       9 :7. 

SPAIN  (bv  H:  T. 
Finck),  3^:1-90;  how 
to  reach,  33:24;  how 
to  divide  time,  33:1; 
cookery,  33:6,  26; 
night  life,  33:7;  peo- 
ple not  religious,  33 : 
12;  postal  arrange- 
ments,   33:28. 

Spessart,       4 :8. 

Spiez,     19:3,}. 

Spirits,  bohemian,  56:3. 

Spltigen  Pass,    63:2. 

Spring  resorts,  |2^ 
Wiesen. 

Stafa,    39:4. 

Stelden,    31:3. 

Steinhelm,    87:6. 

STELVIO,  (by  H.  B, 
Fritehard),  73:1-8. 

Stockghyll  Force,  6 :8, 4. 

Stolzenfels,    80 :20. 

Strada  della  Regina,  84 : 
8. 

Streitberg.    4:6. 

Stresa,     61:2:82:4. 

StrOtzbusch,    52:7. 

Students,  german  41:6, 
10;    105:8. 

STUTTGART,  RAM- 
liLES  ABOUT  (  by 
Blanche  Willis  (How- 
ard) Teuffel),  100 :1.7. 

StvheadTam,    6:9. 

stTabian  alb,  the 

(by  Bayard  Taylor), 

98:1-14. 
Subiaco,    36:8. 
Sudetes,    64:1. 
Surenen  paHS,    28 :4. 
Sioayne,    C:    C,  j|I^ 

"Zermatt." 
Switzerland,        scenery 

(ugliness  of),   49:4. 
SWITZERLAND, 

(Central) ,  13^  Ber- 

NER  OBERLAND, 

Brienz(Thun),  Eng- 

KLBKRG,  INTKRLAK- 
EN,  LEUK,  SCHAF- 
FLOCH,         WENGKRN- 

ALP;  (E.),  B2r 
Tarasp,       Wiesen; 
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(N.),  813^  Zurich 
(LAKE);  (N.  E.),^r 
Appenzell,  Heiden, 
Wiesen;  (8.),  CB* 
Chamonix,Locarno, 
Zermatt;  (S.  E.), 
9^  Lago  Maggiore, 

Maggia;(8.W.),CB* 
Geneva  (lake.) 

lSymond»,  J:  Adding- 
(r/n,|3-"Amalfi." 

Syracuse,    45 :12-20. 

Talnier,       61 :6, 10. 

Tamina,    63 :9. 

Taney,    55 :9. 

Taormina,    45 :6. 

Tarantella,  the,  35:11; 
94 :21. 

TAEASP,     25:1-11. 

Tauber,  the,     81  :B,  4. 

Tavignano,    102:8,9. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  ||3r 
**Appenzeli,"  —  "Ilei- 
delberg  to  Ntimberg," 
—  "Suabian  Alb,'*  — 
**Teutoberger  Forest." 

Teck,  98:5. 

Terraces  in  Alps,   49 :5. 

Tate-Noire,  55:12;  97: 
1;  104:9. 

Teufcn,    90:6. 

TEITTOBERGER  FOR- 
EST, (by  Bayard 
Taylor).  87:1-11. 

Thai,       57:5. 

Thale,  20:8. 

Theatre  of  trees,  54 :10. 

Thc^oric,     78:22-24. 

Thirlmere,  6 :6. 

Thom6ry,       69 :10. 

Throat  diseases,    72 :15. 

THURINGEN  (by  H, 
A,  Burette),    62:1-6. 

Thun,  106:7. 

Thusis,       63 :3. 

Til>eriu8,    94:12,16,19. 

Ticino  (canton),  |d^' 
Magsria,  Maggiore. 

Ticonderoga,    12:6. 

Tide  of  Mediterranean, 
1:3. 

Tiefenbach,       27 :6. 

Tiefurt,       54:11. 

Timber,  slides  for,  19 :9. 

Time-counting,  13 :24, 
94:15. 

TIROL,  [isar  Stelvlo]; 
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96:7-10;  N.  AS.  (by 
W.  Longman)  y  14:1- 
10. 

Tirolean  Alps,  96:10. 

'ntisee.    14 :  note  2. 

Titli8,int.,    28:1,8. 

Tivoll,       36:14. 

TcHltmoos,       23:22. 

TOnnesstein,    52:10. 

Tttpfer,  mt.,    48 :«. 

Toleiio,    33:10-18. 

Tordino  river,    78:17. 

Torlonio,    T8:12-15. 

Tomo,       84 :8,  9. 
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THE  GIANT  MOUNTAINS., 


1.  Among  the  mountain  ranges  in  Europe  north  of  the  Alps, 
there  are,  perhaps,  none  more  worthy  of  a  visit  than  that  portion  of 
the  Sudetes,  kn6n  from  its  great  altitude  in  comparison  with  ail  the 
nSboring  German  highlands,  and  more  especially  with  the  lands 
lying  to  the  northward— as  the  ^'Biesengebirge,*^  or  giant  range. 
The  Sudetes  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  mountain  ranges 
of  Central  Germany — the  Erzgebirge,  near  Toplitz  and  Carlsbad ;  the 
Heissner  Hochland,  or  Saxon  Switzerland,  &c. ;  and  the  still  loftier 
peaks  of  the  Carpathians.  The  Sudetes  are  divided  into  two  portions 
—the  Biesengebirge  to  the  north  and  west,  and  the  Glatzner  High- 
lands to  the  south  and  east.  The  former  of  these  lie  pretty  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  a  triangle  formed  by  Dresden,  Breslau,  and  Pi-ag ; 
partly  within  the  Prussian  province  of  Schlesien,  partly  within  the 
northern  boundary  of  Bohemia;  and  are  so  limited  in  extent,  that  a 
good  walker,  whose  only  object  was  to  get  over  space,  might  with 
ease  go  from  one  end  of  them  to  the  other  within  three  or  four  days. 

2.  On  the  19th  of  September,  my  old  mountain-longings  having 
come  irresistibly  upon  me,  I  turned  my  face  to  the  eastward,  and 
leaving  my  family  and  heavy  baggage  in  Dresden,  took  merely  a 
chftnge  of  clothes  thrust  in  haste  into  an  extemporised  knapsack,  con- 
sisting of  an  old  Mackintosh  spatterdash,  with  the  ends  folded,  and 
retained  in  contact  by  a  long  leather  strap,  which  served  likewise  to 
sling  the  light  package  over  the  sh6]der,  and  embraced  within  Its 
grip  a  second  pair  of  shoes  enclosed  In  India-rubber  galoshes.  I 
started  by  rail  for  Gorlitz,  meaning  thence  to  go  by  train  to  Bunzlau, 
the  point  by  which  'Murray'  recommends  the  tourist  to  approach 
these  mountains.  But  being  advised  by  a  German  gentleman  not  to 
enter  the  mountain  district  till  the  horizon  should  clear— I  resolved 
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to  folio  his  Advice.  To  the  tourist  rain  and  iniet  in  a  to^n  is  a  mach 
tuore  tolerable  calamity  tban  Mhen  occuning  in  the  midst  of  a  pictur- 
esq  country,  and  in  the  old  city  of  Breslau,  however  thick  the  atmos- 
fere,  lh§re  ^ould  be  enuf  to  interest  and  occupy  one  till  the  weather 
reformed.  Such  an  extension  of  my  plan,  tho  nearly  doubling  my 
intended  distance  from  Dresden,  was  not  likely  to  add  very  much  tc 
the  expense  of  my  trip,  for  railway  traveling  here  is  extremely  mod- 
erate when  one  has  no  luggage;  and.  especially,  if  one  takes  to  a  3rd^ 
class  carriage,  which  is  equal  to  a  2nd-class  in  England,  and,  at  all 
events,  is  quite  good  enuf  for  a  shabby  pedestrian.  Breslau  is  a  stir- 
ring place,  with  nearly  120.000  [in  1880,  273,000]  inhabitants.  It  has 
much  more  of  a  business  air  than  Dresden,  enjoying  a  considerable 
trade  in  linen  and  in  com,  and  being  one  of  the  first,  or  perhaps  the 
very  first,  market  for  wool  in  all  Germany.  Tho  many  of  the  streets 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  town  are  ci*ooked  and  dirty,  as  in  most  cities 
which  have  been  once  cramped  in  by  a  ring  of  fortifications,  the  new 
portion  lying  to  the  south-west,  and  bounded  by  the  2  great  railway 
stations,  would  not  do  discredit  to  any  capital. 

8.  Had  it  entered  into  the  plan  of  our  tour  to  visit  the  Zopten- 
berg,  a  singular  conical  hill,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain, 
some  25  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  Breslau,  an  outwork,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Biesengebirge,  we  should  have  chosen  Schweidnitz  as  our  resting- 
place  for  the  night ;  as  it  lies  but  15  miles  from  the  Zopten.  There  is 
a  better  chance  of  a  clear  vue  from  this  hill  (which  being  only  about 
2,000  feet  in  hight,  and  in  a  manner  isolated,  is  much  less  subject  to 
foggy  Infiuences),  than  from  the  higher  summits  in  its  n§borhood. 
The  most  remarkable  points  visible  from  it  are  the  ''Schneeberg"  be- 
yond Glatz;  ^^the  Altvater,*' one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the 
Highlands  beyond  Grftfenberg  in  Bohemia,  to  the  S. ;  Hohe  Eule, 
near  Silesian  Friedland,  to  the  S.  W. ;  and  the  Biesengebirge  nearly 
due  westwards.  It  has  the  additional  interest  of  being  almost  as  niuch 
associated,  in  ancient  legends,  with  the  pranks  of  that  arch  wag  of  a 
sprite,  BUbezabl,  as  the  Biesengebirge.    The  dukes  of  Schweidnitz 
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had  a  castle  on  the  top  ol  the  Zoptenberg,  which  afterwards  became 
a  stronghold  of  the  Hussites.  There  was  for  a  time  an  Augostinian 
monastery  there,  hut  the  friars  were  soon  dislodged  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  situation.  The  only  ruins  to  be  seen  on  its  summit  are  those 
of  a  small  and  comparatiyely  modem  chapel.  These  attractions 
however,  we  withstood,  haying  the  more  ambitious  prqject  of 
ascending  the  Schneekoppe,  and  possessing  too  little  confidence  in 
the  prolonged  duration  of  the  returning  fine  weather,  to  venture  on 
detours. 

4*  Being  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  J  budded  on  my  knapsack, 
and  set  out,  a-f oot*  in  high  heart,  in  the  fresh  morning  air  and  bright 
sunshine.  After  about  an  hour's  walking  I  found  myself  in  the  noble 
domain  of  Funten$tein  upon  a  gentle  eminence,  whire,  sheltered  on 
one  side  by  trees,  stands  a  kind  of  rural  temple  or  summerhouse' 
within  which  is  a  very  complicated  chamber-organ,  giving  the  effect 
of  a  host  of  instruments.  Thence  we  turned  a  little  to  the  north 
un4er  umbrageous  ayenues,  and  soon  came  upon  the  castle,  a  lordly 
pile  of  the  last  century,  admirably  placed  on  the  brink  of  a  deep, 
winding,  wooded  ravine,  throu  which  fids  a  good  sized  stream.  The 
house  commands  splendid  vues  of  the  mountain  scenery  in  the  dis* 
tance,  as  well  as  of  the  old  castle— a  partly  renovated  ruin,  at  a  short 
distance  on  the  opposite  crest  of  the  glen.  Like  the  n^boring 
baths  of  Sidzbrunn,  it  is  the  property  of  Count  Hochbei^.  In  his 
absence  the  interior  of  the  Castle  is  accessible  to  such  tourists  as  have 
a  hankering  for  decorations  and  upholstery,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vue 
from  the  summit  of  the  lofty  central  tower,  which  must  be  very  ex- 
tensive, tho  perhaps  scarcely  so  picturesq  as  that  from  its  base,  whire 
the  foreground  is  so  much  more  effective.  As  the  sun  was  getting 
high  and  we  had  still  a  long  day's  journey  before  us,  we  hastened 
along  the  terraced  gardens  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  wall,  and  were  let 
out  by  one  of  the  servants  throu  a  wicket  opening  upon  the  walks 
throu  the  ravine ;  and  after  keeping  for  some  time  towards  the  right 
hand  up  the  river,  we  came  upon  a  rustic  bridge,  and  thence  upon  the 
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coDtiiMiationof  thewnlka  on  the  oppoaite  side;  by  foUOing  these  in  a 
retrograde  direction,  that  is  to  the  lef  c  hand,  wh^re  they  are  carried 
with  much  taste  and  Judgment  boldly  along  the  cliff!,  we  came  out, 
after  a  good  hoar's  walking,  on  the  old  castle.  This  did  not,  how- 
ever, improve  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance ;  for,  tho  its  site  and  the 
vues  from  it  are  admirable,  the  restorations  and  additions  to  the  old 
straeture  became  painfully  obvious.  It  seems,  even  in  its  best  days, 
to  have  been  only  an  outlying  watch-tower  to  a  still  older  castle, 
which  stood  where  the  modem  mansion  has  been  erected. 

5.  We  now  descended  towards  loer  SALZBRUNK,  leaving  the 
upper  and  middle  village,  with  the  conspicuous  church,  on  the  ridge 
of  a  hill  to  our  left,  and  kept  on  by  a  fleld-path,  which,  after  an  hour 
and  a  balTs  walking,  brdt  us  at  length  to  the  Baths.  As  it  was  now 
far  on  in  September,  they  were  deserted,  and  had  that  melancholy 
aspect  which  such  places  ever  have  when  we  come  casually  upon 
them  out  of  the  season.  The  buildings  in  general  are  respectable 
looking,  but  not  numerous,  tho  the  annual  attendance  of  guests  was 
stated  to  us  at  2000.  The  Bath-house  has  a  good  effect,  and  is  flanked 
with  tolerable  looking  shops  for  the  sale  of  Bohemian  glass,  and  such 
other  wares  as  are  likely  to  meet  the  wants  or  fancies  of  the  summer 
guests,  the  whole  being  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  slope  on  the  sides  of 
which  the  lodging-houses  chiefly  stand.  In  the  season  it  would 
probably  have  rather  a  snug,  friendly  air.  Its  grounds  and  walks  are, 
however,  on  a  somewhat  limited  scale,  and  all  obvious  to  the  eye  at 
once ;  little,  if  anything,  being  left  to  be  explored  by  such  invalids  as  are 
incapable  of  long  excursions  in  the  surrounding  hill-district.  The 
waters  of  Salzbrunn  have  a  great  repute  all  over  Germany,  in  cases  of 
incipient  or  suspected  con8umi>tion,  as  well  as  in  a  great  many  other 
kinds  of  pectoral  affection.  The  public  room,  or  "Cursaal,"  is  of  very 
respectable  dimensions  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  place,  and  the 
country  around  abounds  in  interesting  points  for  those  who  drive,  or 
who  can  take  long  walks, 
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6.  As  the  coach  which  was  Just  passing  had  still  2  vacant  places, 
we  took  advantage  of  it  to  cany  us  oyer  the  heavy  hill  which  inter- 
venes between  Salzbninn  and  Waldenburg,  and  so  saved  ourselves  4 
miles  of  stiff  walking.  As  we  proceeded,  the  outlines  of  the  country 
became  every  moment  bdlder  and  more  varied,  the  hills  increasing  in 
altitude  and  diversified  here  and  there  with  large  patches  of  wood. 
At  the  highest  point  of  the  road  we  passed  some  coal-mines,  and 
when  about  half  way  to  Waldenburg  came  upon  the  village  of  Alt- 
wasser^  which  has  several  saline  and  chalybeate  springs,  with  all  the 
appliances  of  an  ordinary  Oerman  bath.  About }  of  a  mile  short  of 
Waldenbnrg,  close  to  the  high  road,  is  a  subterraneous  canal,  called 
the  Fuchstollen,  made  upwards  of  50  years  ago,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  draining  off  the  water  from  the  mines  and  expediting  the 
delivery  of  the  coals.  Being  anxious  to  get  on  to  the  celebrated  roclcs 
of  Adersbaoh  before  nightfall,  we  shdldered  our  budgets,  and  set 
out  without  further  loss  of  time ;  and  in  spite  of  a  melting  sun,  cheer- 
ily attacked  the  very  long  hill  at  the  farther  side  of  the  town,  and 
reached  its  summit  in  little  better  than  an  hour.  The  road,  which 
goes  throu  Lang-Waltersdorf ,  abounds  in  interesting  vues,  passing 
along  the  valley  of  the  Steina,  and  winding  amongst  wooded  hills, 
with  occasional  glimpses  into  the  distance.  The  Eulengebirge  lie 
hereabout ;  and  we  must  have  had  the  Hohe  Eule,  the  highest  of  the 
group,  only  a  few  miles  to  our  left  hand,  tho  it  was  not  visible. 

7.  In  about  3  hours  we  had  got  to  the  extensive  piece  of  flat 
ground  from  which  Frledland  is  seen  for  the  first  time,  and  in  a  very 
imposing  attitude  on  the  hill  above.  This  Friedland  is  always  called 
Schlesian  Friedland,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Bohemia,  near  Zittau,  which  gave  his  ducal  title  to  Wallen- 
stein.  On  entering  the  town  which  had  shon  so  well  from  belo,  it  fell 
many  degrees  in  our  estimation,  5ing  to  the  dirty  and  desolate  air  of 
its  streets,  with  th^r  lo  and  gloomy  arcades.  The  sun  had  sunk  so  lo 
that  a  carriage  was  our  only  chance  of  reaching  Adersbach — still  8  or 
9  miles  off— this  evening,  in  time  to  see  its  wondrous  rocks  before 
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night  closed  in.  Our  roate  lay  throu  a  coantry  mach  Inferior  in  inter- 
est to  what  we  had  been  walking  over  In  the  morning.  Having  reached 
the  inn  at  Adersbach,  and  passed  thron  the  back  premises  of  the  house, 
we  found  ourselres  almost  immediately  at  the  entrance  to  this  cele- 
brated labyrinth  of  rocks.  Having  but  one  entrance  throu  a  great 
natural  portal,  and  being  private  property,  they  are  kept  constantly 
locked,  but  accessible  for  a  very  small  sum,  which  goes  to  the  propri- 
etor, who  is  in  the  habit  of  expending  in  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  the  walks  leading  throu  this  rocky  wilderness  larger 
sums  than  this  trifling  charge  can  make  good  to  him.  But  first — 
to  give  some  general  idea  of  what  the  tourist  is  to  expect  to  see 
here.  From  the  level  ground  of  the  little  valley  which  runs  between 
Adersbach  and  Weckelsdorf ,  th§re  runs  abruptly  a  line  of  sandstone 
cliffs  with  a  gentle  curve  from  one  village  to  the  other,  and  presenting 
towards  the  road,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  huge  per- 
pendicular white  masses  and  pinnacles  which  emerge  here  and  th§re 
throa  the  thinly  scattered  pine  trees,  which  root  themselves  in  the 
crevices  and  in  the  debris  beneath.  Towards  the  north,  or  close  by 
Adersbach,  the  great  sandstone  barrier  trends  to  the  W.,  and  soon 
after  doubles  upon  itself  and  runs  nearly  S.  E.,  enclosing  an  area  of 
between  2  and  3  miles,  which  is  entirely  filled  with  the  strange  sand- 
stone formation  about  to  be  described ;  whilst  its  length  in  the  S.  £. 
direction  is  considerably  greater  still.  Indeed  other  very  similar 
chaotic  ruins  of  sandstone  hills — besides  those  of  Weckelsdorf-— are 
noticeable  much  farther  south — ^as  at  the  Heuscheurr,  for  example, 
within  the  Schlesian  boundary,  in  the  county  of  Glatz,  and  not  very 
far  from  the  picturesqly  situated  waters  of  Cudova. 

8.  On  coming  up  to  the  rocky  wall  of  the  Adersbach  labyrinth, 
several  outlying  detached  lofty  masses  are  observed  standing  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  feet,  winding  among  which  we  approach  the  portal  of 
entrance.  Having  been  admitted  throu  this,  we  immediately  pass 
along  between  2  colossal  walls  of  nearly  perpendicular  white  sand- 
stone, which  by  th§ir  form  and  proximity  suggest  the  idea  of  streets 
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throa  ftome4«8erted  city,  buiU  on  a  gigantic  modet— a  remiiaiit,  as  it 
were,  of  Titanic  labors.  Id  the  broken  outlines  of  tbeir  sammi^  and 
sides,  and  in  the  great  masses  which  lie  behind  them— varying  in  alti- 
tude from  150  to  near  300  feet,— the  most  fantastic  shapes  haye  been 
assumed,  and  in  tb^be  the  fancy  of  the  goides  has  discovered  a  host 
ot  similitudes,  to  capuchins  and  mins,  church  towers  and  cheese  piles, 
lions  and  lap-dogs,  bui^omaaters'  heads,  pyramids  and  mushrooms, 
and  ail  that  vulgar  farrago  of  likeness-finding  for  which  guides  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  I  believe^  are  famous,  and  which  la  so  admirably 
adapted  to  try  the  temper  and  distract  the  attention  of  the  unfortu- 
nate tourist  in  those  raromonrients  when  Nature  is  addressing  him  in 
her  wildest  and  strangest  accents.  These  rocky  streets  wind  and 
branch  and  reunite  again ;  and  open  into  little  squares  or  grass-grdn 
surfaces— and  are  bordered  in  all  their  length  by  a  streamlet  at  tti^r 
side  of  the  purest  water  running  over  the  whitest  sands,  and  sl51y 
undermining  th^  base.  Occasionally  they  widen  gradually^  and  a 
little  further  collapse  till  their  sides  almost  or  altogether  meet,  oblig- 
ing us  to  retrace  our  steps  for  some  way  and  take  the  next  side-street. 
The  approaching  walls  are  sometimes  quite  off  the  perpendicular,  and 
looking  up  at  the  narro  ribbon  of  sky,  which  is  visible  between  th§ir 
lofty  summits,  one  shudders  at  the  possibility  of  finding  a  living  grave 
in  these  sunless  depths.  Ib  other  parts,  where  the  rocks  are  wider 
apart,  and  there  is  a  freer  access  of  sun  and  atr,  fir  trees  of  various 
magnitudes,  from  a  dwarf  size  upwards,  are  seen  rooting  themselves 
on  every  ledge  and  crevice,  at  different  altitudes,  adding  considerably 
to  the  variety  and  picturesqness  of  effect.  By  the  deep  shados  of 
sunset  we  saw  this  wonderful  scene  to  great  advantage,  tho  to  bring 
it  out  in  all  its  mysterious  grandeur  the  magic  influence  of  moonligh 
would  doubtless  be  still  more  favorable. 

9.  Amongst  some  of  the  very  wildest  and  boldest  of  the  scenery, 
wh§re  the  rocks  fall  into  the  largest  masses,  a  furious  waterfall  comes 
thundering  down  throu  a  funnel-shaped  chasm  from  a  considerable 
hight,  with  a  deafening  noise  and  drenching  showers  of  spray ;  and  is 
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seen  with  admirable  efOeot  from  a  cavernouB  grotto,  or  shorf  tuniiel, 
which  opens  upon  it  nearly  abreast  of  the  seething  caldron  into  which 
it  is  precipitated.  I  have  never  seen  a  waterfall  on  so  moderate  a 
scale  and  so  little  lndd>ted  to  surroandlng  foliage,  so  effective ;  and 
«ne  looks  upon  it  with  increased  respect,  from  the  consideration  that 
tt  has  been  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  effecting  the  wonders  we  have 
be^i  contemplating;  for  it  appears  to  feed  most  of  the  little  rivulets 
already  mentioned,  which  are  ever  mining  away  at  the  base  of  th^ 
huge  rooky  masses.  It  seems,  indeed,  almost  certain  that  the  peculiar 
^characteristics  of  this  singular  spot— its  chasms,  prolonged  passages, 
and  well-like  cliffs  with  their  turrets  and  pinnacles— have  been  the 
result  of  the  we&ring  action  of  water  on  the  softer  layers  of  sand- 
stone, which  in  a  succession  of  ages  have  been  carried  away  to  a  great 
extent,  leaving  behind  only  the  harder  and  more  resisting  portions  in 
th^  preset  fantastic  confusion*  And  this  destructive  process  is 
obviously  still  progressing.  Many  huge  masses  seem  at  present  in  so 
undermined  a  condition,  and  already  so  far  to  oveiiiang  their  centre 
of  gravity,  that  th^r  fall  at  no  very  distant  date  seems  inevitable. 
The  effect  of  thunder  is,  as  one  may  expect,  very  grand  amongst  these 
gigantic  ruins.  The  walks  throu  them  are  kept  in  excellent  order 
— rei)aired  evay  spring  after  the  devastation  caused  by  the  melting 
of  the  sno,  which  lies  here  in  great  depth  and  till  a  late  period ; 
— my  companion  thdt  they  were  even  too  well  kept,  too  care- 
fully graveled,  and  too  trim,  to  be  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the 
irregular  grandeur  of  the  scenery.  The  remains  of  the  Hussite  party 
found  a  refuge  In  this  natural  fortress,  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle  ara 
still  pointed  out  near  the  waterfall* 

10*  We  had  been  strongly  recommended  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
recently  made  this  tour,  on  no  account  to  miss  seeing  the  rocky  wil- 
derness of  Weokeladorfy  which  was  represented  to  us  as  being  in 
some  degree  different  from,  and  even  superior  in  wild  Interest  to,  the 
labyrinth  of  Adersbacb.  It  Is  a  recent  discovery,  having  been  till 
lately  ooncealed  by  the  pine  woods  by  which  it  used  to  be  surrounded, 
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but  which  have  jpradaally  yielded  to  the  axe.  The  character  of  the 
rocks  here  differs  chiefly  from  that  of  those  we  had  before  seen  (and 
of  which  th§y  are  only  a  continaation)  in  being  more  roanded  and 
lumpy,  and  somewhat  less  perpendicular  and  lofty.  In  short,  th§re 
is  here  less  resemblance  to  architectural  outlines  and  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  ordinary  forms  of  rocky  scenery.  It  is  on  this  very  ground, 
however,  that  th^ir  special  admirers  give  them  the  preference,  declar- 
ing them  to  l>e  more  wild  and  natural ;  and  dwelling  much,  moreover, 
on  the  advantage  they  have  in  being  in  a  comparatively  unsofisti- 
cated  state,  inasmuch  as  little  has  as  yet  been  done  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  tourist,  beyond  raising  here  and  tl^§re  a  few  stone  steps, 
where  the  ascent  was  peculiarly  difficult,  or  laying  down  a  few  boards 
to  cross  the  stream  which  runs  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

11,  We  set  out  about  two  o^clock  for  Schatzlar,  a  distance  of  about 
4  hours,  as  they  i-eckon  here,  an  hour  and  a  half  being  equal  to  a 
German  mile,  when  the  medium  rate  of  walking  is  contemplated ;  but, 
when  KpoBt  ^^stunde,"  is  meant,  2  such  go  to  the  mile.  On  reaching 
the  further  end  of  tlie  long  and  straggling  village  of  Adersbach,  we 
were  directed  to  leave  the  road  and  cross  over  the  crest  of  the  wooded 
hill,  called  the  Brandlehm,  to  our  right.  On  reaching  the  summit 
we  eijoyed  a  very  extensive  and  varied  vue  of  hill  and  dale,  wood 
and  villages,  with  Schatzlar  in  the  distance.  The  country  here  begins 
to  be  formed  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  the  ascents  and  descents,  in 
passing  from  hill  to  hill,  are  consequently  more  formidable  and 
fatiguing.  After  passing  Albendorf  and  Potscherdorf  we  went  throu 
Bemsdorf ,  a  considerable  village,  at  which  the  high-road  running 
towards  Liebau  and  Landshut  crossed  our  route.  The  sun  was  now 
near  setting,  and  being  still  about  an  hour  from  Schatzlar  by  the 
road,  we  took  a  short  cut  by  a  pathway  behind  the. church,  to  the 
left,  enjoying,  as  we  ascended  the  lising  ground,  the  vue  of  a  striking 
group  of  obtusely  conical  wooded  hills  with  the  Spltzberg  in  th^r 
centre. 

12.  The  f oll5ing  morning  began  with  fog ;  but  this  soon  cleared 
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off,  and  was  nearly  quite  gone  by  the  time  we  had  cleared  the 
pine  wood  behind  the  town,  and  thus  allowed  us,  as  we  passed  along 
the  sholder  of  the  Rehom,  the  longed-for  sight  of  the  Riesenkoppe 
—or  the  Koppe^  as  it  is  here  familiarly  called— in  all  its  hight,  with 
the  little  round  chapel  distinctly  visible  on  its  summit.  This  moun- 
tain, which  is  also  (and  perhaps  better)  knon  under  the  name  of  the 
^^Schneekoppe,'*  is  the  highest  of  the  Giant  range,  and  consequently 
the  loftiest  in  Germany  north  of  the  Alps.  Having  advanced  for 
about  half  an  hour  along  the  elevated  terrace-like  countiy  road,  high 
on  the  side  of  the  Rehom,  some  countrymen  at  work  in  the  fields 
pointed  out  to  ns,  deep  in  the  valley  beneath,  the  village  of  Marchen- 
dorf ,  throu  which  we  had  to  pass,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Freiheit— 
another  and  more  considerable  Bohemian  place — and  also  the  opening 
of  the  Dark  Valley,  the  Dunkeltal,  which  leads  towards  Aupa, 
whither  we  were  bound.  On  descending,  we  found  Marchendorf  a 
very  neat,  well-built  village,  with  one  handsome  house  and  a  pretty 
garden  at  its  further  extremity ;  but  we  purposely  made  no  stop  here, 
notwithstanding  its  cheerful  aspect,  and  pleasant,  healthful-looking 
site  in  an  open  dale,  with  a  rapid  little  river  passing  throu  it.  As  we 
passed  up  along  the  ^'Dunkeltal/'  so  called  from  its  narrdness 
and  the  pine  woods  which  wave  gloomily  on  its  sides,  a  sturdy  little 
mountaineer  pressed  himself  into  our  service  as  guide  and  porter. 

13.  From  the  Dunkeltal  we  emerged  into  the  more  cheerful 
Aupagrund — the  term  grund  being  applied  hera  in  Germany  as  glen 
with  us,  to  the  more  contracted  and  deeper  valleys,  as  must  be  in  the 
memory  of  every  one  who  has  seen  ^^Saxon  Switzerland."*  The 
declivities  of  the  hills  afford  pasture  to  the  numerous  cattle,  which, 
with  the  music  of  thSir  bells,  the  sweet  soent  of  the  new-mon  hay, 
grdn  on  irrigated  meados,  the  odor  from  the  pine-woods  on  the  bights, 
together  with  the  light  chftlets  above,  and  the  substantial  wooden 
houses  by  the  roadside,  remind  one  at  every  step  of  Switzerland.  In 
short,  all  the  sounds,  smells,  and  sights  are  refreshingly  Alpine. 

•  See  No.  08  of  TRAVEL,  <'Thb  Environs  of  Dresden.'^ 
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On  tibe  other  side  of  the  range  of  hills  to  our  right  hand  (the  Kuhberg 
andEulenberg),  laj  the  village  of  Klein*  ^iipa,  in  a  valley,  by  which 
we  should  have  had,  I  believe,  a  shorter,  bat  less  pictoresq  route  from 
Schatzlar  to  the  Sohneekoppe,  by  the  Grensbaude  and  Forstkamm. 

14.  The  valley  of  the  Aupa  tdwards  its  end,  whdre  it  takes  the 
name  of  the  Riesengrund,  becomes  grand,— being  closed  at  length 
abruptly  by  the  towering  Koppe  in  front ;  the  dark  frowning  Bran- 
nenberg,  little  its  inferior  in  bight,  on  the  left;  and  the  Kagelberg,  on 
the  right.  The  whole  character  of  the  scenery  on  the  Bohemian  side 
is  more  bold  and  precipitous  than  on  the  Silesian  declivity;  and 
hence^  on  the  principle  of  always  beglnniug  with  the  best  and  grand- 
est in  mountain  scenery,  and  so  evading  the  weakening  influence  of  an 
ascending  gradation  of  magnitude,  I  would  have  the  tourist,  contrary 
to  the  orthodox  opinion  of  guide-books,  approach  the  Giant  Moun- 
tains from  the  south.  The  eflTect  is  magnifleent,  as  we  look  from 
the  valley  at  the  steep  and  broken  hights  above  us*  It  seemed  at  first 
sight  as  if  we  had  reached  the  last  possible  point  of  progress  fn  tAils 
direction,  till  the  little  guide  led  us  aside  to  a  narro  zigsag  road  on  the 
right  hand,  made  partly  for  the  convenience  of  the  workers  in  the 
copper  and  arsenic  mines,  which  we  came  \ipon  after  aseending  for 
some  time ;  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Neue  Baude, 
and  his  summer  guests.  These  ^^Bauden,^^  — here  pronounced  Boodies^ 
—(the  bothie  of  the  Scotch  Highlands)— are  a  combination  of  the 
farmhouse  and  the  most  rustic  of  rustic  inns,  built  of  wood  and  stone, 
for  the  protection  of  the  cow-keepers  and  thdir  charge,— in  tht  sum- 
mer months  only  when  in  very  elevated  situations,  or  all  the  year 
round  if  in  15er  and  more  sheltered  ones.  In  b5th  instances  they  con- 
tain all  the  necessary  appliances  for  making  butter  and  cheese,  which, 
with  brown  bread,  milk,  ^gs  and  generally  <9offee,  whisky,  and  a 
^^shake  down"  of  hay,  awaits  the  tourist  or  traveler  amongst  the  hills; 
and  as  there  are  some  hundreds  of  them  in  this  mountain 'district,  he 
is  sure  to  fall  in  with  one  at  least  at  every  3  or  4  miles.  They  afford 
indeed  an  invaluable  refuge  in  case  of  sudden  storm  or  continuous 
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rain  or  fog,  as  the  stranger  is  always  sure  of  a  ready  welcome  in 
them  all,  whilst  the  better  ones,  lying  in  the  more  frequented  lines 
and  near  the  points  of  vue  of  most  interest,  are  generally  provided 
with  flesh  meat,  either  fresh  or  salt,  together  with  wine  and  beer  of 
drinluible  quality.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  — now  that  so  many  tour- 
ists pass  the  night  in  them,— lay  themselves  out  to  entertain  in  as 
good  a  style  as  the  country  inns  generally;  and  tho  th@ir  demand  may. 
be  a  little  higher  than  in  the  plain  country^  yet  the  bill  will  be  cheer- 
fully paid  when  we  consider  the  uncertain  demand,  and  the  necessary 
additional  cost,  of  carrying  up  all  necessaries  and  luxuries  to  such  a 
hight.  In  their  exterior,  these  mountain-houses  have  little  of  the 
rustic  grace  of  the  Swiss  or  Tiroler  cottages,  being  more  solid,  heavy- 
looking,  long-shaped  farm-houses,  with  cow-stables  and  lo  lofts  over- 
head ;  the  whole  stuck  down  bare  and  without  garden,  ti'ees,  or  even 
a  shrub  near  them,  on  any  conveniently  level  patch  of  ground,  or  it 
may  be  on  a  gentle  slope,  with  the  shelter  of  a  n^boring  hill. 
Sheep,  goats,  or  swine  are  rarely  seen  in  these  high  districts ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  wild  flowers — the  culture  of  bees 
is  quite  neglected. 

16.  On  our  way  up  the  steep  path  our  conductor  pointed  out  to 
us  amidst  the  generally  bare,  rocky  sides  of  the  Brunnenbergy  which 
lay  opposite  to  us,  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  one  green 
patch  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Bubesahl's  GhaMen,  and  is 
much  resorted  to  by  botanists  for  its  rich  gr5th  of  certain  wild  plants. 
This  mountain  is  best  ascended  from  the  Wiesenbaude  at  the  head  of 
the  Riesengrund,  and  affords  a  fine  vue  of  the  '^Eoppe,''  and  the 
'•Forstkamm"  and  *'Schmiedebergkamm"  beyond  it;  these  *'Karams" 
(combs)  being  the  long  level  chines  so  conspicuous  and  common  in 
the  mountain  formations  here.  The  Brunnenberg  takes  its  name 
most  probably  from  the  number  of  springs  which  rise  from  its  flanks 
and  roots,  the  Aupa  amongst  the  number. 

10.  On  reaching  the  *'Koppenplan,"  the  extensive  turfy  level  or 
wold  lying  at  the  base  of  the  dome-shaped  summit  of  the  Bobnee- 
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koppe,  and  aboat  900  feet  belo  the  apex  of  the  moontain,  the  Neue 
Baude — a  large  wooden  house,  came  in  Yue.  Here,  hastily  dropping 
our  baggage  outside  the  door,  and  intimating  an  intention  of  return- 
ing for  the  night,  so  soon  as  we  should  have  seen  the  Yue  and  the 
sunset  from  the  summit,  we  hurried  up  along  the  steep  ruf  path,  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement  and  apprehension  as  to  the  fate  of  our  pros- 
pect. For  we  now  for  the  first  time  became  aware  that  the  yalley  to 
the  northward  was  for  the  present  shut  outi>y  great  masses  of  vapor, 
which  came  surging  up,  and  swaying  to  and  fro  towai-ds  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  threatening  eventually  to  envelope  the  summit  and  cut 
us  off  from  the  grand  vue  into  the  Hirschberger,  which  we  had  been 
enjoying  in  anticipation  ail  the  morning.  The  look-out  to  the  south- 
ward continued,  as  heretofore,  clear  and  extensive,  as  the  fog  had  not 
yet  crossed  the  boundary  line;  and  our  route  of  the  forenoon  lay 
displayed  before  us  in  all  its  details  as  if  on  a  map.  As  we  scrambled 
up  the  high-pitched  rocky  crest,  with  here  and  th§re  an  artificial  step 
cut,  or  built  up  with  large  stones,  whSre  the  ascent  was  particularly 
difficult,.we  had  Bohemia  so  directly  beneath  us  on  the  right  hand, 
and  Schlesien  on  the  left,  that  we  could  with  ease  have  hurled  a  stone 
into  either  country  at  will.  Half  an  hour^s  vigorous  exertions  brdt 
us  to  the  summit,  having  been  for  some  minutes  past,  from  the 
moment  we  we  were  first  descried  from  above,  welcomed  to  those 
aerial  regions  by  beat  of  drum,  which  is  the  approved  method  of  do- 
ing honor  to  arriving  guests. 

17.  The  wind,  tho  very  high,  and  l(^ng  doing  gallant  battle  with 
the  mist,  whenever  it  ventured  to  sho  itself  over  the  hill,  was  unable, 
from  the  shelter  the  great  mountain-mass  afforded,  to  dislodge  it  at 
all  from  the  subjacent  country  to  the  northward.  The  Bohemian 
quarter,  however,  continued  beautifully  distinct ;  and  mountains  or 
hills,  upwards  of  40  miles  away,  could  be  recognised  with  ease.  We 
took  good  care  to  be  up  in  time  to  witness  the  glories  of  sunrise,  as 
seen  from  the  Koppe ;  from  the  first  orange  streaks  in  the  east,  heralds 
of  the  dawn,  to  the  full  disentanglement  of  the  glorious  luminary 
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froia  his  shroud  of  mist.  Shortly  before  it  rose,  the  summits  of  all 
the  secondary  mountains  lying  within  50  miles,  in  the  semicircle  of 
vision  when  looking  northwards,  loomed  throu  the  vapor,  which  still 
partially  filled  the  loer  regions ;  whilst  here  and  th§re  a  village  spire 
or  n  cluster  of  cottages  In  the  far-famed  Hirschberger,  which  peeped 
throu  a  casual  opening  in  the  mist,  and  at  length  the  towns  of  Warm- 
brunn  and  Erdmannsdorf ,  and  the  pyramidal  hill  of  Kynast,  with  the 
old  castle  crowning  it,  shoed  themselves  distinctly  beneath  us.  In 
order  slightly  to  enlarge  our  field  of  vision  and  get  rid  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  immediate  foreground,  we  mounted  by  a  ladder  to  the 
roof  of  the  hotel,  and  clambered  up  its  higli-pitched  ridge,  by  means 
of  the  transverse  sticks  employed  to  guarantee  it  against  the  furious 
effects  of  the  wind  in  these  lofty  regions.  On  the  Bohemian  side,  in 
the  direction  of  the  fortress  of  Josephstadt  and  Koniggratz,  the  hori- 
zon continued  as  clear  as  on  the  preceding  day,  permitting  us  to  see 
with  considerable  distinctness  to  a  distance  of  probably  60  miles  or 
more.  The  moon  still  hung  high  in  the  heavens  and  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  scene.  The  boundary  line  between  Bohemia  and 
Schlesien  passing,  as  already  mentioned,  only  a  few  feet  belo  the 
summit  of  the  Schneekoppe,  as  it  comes  up  from  the  south-east, 
ranges  away  hence  towards  the  west  for  miles  along  the  very  centre 
of  the  great  ^'Kamm  ;^'  it,  and  the  traveler's  route  being  at  once  indi- 
cated by  the  frequently  recurring  boundary  stones. 

18.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  objects  which  are 
said  to  be  within  the  range  of  a  good  telescope  on  a  clear  day  from 
this  lofty  position.  The  most  open  vue  by  far  is  that  looking  nortth 
wards,  wh§re  the  rich  and  extensive  vale  of  Hirschberg— with  its  gentle 
undulations  and  occasional  patches  of  wood,  numerous  smiling  vil- 
lages and  highly-cultivated  fields,  with  here  and  th§re  a  well-covered, 
snoy  bleach  ground — stretches  away  for  some  20  miles  before  us. 
Beyond  it,  again,  are  seen  the  high  grounds  in  the  direction  of  Ld  wen- 
berg,  Qoldsberg,  and  the  conical  Grftditzberg,  which  we  had  noticed 
on  our  way  to  Breslau,  and  it  is  said  that  the  spires  of  Glogau,  about 
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70  miles  off,  may  sometimes  be  seen  glistening  in  the  distance.  In 
lateral  extent  the  vale  of  Hirschberg  is  scarcely  less  considerable, 
taking  the  Landshuter  Kamm  on  the  east,  and  Schreiberhau  on  the 
west  as  its  extreme  points.  To  the  right  lie  the  village  of  Erdmanns- 
dorf  and  the  towns  of  Schmiedeberg,  Landshut,  and  Liebaa — the  pict- 
uresqly  formed  twin  summits  of  the  Falkenberg,  with  the  royal 
castle  and  woods  of  Fischbach  at  its  base,  and  the  Grilberberg,  with 
the  charmingly  placed  chapel  of  St.  Ann  peeping  throu  the  trees  on 
its  side.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  lonely  vale  lie  the  baths  of 
Warmbrunn,  with  the  conspicuoas  mansion  of  Count  Schaffgotsch. 
and  many  other  goodly  buildings,  the  village  being  an  extensive  one 
and  straggling  far  away  northwards  till  it  threatens  almost  to  touch 
the  respectable  little  town  of  Hirschberg  in  its  rear.  Farther  west 
and  more  immediately  beneath  us  is  the  hill  of  Kynast,  with  its  grand 
old  feudal  castle  in  ruins,  whilst  the  Riesenkamm  towers  majes- 
tic behind  it.  Far  away,  as  if  amongst  the  hills  in  the  distance,  is 
seen  the  Landskrdn  near  Gorlitz,  on  the  line  of  railway  betwixt  Dre^ 
den  and  Breslau.  More  to  the  west  is  the  Iserkamm,  with  the  lofty 
Tafelflchte;  then  the  far-off  but  well-marked  Jeshken  near  the  town 
of  Reichenberg,  and  our  near  n(ibor  and  old  friend  the  Brunnberg 
close  at  hand  in  the  S.  W. — Gross-Aupa  and  Fi*eiheit,  and  the  fortress 
of  Josephstadt  near  Koniggratz  in  the  southern  distance — and  again, 
more  eastward,  Klein-Aupa,  and  the  Forstkamm,  with  the  hills  about 
Schatzlar  and  Adersbach,  and  finally  the  Zoptenberg  far  away  in  the 
N.  £.  Nearly  a  third  of  Bohemia  is  visible  from  the  Koppe,  together 
with  the  whole  of  Loer  Schlesien,  a  considerable  part  of  Upper 
Schlesien  and  of  Lausitz.  The  Carpathians  are,  however,  quite  be- 
yond the  range  of  vision,  tho  some  persons  have  erroneously  fancied 
the  recognized  them. 

19.  llie  district  of  the  Riesengebirge  in  its  longer  axis  has  a 
general  dii-ection  from  W.  N.  W.  towards  E.  S.  E.,  having  the  Iser  at 
one  extremity  and  Schatzlar  on  the  other;  with  the  towns  of 
Hohenelbe  and  Freiheit  on  its  Bohemian  or  southern  side ;  and  Oppau, 
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Schmiedeberg,  Kynast,  and  Schrelberhau  on  its  northern  or  Silesian. 
It  prodaces  the  least  imposing  effect  from  the  N.  W.— that  is  when 
the  tourist  approaches  it  by  the  Iserbergkamm,  as  the  hills  here  are 
themselves  so  lofty  as  to  take  off  much  of  its  apparent  altitude ;  and 
from  their  close  proximity  to  it  they  even  conceal  it  totally  from  most 
points  till  we  are  close  upon  it.  As  seen  from  the  S.  E. — ^that  is  from 
the  direction  of  Schatzlar — it  is  peculiarly  impressive,  presenting  the 
the  most  imposing  outlines.  The  subordinate  hills  are  loer  in  these 
directions,  less  crowded,  and  yet  sufficiently  numerous  and  diverse  in 
form  and'  altitude  to  give  much  effectiveness  to  its  base,  in  their 
grouped  and  foreshortened  condition.  There  are  parts  of  Bohemia 
wh^re  it  is  distinctly  visible  70  miles  off,  and  even  at  this  distance  it  is 
a  very  striking  object.  From  the  vale  of  Hirschberg,  in  all  quarters 
it  shos  magnificent  as  to  altitude,  tho  its  long  equable  wall-like 
outline  has,  perhaps,  somewhat  of  monotony  about  it,  which  prevents 
it  being  quite  perfect  in  the  eye  of  the  painter. 

20.  Having  crossed  the  Koppenplan  in  a  westerly  direction,  we 
continued  on  in  the  same  line  along  the  lofty  ridge,  by  f oUoing  which 
and  the  boundary  stones  between  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  domin- 
ions, it  is  impossible  to  miss  one's  way.  To  our  right  hand,  some 
hundred  feet  beneath  us,  we  passed  a  couple  of  mountain  tarns. 
The  ^^Mittagstein,''  or  *^mid-day  rock,''  was  the  next  remarkable  object 
we  came  upon,  being  from  its  magnitude  a  land-mark  visible  from  the 
n^boring  hills  and  the  vale  beneath  for  miles  around.  It  consists 
of  huge  masses  of  granite  piled  one  on  the  top  of  another,  and 
looks  like  the  fragment  of  some  giant  wall ;  it  is  easy  to  clamber  up  it 
but  the  vue  continues  the  same  nearly  as  that  from  the  Schneekoppe, 
and  from  the  Kamm  on  which  it  stands.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
^^Teufeisstein,"  probably  from  the  legend  of  Riibezahl  having  had  the 
intention  of  hurling  it  into  the  lake  belo.  Before  mid-day  we  had 
reached  the  wet  boggy  passage,  not  quite  half  a  mile  long,  throu  the 
^^Mftdelwiese,"  after  having  rejected  the  pressing  request  of  a  set  of 
stout  mountaineers  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  on  chairs  with 
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poles,  dryshod  over  it.  Nor  had  we  any  reason  to  regret  our  mag- 
nanimity ;  for,  as  tliSre  had  been  no  recent  rain,  we  got  comfortably 
throu  it  on  the  large  stepping-stones  laid  th§re  by  the  chair-carriers. 
We  here  passed  throu  the  first  fir  trees  we  had  met  in  these  high 
regions,  but  still  stonted.  We  next  ascended  the  great  ^^Starrohaube,'' 
nearly  4,500  feet  high,  still  with  the  old  vue  of  the  Hlrschberg  Valley 
on  our  right,  within  its  wide  hilly  frame— and  the  ^*Siebengrilnde,*» 
or  ^'Seven  Qlens,"  on  our  left,  tliat  is,  the  Bohemian  side;  and  passed 
at  intervals  of  a  few  thousand  feet  several  colossal  blocks  of  granite, 
caUed  successively  the  *'^adelstein,''  or  the  *'Mannstein,"  Ac.  Near 
one  of  these  lie  2  long-shaped  masses  of  the  same  material,  a  very 
little  apart,  and  leaving  a  deep  chink  between  them  partially  covered 
by  a  third  huge  slab;  and  this  has  been  dignified  with  the  title  of 
BUbeziOirs-grave ;  nearly  every  spot  here  be&ring  testimony  to  the 
extent  of  the  by-gdne  fame  of  this  once  so  popular  sprite. 

21.  ^*Hohe  Rad,^^  the  next  of  these  hemisferical  prominences  which 
we  scaled,  rises  to  4,700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  700  feet  above 
the  average  hight  of  the  ridge,  and  is  strewed  thickly  with  granite 
blocks  like  the  others  we  had  already  come  over,  amongst  which  the 
guides,  in  th§lr  leisure  hours,  had  here  and  th§re;  when  the  path  was 
I>articularly  rugged  and  unsafe,  built  artificial  steps  or  cleared 
away  hindrances.  Both  the  ^^violet  moss^'  and  Iceland  moss  are 
found  amongst  the  stones  here  in  abundance.  Having  reached  the 
dark  precipices  called  the  '^Sohneogmben/'  or  '^sno  ravines,"  we 
held  a  council  of  war,  and  tho  it  was  but  3  o'clock,  and  we  had  ^^left 
behind  us,"  as  thgy  say  in  Germany,  but  18  miles  since  starting,  we 
resolved  to  halt  here  for  the  night.  We  had  set  out  with  the  mutual 
resolution,  to  make  our  tour  one  of  pleasurable  exercise,  and  not  of 
fatigue  and  perpetual  pushing  forward— the  error  into  which  so  many 
pedestrians  fall  in  their  earlier  Joumeyings,  often  to  the  permanent 
injury  of  their  health,  and  the  certain  diminution  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  scenery,  as  well  as  of  the  chances  of  its  being  well  seen  and 
accurately  remembered. 
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22.  The  great  mountain  wall  is  here  deeply  indicated  by  two  tre- 
mendous black  ravines  close  to  one  another,  cut  almost  perpendicu- 
larly into  its  sides,  with  very  irregular  Jagged  surfaces,  and  almost 
1,000  feet  deep.  As  these  fearful  chasms  look  due  northwards,  sno, 
in  small  quantities,  lies  in  th6ir  recesses  all  the  summer  throu,  and 
gives  them  th^ir  name.  On  the  wild  promontory  of  granite,  which 
separates  the  one  from  the  other,  we  can  walk  out  amidst  great  blocks 
of  the  same  stone  which  are  tossed  about  in  strange  confusion,  and 
thence  look  back  down  the  rugged  appalling  rents,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  the  cliff,  detached,  in  the  process  of 
ages,  by  moisture  and  frost.  The  contrast  of  this  savage  f or^round 
with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  populous  valley,  seen  throu  the 
huge  rent,  is  very  striking.  We  were  treated,  while  standing  out 
here,  to  the  effect  of  a  small  cannon-shot,  in  calling  forth  the  echoes 
from  the  cliffs,  which  proved  very  fine,  tho  not  equal  to  those  of 
Adersbach.  One  of  the  most  enormous  of  the  blocks  of  granite  here- 
about, lies  at  the  back  of  the  little  inn,  and  goes  by  the  name  of 
''Subezahls'kanzel,^  or  pulpit. 

23.  The  ^'Elbfair*  is  a  cascade  of  considerable  hight^nearly  200 
feet — ^bnt  of  no  great  effect,  being  broken  several  times,  crawling 
down  the  rocks,  rather  than  wildly  leaping  them,  and  almost  entirely 
bare  of  wood  as  well  as  destitute  of  striking  rocky  outlines.  The 
body  of  water  also  is  inconsiderable,  notwithstanding  the  artificial 
aid  of  a  sluice.  Its  chief  interest,  however,  arises  from  its  being  one 
of  the  best  kndn  sdurces  of  the  liver  Elbe,  tho  not  the  principal  one. 
The  Welsswasser  (Alba,  or  Elbe)  i^hich  has  a  much  better 
claim,  rises  10  miles  further  to  the  eastward  in  the  "Weisse^Wiese," 
the  boggy  meadds  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Riesengebirge,  near 
the  base  of  the  Schneekoppe;  whence  it  fids  westward,  along  *^the 
Seven  Glens,''  to  join  the  lesser  Elbfiuss,  near  the  Spindler  mill. 
The  latter  feeder  has,  doubtless,  run  away  with  more  than  its 
share  of  the  glory  of  originating  this  fine  river,  in  consequence  of  the 
conspicuoosness  of  the  fall  it  forms  so  near  its  sdurce.    The  united 
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Stream  was,  for  nearly  20  miles,  parallel  with  the  Aapa,  which  it  Joins 
at  the  Bohemian  town  Jaromiez ;  and,  subsequently,  at  Melnick,  belo 
Prag,  it  receives  the  Moldau,  and  thus  re-inf orced  shapes  its  course 
north-westward,  towards  Saxon-Switzerland  and  Dresden.  The  vue 
down  the  ^^Elbgrund,''  which  takes  nearly  a  strait  direction  south- 
wards, reaches  far  out  into  Bohemia,  over  the  little  town  of  Hohen- 
Elbe,  about  15  miles  away.  Be-ascending  by  numerous  steps  which 
have  been  made  here  for  the  convenience  of  travelers,  we  again 
reached  the  summit  of  the  ^'Kamm,''and  directing  our  cSurse  towards 
the  N.  W.,  across  this  high  moorland,  called  '•Elbwiese,"  we  soon 
come  upon  a  little  well,  about  2  feet  in  depth,  and  not  much  more  in 
width,  lying  a  little  belo  the  level  of  the  turf,  and  marked  by  a  small 
heap  of  stones  in  its  n§borhood.  This  was  the  celebrated  ^^Elb- 
quelle,''  the  source  of  the  cascade  we  had  Just  seen.  ^ 

24.  From  this  point  we  reached  the  ^*Neue  Schlesische  Baude'' 
in  about  2  hours'  easy  walking,  keeping  steadily  on,  all  the  while,  in 
a  N.  W.  direction,  having  first  the  Spitzberg,  and  subsequently  the 
Beiftrftger  (the  last  of  the  dome-like  elevations  on  the  crest  of  the 
Biesenkamm  to  the  westward)  on  our  right.  Whilst  still  amongst 
the  woods^  on  the  declivity  of  the  Beiftrftger  mountain,  about  5  miles 
short  of  Schreiberhau,  we  came  on  the  Zaokenfall,  the  finest  water- 
fall, I  apprehend,  in  the 'whole  Biesengebirge,  being  about  100  feet 
high,  situated  in  a  very  picturesq  dell,  well  broken  by  bold  rocks, 
largely  supplied  with  water,  and  supported  by  masses  of  foliage, 
most  happily  distributed.  It  rushes  down  a  perpendicular  chasm  in 
the  granite  rock,  dividing  into  3  branches  as  it  falls,  and  producing 
plentiful  showers  of  spray  as  it  descends.  The  Kochel,  which  rises 
in  the  "Schneegi-ube,"  and  runs  for  a  time  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Zacken,  mingling  its  waters  with  it,  a  few  miles  loer,  also  forms  a 
respectable  waterfall  not  far  from  the  one  we  had  Just  seen.  Indeed, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  narroness  of  this  range,  which 
affords  no  sufficient  surface  for  the  collection  of  great  waters,  th^re 
are  no  considerable  falls  in  the  Biesengebirge.    We  Boon  alter 
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emerged  from  the  wood  upon  the  magniflceot  new  road,  which  runs 
throu  the  Mariental,  by  the  side  of  the  Zaclien,  as  this  river, is  on  its 
way,  past  Schreiberhau  and  Warmbrunn,  to  Join  the  Bober  at 
Hirschberg. 

2S«  A  walk  of  a  few  minutes  6ff  the  road,  into  the  wood  on  the 
left  hand,  brOt  us  upon  a  precipice  overhanging  the  river.  The  huge 
rock  whose  side  forms  it,  has  its  fello  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream.  These  2  ro<;ks  are  distinguished  by  the  ominous  name  of  the 
^*Rabensteiii,''  or  Gallds.  The  vue  up  and  down  the  wooded  glen, 
the  river  rushing  rapidly  along  its  rocky  bed,  the  bridge  and  the  road, 
form  a  picturesq  scene.  Here,  as  at  most  remarkable  points  of  vue 
in  Germany,  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  body  when  exhausted  by  the  previous  walk,  or  by  the  over-excite- 
ment of  the  feelings  in  the  contemplation  of  the  scene.  The  power 
and  necessity  of  frequent  eating  and  drinking,  the  ever-recurring 
^^Lass  una  doch  etwas  geniessen  !*'  of  the  Teutonic  sentimental  tour- 
ist, is  a  remarkable  feature  in  his  character.  To  the  French,  the  Ital- 
ian, and  even  the  English  traveler  in  search  of  the  picturesq,  this 
incipient  craving  after  beer  and  ^*butterbrod''  is  an  enigma.  The 
Mariental  winds  away,  in  and  out,  very  prettily  for  some  3  or  4  miles, 
with  its  steep  sides  mantled  with  woods.  The  drive  thence  to  Warm- 
brunn  is  a  very  pleasing  one,  abounding  in  beautiful  vues,  passing 
throu  Schreiberhau. 

26.  A  circuitous  road,  passing  throu  Petersdorf ,  brdt  us  at  length 
to  Herrosdorf ,  whence,  in  spite  of  a  hot  sun  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  July,  we  made  a  rapid  march  upon  the  Castle  of  Kynast, 
up  the  steep  winding  path  about  2  miles  long,  throu  the  woods.  This 
noble  ruin  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  placed  in  Grermany ;  whilst, 
for  the  interest  of  the  histories  and  legends*  connected  with  it,  few 
can  surpass  or  even  equal  it.  It  stands  on  a  conical  hill  of  granite, 
upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  which  is  separated  from  the 
Herdberg,  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Riesengebirge,  by  a  deep,  dark 
rocky  glen,  called  the  Hollental.    The  sides  of  this  ravine  are  par- 
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tially  coFered  by  dark  pines,  which  root  themselrefi  with  amazing 
tenacity  amidst  the  stony  debris.  The  castle  was  neyer  taken,  bat 
perished  a  virgin  fortress  by  fire,  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  liav- 
ing  been  struck  by  lightning  in  August,  1675,  about  400  yeai*s  after 
its  erection ;  and  its  roof  and  all  other  combustible  parts  were  then 
consumed  and  never  since  i-eplaced.  The  vue  from  the  great  tower 
is  one  of  the  richest  and  loveliest  possible, — the  6ft-mentioned  vale  of 
Hirschberg — as  it  lies  in  the  gigantic  embrace  of  the  mountains  we 
had  been  exploring,  extending  itself,  in  ever-varying  but  unfailing 
beauty,  from  the  castle  of  Qreifenstein,  near  Friedeberg  in  the  west, 
to  Schmiedeberg ;  and  the  picturesqly  formed  hills  in  its  i-ear,  to  the 
N.  E. ;  the  Grftberberg  with  its  noble  woods,  and  the  little  white 
chapel,  gleaming  throu  them  some  way  belo  the  summit ;  and  tlie 
innumerable  sunny  villages  scattered  over  the  landscape  beneath. 
About  6  miles  belo  the  Schneekoppe,  to  the  eastward,  is  a  cunoua 
wooden  church,  in  the  Norwegian  style  '-Kirch- Wang"  [brdtfrom 
Norway  and  re-]  erected  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  What  was  the  tour- 
nament-place, in  front  of  the  castle,  is  occupied  by  the  tables  and  chairs 
of  the  coffee-drinkers  from  Warmbrunn ;  coffee  parties  being  here,  as 
elswh^re,  the  chief  afternoon  resource  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Ger- 
man watering-places. 

27.  The  best  point  from  which  to  visit  the  Riesengebirge  is  the 
picturesqly-placed  town  of  Hirschberg,  ''the  Pearl  of  Schlesien," 
as  it  is  called,  with  some  slight  exaggeration  of  its  charms.  Its  situ- 
ation is  fine,  as  it  rests  more  than  1,100  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the 
clearest  and  most  bracing  air,  and  surrounded  by  hills  and  streams 
which  lead  from  one  fin^  point  of  vue  to  another.  The  town  is  an- 
cient, and  fragments  of  the  walls  are  still  shdn ;  but  there  Is  really 
little  worth  seeing  in  the  way  of  street  or  chui-ch.  Many  lovely 
walks  in  the  n^borhood  compensate  for  the  lack  of  interest  in  the 
town.  A  delicious  ''anlage,"  or  pleasure  ground,  leads  to  the  Cav- 
alierberg.  In  another  direction,  and  overlooking  the  spot  wh§re  the 
Bober  and  the  Zacken  unite  their  waters,  rises  the  Baiuberg^  from 
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which  is  obtained  a  grand  rue  of  the  m^estic  range  of  the  Biesen- 
kamm.  As  no  German  can  enjoy  such  a  spot  without  his  pipe  and 
his  beer,  we  find  the  usual  restaurant  at  every  good  point  of  yue.  I 
confess  to  much  sympathy  with  the  Teuton  who,  after  his  hot  walk 
from  the  town,  finds  himself  supplied  with  an  easy-chair  and  other 
comforts,  while  he  gazes  on  the  grand  panorama  of  towering  ranges, 
seamed  by  water-courses  and  enriched  by  the  contrasted  coloring  of 
the  pine-woods  and  the  bare  sun-smitten  summits.  Many  delightful 
excursions  can  be  made  within  a  short  distance  of  Hirschberg.  By 
taldng  the  train  for  half-an-hour  to  Erdmannsdorf,  for  example,  a 
charming  walk  across  country  leads  to  Warmbrunn,  a  great 
health-resort  on  account  of  its  sulfur  springs.  The  town  is  pretty 
and  prettily  laid  out,  the  mountains  being  a  continual  source  of  enjoy- 
ment, as  they  can  be  seen  in  all  their  breadth  and  glory  from  erery 
point.  The  Schlossgarten  especially  forms  a  charming  spot  for 
lounging.  From  Warmbrunn  either  a  return  can  be  made  to  Hirsch- 
berg, or  the  traveler  who  intends  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  Giant 
range  may  with  greater  convenience  proceed  to  the  little  town  of 
Hermsdorf,  which  is  within  easy  distance  and  makes  an  excel- 
lent starting  point.  Close  to  Hermsdorf  rises  the  castle  of  Kynast — 
reduced  to  a  ruin  2  centuries  ago  by  the  stroke  of  lightning.  It  stands 
high  with  a  wide  and  noble  prospect  of  crags  and  streams  and  wood- 
lands. The  story  of  Kynast  and  of  the  hard-hefirted  Kunegunde,  has 
been  made  widely  kn5n  by  the  famous  ballad  of  Komer.*  One  of  the 
chief  industries  in  this  district  is  that  of  glass-polishing  and  glass- 
staining,  and  atJosEPHiNENHUTTE,  about  12  miles  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Zacken  from  Hermsdorf,  th§re  is  the  largest  factory.  The 
little  Gasthaus  at  Josephinenhiitte  is  the  headquarters  for  the  guides 
who  conduct  travelers  to  the  Koppe.  They  are  required  not  so  much 
from  any  difficulty  regarding  the  way,  because  a  German  society  has 
done  all  that  is  possible  to  make  the  ascent  easy,  but  in  case  of  any 
sudden  mist  obscuring  the  land-marks.  The  ascent  to  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  is  easy,  along  a  good  path,  with  many  resting-places  in  tho 
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shape  of  inns.  In  order  to  reach  the  Elbbrunnen — the  inslgnifioant- 
lookin^^  spring  whence  issue  the  waters  destined  to  flo  wide  and  far 
to  the  Northern  Sea — ^the  traveler  lias  to  make  a  slight  descent  from 
the  ridge  towards  the  Sieben  GriLnde,  and  instead  of  walking  right  on 
to  the  Schneegruben  which  lie  on  the  northern  slope,  he  passes  to  the 
southern  side  wh^re  he  discovers  wliat  the  Arab  word  for  a  well  so 
grafically  pictures— an  "eye" — a  bright  fountain  filling  a  stony  basin 
and  giving  birth  to  a  tiny  stream  soon  to  gro  into  the  giant  river.  A 
short  walk  leads  to  the  Elbfall,  whgre  the  waters  make  a  leap  of  some 
145  feet.  Near  this,  almost  under  the  shado  of  the  giant  Korkonosch, 
stands  the  Elbfallbaude.  These  "bauden,"  or  wooden  huts,  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  district.  Th^re  are  no  stone  houses  on  the  mountains. 
The  crowds  of  tourists,  who  are  5ften  compelled  to  take  shelter  in 
these  ruf  bothies  from  the  mists  and  rain,  which  abound  at  all  seasons. 
Another  curious  feature  in  this  district  is  the  number  of  inns  pitched 
on  the  very  summits  of  the  mountains,  at  which  an  excellent  ^table 
d'hote'  is  regularly  spread,  and  in  connection  with  which  thSre  are 
both  post  and  telegraf  offices.  This  is  the  case  on  the  Schneekoppe, 
at  an  elevation  of  5,272  above  the  sea.  After  leaving  the  Elbfall- 
b&ude,  with  its  fine  vue  over  the  Elbgrund,  an  ascent  of  about  an  hour 
brings  the  traveler  to  the  Schneegrubenbaude,  or  the  little  inn  which 
is  pitched  on  the  edge  of  the  Great  and  Little  Sohneegruben,  or 
sno  graves.  These  are  immense  gullies  which  lie  1,000  feet  belo  sheer 
precipices  of  granite,  and  are  Btrewn  with  enormous  b5lders,  covered 
with  a  vegetation  that  seems  the  stranger  in  such  a  region,  because  of 
the  masses  of  sno  which  lie  unmelted,  even  in  summer,  in  the  deptlis 
of  the  abyss.  Close  by  the  hut  is  the  '''BtibezahVs  Kanzel^^^  a  project- 
ing mass  of  rock,  rising  close  to  the  rest-house,  whence  is  obtained 
an  extensive  vue. 

28.  The  traveler  is  now  fairly  on  the  ridge  of  the  great  mountains, 
and  can  without  much  fatigue  reach  from  summit  to  summit.  Close 
at  hand  is  the  Hohe  Bad  (4.967  feet),  the  top  of  which  can  be  gained 
in  about  20  minutes.    The  path  from  the  Hohe  Bad  leads  by  the 
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Sturmhaube  and  a  fresh  series  of  fantastic  rocks— the  Mannttein^  the 
Madelstein^  and  the  Vogelstein — which  seem  more  likely  to  interest 
tourists  coming  from  the  plains  than  persons  accustomed  to  mount- 
ain-lands. In  less  than  2  hours  the  Petersbaude  is  n^ned — a  wooden 
rest-house,  which  commands  on  a  clear  day  a  wide  prospect  over 
Bohemia.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  of  tourists,  who  delight  tc  pledge  one 
another  in  vue  of  the  rich  land  stretched  belo,  and  with  the  sense 
that  there  is  now  but  a  short  pull  to  the  ^*Koppe,''  wh^re  their  toils 
are  to  end.  Except  another  series  of  rocks-~the  MiUagttein^  and  a 
semi-circular  series  called  the  DrtisUine — there  is  nothing  to  interest 
the  tourist  before  he  attacks  the  ^^Koppe,"  except  a  vue  of  2  mountain 
tarns,  lying  deep  and  dark  beneath.  These  are  the  Groase  Teich^  and 
the  Kleine  Teich^  the  former  as  destitute  of  trout  as  the  other  is  full. 
After  crossing  the  Koppen  plain,  covered  with  weird-loolcing  dwarf 
pine,  another  mountain  inn  is  reached  with  a  meteorological  station. 
From  that  point  to  the  summit  the  ascent  occupies  about  }  of  an  hour, 
by  a  path  recently  constructed  and  furnished  with  the  luxurious  pro- 
tection of  a  wall  on  either  side,  and  so  engineered  that  it  winds  grad- 
ually to  the  blunted  cone  of  granite  which  forms  the  crown  of  the 
great  Sohneekoppe  or  Riesenkoppe,  the  highest  point  in  central 
Germany.  Far  from  sharing  the  solitude,  which  is  the  usual  heiltage 
of  such  spots,  the  Schneekoppe  possesses  a  chapel,  and  has  also  2 
comfortable  inns.  Once  a  year,  in  the  month  of  August,  service  is 
celebrated  in  the  chapel,  which  stands  on  the  frontier  line  between 
Bohemia  and  Schlesien.  But  on  every  day  during  the  ^ ^season"  crowds 
of  travelers  occupy  the  inns  and  make  the  mountain  air  noisy  with 
gutturals,  and  redolent  with  the  tobacco  smoke  that  curls  from  the 
lips  of  every  German  when  in  the  plenitude  of  enjoyment.  The  vue 
on  a  clear  day  from  the  Koppe  is  a  remarkable  one.  Near  at  hand 
stretches  the  double  line  of  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Sieben 
Griinde;  on  the  right  the  range  Just  traveled  over,  with  the  great 
scalp  of  the  Hohe  Bad ;  and  to  the  left  the  southern  range  with  the 
huge  Korkonosch  and  Zlegenriicken  lifting  their  high  ridges  of  bare 
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rock.  Between  these  chains  lie  the  Sieben  GHinde  or  seven  glens,  or 
more  strictly  still,  what  in  southern  Scotland  would  be  termed  the 
seven  ^'grains,''  or  branches  from  which  streams  descend.  The 
Weisswasser,  rising  almost  at  the  base  of  the  Koppe,  flds  down  the 
Sieben  GrQnde  till  it  Joins  the  Elbe  coming  to  meet  it  from  the  Hohe 
Rad,  and  there,  when  united,  thSir  waters  dash  down  the  gorge  which 
cleaves  the  Ziegenriicken  and  throu  which  the  Elbe  reaches  south- 
ward to  the  level  lands  of  Bohemia.  There  are  other  GHinde— some 
of  them  wild  in  a  high  degree — which  can  be  seen  from  the  summit. 
There  is  the  grand  Riesengrund  lying  to  the  south,  and  at  the-  nearly 
perpendicular  depth  of  2,000  feet — a  mi^estlc  gorge— while  to  the 
north  the  picturesq  Melzergrund  lies  wild  and  open.  But  it  is  the 
distant  vue  which  forms  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Schneekoppe.  To 
the  north  the  picturesq  valley  stretching  to  Hirschberg  lies  bounded 
by  its  embosoming  hills.  To  the  east  we  gaze  on  the  wide  expanse  of 
Schlesien  as  far  as  Breslau,  more  than  60  miles ;  the  Eulengebirge 
rise  on  the  south-eastern  horizon ;  to  the  S.  W.  a  glimpse  is  caut  of  the 
Weissberg,  near  which  we  kno  that  the  ancient  Prag  lifts  its  towers. 
An  equally  extensive  vue  is  gained  to  the  west.  It  is  rarely  that  the 
traveler  is  favored  on  this  mist-breeding  hight  with  a  clear  horizon, 
or  is  privileged  to  enjoy  the  grandeur  of  a  sunset,  because  of  the 
clouds  which  so  frequently  make  the  Koppe  th^ir  resting-place.  But 
when  such  a  privilege  is  given  no  language  can  exaggerate  the  splen- 
dor of  the  scene.  These  are  moments  which  form  an  education,  im- 
parting stores  of  feeling  from  which  impressions  of  the  great  and 
beautiful  can  be  drawn  during  a  life-time. 

1.  From  **Bentley's  Ml8cellany"(abrldged),1851,— exceptHH  27-28,  which  are 
from  article  by  Donakl  Hacleod;  in  '^Glimpses  of  Europe^  edited  by  W.  C. 
Procter,  London.  1890. 

2.  For  details,  see  Mrs.  Ellet's  collection  of  German  legends,  called" Evenings 
atWoodlawn'^  (N.  Y.,  1849,  348  pp.)— -Ed.  Travel, 

29*  The  terms  ^^Koppe,"  and  **Uaube,"  which  are  in  incessant  use  in  these 
mountain  districts,  beinjr  corruptions  of  the  common  German  words  "KopF 
and  **Haupt"  (the  head),  are  correctly  expressive  of  the  dome-shuped  sum- 
mits which  arise  at  short  intervals  along  the  ^'Kamm"  or  lofty  continuous 
crest  which  characterizes  the  Rieeengebirge.  Indeed  the  popular  nomen- 
clature of  mountain  ouTlines  is  often  most  ptnific— as  for  example,  the 
**Bttck,"  or  rof  spire  of  the  If»ergebirge— the  •*Horn"  of  the  Swiss  Alpine 
scenery— the  "Aiguilles''  and  "Dents,''  of  the  mountains  of  Savoie— the  "Pic.** 
of  Southern  France,  Ac.— each  of  which  dearly  characterizes  the  prevalent 
form  in  the  respective  district 
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Ihiubrflck,       14:2. 
Inselsbeiig,      03 :2. 
Interlaken,    5:1,19:1. 
Inverary,       22 :5. 
Inverlochy  castle,  22:8. 
Inveronm,       22  .*9. 
IRELAND,  ^r  KiL- 
LARNBT. 

Irish,  character,  10:1-2. 
IselsbeiY  pass,    14 :5. 
I^re  valley,    51 :2,  4. 
Islettes,  leM,       9:10. 
Italians,  thieving  among, 

29:10. 
ITALY,  Central,  S^T 

8AB1NE  MT8.,  (N«) 
^gr  ALBBNOA,  FU>R- 
ENCB,  LaGO  MaQ- 
GIOKB,  VaLLOM- 

brosa;  (N*  £•)  tSr 
Bavenna,  Yenicr; 
(N.  W.)  1^-  Rivie- 
ra ;  (S«)  ^gr  Naples, 
Sicily. 

—,  fascination  of,   29:2. 

Ivy.  as  decoration,  54 : 
10. 

James  JT;.^^  "Devon- 
shire,"—**George  and 
Champlain"  (lakes)— 
'•Holland,"  —  Leman 
(lake)  —  **Quebec,»* 
— "Eavenna." 

Jesus,  coat  of,  27 :18 ; 
early  representations 
of,  26:7;    29:12. 

Joch  pass,       28 .8. 

Jnchllpass,       28:5. 

Jungftna,       5:2,4,7; 
hotel,  5 :5, 6. 

Justis  valley,    43:1-2. 

Kander  river,    19 :7. 

Kandersteff,       31 :1. 

Karwendel,       40 :7. 

Keilhan,       62:5. 

Keithf  Elwyn,  ^gr 
Lago  Maggiore. 

Kellnerin,  the,        46  U(. 

Keswick,       6:7. 

Kilchnm.       22:5. 

EILLABNET,  lakes, 
10:1-5. 

Kirk  Fell,       0:11. 

Klrkston  pass,    0 :4. 

Kniebis  baths,    23:8. 

Krimmlfall,       14:8.' 

LouM.h,       52 :8. 


LAGO  MAGOIORE  by 
ElwynKeitk.  2:1-15. 

La  Grave,  17:15-16. 

LAKES,  The  ENG- 
LISH. 6:1-18. 

Lakes,  Ital.,  ^gr  Lago 
Maggiore. 

Lakes,  Swiss,  ^pr  Gene- 
va, Zarich. 

Lake-dwellers,    39 :4. 

Lamm,       50 :6. 

Laudeck,        14 :1. 

Landes,  the,         37 :2. 

Laudro,       14 :6. 

Lundqoart,       25 :1. 

Liinguale  Pikes,  6 :1, 
8,4. 

Laon,       9 :7. 

La  Roche,       7:4. 

La  Teste,       370^. 

LatomiA,       45:15-17. 

Laufeuburg,    23:21. 

Lausanne,       55 :4. 

Lauteret,  col  du,  17 :19, 
20. 

Lauterbrunnen,     5 :2-8. 

Lavlzzara,       49 :0. 

Lee.  Boberty  9Sr 
"Nice." 

Leng,       18:1. 

Lermos,       40 :4. 

LesClavaux,    17:7. 

Les  Houssoirs,  9 :8. 

Lesse  river,       7 :8. 

Letters,  non-delivery,  in 
Spain,  33:28. 

Lettere,       35:14. 

LEUK,       13:1-9. 

Leysin,       55 :18. 

Lienz,       14 :5-0. 

Linton,  E.  (L.),  |S7* 
,»->*Venioe.» 


'Naples,' 
Livet,       17:7. 
Locarno,       2 :10-12. 
Loch  Awe,        22 :7. 

—  Creran,       22 :7. 

—  Eil,       22:8. 

—  Eiive,       22:5. 
J.K>ch  Fyne,       22 :5. 
LochLlnnhe,       22:6. 
Loch  Long,       22:4. 
Lodgings    in   Germany, 

discomforts  of,  44:4, 
7;  comforts,  44:7. 
[ry  Housekeeping. 

Lodore,       0 :8, 9. 

Longman,     TF:,     ^ST 


'*Tirol.» 
Lottery  in  Spain,  33:28. 
Luughrigg  Fell.        6:4. 
Lourdes,       24 :4. 
Luchou,       24 :2. 
Lttnersee,       3 :8. 
Ltttschineu  val.,    5:9. 
Luggage,  charge  for  care 

of.  23:20. 
Luxemburg.       27 :4. 
Lynton,       38:4. 
Maarf elder Maar,  52:4. 
31acaroui-making,     35 : 

Madrid,       33:4-9. 
Mftunedorf,       39:4. 
MAGGIA       VALLEY 
?bv/>.  W.FreehfiM) 

' — ,2:18,15. 

Main  river,  upper,    4 :5. 
Manderscheid,    52 :8. 4. 
Mangertou  mt.,    10 :8. 
Mannheim,       8 :1. 
Marienbad,       50 :5. 
Marienburg,       27 :7. 
Marino,  30:1. 

Markirch,       34:2. 
Martinswand,         46:8. 
Matterdale  moor,    6:12. 
Matterhom,       31 :8. 
Maure  mts.,       21 :6. 
Mayen,       52 :7. 
Meat  in  Germany,  poor 

guality,   44:8;  54:8; 

56:3;inSwitz.,  57:4. 
Menemtfl.,       17:18. 
Meilen,       39 :4. 
Meissen,  castle,       58 :8. 
Men  Fell.       6:12. 
Menelstein,       34:6. 
Mentone,  social  defects, 

1:5. 
Mei*cenaries,    treatment 

of,  9 :  note  6. 
Messina,       45 :2. 
Mcttenberg,  mt,       5 :9. 
Metz,  9:n. 

Meuse,  lower,       7 :8. 
Miracles,    modern,   27: 

12-18. 
Misericordia,     brethem 

of,  35 -.5. 
Mistral,  the,  21 :1 :  40 :5. 
Mittetiwald,       40 :6. 
M5nch,m't,       5:7. 
MoU,  45:8. 
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MONACO  AND  MON- 
T]£*-CABLO,by  Grant 
AUen.SOii'S. 

— ,  nante,  30:4;  goyem- 
ment,  30  :S. 

MoDetier,  17:21. 

Hoiitafgle,  oastle,      7  H. 

MONTAVON,  (by  S:  J. 
Capper)  3:1*18. 

MoutDovon,       55 :7. 

Honte-Oarlo,  charms  of, 
for  reapeotable  people, 
1:6. 

Hontmorenci,  fall,  10 :4. 

MoDtreux,       55 :6. 

Moroles,       55  :U. 

MoritKburg,       58:7. 

MOSEUThe,    27:1-16. 

Moseuberg,       52 :4. 

Hosqultoea,  on  Riviera, 
33:2. 

Mountaineers,  '^lionest," 
17:2. 

MuokroM  abbey,    16  U(. 

Mu>:geiidorf,       4 :7-6. 

Mummelsee,       23:6. 

Mummies,  at  Bordeaux, 
33:25. 

Murgvall&r,       23:5. 

MuHiiel  slieUs,  bridge  of, 
50:1. 

Nab  Scar,  mt.,  0 :1, 8. 5. 

Naples  oomp.  witli 
Venice,       20:1. 

Naples,  environs,  sum- 
mer in.  35:10.12,13. 

NAPLES,  liAY  OF,  by 
E.  (L,)  Linton,  35: 
1-16. 

NECKAU.tbe,      8:1-6. 

-,  41:1. 

Nervous  diseases,  baths 
for,    24:3. 

Neudcck,       4 :6. 

Neul&irchen,       54 :6. 

Neuralgia,  climate  for, 
37  .-2. 

Nice,  defects,    1 :6. 

NICK,  IN  THE  MOUN- 
TAINS NEAR  {by 
Bo.  Lee)  32:1-5. 

Nie^eu^mt.,    19:3. 

N<»ll,       53 -Ji-?. 

Nowvllle  Qoi-ge,     55 :9. 

Niirburg,       52:11. 

Nyon,  55 :3. 

Oban,       22.-6. 


Obtirlin,       34:8. 

Oescbinen  lake,    31:1. 

Old  Man  mt.,        6:1,4. 

Olevano,       36:7. 

(Hiphant^M.  O.  (IT.), 
or  "Heidelberg." 

Olive  trees,       11: 1. 

Opi»enau,  23 :8. 

Orre^t  Head,       6 :1. 

Ortygia,  45:19. 

OssHU,  valine  d%     24:6. 

Ossian,  22 '.8. 

Ouchv,  55 :4. 

OYBlN,the,        48:1-8. 

Palalda,       40:8.7-8. 

Palestrina,        36:8,16. 

Pallanza,       2:2^. 

PapnUtein,       58 :8. 

Papyrus,       45:20. 

Partenkirchen,    40:8. 

I'asterz  glacier,       14 :4. 

Patenen,       3:10. 

Patio,  the,    33:22.24. 

Patterdale,       0:12. 

PatzuHun  valley.     3 :18. 

PauUnzelle,       62  W(. 

Payn,  JSSjffie,  ^T  "Bad- 
enweiler." 

Peccia,  49 :8. 

PEGNITZ  VALLBY,  50 : 
1-5. 

PeiHsenbei^,    46:2. 

I'elago,  11 :1. 

Pfandlscharte,    14 -.4. 

Pbilippeville,       7:2. 

Photography,  amateur, 
inSwitz.,    47:1. 

Pictures,  dutch  school. 
15:2. 

Pierrefonds,       9 :5. 

Pigs  iu  Italy,       36:2. 

Pine  Forests  benefit  con- 
sumptives,   37 :2. 

Pitieta,  the,       26  .*6. 

PIssevache,       55:11. 

Plaalarism,  by  A :  J :  C. 
Hare.       33:15. 

Plans,  (Les)        55 :14. 

Plunsee,       40 :6. 

l*oilvache  ruins,    7 :2. 

Pompeiian  house,  imita- 
tion of,       4 :2. 

Pont-Summevesle,    9  rO. 

Ponte-Brolla,       49 :1. 

Poplar  trees,    17 :10. 

Porlock,       38  -A, 

Portnacrosk,       22:7. 


Port  Sonachau,    23 :5. 
Posilippo,       35  '^. 
Posting  in  Bavaria,   46: 

2. 
Pottenstein,       4 :9. 
*TouHS^,"       13:6. 
Pozzuoli,       35 :8. 
Prades,       40 :10. 
Prato  valley,       49:10. 
Prazalanza,       3 :6. 
Primiero,       14 :10. 
Prison,  model,  4 :  note  4. 
Prltchard,  H.  B,,  ^gr 

''UavariauHigfaland^.'' 
Processions,      religiouK, 

in  Spain,      33:21,29; 

in  Tirol,    14:8. 
Provengal  tang,  1 :4, 21 : 

note. 
Prov««nce,        character, 

21:1. 
Pulvermaar,    52:5-6. 
PYRENEES,    (the)   by 

J.  B,  Yeoy  24:l4. 
— .  Eastern.  ^^  Am^lie; 
QUEBEC,        (by       H: 

James)    10  :l-8. 
Rabensteiu,       4:7. 
Railway  engineering   in 

8.  France,  24:l:inS. 

W.Germany,     23:12. 
Rannoch  moor,       22 :9. 
Re^nitz  river,    4:6.7. 
RiipperK<;liwyl,    39:4. 
RAVENNA,     bv      H: 

James  J   26:l-d. 
Reims,       9:8. 
Reims     cathedral,      9 : 

note  9. 
Religious     observances, 

^p  Emblems,  Proces- 
sions. 
Reutlingen,       8:6. 
Reutte,       46:5. 
Rhietian  alps,  ^gr  Mon- 

tavon. 
Rhietian  language,       3: 

note  8. 
Rliein.  l>onuty,     15:1-2; 

charms,  41:1;  ro- 

mance,   23 :2. 
Rhein,apper,  23:19,  21. 
Rheumatism,       dimatio 

resort  for,    40 :5. 
Rhine,  |^-   Rhein. 
Rhone  and  Arve,    55 :2. 
—,  valley,    13:1. 
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Bicbtenchwyl,    99:4. 
Bfesenburff,       4 :7. 
BIESENGEBIBGE, 

BigCbetuty,  19:4. 
Bippoldsau,  23:9. 
BiviEiu,     (|2r     Nice 

(MountainB  neftr). 
BIVIEBA,       Charms 

of,    1:1^. 
— f  cbanicter,  21  i2 ; 

CHKAP      PLACES     ON, 

53:1-8. 

— ,  French,  ^^  Mon- 
aco. 

—.Italian,   I^T     Ai^ 

BENOA. 

Boccabruna,       1 :6. 
Bocbe,       55 :10. 
Bocbe  ii  Bayard,    7:3. 
Bocbefort,    T:4,     27  .-2. 
Bocbers  de  Naye,  55 :10. 
Boebuck  as  food.    56 :3. 
Boya,tbe,       32:1-3. 
Boiuancbe  river,     17 :8, 

13, 19. 
BOME.      neigbborbood, 

^^  Sttbines. 
Boofs  in  Qemiany,  41 :4. 
Bosstrappe,       20 :8. 
Botbau,  34:8. 

Bothay  river,  6:4. 
Bottanara  fiimily,        14 

note?. 
BOUEN  TO  ME-rZ,  (by 

Oscar  Brovoning)  9: 

Ml. 
Bouillon,       7:1. 
Bowadennan,         22 :8. 
Budolstadt,         62:3,6. 
Bflbeiand,       20:6. 
Bains  of  castles,  ill  uses 

of,       9:2. 
Buprechtstegen,     50  rl. 
Bydnl  Fells,       6:1. 

water,       6:4. 

SABINE  MOUNTAINS 

in  tbe,  36:1-21. 
Saoro-Speco,    36:8,9. 
StBlasien.       23:18. 
6t.Catberine,         22:5. 
St.  Cergues,       55 :8. 
St.  Dulmas,    32:8-4. 
St.  Die,       34 :1, 4. 
St.  Gallankirclien,    3:9, 

12. 
St.  Hubert,       27:3. 


St.  Jobann,         18:1,3. 
St.  Moritz,  climate,  25 :1. 
St.  Niklaus,       31 :3. 
St.Od!lien,       34:3. 
St^.  M^nebould,    9:10. 
Saldve,       55  .-2. 
Salt-mines,  swiss,  55 :14. 
Salvan,  55 :12. 

Salzacb,    14:3:18:1. 
SALZKAMMEBGUT. 

in  tbe    (by     C:     W. 

fTood),  17:1-9. 
San-Carlo,       49:10,14. 
San-Martino,    14:10. 
Santa  Lucia,       14 :7. 
Saracens  in  Alps.    31 :8. 
SAVOIE,  LAKES  OF, 

(byC:  W.  Wood)QO: 

Saxox  -  Switzerland  , 
^gr  Dresden,  (Envi- 
rons.) 

Scafell,       6:4,9,10,11. 

Scare-crows,  bells  as, 
52:16. 

Scarl,       25:4. 

Scarena,       32:1. 

Scatallan,  mt.,         6:11.* 

Scesa-Plana,  mt.,      3:3. 

Scbacben,    46:8. 

Scbaffber^ ,       3 :6. 

SCHAFFLOCH,  the, 
43:1-6. 

Scbumitzgrund,     40 :7. 

Scbeideck,  gr.    5 :9. 

Scbiller,  boune,  54 :6 ; 
statue,  54 : 3, 15. 

Schlucbsee,  14,  note  2; 
23:17. 

Schmalkalden.        62:2. 

ScbOnau,       23:22. 

ScbOnwald,       23:13. 

Scbopfbeitu,  23 :22. 

Scbruns,       3 :5. 

Scbuls,       25:8. 

Scbwarza  valley,    62 :3. 

Scbwarzburg,     62:3,4. 

Scbweizermttble,    58:4. 

SCOTLAND,  High- 
lands ok,  (by  E:  S. 
Farioat),      22:1-9. 

Scotland,  weatber,  22 :7. 

Screes,       6:4^11. 

Seatbwaite,       6 :9. 

Secbilienne,    17 :8, 51 H). 

Seebacb,       23:10. 

Seesen,  20:13. 

8 


55:18. 
Seviila,       83:18-28. 
SeyscbabjHr.,  2  note 8. 
Sharp,   W:,  QT  "Ar- 
dennes.'' 
SICILY,    {by    A:    J: 
Cuthberi  Ha 
1-87. 

rational, 


lare,)  45: 


Sigbtseeing, 

59:9. 
Sfgriswyl,       43.-2. 
Silesia,  £^  Ovbin.  . 
Sil  ver  vessels,  old,       3 : 

note  4. 
Silverbom,       5 :2. 
Simonstal,       23:14. 
Sketching,  difficulties  of, 

in  Germany,    52 :7. 
Skiddaw,    6:7,12. 
Soissons,  9:6. 

Solfatara,  35:6. 

Soncburd,  mt,      55:10. 
SopbienbOble,       4:7. 
Sottosuda,       14:9. 
Soupir,       9:7. 
SPAIN,    (bv    H:      T, 

Fmck,)    33:1-80. 
Spain,  bow  to  reach,  33: 

24 ;  bow  to  divide  time, 

33:1;  cookery,  33:6. 

20;  night  life,   33:7; 

Deople  not    religious. 

33:12;  postal  arrange- 
ments, 33:28. 
Spossart,       4 :3. 
Spiez,       19 :3, 7. 
Spirits,  bobemian,  56:8. 
Spring  resoitst     fST 

Wiesen. 
Stafa,  39:4. 

Stalden,       31 :3. 
Staubbach  fall,  5:3. 

Stookgbyll  Force,  6:  8,4. 
Streitbt^rg,       4:6. 
Sti*OUbuscb,       52:7. 
Students  of  german  uni- 

vitrsit  ies,    41 :5, 10. 
Stuibenfall,  3:11;  46:6. 
Styhead  Tarn.    0 :0. 
Subiaco,       36:8. 
Surenenpass,    28:4. 
Swavne,    C:    C,  E^ 

"Zermatt." 
Switzerland,        scenery 

(ugliness  of)  49:4. 
SWITZERLAND 

(Central)  QT 
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Brienz  (&  Thun,) 
Engblberg,     Lkuk, 

bCHAFFLOCH,  WENG- 

ern-Alp;  (K.)  i^" 
Tarasp,  WIB8EN; 
<N.)  ||£B"  Zurich 
(lake);  (N.  E.)  UST 
Ueiden;  (S.)  11^* 
Zbrmatt;  (8.  £•) 
I^LagoMaggiork, 
Maggia;  S.  W.,!^" 
Obnrva  (lake.) 

Syracuse,    45:12-20. 

Taney,       55  rf). 

Taonuina,     45 :6. 

Tarantella,  tbe,     35:11. 

Tarasp,        25 :1-11. 

Tenda,coldi,  32:1. 

Terraces  in  Alps,    49 :5. 

Tfite-Noire,      65:12. 

Thai,  57:6. 

Thale,  20:8. 

Theatre  of  trees,  54 :10. 

Tbirlmere,         6:6. 

THUUINGEN  (by  H.A. 
Burette)  a^il-Q. 

Thun,  lake,  igm  Schaff- 
loch. 

TiCHNO  (canton)  HSfT' 
Maggia,  Maggiore. 

Ticonderufca,    12 :6. 

Tide  of  Mediterranean, 
1:8. 

Tiefenbach,       27:0. 

Tlefurt,       54:11. 

Timber,  slides  for,  19  .-9. 

TIROL,  N.  AS.,  (by  W. 
Longman)  14:1-10. 

Titisee,  14 :  note  2;  23: 
17.. 

Titlis.mt.,       28:1,3. 

Tivoli,         36  :U. 

Todtmoos,      23:22. 

TOnnesstein,      52 :10. 

TOpfer,  mt.,       48 :6. 

Toy  country,    20 :3. 

Toledo,       33 :10-18. 
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IN  THE  ODENWALD.^ 


!•  I  was  not  reading  just  now, — ^not  reading,  but  dreaming. 
Dreaming  of  a  16ng  time  ago, — of  that  pleasant  summer  when  I  was 
wandering  alOng  the  Bergstrasse  northward  from  Heidelberg.  It  was 
the  Frohnleichnams-Fest,  or  Corpus-Christl  day,  and  the  villages  were 
alive  with  processions.  The  streets  were  strewn  with  flowers ;  thire 
were  banners,  music,  glittering  ecclesiastical  dresses  in  front,  sadly 
solemn  holiday-makers  in  the  rear.  Folloing  these,  but  not  going 
with  them  t6  the  churches,  was  onother  little  procession  of  pilgrims 
t5  the  shrine  of  an  older  i-eligion,  in  the  forest  of  Odin.  Four  were 
*Burschen'  and  2  Philistines.  Oui*s  was  a  pleasant  company.  Youth, 
the  Rhein,  June,  foot-tmvel,  and  never  a  care  t6  wet  the  knapsacks, 
6t  t5  make  it  pleasant  for  any  reasonable  soul.  It  is  a  dim  dream  t5 
me  now,  as  I  sit  under  green  leaves  In  this  quiet  village  street,  with 
its  close-shut  prospect,  but  it  was  a  glorious  reality  as  we  toiled  up 
the  Melibocus.  and  saw  the  great  Rhein  valley  broaden  beneath.  We 
looked  acrdss  t6  the  blue,  cloudy  ranges  of  the  Vogesen,  and  affir  t6 
Strassburg,  and  down  on  Mannheim  and  Worms  and  Speyer,  on  the 
river  twining  like  a  thread  of  silver  embroidery  on  green  velvet,  on 
the  railways  running  like  strait  scams  acrOss  the  level  plain.  Th^re 
ran  a  river  of  life  throu  that  valley,  such  as  our  great-great-grand- 
children will  hardly  see  in  the  bed  of  many  American  water-course— the 
great  ebbing  and  HOing  tide-stream  of  Europe's  life.  Siegfried  and 
Chriemhild  and  Giinther  (not  he  according  t5  wh5m  all  things  are  t5 
be  done,  but  the  wild  hero-king  of  the  Nibelungeiilied) ;  Caesar  the 
bridge-builder,  Vaius  and  Hermann,  Carl  the  Fifth  and  Luther,  Tal- 
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lard  and  Marlborough,  Bonaparte  and  Bliicher;  wave  on  wave,  down 
t5  the  Prussian  *corps  d^arm6e*  which  came  pouring  throu  the  defiles 
of  the  Rheinpfalz  t6  put  down  the  insurrections  of  Forty-Nine ;— ill 
this  wc  init  have  beheld,  and  a  deal  more,  but  we  had  business  far- 
ther on. 

2.  We  were  going  intd  the  foi*est,  t5  see  that  monstrous  block  of 
hewn  stone,  the  *^Giant^s  Column,**  which  centuries  ago  Roman  tools, 
it  is  said,  cut  laboriously  out  in  memory  of  a  victory,  but  had  not 
engineering  skill  enuf  td  set  uprit.  A  patriotic  Fatherland  proposed 
t6  erect  it  on  the  field  of  Leipzig,  but  the  money  or  the  pulleys  of  the 
Fatherland  pi*dved  inadequate.  It  would  be  a  handsome  freit  for  the 
Great-Eastern.  And  we  scramblexl  down  the  Felsenmeer,  an  eman- 
cipated stone-quarry,  looking  like  a  little  patch  of  tlie  'debris'  of  the 
Great  Deluge,  which  Dame  Nature,  in  tidying  up  our  world,  had 
somehow  overlooked.  It  was  dark  that  nit  when  we  reached  Linden- 
fels.  And  int6  such  a  *gasthaus*  went  we !  I  arose  in  the  morning, 
and,  for  my  bath,— behold,  a  smill  pie-dish,  over  which  presided  a 
superannuated  beei^bottle  holding  brevet  rank  as  a  water-pitcher  I  But 
&11  was  forgotten  as  we  stepped  intd  the  open  air  beneath  the  frown- 
ing ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Lindenfels.  Such  June  days  visit  us  now 
and  then,  as  distinguished  foreigners  with  a  conventional  incognito 
glory  our  shores,  but  th§y  are  t6  the  manor  bora  in  the  Odenwald.  I 
remember  one  such  in  this  country, — that  day  in  June  which  Profes- 
sor Lowell  set  t6  the  exquisite  music  of  the  prelude  t6  the  first  part 
of  Sir  Launfal;but, — as  he  very  properly  observed, — ''What  is  so 
rare  as  a  day  in  June?" — I  remember  only  that  one.  We  had  them  by 
the  week-full  in  the  Odenwald.  There  was  a  breezy  stir  in  the  air,  an 
elastic  lift  and  quickening  of  the  frame  which  came  with  each  breath; 
the  sun  clapped  you  on  the  back  with  a  *'Good  day,  comrade,"  in- 
stead of  hitting  you  from  the  sholder  with  fist  doubled ;  and  your  first 
step  on  the  greensward  promised  30  miles  ere  bedtime. 

3.  And  then  the  scenery.  Midway  between  the  tameness  of  a 
public  hlway  and  the  awful  monotony  of  an  American  forest,  it  was 
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i&li  which  is  pleasant  and  nOt  which  is  tiresSme  in  either.  It  was  the 
hefirt  of  the  forest,  and  upon  the  way  t5  the  WUd-IIuntsman's  Castle 
of  Roderatein.  We  folIOed  the  foot-path  and  bridle-road  throu  grain- 
flelds  illl  unfenced,  so  that  between  the  t&U  green  stems  ttiick  set  we 
could  see  the  scarlet  poppies  and  the  blue  corn-flowers  interwoven,  as 
the  wind  brushed  gently  over  the  surface,  like  the  colors  which  c5me 
and  go  in  a  shot  silk, — a  warp  and  woof  of  Nature's  weaving  with  the 
shuttle  of  the  plowshare.  You  d5  not  see  the  flowers  themselves,— 
save  1  or  2  close  at  hand. — but  the  cOIors  of  tlie  flowers ;  and  my  com- 
parison, if  not  poetical,  is  true. 

4.  Aldng  those  pleasant  paths  we  tramped,  acrOss  brooks  with 
worn  stepping-stones,  and  so  int5  the  cool  wood-sides,  not,  like  ours, 
all  a-tangle  with  cat-briers  and  underbrush,  but  clean  and  trim,  the 
forest  children  having  gleaned  the  fallen  twigs  till  it  was  like  a  park, 
and  left  none  of  that  sad,  oppressive  sense  of  decay  and  waste  which 
our  woods  have.  From  my  childhood,  I  have  had  a  vague  terror  in 
the  woods  because  of  their  closeness.  It  Always  seems  as  if  th^ir 
thick  screen  coverts  harbored  somethin;i?  which  mit  spring  upon  me,  or 
hide  some  one  wh5  could  see  me  and  l&t  at  me  if  I.grew  enthusiastic. 
Or  else  I  felt  shut  in  and  could  see  nothing,  Sny  more  than  a  man  in 
a  prairie  with  the  grass  hier  than  his  head.  But  these  clear,  breezy 
shades  were  charming  and  gladsome  as  the  forests  of  fairy-land. 
Here  I  found  my  childhood's  dream.  For  on  one  hand  were  the 
feathery  larch  plantations ;  on  the  other,  dark  flr  groves,  weeping- 
birches  in  the  valleys,  oaks  in  the  open  glades ;  and  out  of  the  sum- 
mer noontide  stillness,  as  we  rested  under  the  Wild  Jftger's  tree, 
broke  the  sweet,  startling  coo  of  the  wood-pigeon.  Here,  in  our  land, 
man  seems  t6  have  his  grasp  upon  the  soil  as  it  were  upon  the  mane 
of  an  untamed  colt,  but  th6re  he  sits  flrmly  in  his  saddle  upon  the 
well-broken  steed.  Solitude  in  the  Old  World  is  nol  necessarily  lone- 
liness ;  but,  get  lost  on  a  prairie  or  in  John-6rown-s  Tract,  and  you 
are  alone.  I  have  crossed  a  TIroler  pass  without  meeting  a  single  hu- 
man being  from  morning  till  nit ;  but,  tho  the  foot-path  vanished  in 
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open  heath,  the  map  in  my  pocket  and  the  lines  of  the  bare  hill-tops 
were  perfect  guides,  and  I  had  quite  as  much  conyersation  as  in  a 
whole  day*s  railroad-travel  has  sometimes  happened  td  me.  And  so 
no  sense  of  loneliness  haunts  the  solitudes  of  the  hefirt  of  the  Oden- 
-wald.  I  d5  not  think  we,  as  a  people,  love  the  woods  much,  unless 
we  go  thither  td  shoot.  We  dd  not  often  ramble  in  them,  or  make  pic- 
nic parties  there ;  we  think  of  them  as  places  where  we  wet  our  feet, 
telir  our  clothes,  and  scratch  our  faces.  But  the  European  has  a  pas- 
sion for  the  woods.  In  fact,  one  cannot  feel  Shakespeare*s  songs,  or 
the  ballads  of  Robin  Hood,  without  having  for  scenery  a  European 
and  not  an  American  greenwood.  Tliei-e  must  be  open  glades  for  the 
deer  t5  graze  in,  and  plenty  of  bridle-paths  along  which  the  fat  monks 
and  proud  shire-reeves  may  travel. 

6.  But  why,  you  ask  me,  does  this  little  book  remind  me  of  those 
dear  old  days,  when  40  miles  of  foot-travel  between  dawn  and  dream* 
ing,  was  no  impossibility.  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is  a  book  of  Ger- 
man songs,  and  hei*e  and  thSre  in  it  are  familiar  words  which  then 
beguiled  our  way  and  measured  our  tramp  by  music.  Of  c6ui*8e  our 
company  sang.  Did  I  not  tell  you  thiy  were  German  students  on 
th^ir  vacation,  and  so  sang  as  naturally  as  the  bee  sings  In  a  clover- 
lot?    One  of  the  student-songs  expi-essly  has  it ; — 

*'Who  neither  cnn  Invo  nor  drink  nor  Hng, 
Him  scoroclh  the  Bursch  for  a  pitlfbl  thing.** 

I  did  not  say  /  sang.    Perhaps  it  was  of  me  that  the  Herr  Professor 

,  when  the  Gottingen  students  asked  liim  if  any  one  in  America 

sang  woi-se  than  he  did,  was  thinking  when  he  answered,  ^^One  man.'* 
But  they  sang, — Max  sang.  Otto  sang,  the  Herr  Baron  sang.  And 
such  songs !  Out  of  the  German  hefirt  there  fl5s  a  river  of  perennial 
song,  as  in  that  Odenwald  flds  the  fountain  at  which  Siegfried  drank 
his  last  drfift,  and  which  is  bubbling  thSre  t6-day  as  fresh  as  ever. 
And  this  book  which  I  hold  dear.  Is  full  of  German  songs 
such  as  I  heard  them  sing  that  June  day.  My  little  book  opens  of 
itself  td  one  song  my  friend  sang, — tfiat  charming  one  of  Uhland, 
''The  Landlady's  Little  Dauter.*'    '*Three  students  were  traveling 
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over  the  Rheln."  Handsome  young  fellos,  I  kno  th€y  were,  with 
little  caps  of  3  colors  set  on  their  16ng  curls,  with  amber  mustaches 
B6ft  as  the  silk  of  Indian  corn,  and  with  great  blue  Teutonic  eyes,  and 
fresh,  fair  cheeks,  with  a  bit  of  a  scar,  perhaps,  on  one.  ''Thgy 
stopped."  it  says,  "'when  thgy  came  t6  the  landlady's  sign."  Of  course 
their  first  question — ^for  Rheinland  roads  are  dusty — was  for  beer  and 
wine,  and  next  for  the  landlady's  little  dauter.  And  Frau  Wirthin 
answers  that  her  beer  and  wine  ai-e  as  good  as  ever,  but  her  little  dau- 
ter lies  ready  for  the  grave.  And  they  come  quietly  and  sadly  enuf 
int6  the  death-chamber,  whgre  she  lies  in  the  black  coffin ;  and  the 
first  student.  wh5  has  never  seen  her,  tui-ns  back  the  shroud  and  looks 
13ng  and  earnestly  upon  the  sweet,  pale  face,  and  says:  "Wert  thou 
but  living  now,  I  should  love  thee  from  this  time  henceforth."  And 
the  second  covers  again  the  well-remembered  features,  and  tui*ns 
weeping  away,  saying:  '*!  have  loved  thee  lOng."  But  the  third 
once  more  lifts  the  vail,  and  kisses  brow  and  mouth,  and,  with  a 
sorro  passing  tears,  siiys : — 

**I  have  loTcd  theo  ever.  I  lovo  but  tbeo. 
And  tboc  will  I  lovu  tbrou  eternity." 

Th§re  was  another  pretty  song  in  the  dialect  spoken  in  the  Bavarian 
Hilands,  of  which  the  refrain  ran : — 

**When  I  come,  when  I  come,  when  I  once  more  oomo, 
I  retnm,  my  love,  to  ibce." 

It  is  a  little  ^Volkslied,'  but  full  of  the  simple,  direct  afi*ection  of  hum- 
ble life,  which  does  not  trouble  itself  about  fine  f  rases  any  more  than 
he  wh5  sings  it  about  fine  clothes.  It  is  true  t5  the  sentiment  of  the 
wandering  trade's-apprentice  and  the  faithful  plain-faced  maiden  wh5 
waits  for  him  at  home.  But  it  is  a  capital  marching-song,  such  a  one 
as  you  can  step  out  t6  with  a  Jolly,  swinging  stride.  Here  is  one  fall 
of  the  spirit  of  vagabond  life  in  the  German  summer  time : — 

**A  farthing  and  a  penny 

Were  in  tills  punte  of  mine; 
The  farthing  wont  for  brown-brcad» 
The  penny  went  for  wine. 

*n!'he  maidens  and  the  landlord! 
They  crj',  'Alack  and  wo,* 
The  landlords  when  I  linger, 
The  maideni  wbea  I  go. 
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**M7  boots  they  haiu;  In  fatten, 
y y  vtucklngi* tli<y  uru  miingt, 
Tc't  out  U|M)n  ihe  mfndfiws 
The  small  bird  blithely  slogs. 

•*0,  were  there  nc*er  a.  wvem 
rd  bldv  in  pfiice  nl  luime, 
And  had  the  efu*k  no  npigct 
I  could  not  drink  therefrom." 

6.  But  ray  books  have  token  me  away,  from  wh§re  I  began, — my 
*Wandeijahre'  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  For  then  I  too  was  ap- 
pi*entice,  t6  learn  this  ci-aft  I  am  now  so  painfully  practising,— the 
art  or  mystery  of  living  my  life, — and  so  went  t6  see  other  men's  lives. 
They  are  before  me  now  In  my  mind's  eye,  the  companions  of  those 
pleasant  times.  Grave  professor  of  chemistry,  dd  you  remember 
them,  and  liow  we  were  dften  irrevei'ent  at  your  fondness  for  the 
clear  fragrant  honey  of  the  Alps,  and  over  your  Alpenstock,  which 
we  likened  t6  the  spear  of  Goliath  of  Gath?  And  you,  mity  Oriental- 
ist !  *Du.  meln  braver  Camerad,'  wh6  could  never  away  with  my 
fancy  of  feeding  the  stray  dogs  who  sniffed  wistfully  at  our  supper- 
tables  in  the  little  *Gasthaus'  or  'trntoria;'  and  thou  too,  O  most 
dauntless  of  i)edestrians,  with  wh6m  I  made  that  mad  nit-scramble 
down  the  side  of  the  Faulhorn, — shall  we  ever  meet  again?  DO  you 
remember,  boys,  how  we  rode  tHumfantly  int6  Milano  with  one  quar- 
ter-franc, the  sole  pecuniary  relic  of  our  Swiss  tour?  Have  you  for- 
gotten our  glorious  march  from  Chammini  t6  Osiftres,  and  our  nit  at  the 
Hospice  of  St.  Bernard?  Whatever  else  we  learnt  In  those  brave 
days,  we  certainly  did  discover  the  use  of  our  legs,  and  that 
brandy  is  the  pedestrian's  'vade-mecum;'  not  internally,  but  poured 
int5  one's  slides,  against  which  use  the  law  of  Maine  hath  no  pro- 
vision. These  German  *Wanderlloder'  biing  you  &11  before  me. — 
cotintrymen  of  whdm  I  am  proud  and  wh6  since  have  prdved  well  the 
Value  of  your  foreign  apprenticeship. 

7.  The  Odenwald,  or  J*'orest  of  Odin.  Is  one  of  the  most  primitive 
districts  of  Germany.  It  consists  of  a  hilly  rather  than  a  mountain- 
ous district,  of  8^e  40  miles  in  one  directipn,  and  30  in  anSther.    The 
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beaatiful  Xcokar*  bounds  it  on  the  south.  On  the  west  it  is  termin- 
ated bj  tlie  sudden  descent  of  its  hills  intd  the  great  Rhein  plain. 
This  boundaiy  is  well  l^non  by  the  name  of  the  Dcrgstrasse^  or  moun- 
tain road,  which  road,  however,  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
not  over  them  as  the  name  indicates.  Td  English  tnivelcrs  the  beauty 
of  this  Bergstrassc  is  fiuniliar.  Its  hills,  continually  brolcen  by  tlie 
opening  of  romantic  valleys,  slope  rapidly  t6  tlie  plain,  covered  with 
picturesq  vineyards,  and  at  thGir  feet  lie  antique  villages,  and  the 
richly  cultivated  plains  of  the  Rhein.  here  of  30  or  40  miles  width.  On 
almof't  every  steep  and  projecting  hill,  or  prec;ipitous  cliff,  stands  a 
ruined  castle,  each,  as  throuout  Germany,  with  its  wild  history,  its 
wilder  traditions,  and  local  associations  of  a  hundi*ed  l^inds.  The 
railroad  from  Frankfurt  t6  Ileidelberg  now  runs  alOng  the  Bergstrasse, 
and  will  ever  present  t6  the  eyes  of  the  traveler  the  charming  aspect 
of  these  legendaiy  hills ;  till  the  enchanting  valley  of  the  Xeckar,  with 
Heidelberg**  reposing  amid  its  most  lovely  scenery  at  its  mouth,  ter- 
minates the  Bergstrasse,  and  the  hills  which  still  stretch  away  t5  his 
left  on  his  way  towards  Carlsruhe  assume  another  name. 

8.  Every  one  ascending  the  Khein  from  Hainz  t5  Mannheim,  has 
been  struck  with  the  beauty  of  these  Odenwald  hills,  and  has  stood 
watching  tliat  t&ll  white  tower  on  the  summit  of  one  of  them,  which 
with  windings  of  the  river  seemed  now  brOt  near,  and  then  thron  far 
tff^  seemed  t6  watch  and  haunt  you,  and  take  short  cuts  t5  meet  yon 
fpr  many  hours,  till  at  length,  like  a  giant  disappointed  of  his  prSy,  it 
glided  away  intd  the  gray  distance,  and  was  lost  in  the  clouds.  Tliis 
is  the  tower  of  Melibocus,  above  the  village  of  Auerbach.  t5  which 
we  shall  presently  ascend,  in  order  t5  take  our  first  survOy  of  this  old 
and  secluded  haunt  of  Odin,  lliis  quiet  i-egion  of  hidden  valleys  and 
deep  forests  extends  from  the  borders  of  the  Black  Forest,  which 
begins  on  the  other  side  of  the  Neckar,  to  the  Spessart,  another 
old  German  forest,  and  in  the  other  direction  from  Heidelberg  and 

•  See  jVo.  8  of  TRAVEL,  *-Thk  Neokau.»» 
••See  No.  41  of  TRAVEL  "HKn>Kr.iiWRG.» 
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Darmstadt,  towai-ds  Heilbronn.  It  is  full  of  ancient  castles  with  a 
world  of  legends;  on  it  stands,  besides  the  Melibocus,  on  a  still  loftier 
point,  called  the  KatzenbuckeU  another  tower,  which  overlooks  a  vast 
extent  of  these  foi-est  hills.  Near  this  lies  Eberbach,  a  castle  of  the 
descendants  of  Carl  the  Grejit;  the  scenes  of  the  legend  of  the  Wild 
Huntsman,  the  castle  of  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  and  many  another 
spot  familiar  by  its  fame  from  childhood.  But  besides  this,  the  in- 
habitants are  a  people  living  in  a  world  of  thglr  On,  retaining  illl  the 
ancient  simplicity  of  their  abodes  and  habits ;  and  it  is  only  in  such 
a  region  that  you  now  recognise  the  pictures  of  old  German  life,  such 
as  you  find  them  in  the  *Haus  M&rchcn^  of  the  brothers  Grimm. 

0.  In  order  t6  make  ourselves  somewhat  acquainted  with  this  in- 
teresting district.  Mrs.  Howitt  and  I,  with  knapsack  on  back,  set  out 
at  the  end  of  August.  1841,  t5  make  a  few  days'  ramble  throu  it.  The 
weather,  however,  pr6ved  «o  intensly  hot,  and  the  electrical  sultiiness 
of  the  woods  so  oppressive,  that  we  footed  it  only  one  day,  when  we 
were  glad  t5  make  use  of  a  carriage  and  horses.  On  the  last  day  in 
August  we  drove  with  a  party  of  our  friends  and  our  children  t5 
Weinheim^  rambled  throu  its  vineyards,  ascended  t5  Its  ancient  castle, 
and  then  went  on  t5  Birkenau.  a  charming  valley,  celebrated,  as  its 
name  denotes,  for  its  lovely  hanging  birches,  under  which,  with  much 
happy  mirth,  we  dined.  Scrambling  amongst  the  hills,  and  winding 
up  the  dry  foot-paths,  amongst  the  vineyards  of  this  neborhood,  we 
were  yet  more  dellted  with  the  general  beauty  of  the  scenery,  than 
with  the  wild  flowers  which  everywhere  beautified  the  hanging  cliffs 
and  warm  way-sides.  At  the  inn  at  the  mouth  of  Birkenau  Tal,  we 
proposed  t5  take  the  *eilwagen'  as  far  as  Auerbach,  but  that  not  ar- 
riving we  availed  ourselves  of  a  peasant's  wicker  wagon.  We  had  a 
most  charming  drive  t5  Auerbach,  and  one  equally  amusing  from  the 
humorous  conversation  of  our  driver. 

10.  After  tea,  we  ascended  td  Auerbach  Castle,  which  occupies  a 
hill  above  the  town,  which,  however,  is  far  overtopped  by  the  hit  of 
Melibocus.    The  vue  was  glorious.    The  sunset  acrOss  the  great  Rhein 
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plain  was  ma^j^nificent.  It  diffused  over  tlie  wliole  western  sky  an 
atmosfere  of  intense  crimson  lit,  with  g^olden  scattered  clouds,  and 
sorrounded  with  a  deep  violet  splendor.  The  extremities  of  the  plain, 
from  the  eye  bein^  dazzled  with  this  central  effulgence,  lay  in  a  sol- 
emn and  nearly  impenetrable  gloom.  The  castle,  in  ruins,  seen  by 
this  lit,  looked  peculiarly  beautiful  and  impi-essive.  In  the  morning, 
at  5  o'clock,  we  began  t5  ascend  the  nebonng  hit  of  Meliboous.  It 
took  us  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  vue  from  the  tower,  88  feet  hi, 
over  the  great  Rhein  plain,  is  immense  and  splendid,  including  200 
villages,  towns,  and  cities ;  the  windings  of  the  magnificent  river  lie 
mapped  belo  you,  on  wh5se  banks  are  seen  objects  of  peculiar  interest, 
the  Cathedral  of  Speier,  the  lofty  dome  of  the  Jesuits  Church  at 
Mannheim,  and  the  4  towers  of  the  noble  Cathedral  of  Worms.  In 
the  remote  distance,  as  a  fitting  termination  t5  this  noble  landscape, 
are  seen  the  hits  of  the  Donnersberg,  the  Vogesen,  and  the  Schwnrz- 
wald.  The  wind  was  strong  on  this  lofty  hit,  and  the  rattling  of  the 
shutters  in  the  look-out  windds  in  the  sides  of  the  tower,  and  of  their 
fastenings,  would  have  been  dismal  enuf  on  a  stormy  nit,  and  gave 
quite  a  wlldness  t6  it  even  then.  The  vue  over  the  Odenwald  was 
beautiful.  Half-covered  with  wood,  as  far  as  you  could  see,  with 
green  winding  straths  between  them,  distant  castles,  and  glimpses  of 
the  white  walls  of  lo-lying  villages,  gave  you  an  idea  of  a  region  at 
5nce  solitary  and  attractive.  The  whole  was  filled  with  the  cheerful 
Gt  of  morning,  and  the  wooded  hills  looked  of  the  most  brilliant  green. 
We  descended,  and  pursued  our  way  throu  the  wooded  glades,  with 
that  feeling  of  enjoyment  which  the  entrance  int6  an  unknon  region, 
with  a  vue  t5  exploi-e  it,  pleasant  companionship,  and  fine  weather 
inspire.  When  we  issued  from  the  woods  which  clothe  the  sides  of 
Melibocus,  we  sate  on  the  heathy  tui-f  and  gazed  with  a  feeling  of 
ever-youthful  dellt  on  the  scene  around  us ;  ab5ve  us,  and  over  its 
woods,  rose  the  square  white  tower  of  Melibocus ;  belo  lay  green  val- 
leys, from  wh5se  orchards  issued  the  smoke  of  peaceful  cottages ;  and 
beyond  arose  hills  covered  with  other  woods,  which  shrouded  spots, 
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the  legends  of  which  had  reached  us  in  England,  and  had  excited  the 
wonder  of  our  early  days— the  traditions  of  the  folloers  of  Odin— the 
castle  of  the  Wild  Hunter, — and  the  strongholds  of  mSny  an  iron-clad 
knit,  as  free  t5  seize  the  goods  of  his  n^bors  as  he  was  strong  td  take 
and  t5  keep  them.    All  now  was  peaceful  and  Arcadian. 

11.  We  found  the  cottages,  in  the  depths  of  the  valleys,  amongst 
orchards,  Just  those  heavy,  old-fashioned  sort  of  things  which  we  see 
in  German  engravings ;  buildings  of  wood-framing,  the  plaster  panels 
of  which  were  painted  in  various  ways,  and  the  windos  of  those  cir- 
cular and  octagon  panes  which,  from  old  association,  always  seem  t5 
belong  td  German  cottages.  Th§re  were,  too,  the  large  ovens  built 
out-of-dorb,  v*nd  roofed  over.  The  people  were  of  the  simplest  char- 
acter and  appearance.  We  saw  several  children  sitting  on  a  bench  in 
the  open  air,  near  a  school-house,  learning  their  lessons,  and  writing 
on  thSir  slates,  and  we  went  int6  the  school.  Here  in  the  Odenwald, 
the  harvest,  which  in  the  great  Bhein  plain  was  over  in  July,  was 
now,  in  great  measure,  out.  Men,  women  and  children  wei*e  all  en- 
gaged in  cutting  :t,  getting  it  in,  or  in  tending  the  cattle.  Every- 
where stood  the  simple  wagons  of  the  country,  with  thdlr  part  of 
yoked  cows.  Women  were  d5ing  all  sorts  of  work,  reaping,  mding, 
and  threshing  with  the  men :  without  shdes  and  stockings,  clad  in  a 
simple,  dark  blue  petticoat,  a  body  of  the  same,  leaving  the  white 
shirt  sleeves  as  a  pleasing  contrast,  and  with  th6ir  hair,  in  some  in- 
stances, turned  up  under  thSir  little  black  or  white  caps ;  in  others, 
hanging  wild,  and  sunburnt,  on  thCir  shdlders.  llie  women,  old  and 
yung,  work  as  hard  as  the  men,  at  all  kinds  of  work,  and  yet  with 
rit  good  will,  for  th6y  work  for  themselves.  Th6y  often  take  thSir 
dinners  with  them  t5  the  fields,  frequently  giving  the  lesser  children 
a  piece  of  bread,  and  locking  them  in  their  cottage  till  they  return. 

12.  Having  taken  leave  of  the  schoolmaster,  we  pursued  our  way 
t5  the  Jftgerhaus  on  the  top  of  the  Felsberg,  one  of  the  hiest  hills  in 
the  Odenwald.  The  day  was  splendid,  with  the  fine  breeze,  and  all 
around  was  new,  cheerful,  yet  solitary,  bnt  and  inspiriting.    The 
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I>ea8ants  in  the  harvest-fields,  the  herds  w&tching  th§ir  cattle,  gave  us 
a  passing  salutation,  and  when  within  sit  of  you  took  off  their  hats 
even  at  a  field^s  distance.  The  path  throu  the  beech  woods  led  us  up 
t6  the  open  summit  of  the  hill  whSi*e  stands  the  solitary  Jftgerhaus, 
but  with  a  splendid  vue  over  similar  woody  hills  and  distant  castles 
on  th^r  ridges.  In  the  woods,  just  beyond  the  JAgerhaus,  lies  the 
Felsenmeer^  or  sea  of  rocks,  and  the  Biesensdule,  or  giant  pillar,  ob- 
jects which  are  much  visited,  and  which  are  well  worth  seeing.  The 
wood,  in  fact,  is  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  over  which  are  scattered 
huge  blocks  of  granite.  In  one  steep  hoi  lo  these  stupendous  blocks  are 
showered  down  one  on  another  in  a  chaotic  wildness,  like  the  waves 
of  a  tempested  ocean.  The  spot  was  just  the  one  t5  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  Druids,  and  accordingly  th§y  appear  t5  have  been  busy 
in  preparing  one  of  th§ir  large  temples,  as  it  is  supposed,  t5  Odin,  at 
the  time  when  they  were  interrupted,  probably  by  the  armies  of  Julius 
Caesar.  You  find  amid  the  solemn  shado  of  the  wood  the  projecting 
blocks  of  granite  so  cleared  away  in  part,  and  in  part  so  left,  as  td 
describe  a  rude  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  monstrous  mass, 
as  large  as  a  tolerable  house,  which  constituted  the  altar.  You  see, 
on  some  of  the  stones,  the  marks  of  some  rude  carving,  in  the  manner 
of  a  sort  of  dental,  as  if  for  a  fringe  or  cornice. 

13.  Not  far  from  this  you  come  t6  wh§re  the  Biesensdule  lies. 
This  is  a  colossal  pillar  of  granite  of  32-ft.  long.  The  soil  which 
formerly  half  buried  it,  is  dug  away,  and  it  lies  in  its  gigantic  great- 
ness as  in  a  grave.  It  is  supposed  t6  lie  where  it  was  hewn,  and 
never  td  have  been  reared ;  t6  my  eye,  however,  it  is  where  it  has 
fallen  back  from  its  base,  which  still  shos  in  the  earth.  It  is  an  object 
which  strikes  you  with  a  sort  of  awe  and  deep  surprise  at  its  ponder- 
ous greatness.  Parallel  with  it,  appears,  ^half-buried  in  the  earth,  a 
long  square  block  of  granite,  rudely  carved  in  the  manner  of  that  at 
the  temple,  and  as  if  it  also  had  been  intended  for  a  coinice  or  fringe 
tft  rest  on  the  pillars.  The  whole  scene  br6t  back  strongly  the  gloomy 
superstitions  of  the  Odenwald,  ages  before  the  Romans  had  planted 
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here,  by  a  severe  discipline,  agriculture  and  the  arts. 

14.  From  this  place  we  over  liill  and  valley  towards  Rodenstein, 
the  scene  of  the  legend  of  the  Wild  Huntsman.  At  noon  we  sate  un- 
der a  large  old  oak  on  a  wild  hill-side,  scattered  with  a  few  such 
trees,  and  with  great  masses  of  rock.  Belo  was  an  extensive  pros- 
pect, and  above  a  range  of  beech-wood  stretching  for  miles.  A 
church  had  been  pointed  td  us  fi-om  a  distance,  which  we  must  pass; 
towards  this  we  endeavored  t5  steer  our  c6urse  throu  the  woods.  All 
track  soon  vanished,  and  around  us  was  5nly  one  deep  and  solemn 
shade,  the  lofty  pillai-s  of  beech  boles,  and  the  thick  canopy  of  th^ir 
heads.  Belo.  the  earth  was  brown  with  withered  leaves,  and  scat- 
tered with  great  pieces  of  rock  covered  with  vivid  green  moss.  Here 
and  thSre  the  presence  of  bogs  was  indicated  by  the  pale  green  of  the 
touch-me-not,  with  its  yello  flowers.  After  h^lf  an  hour's  progress, 
tho  confident  of  going  in  the  rit  dli*ection,  the  scene  was  still  solemn 
and  impressive.  No  outlet  was  visible,  but  one  interminable  waste 
of  shade  and  deep  silence.  At  length  we  caut  a  glimpse  of  lit,  and 
deemed  we  were  emerging  from  the  wood,  but  it  was  dnly  an  opening 
in  which  the  sun  blazed  on  the  stones,  till  thgy  shon  dazzling  and 
white  as  sno.  At  last  we  emerged  in  a  croft,  with  the  village  church 
standing  before  us. 

15.  We  now  entered  the  woods  in  which  lies  Rodenstein,  the  re- 
mains of  the  castle  of  the  Wild  Hunter.  The  entrance  t5  these  woods, 
is  particularly  beautiful.  It  was  near  the  entrance  t5  a  valley  shut  in 
by  hi  wooded  hills.  The  sun  was  getting  lo,  but  not  so  lo  as  t5  pre- 
vent its  llting  our  path  with  a  ruddy  glo.  The  way  was  over  a  rocky 
track ;  the  green  valley  lay  belo  us,  and  above  us  the  beech  woods 
which  clothe  these  hills  for  miles.  The  green  bows  hung  from  the 
wood-side,  over  a  shOi-t  green  turf,  cniiched  by  flowers.  Around  us, 
in  various  hits  and  positions,  stood  masses  of  rock,  some  of  them  al- 
most hidden  by  trees ;  and  the  clematis  hung  its  festoons  from  the 
branches  around.  It  was  a  place  of  solemn  beauty  and  repose,  which 
could  not  be  passed  without  oar  sitting  down  on  5ne  of  the  masses  of 
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Stone,  saying  bow  strange  it  seemed  that  we,  wli5.  in  our  childhood, 
read  repeatedly,  with  a  solemn  interest,  the  ballad  of  the  Wild 
Hunter,  without  a  dream  that  we  should  ever  be  on  the  spot,  were 
then  actually  upon  it !  We  gazed  with  a  still  pleasure  on  the  glisten- 
ing green  woods  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  then  rose,  and 
went  on.  The  path  proceeded  along  the  wood,  still  near  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  but  never  descending  int5  It.  Like  the  woods  we  had 
passed  in  the  afternoon,  we  found  this  extensive;  and  the  sun  sud- 
denly dropping  behind  the  mountains,  cast  a  shade  throu  it  which 
was  particularly  solemn.  We  had  again  around  us  one  wide  vue  of 
the  silent  and  gray  stems  of  trees,  the  green  canopy  above,  the  brown 
floor  of  dead  leaves  belo.  Here  and  th§re  started  up  great  rocks,  half 
shrouded  in  trees,  and  all  was  silent  as  the  t6mb.  As  we  went  on- 
ward, that  **brown  horror,"  as  Pope  calls  it,  of  the  woods  gradually 
deepened.  We  descended  intd  deep  glens,  only  t5  ascend  out  of  them 
again,  and  td  find  ourselves  still  without  vue  of  or  outlet  t6  Eoden- 
stein.  We  came  at  length  td  a  wild  mass  of  rock  belo  us,  called  the 
Wilde  Weibchenstein,  or  the  Stone  of  the  Little  Wild  Woman,  from 
the  legend  that  it  is  the  haunt  of  a  brownie  in  the  shape  of  a  little 
woman,  wh5  at  times  comes  out  when  some  one  is  late  with  his  har- 
vest, and  cuts  the  com,  or  binds  the  sheaves  after  the  reapers,  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  astonishes  them  with  the  quantity  of  work  that 
is  ddne.  The  scene  at  that  hour  almost  authenticated  the  legend  t5 
our  feelings ;  it  was  sombre  and  impressive  in  the  extreme.  Around 
ns  rose  vast  woods,  belo  us  sank  a  deep  and  secluded  valley.  Here 
were  the  haunted  rocks  of  rustic  superstition,  looking  dark  and  fit  for 
supernatural  habitation ;  and  on  the  other  hand  stretched  the  pro- 
found and  shaddy  solitude  of  the  wood,  which  the  melancholy  note 
of  a  single  wood-pigeon  made  only  more  solitary.  Wo  pushed  on, 
and  descending  rapidly  intd  the  valley,  all  at  once  among  the  tall 
ti*ees,  stood  the  i-uins  of  Rodenstein.  Th§y  are  in  a  spot  thSroly 
befitting  the  legend.  Th§y  lie  in  a  sort  of  cove  in  the  side  of  the  hill, 
nvhere  the  deep  and  secluded  valley  becSmes  somewhat  wider,  and 
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leaves  a  space  of  ineado-ground  In  the  bottom.  All  around  It  tower 
beech  woods  which  cover  the  whole  hill  for  miles.  It  stands  in  a 
hollo,  shrouded  by  trees,  yet  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Still 
loer,  but  hidden  from  it,  stands  the  farm-house  belonging  t5  it,  and 
whSrc  in  former  ages  the  aiTay  of  the  Wild  Hunter  has  been  heard 
going  out  when  war  was  approaching,  or  coming  in  when  peace  was 
about  t6  return.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  castle  consists  of  or- 
chards and  shrubbery-walks,  and  inclosed  between  close  r6s  of  fir- 
ti-ees,  so  that  they  ai-e  very  secluded :  and  various  flits  of  rustic  steps 
and  winding  ascents  conduct  you  around  the  ruins,  and  lead  you  t5 
every  side  of  it.  The  greater  part  of  one  tower,  and  various  wails  re- 
main. The  loer  part  of  the  tower  is  open  on  one  side,  and,  like  all 
such  places  in  Germany,  has  a  table  and  benches,  so  that  parties 
coming  thither  can  have  luncheon  there,  and  can  sit  and  refresh 
themselves  whilst  they  enjoy  a  vue  over  the  still  meadds  belo 
and  of  the  oi-chai-ds  behind,  and  the  great  woods  all  around.  We 
passed  under  the  arch  of  one  of  the  dungeons,  an  arch  of  rude 
stones,  the  ends  of  which  were  left  depending  of  various  lengths, 
as  th^y  happened  t5  be,  and  then  defended  t5  the  farm,  wh§re  an  old 
man  directed  us  t6  Beichelsheim.  It  was  not  till  we  had  descended  the 
valley  a  considerable  way  that  we  could  get  a  glimpse  of  the  walls 
of  this  seat  of  one  of  the  most  singular  and  striking  traditions  of 
Germany  amid  its  woods. 

16.  Beichelsheim,  where  we  passed  the  nit,  is  heavily  built,  ill 
paved,  and  dirty,  as  such  places  generally  are.  From  this  place  we  set 
out  on  the  foll5ing  moi-ning  in  a  peasant^s  wagon,  with  2  heaps  of 
straw,  and  2  sacks  stuiTed  with  the  same  for  seats ;  our  driver  occupy- 
ing 1  sack  and  heap  and  we  the  other.  In  this  way,  however,  we  had 
a  delltful  drive  t6  Erbach,  at  about  15  miles  distance,  over  a  part  of 
the  Odenwald  as  wild  as  Hny  we  had  passed,  less  cultivated,  having 
larger  patches  of  heath,  and  tracts  of  dark  Scotch  flr,  with  here  and 
there  a  boy  cracking  his  whip  after  his  herd  of  swine.  We  passed  the 
castle  of  the  Graf  von  FUrstenau,  near  Michelstadt,  a  picturesq  old 
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place,  and  reached  Erbach  at  noon.  This  place,  independently  of  its 
pleasant  situation  in  a  more  open  and  cultivated  country,  is  celebrated 
for  the  castle  of  Erbach,  in  which  the  late  count,  with  great  exertion 
and  expense,  made  a  rare  and  valuable  collection  of  arms,  armor,  and 
antiques.  In  one  large  hall,  called  the  Rlttersaal.  are  the  arms  and 
armor  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  of  Germany.  Amongst 
the  armor  is  that  of  Gotz  von  Berlichlngen,  Wallenstein,  Gustaf-Adolf , 
etc.  These  suits  of  armor  are  fitted  on  lay-figures,  with  faces  painted 
as  much  as  possible  after  the  likeness  of  the  respective  oners,  so  that 
you  seem  t6  have  the  actual  men  before  you.  ThSrc  are  16  of  these, 
and  various  figures  on  horseback  in  the  attitudes  and  habiliments  of 
the  tournament.  Some  of  them  with  the  most  grotesq  horns,  wings, 
and  other  bearings  on  thgir  helmets ;  one  helmet,  in  fact,  representing 
the  face  of  a  dog.  The  shields  and  swords  of  other  knits  hung  aloft 
with  their  escutcheons.  The  windos  of  this  hall  arc  emblazoned  with 
rich  painted  glass,  and  alt5gether  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
complete  halls  of  old  romance  which  can  be  imagined.  In  a  small 
chapel  adjoining,  are  the  tombs  of  Einhard  and  Emma,  the  [alleged] 
founders  of  the  family.  While  we  were  in  the  Blttersaal,  a  company 
of  ladies  came  in,  and  sate  down  for  cofiee.  They  had,  like  all  Ger- 
man ladies,  thSir  work-baskets  with  them,  and  seemed  preparing  for 
a  pleasant  afternoon  of  work  and  chat.  Inquiring  whd  they  were, 
the  man  wh5  shoed  us  the  room  said  th§y  were  the  Countess  von 
Erbach  and  her  f  liends.  The  countess  was  an  old  but  an  active  and 
cheerful  looking  lady ;  and  the  simplicity  of  her  life,  taking  cofiee 
thus  after  a  dinner  at  1  o'clock,  and  sitting  for  work  in  this  grand  old 
Rlttersaal,  was  very  striking  and  amusing  in  its  difierence  from  Eng- 
lish life. 

17.  From  Erbach  we  posted  in  the  evening  to  Eberbach  on  the 
Neckar,  down  the  beautiful  Gamelsbach-Tal ;  and  thence  the  next 
morning  ascended  throu  the  woods  of  Emipensberg  td  Katzenbuckel, 
the  hiest  point  of  the  Odenwald.  The  Katzenbuckel  is  a  hill  of  no 
great  hit,  but  it  stands  upon  very  hi  ground,  and  has  a  tower  built 
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upon  its  summit  which  commands  a  very  extensive  tuc,  in  one  direc- 
tion over  Ilcilbronn  l5  the  hits  of  Waltenbur^  between  Stuttgart  and 
Tubingen,  and  in  a  favorable  state  of  the  air  as  far  as  the  beautiful 
region  of  the  Swabian  Alps,  a  district  of  poets  and  poetry,  which 
bounds  the  horizon,  whilst  the  other  side  is  bounded  by  the  Taunus 
and  the  hills  of  the  Rhein.  Around  the  tower  is  a  picturesq  scene  of 
rocky  ground  and  wooded  thickets.  The  next  moment  the  turn  of 
the  road  brOt  us  full  in  vue  of  one  of  those  bowery  seats  which,  with 
very  good  taste,  the  Germans  always  place  in  such  situations,  how- 
ever remote,  for  the  visiting  of  such  spots  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleas- 
ures of  the  people.  From  the  top  of  the  tower,  a  magnificent  vue  is 
obtained  over  the  far  coiintry.  Belo,  at  some  little  distance,  lies  the 
valley  of  Hell,  so  called  from  the  depth  and  gloom,  and  sombre 
dreariness  of  its  general  aspect.  That,  however,  which  struck  us 
with  most  surprise  was  the  soit  of  hidden,  unexpected  region  which 
lies  on  these  Odenwald  hits.  We  ascended  out  of  the  Neckar  valley, 
and  instead  of  finding  that  we  had  again  t6  descend  td  an  equal  depth 
on  the  other  side  of  a  ridge,  we  beheld  ourselves  on  a  lil  table-land 
country ;  with  its  wide  plains,  its  villages,  and  solitary  woods  and 
fields,  in  which  peasants  were  getting  In  their  harvests,  and  ragged 
boys  were  herding  th^ir  goats,  and  wild  girls,  all  health  and  activity, 
climbing  aloft  int5  the  pear  and  apple  trees,  and  shaking  th^ir  mello 
crops  t5  the  ground.  In  these  hi  regions,  however,  the  fruit-trees  are 
not  so  numerous  as  in  the  valleys,  and  the  fruit  has  a  wild  and 
dwarfish  look. 

18.  A  pair  of  good  horses  conveyed  us  along  the  still  beautiful 
banks  of  the  Neckar  in  the  evening  t6  Neckai*elz,  passing  on  our  way 
over  a  hi,  cold  and  barren  ti*act  of  land.  It  was  almost  totally  desti- 
tute of  soil,  a  region  of  blue,  clay  slate,  with  nieagi*e  crops ;  a  wan- 
dering shepherd  or  tw5  with  his  flocks,  and  along  the  road-sides  large 
tufts  of  black  hellebore,  and  a  tall  thistle  with  a  crimson  flower, 
which  was  new  td  us.  A  deep  ravine,  rent  with  the  fury  of  wintry 
torrents,  led  us  down  intd  the  Neckar  valley  again  at  Neckai*elz, 
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wh§re  we  found  ourselves  In  a  wide  vale,  surrounded  by  vineyards, 
with  populous  villages,  and  on  the  hill  opposite  t6  our  inn,  the  fine 
old  castle  of  Neuberg.  Our  inn  was  one  of  those  which  by  its  ex- 
terior led  us  t5  anticipate  but  indiflerent  entertainment ;  but  the  clean- 
ness of  all  within  told  a  different  tale.  We  were  received  by  a  little, 
quick,  plump  young  woman,  the  landlord's  dauter.  and  evidently  the 
ruling  spiilt  of  the  house.  She  shded  us  a  nice  chamber,  then  opened 
a  spacious  eating-room,  and  Inquired  what  we  would  have,  and  then 
flew  off,  full  of  good-humored  vivacity,  t5  fetch  it  for  us.  She  was 
one  of  those  lively,  good-natured,  brit-spirited,  and  occasionally  arch 
creatures,  who  make  all  things  pleasant  about  them.  She  sur- 
rounded us  with  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  house,  arranged 
for  our  journey  on  the  morro,  and  was  ever  at  hand,  and  willing  t6 
chat  about  the  nSborhood,  and  td  t«]l  us  all  we  wished  t5  kno.  as  if 
it  were  her  greatest  delft  td  study  our  pleasure.  Before  we  slept,  a 
magnificent  thunder-storm  frowned  darkly  over  the  valley,  and  then, 
blazing  out,  iited  the  stern  old  castle  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  the 
watei-8  of  the  Neckar.  The  singular  sit  of  large  quantities  of  linen 
spread  out  t5  whiten  by  the  laundresses  in  meados  before  the  house, 
and  garded  throu  the  nit  by  watchmen  and  dogs,  in  huts  of  straw,  for 
the  purpose ;  the  watchman  with  his  horn  bloing  throu  the  nit,  and 
his  rimed  speech  sung  every  hour;  the  wild,  tempestuous  glo  of  the 
morning  throu  deep  shados  on  the  hill  sides,  and  the  distant  landscape, 
gave  a  character  t5  the  place  and  the  scene  which  was  hlly  impressive. 
The  intense  lit  of  brit  weather  in  which  we  had  hithert6  seen  German 
scenery  gave  it  an  air  of  uniformity,  a  want  of  depth  and  tone,  which 
in  sSme  degree  had  disappointed  us.  This  was  darkly  grand  and  sol- 
emn as  a  landscape  of  Salvator  Rosa.  The  next  day's  journey  was 
still  down  the  Neckar,  still  beautiful  with  its  wooded  hills  and  vine- 
yard slopes,  and  as  thickly  studded  with  villages  belo,  and  castles 
and  old  convents  above  (some  converted  int6  secular  dwellings),  as  on 
the  Rhein.  Amongst  these  came  first,  the  striking  pile  of  Homberg, 
the  ancient  seat  of  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  whence,  after  the  Peasants' 
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War,  he  was  ordered  not  td  rem5ve ;  where  he  wrote  his  life,  and 
where  he  died.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neckar.  as  you  go 
up  from  Neckarelz.  and  just  above  the  vilhige  of  Xeekarziuiuiei*n.  It 
is  finely  situated,  and  is  a  very  pictui-esq  and  stiiking  ruin.  We  left 
oar  cariiage  at  Neckarzlinmern.  and  walked  up  the  steep  road  amdng 
the  vineyards,  and  entered  the  court-yard  by  an  old  gate-way  house, 
upon  which  still  remain  some  armorial  insignia,  altho  the  main  shield 
has  been  taken  away.  The  castle  is  extremely  interesting.  Varioui 
outworks  with  pictui-esq  towers  lead  you  td  the  inner  cdurt.  and  the 
ruins  of  the  Bittei-saal.  Part  of  the  present  ruins,  by.  th^ir  date  of 
1672.  appear  t6  have  been  built  or  restored  by  the  successors  of  Gotz. 
The  entrance  td  the  eating-room  of  this  date  is  a  curiously  decorated 
ddor-frame.  having  one  side  beautifully  carved  with  different  figures, 
but  so  curiously  turned  at  the  top.  that  the  Jamb  has  this  carving  oat- 
side,  and  the  5ther  inside.  The  Rittersaal  is  a  fine  large  room ;  the 
old  kitchen,  chambera,  and  chapel  remain.  In  tlie  loer,  out-hanging 
towers  ai*e  dungeons,  one  of  which  is  entered  from  above  by  gratings, 
according  td  the  fashion  of  the  time.  A  lofty  look-out  tower,  square 
on  the  2  inner  sides,  and  the  outer  ones  circular,  gives  a  vast  prospect 
over  the  coiSntry.  The  whole  is  perched  aloft,  like  an  eagle's  nest, 
and  looks  down  grandly  upon  the  Neckar,  which  makes  a  fine  sweep 
belo  it.  In  front,  beyond  the  Neckar,  the  hills  sweep  away  td  the 
distance  of  a  mile  in  a  variety  of  cun-es  and  recedings,  leaving  an  an* 
dulating  plain  of  considerable  extent,  cultivated  in  com  and  vegetable 
plots.  Td  the  left  of  the  plain  rises  a  broken  hill ;  and  beyond  that, 
at  the  point  of  meeting  between  2  valleys,  rises  one  still  hier,  on  which 
stand  the  castle  of  Guttenberg,  and  the  convent  of  Hochhausen.  the 
scene  of  the  very  popular  and  romantic  Gernum  legend  of  the  fair 
Nothburga. 

19.  Behind  this  castle  of  Homberg.  at  a  moderate  distance,  rise 
wooded  hills,  with  ro.ids  pleasantly  winding  up  them,  and  Intd  the 
woods  A  more  lovely  situation  cannot  be  conceived ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  from  his  unfortunate  and  compulsory  participation  in 
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the  peasants'  ^^a^•  the  noble-minded  Gotz  was  for  37  years  a  close 
prisoner  here*  and  employed  his  leisure  in  i-ovuins^  and  writing  his 
life,  gives  a  deep  interest  td  it.  AVc  cannot  help  seeing  him  in  the 
bloom  of  his  yeai-s  and  his  fame,  issuing  forth  gaily,  with  his  foUoers, 
t5  slay  the  stag  and  the  boai*  in  the  forests,  which  still  seem  so  pleas- 
antly t6  invite  you,  or  t5  chastise  some  proud  and  lawless  robber-knit, 
and  succor  the  distressed  poor.  We  then  see  tlie  peasants,  by  thou- 
sands, marching  up  from  Weinsberg  and  Wimpf en — we  see  them  come 
swarming  up  tl^se  steeps,  mounting  the  one  hill,  which.,  projecting 
from  the  forests  above,  comes  down  int6  the  immediate  neborhood  of 
the  castie  itself,  and  then  holding  parley  with  the  gallant  knit,  or 
threatening  t6  bum  him  out  of  his  castle  if  lie  should  not  put  liimself 
at  their  head.  We  see  his  unfortunate  compromise  td  d6  as  thdy 
wished  for  a  month;  th^ir  defeat;  his  captivity  at  Heilbronn;  his 
removal  hither,  and  his  solitary  abode  in  his  lofty  fastness,  gazing 
out,  day  after  day,  over  the  forests  and  the  fields  which  were  forbid- 
den, on  pain  of  de.ith,  t5  his  footsteps,  and  thence  turning  inward  on 
his  on  past  life,  and  sitting  down,  from  day  t5  day.  t5  write  portions 
of  it.  His  castle,  not  many  years  after  his  death,  went  int6  the  family 
of  its  present  possessors — the  family  of  Gemmingen,  whd  live  at 
Carlsruhe;  but  in  an  adjoining  building  called  the  Mantelbau,  which 
became  the  dwelling-house  of  the  biter  oners,  Is  still  kept  a  plain  suit 
of  his  armor,  his  pilgrim-staflT.  his  banner-staff,  his  sword ;  and  at 
Jaxthausen.  another  house  of  his,  at  souie  distance,  still  live  his  de- 
scendants, and  there  is  kept  his  famous  •iron  hand." 

20.  In  this  neborhood  lie  numerous  castles,  as  Ehreuberg  &  Minne- 
berg,  t5  which  striking  and  poetical  legends  are  attached ;  we  passed 
also  Wimpfen-am-Berg,  an  old  town,  now  a  watering-place,  pleas- 
antly situiited  on  the  hit  above  the  Neckar,  and  Wimpfen-lm-Tal. 
They  are  now  busy  with  great  salt  works.  These  places  lay  In  the 
very  midst  of  the  terrible  scenes  of  that  famous  peasant  war,  which 
forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  German  history;  and  ne:u*  Wimpfen- 
liu^Tal  lk& also  tke  battle- fields  wheie  the  Markgraf  Georg  Friedricb 
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of  Baden,  f6t  against  the  Bavarians  and  the  Spaniards  in  April  1622, 
and  whei-e  he  would  have  been  totally  defeated  had  not  400  of  the 
people  of  Pfortzhelin.  under  the  command  of  tlieir  Biirgermeister 
Deimling.  saved  him  at  the  expense  of  thgir  lives.*® 

21.  In  time  we  reached  tlie  little  town  of  Neckarsulm.  Here  we 
resolved  t6  stop,  and  recover  our  patience  over  an  early  dinner.  But 
the  dinner  was  bad ;  and  the  wine — red  wine  of  the  Neckar  valley, 
famous  rather  for  its  acerbity  than  its  goodness— was  bad  too.  From 
the  heavy  and  dirty  town  of  Neckai-sulm  we  posted  on  t5  Weins- 
berg,  a  place  not  only  notorious  for  the  horrors  committed  thSre  in 
the  Peasants'  War.  but  which  in  our  youth  was  made  of  great  interest 
t5  us,  by  reading,  in  Addison's  Spectator,  the  account  of  the  Women  of 
Wcinsberg.  Its  situation  is  charming.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  a  wide, 
open,  and  well-cultivated  country,  with  a  clear,  rapid  stream  running 
by  it.  All  around,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  tw6,  rise  the  woody 
and  winding  hills  so  peculiar  t5  this  part  of  Germany,  the  sides  of 
which  are  covered  with  vineyards.  Here  and  there  open  between  the 
hills  vales  running  far  away,  in  which  you  disceni  the  white  walls  of 
villages.  Weinsberg  is  a  compact  little  town,  and  one  of  the  neatest 
in  that  ngborhood.  Just  by  it  stands  a  hi.  conical  hill,  clad  on  all 
sides  with  vines ;  and  on  its  summit  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of 
Wcinsberg.  still  popularly  called  ••Weibertreue,"  from  this  circum- 
stance : — Wlien  the  Emperor  Conrad,  in  1140.  besieged  the  castle  intft 
which  the  people  had  fled,  and  summoned  them  td  surrender,  he 
would  give  no  promise  of  quarter  t6  the  men ;  but  he  allowed  the 
women  t6  go  out,  carrying  with  them  what  thgy  liked  best.  These 
terms  wei*e  accepted;  and  t5  the  astonishment  of  the  Emperor,  he 
beheld  the  women  coming  forth  in  a  train,  each  carrying  her  husband, 
her  brother,  or  near  relative.  So  popular  has  this  act  of  feminine  fidel- 
ity always  been,  that  the  fame  of  it  has  flon  int6  all  countries;  it  has 
furnished  the  subject  of  one  of  BUrjrer's  most  spirited  ballads;  and  a 
society  of  ladies  still,  headed  by  the  Queen  of  Wiiitemberg,  keep  the 
ruins  from  falling  lnt5  decay,  and  have  had  the  whole  space  within 
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the  old  walls  laid  out  as  a  pleasure-garden,  for  the  recreation  of  visi- 
tors.* How  peaceful  and  smiling  are  all  these  scenes  now !  Of  the 
peasant  war,  in  which  100,000  people  perished,  in  which  castles  and 
convents  were  plundered.  th§ir  inmates  abused  or  muixlered,  and  the 
country  reduced  t6  a  f ritf ul  desert,  few  traces  remain  except  the  tradi- 
tions and  written  records.  Weinsberg,  which  had  thus  its  full  share 
of  horroi-s,  is  as  neat  and  quiet  as  if  it  had  never  knon  an  outrage. 
Nature  has  covei*ed  the  old  towers  with  her  healing  bows  and  blos- 
soms; man  has  clothed  the  whole  hill  with  vines;  and  all  the  country 
between  it  and  the  picturesq  old  city  of  Heilbronn,  is  one  great  gar- 
den and  vineyard. 

22.  After  visiting  the  fine  old  cathedral  at  Heilbronn,  with  its 
rich  carvings  and  old  paintings,  noting  the  curious  old  town-house 
with  its  grandly  painted  and  curiously  illustrated  clock,  and  taking 
a  vue  of  its  picturesq  streets  and  pleasant  vicinage,  with  its  poplar 
walks,  and  ample  pleasure-gardens,  we  posted  throu  a  well  cultivated 
country  back  t5  Heidelberg ;  the  peasants,  with  their  families  out  by 
the  road-sides,  busy  collecting  their  apples,  and  others  of  them  as 
busy  in  their  yards,  crushing  them  for  cider  in  th§ir  simple  but  effect- 
ive mills  for  that  purpose,  making  the  whole  very  lively  and  pleas- 
ant. It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  tour  we  passed  a  good  way  beyond 
the  strict  bounds  of  the  Odenwald ;  and  left  in  it.  on  the  other  hand, 
many  a  charming  old  district  to  explore.  It  is,  altogether,  one  of  the 
most  primitive  pieces  of  country  which  we  ever  entered,  and  seems 
likely  t6  continue  so.  Altogether,  the  deep  wooded  valleys,  the  still 
waters  here  and  there  embosomed  in  the  forest,  the  clear  streams  in 
other  places  hurrying  along  the  shrouded  glens,  the  antique,  loly 
dwellings,  and  the  simple  people,  made  a  deep  and  pleasurable  im- 
pression on  our  minds,  and  will  often  recur  with  the  feeling  of  a 
poetic  dream. 

*It  ia  hardly  necessary  t5  say  that  the  story  basno  fouDdatloii  in  fact.— 
£d.  TraceL 
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I  From  **Howltt»8  Journal,"  Jan.-Feb.,  1847. 

iParagrafs  1-C  are  extracts  from  article  by  Walter  Mitchell,  in  ''AtlanUo 
Monthly,"  Oct.  1869;  paragrafs  7-22  are  by  W:  Howitt,  and  are  taken  from 
"HowitVs  Journal,"  1847. 

:S3.  This  tale  has  been  ehOn  by  later  historians  t5  be  a  fiction. ^J^d. 
TEAVEL, 


Explanation  of  Accents  : —  A  =«  a  in  are  (not  as  in  *'b&re")  ; 
a=a  ill  was  (not  as  in  "has")  ;  a-=a  in  any  (not  as  in  "ant")  ;  e  as 
in  hear  (not  as  in  "health"  or  "heArt"  or  "bear"  or  "earl*')  ;  6 
=  e  in  there  and  their  (not  as  in  "here"  or  "were")  ;  I  ■=  i  in  lie 
(not  as  in  "Itef")  ;  6  =  o  in  four  (not  as  in  "cursor  "your"), 
or  in  post  (not  as  in  ''c6st"),  or  in  bowl  (not  as  in  "liowl")  ;  6 
— » o  in  gone  (not  as  in  "bone"  or  "one")  ;  6  =  o  in  work  (not  as 
in  "|)drk")  ;  6  s»  o  in  do(not  as  in  "so"),  or  in  ^''move*'  (not 
as  in  "rove,"  or  "love")  ;  o  —  o  in  one  (not  as  in  g6ne  or 
bdne). 


Tlie  editor  toould  be  pleased  to  learn  the  name  and  address 
of  the  author  of  any  paper  in  this  series  published  anonymously. 

TJie  editor  will  feel  indebted^  also^  to  any  one  who  will  kindly 
call  his  attention  to  any  article^  especially  in  new^fHipers,  which 
the  writer  thinks  suitable  for  re-publication* 
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BT  HAMILTON  AIDJ^^ 


1.  Is  th^e  Sny  more  exhilarating  way  of  travel  than  riding  upon 
the  ^banquette'  of  a  diligence  among  pieturesq  valleys  and  over  per- 
fect roads?  The  tourist  wh6  has  the  trae  tourist's  instinct  will  al- 
ways appreciate  this  means  of  locomotion,  and  the  more  as  routes  on 
which  it  may  be  enjoyed  gro  fewer.  With  each  decade,  almost  with 
each  new  season,  some  diligence  route  succumbs  t5  the  steady  devel- 
opment of  railroads— a  transformation  which,  if  it  is  not  so  rapid  as 
with  us,  is  quite  as  inexorable.  Throuout  France  the  steel-rail  net- 
work is  gradually  extending  itself  up  the  mountain  valleys  and  over 
the  upland  plains;  and  worst  of  all  (at  least  from  the  pieturesq  tour- 
ist's point  of  vue),  wh§re  the  steel  rail  can  gain  upwai'd  no  longer, 
the  tunnel  pierces  the  mountain,  and  you  are  given  gross  darkness,  a 
Cimmerian  whirl  and  roaring  instead  of  mountaiii  hit,  and  stream, 
and  distance.  But  in  central  and  sotithem  France  mSny  of  the  old- 
time  routes  remain ;  and  2  of  these,  upon  which  the  *voiture'  will  not 
soon  be  abolished,  are  those  which  lead  mountainward  from  Clermont- 
Ferrand  and  from  Laqueville  stations,  on  the  new  railway  from  Tulle, 
respectively  td  La  Bourboule  and  t6  Mont-Dore  in  Auvergne. 

2.  The  old  route  by  Clermont-Ferrand  is  the  longer,  and  probably 
finer  even  than  the  one  which  I  chose,  the  new  route  by  Laqueville ;  a 
station  which  you  reach  by  a  long  sweep  around  the  mountains,  39 
miles  west  of  Clermont-Ferrand.  At  this  point  the  Auvergne  rail- 
way has  won  an  elevation  of  some  2000  feet ;  ab'eady  there  is  a  sweet 
mountain  wildness  on  the  hills.  The  diligences  set  off  at  sunrise  up 
the  valley  of  the  Dordogne ;  as  you  advance,  the  mountains  rise  some- 
what sternly  on  either  side,  but  with  a  wild  charm.  The  hier  slopes 
are  purple  with  long  tracts  of  flowering  heather,  most  beautiful  of 
mountain  vestments ;  the  stream  winds  belo,  between  tracts  of  yello- 
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green  turf,  more  wonderfully  vivid  in  hue,  Iftst  Au^st,  than  Sny  that 
I  have  seen  elsewhlre,  except,  perhaps,  at  the  lakes  of  Killamey, 
much  earlier  in  the  season.  There  is  every  appearance  of  grelU;  fer- 
tility. The  inhabitants  claim,  indeed,  that  this  is  the  most  fertile 
valley  in  France.  Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  The 
country  could  not  well  be  more  'accident^'.  For  13  miles  the  road  is 
tossed  up  and  down  among  the  hills ;  it  passes  throu  La  Bourboule, 
whSre  the  diligence  lets  off  the  morning  contingent  of  visitors. 

3.  You  cannot  avoid  being  struck  by  the  names  of  places ;  it  is  a 
country  of  queer  names,  s5me  of  them  more  Gaulish  than  Latin  in 
th§lr  look.  The  friendly  guide-posts  of  the  Club  Alpin  Fran9ais  point 
out  the  way  t5  the  mountain  passes  from  wild  hamlets  with  still 
wilder  names — Queureuilh  and  its  cascade,  Murat-le-Quaire,  6anne-d* 
Ordanche  (in  the  Gaulish  tongue,  benna  meant  a  wagon),  which  is  the 
name  of  the  conical  mountain,  4,970  feot  hi,  which  looms  beyond  the 
valley  t6  the  X.  E.  And  what  a  land  of  patois!  The  curious  local 
names  are  but  the  beginning  of  oddities ;  the  local  speech  is  a  survi- 
val. Do  not  imagine  that  your  pure  Parisian  French  will  help  you  t5 
understand  the  talk  of  the  driver  with  his  mate,  or  of  the  peasants  at 
the  relay  stations.  Thfiy  are  speaking  a  language  which  was  probably 
thousands  of  years  old  when  Caesar^s  veterans  toiled  up  the  same  road. 
One  word  out  of  4.  perhaps,  you  can  understand ;  the  other  3  are  the 
rolled  d6bris  of  the  ancient  Gaulish  speech,  the  linguistic  Jetsam  of 
these  mountain  shores,  and  here  only  td  be  found,  tho  the  Celtic 
speech  in  Ireland  is  related  t5  them.  These  words,  or  mSny  of  them, 
so  the  illologists  say,  are  the  words  which  Vercingetorix  used  in  rally- 
ing his  Arverni  td  make  their  unavailing  stand  against  Caesar.  The 
modern  Auvergnat,  however,  is  by  no  means  restricted  t6  his  patois. 
Speak  td  him  in  French,  or  even  in  any  American  or  Anglican  version 
of  that  language,  and  he  will  answer  you  in  French  that  is  fairly 
good,  tho  rustic.  But  this  French  is  not  so  much  his  native  tung  as 
his  acquired  accomplishment ;  the  Gaulish  dialect  of  Vercingetorix — 
which  of  cdurse  is  not  a  patois,  correctly  speaking,  but  a  survival — is 
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his  native  and  preferred  speech.  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  speech  of 
caltivated  people  in  Auvergne  differs  no  more  from  the  French  of 
Paris  than  the  Bostonian^s  English  differs  from  the  lialtimorean's.  It 
is  a  mistake  t6  think  that  outside  of  Paris  a  patois  is  generally  spoken. 
This  common  error  comes  from  the  American  traveler's  usual  avoid- 
ance of  the  provinces  in  his  jounieys.  It  is  true  that  every  Fi-ench 
province,  almost  every  French  commune,  even,  has  its  patois;  but 
this  is  confined  t5  the  uneducated  classes.  If  a  patois  is  spoken  in 
the  kitchen,  good  French  is  everywhere  the  language  of  the  drawing- 
room, 

4.  Half  an  hour  beyond  "La  Bourboule  the  diligence  sets  us  in  the 
bustling  square  of  Mont-Dore,  and  upon  the  Dordogne  River  near 
its  sSurce.  We  are  at  an  elevation  of  3.442  feet  above  sea-level ;  ex- 
cepting only  Garages.  Mont-Dore  is  the  most  elevated  mineral  spring 
in  France.  At  first  sit  the  mountain  village  of  Mont-Dore  has  a  sSine- 
what  severe  aspect ;  the  roofs  of  it  are  covered  with  hewn  stone  in- 
stead of  tiles  t5  resist  the  winter  storms.  Its  200  houses  are  huddled 
on  the  rit  bank  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Dordogne,  still  an  infant 
stream*  not  far  from  its  point  of  origin  in  the  cascades  of  the  Dore 
and  the  Dog^e.  Some  1300  people  live  here  all  the  year;  the  number 
of  the  summer  guests  is  several  times  as  large."  On  either  hand  rise 
fantastically  shaped  mountains.  The  top  of  the  Pic  de  Sancy,  a  few 
miles  away^  6,181  feet  hi,  is  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  mountains 
of  Central  France. 

6.  The  climate  of  Mont-Dore  is  a  true  mountain  climate,  not  dis- 
similar t5  that  of  Davos  or  of  SVMoritz  in  Switzerland — that  is  t6  say, 
it  is  cool  in  the  mornipg  and  evening,  and  generally  warm  during  the 
day.  with  variations  of  the  thermometer  almost  but  not  quite  as  sud- 
den and  trying  as  those  of  New- York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston.  But 
it  is  the  tonic  coolness  and  the  agreeable  warmth  of  the  mountain  air, 
without  the  seaside  humidity.  The  season  lasts  from  mid-June  td 
mid-September;  July  and  August  are  perhaps  the  pleasanter  months 
t6  choose,  tho  the  crowd  is  then  greater.    There  are  charming  days 
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in  early  September ;  bat  after  the  15th,  winter  is  apt  t6  leap  down 
Sny  nit  from  the  hits  of  the  Pic  de  Sancy. 

6.  It  is  strange  that  En^j^lish  people  kno  so  little  of  the  interior  of 
France.  I  am  struck  with  this  each  time  that  my  steps  lead  me  out 
of  the  beaten  track  t6  some  comer  better  worth  visiting  than  half  the 
places  in  Germany.  whSre  my  countrymen  congregate  year  after  year. 
Our  fysicians,  while  sending  their  patients  t6  Bohemia,  nay,  even  to 
Ischia.  have,  till  lately,  ignored  mSny  of  those  potent  springs  nearer 
at  hand,  which  were  knon  t6  the  Romans,  and  the  valuable  properties 
of*  which  the  French  faculty  have  recognised  for  the  last  half  century. 
Among  these  baths  perhaps  the  most  notable  is  Mont-Dore,  the  very 
name  of  which  is  unknon  td  the  gi-eat  mass  of  English  people,  and 
will  generally  be  productive  of  a  puzzled  look  and  a  timid  inquiry  as 
td  whether  it  is  not  **soinewhere  in  the  South  of  France T'  No,  my 
friend,  Mont-Dore  is  in  AUVERGXE.  and  Auvergne  is  a  district  well 
worth  visiting,  for  other  than  hygienic  motives.  Its  volcanic  range 
of  mountains,  its  Druidicaland  Gallic  i*emains,  its  Romanesq  churches 
and  Middle-Age  castles,  its  pine  woods  and  trout  streams,  desolate 
purple  plains  and  Ififlng  lolands,  rich  in  vegetation,  cannot  fail  t6 
fjisclnate  every  lover  of  nature  or  art,  be  he  geologist,  archaeologist, 
architect,  or  artist.  But  of  one  thing  it  is  fair  t6  warn  you.  Altho 
but  16  hours  distant  from  Paris  (6  of  these  being  beyond  the  reach  of 
rails),  this  district  is  more  primitive  than  the  wildest  of  thos^  Bohe- 
mian baths  you  have  tolled  many  days  t6  reach.  Adieu  here  td  lux- 
urious hotels,  fine  raiment,  bands  of  music,  mundane  pleasures  of 
every  description.  [But  see  note  11.]  Man  is  of  little  moment  here. 
Nature,  whether  you  worship  her  as  she  sends  her  health-restoring 
stream  boiling  from  the  rock,  or  stand  on  the  edge  of  an  extinct  crater 
and  watch  the  twillt  diink  away  the  golden  sunset  from  the  sharp 
basaltic  pinnacles  around.  Nature  is  paramount  in  the  Monu-Dore. 

7.  The  drive  from  Clekmont-Ferrand,*  where  you  leave  the 
train  for  a  diligence.  Is  an  almost  continuous  ascent  of  6  hours.  The 
change  is  gradual  from  the  fertile  soil  of  the  thickly-inhabited  plain, 
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wh§re  the  wealth  of  apricots,  carted  away  by  the  busheK  explains  the 
cause  of  Clermont's  celebrity  for  ^-pate  d'abricots,"  t5  the  rocky  up- 
lands, where  nothing  ^rds  but  short  fine  turf  and  purple  heather,  and 
the  only  living  creatures  are  a  shepherd  and  his  flock.  The  vue  from 
the  summit  is  very  beautiful.  On  the  one  side,  the  range  of  the  Pay 
de  Dome^  with  the  richly-cultivated  plain  we  have  just  left,  at  its  feet; 
on  the  other,  2  marvellous  basaltic  giants  rising  from  a  gorge,  like 
twin  fortresses  garding  the  pass,  backed  by  the  rocky  folds  of  the 
Monts-Dore,  and  the  wooded  slopes  belo  them.  We  now  enter  upon 
scenery  not  unlike  Switzerland,  minus  its  sn5y  peaks  and  toy  chalets. 
The  road  winds  among  pine-clad  hills,  above  which  rise  jagged  walls 
of  granite,  until  we  reach  the  opening  of  the  narro  vtilley,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  wli5se  green  basin  of  pasture  land  lies  Mont-Dore.  The  first 
aspect  of  the  place  is  decidedly  repellant.  The  stern,  serviceable 
little  town,  granlte-and-gray-slated,  possesses  no  variety  of  color  or 
folly  of  architectural  irregularity  t6  seduce  the  understanding.  It  tells 
a  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  sno  and  exile  from  the  world  during  6 
months  of  the  year,  with  a  "season"  of  less  than  3,  during  which  the 
effoits  of  every  industrious  inhabitant  are  devoted  td  extracting  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  visitors  with  the  least  possible  outlay. 
No  wonder  all  is  dear,  for  everything  is  dragged  here  in  June  and 
vanishes  in  September;  doctors  and  inn-keepers  disappear,  shops  are 
shut,  the  road  t6  Clermont  becomes  impassible,  the  post  comes  on 
horseback  from  La  Bourboulle,  the  carriages  retire  int6  darkness  for 
so  long  that  th%y  must  blink  when  th§y  meet  the  dayllt  again,  and 
the  horses — chief  source  of  revenue  in  the  summer — must  eat  their 
heads  off  until  the  folloing  year.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that 
living  is  very  expensive  and  also  that  many  articles  of  food  have  t6  be 
brdt  long  distances,  before  we  cavil  at  the  hi  rate  of  charges.  By 
far  the  most  aristocratic,  and  I  believe  the  most  comfortable,  tho  not 
the  most  agreeably  situated  hotel  at  Mont-Doi-e  is  that  of  Chabaury 
Ain6.  In  its  small,  unpretentious  salon  you  will  meet  the  best  soci- 
ety in  France,  and  for  that  privilege,  with  2  meals  and  a  tiny  bed- 
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room,  you  will  pay  from  13  t5  15  francs  a  day.  The  tariff  of  the 
*  •Grand  Hotel*'  is  hier,  and  its  company  mSny  degrees  loer.  The 
other  hotels  are  less  expensive,  and  their  accommodation  fairly  good ; 
but  the  living  here,  at  the  best,  is  homely,  and  such  relish  as  it  may 
possess  is  mainly  attributable  t5  that  best  of  ^chefs,'  the  keen  mount- 
ain air." 

8.  The  manners  and  customs  of  Mont-Dore  resemble  the  politics 
which  pravail  at  Mi*s.  Chabaury's  table  dlidte;  they  are  anti-revolu- 
tionary. T6  see  the  sedan-chairs  hurrying  t5  and  fro  across  the 
•*Place."  of  a  morning,  escorted  in  some  instances  by  a  ^'running 
footman'*  or  woman ;  cd  see  these  chairs  jostling  and  ctiarging  each 
other  at  full  tilt  upon  the  staircase  of  the  ^-Etablissement.*'  recalls  the 
boisterous  encounters  between  chairs  hoop-and-powder-ladeu,  of 
which  we  read  in  days  when  George  II.  was  king.  Very  unlike  our 
present  squeamish  refinement,  too.  is  the  spectacle  of  an  obese  gentle- 
man. wh5  has  just  stepped  out  of  bed.  with  a  flannel  hood  upon  his 
head,  a  pair  of  ^sabots*  on  his  feet,  and  a  dressing-gown  folded  round 
his  stomach,  vralking  leisurely  l6  the  public  well,  and  gargling  his 
throat  there,  as  composedly  as  tho  he  were  in  his  dressing-room.  In 
the  *'Salie  de  la  Pulverisation.*'*  sprays  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  are 
applied  in  certain  cases  of  nasal,  bronchial,  and  oral  obstruction.  It 
is  seldom  that  the  patient  is  condemned  td  * 'aspire.**  and  also  id  be 
*^pulverised.**  After  -lo  minutes  of  either  process,  swathed  t6  the 
eyes,  he  is  hurried  int5  the  sedan,  made  t5  drink  a  second  glass  of 
water,  and  carried  back  t6  bed.  which  the  maid  in^sts  on  heating  with 
a  waruiing-pan  before  one  is  permitted  t6  enter  it.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  one  is  again  roused,  again  pushed  intd  a  sedan,  again  hurried 
across  the  "Place.**  This  tiuie  it  is  tO  the  ordinary  bath.  Here  I  am 
probably  visited  by  the  doctor.  wli6  feels  my  pulse,  speaks  of  the 
wentiier.  and  tells  me  t6  continue  dding  as  I  did  yesterday.  On  my 
return  to  my  room,  the  maid  appears  again  with  her  warming-pan. 
Hut  this  time  I  rebel ;  I  scorn  a  third  edition  of  bed ;  clothe  myselt, 
and  stave  off  the  agonies  of  hunger  with  a  crust,  awaiting  breakfast 
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which  will  not  be  ready  tor  another  hour  and  a  half."  When  it  cSmes, 
I  sic  next  a  charming  old  marquis,  wh6  takes  snuff  with  the  air  of  the 
Grand  Monarque,  tells  an  improper  story  with  infinite  delioacy,  and 
stands  bare-headed,  hat  in  hand,  for  10  minutes  in  the  street,  when  he 
meets  a  lady.  All  the  others  at  our  table  are  equally  Legitimists. 
*'Je  suis  radicale  blanche  enragfie,"  replies  a  fair  lady,  when  I  venture 
t6  ask  her  politics.  I  have  thus  a  fine  opportunity  of  studying  5ne 
section  of  French  society,  with  its  hi-minded  devotion  t6  a  cause  it 
recognises  as  hopeless — ^for  the  present.  My  n^bors  converse  most 
agreeably  and  without  reserve.  Whether  th§y  would  d6  so  with  a 
stranger  of  their  on  country — one  wh6m  they  found  was  not  '*bien 
pensant"  I  doubt,  I  observe  that  the  White  Lilies  resolutely  close 
their  petals  against  the  few  Imperial  Bees  wh5  have  strayed  int5  th§ir 
parterre.  Th^re  was  a  private  dinner  among  the  ^cr§me  de  la  creme^ 
one  nit,  at  which  the  King*s  health  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  and 
the  ladies,  discarding  the  simple  toilette  which  is  the  rule  here,  ap- 
peared in  gala  dress,  with  flowers  in  th§ir  hair,  and  roused  the  men  td 
transports  of  fiery  loyalty  with  their  songs.  Had  there  been  a  band; 
1  should  have  expected  it  t6  strike  up  *'0  Richard,  O  mon  Roi;''  but 
alas !  there  is  no  band  in  Mont-Dore ;  dnly  a  piano,  which,  like  every- 
thing else^  is  a  relic  of  the  past— a  spinet  in  disguise. 

9.  After  breakfast  the  '^Place"  presents  a  cuHous  spectacle.  It  is 
crowded  with  saddle-horses,  donkeys,  and  one  or  two  rickety 
'caliches. ^  This  is  the  day's  market ;  the  great  event  of  the  24  hours, 
for  every  oner  of  a  four-footed  beast  of  burden.  ThSre  is  no  fixed 
price  for  Anything,  t5  caiTy  Snybody  anywhere.  The  sound  commer- 
cial principle  of  supply  and  demand  regulates  each  morning's  trans- 
actions. The  horse  you  paid  yesterday  12  francs  for,  you  may  get  t6- 
day  for  3.  Sunshine  is  the  motive-power  that  rules  this  Exchange- 
mart.  The  horizon  is  clear,  not  a  cloud  obscures  the  summit  of  the 
Pic  de  Sancy  and  Mont-Dore  is  full  t6  overflo ;  thgre  is  no  limit  t6  the 
demands  of  the  sturdy  Auvergnese  t6-day.  and  the  man  wh6  hesitates 
is  lost :  in  half  an  hour  not  an  animal  of  any  description  will  be  left 
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upon  the  "Place."  We  retorn  from  our  ride — or  should  return,  If  we 
d5  our  duty — soon  after  4  o'clock,  td  drink  with  Magdalene^  gargle 
with  Cesar,  and  tal^e  a  foot-bath  with  St.  John.  And  not  alone,  alas ! 
with  the  tutelary  Saint  of  the  Spring,  but  with  2  companions  in  the 
flesh,  wh6  plunge  th§ir  feet  int5  the  same  trdf  with  me !  Happily  it 
is  running  water :  let  the  fastidious  be  comforted  by  this  reflection. 
(Neveitheless,  whenever  I  can,  I  secure  a -position,  like  the  wolf  in 
the  fable,  at  the  top  of  the  stream.)  The  ^*traitement''  is  now  over 
for  the  day.  We  dine  at  5 :30,  and  dilnk  our  coffee  on  the  Promenade. 
The  music  consists  of  a  blind  beggar  playing  upon  his  ^musette,"  the 
old  Auvergnese  instrument  which  suggested  so  mSny  pastoral  melo- 
dies t5  the  early  French  composers.  Remember  this,  and  curse  not, 
when  you  hear  the  most  hideous  combination  of  sounds  that  perverse 
human  ingenuity  ever  devised.  Haply,  you  may  flnd  another  link 
with  the  music  of  the  past,  if  the  peasants,  on  the  evening  of  a  fete- 
day,  dance  a  •bourr^e'  on  the  Pix>menade,  as  thgy  sometimes  d6.  In 
the  Reading-room,  at  8  o'clock,  a  little  comedy  or  operetta  is  played, 
without  scenic  Illusion,  by  2  or  3  actors,  whdse  performance  is  good 
enuf  td  pass  away  an  hour,  if  the  evening  be  not  warm  enuf  td  prefer 
sitting  out  of  doors.  By  10  o'clock  everyone  Is  In  bed.  And  this, 
with  little  variation,  is  the  routine  of  life  at  Mont-Dore. 

10.  Stem  and  unlovely  as  the  flrst  aspect  of  this  little  valley  Is, 
climb  int5  the  woods,  toll  up  the  glades  of  hoary  pine,  t5  the  falling 
waters  of  the  Plat-&-Barbe,  t5  the  Sclerle,  t6  the  Capucln.  or  the 
Gorge  de  TEnfer.  you  will  flnd  that  the  walks  have  Inflnlte,  tho 'per- 
haps not  much  vaiied.  beauty.  The  blue-green  shade  of  undeciduous 
pines  and  flrs,  from  wh5se  loer  branches  depend  venerable  gray 
beards  of  moss,  gives  place,  here  and  thSre,  t6  open  lawns,  and  heath- 
ery spaces,  wh§re  the  wild  pink  flushes  of  a  deeper  red.  as  we  ascend^ 
and  the  gentian  opens  its  Intense  blue  eyes  on  us.  Thin  streams  of 
water,  tumbling  over  rocks,  an  outlook  from  the  summits  necessarily 
bounded  by  the  wall  of  the  Pic  de  Sancy,  and  the  folding  mountains 
on  every  side  save  one ;  these  are  the  themes  upon  which  Nature  mod- 
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alates,  with  the  genius  of  an  Improyisatore,  devising  with  the  subtlety 
of  semitones,  and  by  a  new  combination  of  the  old  materials,  t6  pro- 
duce fresh  passages  of  harmony. 

11.  The  iPio  de  Sanoy  mast  be  ascended  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
and  the  laziest  man  will  be  repaid  his  trotible  if  he  selects  a  day  when 
the  Jagged  teeth  of  the  Pic  cut  the  blue  sky  sharply,  and  no  fleecy 
hosiery  clings  t6  the  nSbodng  hits.  Half  the  visitors  at  Mont-Dore 
are  probably  also  bound  for  the  EMc,  in  which  case  no  guide  is  neces- 
sary, unless  you  contemplate  riding  on  td  the  Lac  de  Pavin  (an  addi- 
tional 5  hours'  hour),  or  propose  returning  either  by  the  *Ci*atferes,' 
or  by  the  Puy  de  Cliergue,  where,  in  some  places,  no  path  is  indicated. 
The  Pic  is  6,186  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  the  hiest  point  in 
France  until  we  reach  the  Pyr6n6es.  Two  hours'  ride  brings  you  t6  a 
narro  table-land,  where  your  horses  must  be  left ;  the  remaining  20 
minutes  of  steep  ascent  being  performed  on  foot.  The  vue  from  the 
summit  is  glorious,  and  even  t6  the  most  ignomnt  of  geology  very  in- 
teresting. You  flnd  yourself  surrounded  by  extinct  volcanoes,  crater- 
lakes,  fantastic  peaks  of  basalt  upon  every  side.  ThSre.  t6  the  north, 
is  that  long  range  of  Domes,  locally  called  "Puys,"  extending  t6  the 
north  and  south  of  Clermont.*^ 

12.  The  excursion  t5  the  Chfiteau  de  Murols  itself,  and  on  t6  Saint 
Nectaire,  is  full  of  v^*ied  interest,  and  the  cotintry  traversed  is  elo- 
quent in  proclaiming  the  marvels  of  its  creation.  About  2  miles  from 
Mont-Dore  the  road  branches  off  from  the  one  td  Clermont  and  be> 
comes  wild  and  friendless,  not  unlike  certain  moorland  districts  in 
Cumberland,  but  with  sharper  articulation  of  outlines.  You  come 
presently  t5  the  back  of  that  extinct  crater,  and  the  rugged  wall  of 
rock  along  whdse  summit  we  picked  our  way  ^'delicately,"  like  Agag, 
when  returning  from  the  Pic  de  Sancy.  The  form  of  the  mountains 
is  very  fine  seen  from  here,  and  the  blue  shados  of  6arly  morning  that 
define  every  flssure  in  the  basalt,  every  seam  that  marks  the  course  of 
the  buniing  lava  down  the  crater's  side,  add  greatly  t6  their  beauty. 
By  and  by  you  see,  t6  the  rit,  the  smiling  little  lake  of  Cambon, 
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Btudded  with  islands,  which  sdiue  believe  t6  be  an  extinct  crater,  tho 
It  seems  moi-e  pi*obabIe  that  from  the  red  lips  of  the  awful  **Tartaret," 
dominating  it,  the  lara  p5uring  from  the  2  mouths  (still  distinctly 
seen)  arrested  the  waters  of  the  little  stream,  La  Couze,  and  bound 
them  iutd  this  basin.  Ulie  first  aspect  of  the  castle  of  Murols  is 
gi*and  and  startling,  but  it  15ses,  as  one  descends  int5  the  valley,  out 
of  which  the  black  conical  steep  which  the  castle  crowns  rises  so  ab- 
ruptly. The  hill  looks  almost  artificial,  so  unbroken  is  it  by  inequal- 
ity of  outline  or  surface,  except  such  as  is  procui*ed  by  tert'aced  vines. 
It  is  as  tho  a  Pyramid  had  been  transplanted  td  the  banks  of  the 
Khein,  and  th^re  * 'utilized.'^  I  cannot  think,  with  M^rim^e.  that 
**sous  le  rapport  pui*ement  pittoresque^'  the  Chateau  de  Murols  Is 
praeeminent.  Except  from  one  point  of  vue,  on  the  road  t6  Saint 
Nectaire.  it  is  a  subject  no  artist  would  select.  But  as  you  climb  up, 
ever  loose  ashes  and  scoriae,  t5  the  colossal  fortress,  wh6se  compli- 
cated buildings  of  vailous  dates  cover  several  acres ;  as  you  stand  on 
the  battlements,  and  the  eye  seizes  the  vaiious  details  of  the  wdndrous 
panorama  belo.  th§re  is  no  feeling  of  disappointment,  for  the  spot  has 
an  interest  and  beauty  of  its  on  which  the  brush  of  no  mortal  painter 
could  transfer  t6  canvas.  Over  against  you  rises  the  red  scoriaceous 
*'Tartaret,"  clad  t6  the  very  mouth  in  pines,  out  of  wh6se  lava  the 
swarthy  village  of  Murols*^  at  its  feet  was  hewn  and  built.  Lava  is  on 
every  side :  the  wall  on  which  you  stand  is  built  of  it.  the  valley  is 
broken  up  with  fantastic  heaps  of  ashes,  like  the  remains  of  a  giant^s 
fire  that  died  out  last  nit ;  loose  blocks  of  basalt  lie  all  around ;  the 
impress  of  the  great  convulsion  which  upheaved  this  country  unknon 
ages  since  remains  as  fresh  as  tho  it  had  Just  taken  place. 

13.  Two  miles  beyond  Murols  is  ST.  NECTAIRE  d'en  Bos,  whSre 
your  diiver  will  stop,  unless  you  insist  on  his  climbing  the  additional 
mile  t6  St.  Nectaire  cTen  Haul,  Here  are  the  5nly  objects  of  interest, 
and  the  only  good  hotel.  The  church  is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
Auvergnese-Romanesq  architecture  of  the  11th  century;  possessing  a 
family  resemblance  t6  Notre-Dame-du  Port,  at  Clermont,  and  the 
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churches  of  Issoire  and  Brioude.  The  apse  is  formed  of  3  clustered 
chapels  (Brioude  has  five),  and  is  ornamented  with  extedor  mosaics. 
It  has  an  octagonal  tower,  perhaps  of  a  later  date;  in  other  respects 
the  entire  church  seems  t5  have  remained  untouched  since  it  was 
huilt.  The  cai-ved  capitals  in  the  choir,  tho  rude,  are  worth  attention. 
M6rim6e  devoted  some  time  in  trying  t6  discover  the  meaning  of  some 
of  these  groups,  and  confesses  himself  puzzled.  The  position  of  this 
interesting  chui-ch,  at  the  edge  of  a  rock-platform,  on  t5  which  the 
little  village  seems  trying  t6  scramble,  pait  of  it  having  effected  a 
foothold,  part  clinging  t6  the  steep  hill-side,  is  really  picturesq.  and 
recalls  Italy,  like  mSny  other  village-crowned  hits  in  Auvergne.  But 
the  chief  glory  of  St.  Nectaire,  and— excepting  its  mineral  springs — 
its  most  productive  source  of  profit,  is  the  incrusting  grotto.  whei*e 
everything,  from  a  dead  horse  downwards,  can  be  turned  int5  an  objet 
dTart  by  being  endued  with  a  thick  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
objects  encrusted  are  supposed  t5  i*csemble  ivory ;  t5  me  they  look  as 
if  an  ingenious  school-boy  had  cut  them  out  of  soft-soap  and  com- 
posite candles.  But  Paris  dellts  td  enclose  the  new-year  sugar-plums 
in  caskets  made  of  the  St.  Nectaire  incrustations,  and  pays  largely  for 
them.  The  baths  enjoy  a  great  local  celebrity :  thSir  chief  components 
are  chalk,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  chlorate  of  sodium :  th^y  are  re- 
commended in  cases  of  gout,  gravel,  and  other  internal  disorders. 
The  waters  'd'en  Haut^  differ  from  those  *d'en  Bas.'  I  entered  one  of 
the  bath-rooms  at  the  latter  establishment,  and  I  can  5nly  hope  that, 
like  certain  estimable  people,  their  valuable  properties  are  in  an  in- 
.vei*se  ratio  to  their  repulsive  exteriors.  A  ••whited  sepulchre"^  would 
certainly  be  preferable  t6  the  dirty  stone  sarcofagus  I  saw. 

14.  The  drives  about  Mont-Dore  are  not  numerous ;  the  prettiest  is 
that  by  Murat-le-Quaii-e  t5  Sainte  Sauve.  and  back  by  La  Bourboulle. 
8AINTE  Sauve  is  a  prettily-situated  village,  on  a  vine-clad  hill.  Belo 
it,  the  river  Doi*dogne  has  been  driven,  fork- wise,  asunder  by  forma- 
tion of  what  may  really  be  called  an  *'emerald  isle" — all  green  sward 
and  embowering  trees ;  and  the  favored  haunt  of  those  jewel-winged 
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insects  wherewith  ladies  deck  themselves.  ITie  pale  blue  ones— tlie 
most  esteemed — are  found  in  abundance  here  up  t6  the  middle  of  July, 
after  which  thSy  all  vanish.  When  I  visited  the  island,  the  last  scion 
of  this  blue-blooded  race  alune  was  left,  dra^gin^r  out  an  enfeebled 
existence  at  the  bottom  of  a  tumbler,  with  a  make-belfeve  of  summer 
joys,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  wet  grass,  provided  for  it  by  the  old 
woman  wh5  offered  it  for  purchase.  Seen  on  a  golden  day,  this 
strange  little  islet,  set  in  the  midst  of  gleaming  waters,  and  tenanted 
only  by  emerald  and  azure  moths,  has  something  fairy-like  about  it — 
as  tho  it  mit,  not  inaptly,  be  the  scene  of  mythic  tales,  dear  td  our 
childhood,  and  which  we  have  gron,  alas!  td  call  ^*impossible]^^ 

16.  Returaing  td  the  hi-road  of  prose — but  a  prose  of  beautiful 
periods— the  drive  t6  La  Bourboulle  folios  the  windings  of  the  Dor- 
dogne,  between  rocks  and  woods,  and  small  fields  of  ^*sarrazin'* 
snatched  from  the  slopes  here  and  there,  whSre  a  few  roods  of  level 
soil  admit  of  cultivation.  The  road  is  crowded  with  the  donkeys  and 
pedestrians  of  La  Bourboulle —  a  youthful  rival  td  Mont-Doi'e.  As 
you  approach,  it  looks  like  an  amateur  sketch  of  a  town,  done  with  a 
blunt  pencil,  in  which  none  of  the  lines  are  strait,  and  th^re  is  an  ab- 
sence of  all  *  •composition."  An  embryo  Casino,  the  hint  of  a  prom- 
enade, half-a-dozen  bald  hotels,  a  few  planks  across  a  stony  river 
(drawing-master's  style),  nothing  finished,  nothing  connected— these 
are  the  materials  out  of  which  a  great  Bath  is  rising  rapidly  intd  no- 
tice. Its  success  seems  absolutely  assured,  being  the  groth  of  little 
more  than  5  years ;  and  already  it  is  formidable  and  hateful  td  Mont- 
Dore.  For  there  is  a  certain  resemblance  between  the  waters,  tho* 
with  important  differences ;  that  of  La  Bourboulle,  for  instance,  con- 
taining a  far  larger  amount  of  arsenic.  The  French  faculty  esteem  it 
hily  in  cutaneous  disorders,  in  ceitain  throat  complaints,  and  in  many 
cases  of  neuralgia.  Rut  the  pi-etematural  dullness  of  the  place  hither- 
td  has  kept  away  many  Parisians  whd  wfii-e  oi-dered  here;  some  of 
them  preferring  even  td  stay  at  Mont-Dore,  and  i)erfonu  a  double 
daily  joui-ney  of  5  miles  in  an  onmibus,  for  the  baths  and  waters, 
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rather  than  sleep  at  La  Bourboulle!  The  air  is  much  less  bracing; 
and  the  season  consequently  begins  a  f  ortnit  earlier,  and  ends  a  month 
later,  than  at  Mont-Dore,  over  which  the  Pic  de  Sancy  sends  its  icy 
shado.  The  hotels  are  even  dearer,  and  with  less  excuse ;  for  La 
Bourboulle  is  more  accessible,  but  the  buildings,  which  are  rising  on 
all  sides,  wlU  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  on  prices ;  and  as  It  ex- 
pands and  strengthens  year  by  year.  La  Bourboulle  will  no  doubt  be 
resorted  t5  by  other  nations  than  the  Fi-ench. 

18.  I  lear  I  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  accorded  t6  a  notice 
like  the  foregoing ;  it  is  time  I  stopped.  If  these  few  words  of  mine 
should  lead  the  wanderer  in  search  of  health  or  of  natural  beauty  in 
little-trodden  ways  t5  the  mountain  baths  of  Auvergne,  his  thanks, 
which  I  accept  beforehand,  will  be  my  reward. 

1  Paragrafs  1-5  (by  T.  M.  Ooan),  are  from  **The  Nation/*  24  June,  1886;  U  H 
6-16  from  "Tlie  Cornliill  Maj^azine"  (abridged)  Dec.  1874. 
^Tlie  railway  now  extends  t5  Laquevllle. 

11.  Early  in  the  present  century  these  waters  began  t5  n»sume  thfiir  an- 
cient importance.  The  iuflo  of  patients  led  t5  the  construction  of  new  estab- 
lishments. The  new  est  ablinh meats  in  turn  attracted  new  patients,  con- 
vincing many  doubting  invalids  that  th6y  could  really  afford  the  luxury  of 
being  ill.  Hotels  sprang  up  rapidly ;  and  now,  in  place  of  the  mountain  rude- 
ness, one  finds  at  this  station  every  convenience,  and  nearly  every  luxui^, 
that  the  most  determined  and  self-regarding  invalid  can  desire,  besitles  every 
meims  for  the  administration  of  the  thermal  waters.  Baths,  douches,  "pnlr 
verizations,"  ^piscinoB,'  and  all  the  modern  therapeutic  bathinjif  appliances  are 
here  developed  t5  tb^ir  fullest  perfection,  and  I  need  not  attempt  th^ir  des- 
cription. 

12.  A  few  wOrds  iw  t5  the  history  of  Mont-Dore.  Its  waters  were  knOn 
and  used  by  the  Qauls,  and,  subsequently,  by  the  Romans.  T6  the  former 
has  been  attributed  a  quadrangular  bath,  formed  of  square  blocks  of  pine, 
and  capable  of  holding  fifteen  persons,  which  was  found  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preservation  in  1823.  The  Roman  baths  were  spread  over  a  much  greater 
surface  than  that  occupied  by  the  present  town;  the  largest  fragments  of  thfiir 
columns,  t5gether  with  some  sculptured  stones  that  clearly  belong  t5  an  early 
Norman  church  have  been  collected,  and  set  up  in  a  somewhat  incongruous 
pile  upon  the  Promenade.  How  and  when  the  Gallo-Roman  town  was 
destroyed  is  not  kndn.  The  baths,  like  most  others  throuout  Euiope,  seem  t5 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  Middle  Age,  and  t5  have  been  recalled  t5  the  recol- 
lection of  suffering  humanity  Only  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The 
8<tbeme  of  an  Establishment  was  then  conceived,  and  the  buildings,  still  in 
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existence,  be^n,  tho  th^y  were  not  completed  till  1828.  Since  that  year  little 
has  been  d5ne  t5  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  hot,  as  the  concession  t5 
the  present  lessee  ot  the  baths  terminates  next  year,  certain  imperative  im- 
prSvements  are  t5  be  looked  for. 

13*  I  cannot  doubt  the  universal  testimony  of  those  I  met  wh5  had  re- 
tnmed  a  second  year,  having  derived  signal  benefit  fh>m  th61r  ''first  course." 
**Not  a  single  cold  last  winter."  **Fot  the  first  time  for  years  I  had  no  cdf 
last  spring."  I  was  told  this  repeatedly,  and  was  made  further  acquainted  by 
my  French  friends  with  all  the  intimate  evils  which  these  blessed  springs  had 
alleviated,  and  are  on  th^ir  road  t5  cure. 

14.  A  friend  of  mine  has  an  ingenious  theory  relative  t5  the  '^Puys," 
founded  upon  the  facts  as  stated  in  Mr.  Scrope's  valuable  wOrk,  which  is 
wOrth  mentioning  here,  as  I  found  it  harmonize  perfectly  with  my  On  un- 
scientific observation.  He  supposes  these  *'ruys"  td  be  bubbles  of  steam  and 
mud,  hrdt  td  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  an  extremely  deep  nnd  tranquil  sea, 
the  preseni-e  of  which  prevented  them  from  expanding  and  bursting.  See 
how  the  forms  of  those  hills  t5  the  north  are  flattened:  th£y  are  all  portions  of 
the  great  bulsatic  plateau,  formed  by  the  lava  which  flOed  from  various  cra- 
ters over  the  fiat  bed  of  the  ocean.  These  craters  would  be  bubbles  of  a  sub- 
sequent date,  which  burst  when  the  process  of  upheaval  had  diminished  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  and  the  consequent  pressure,  and  were  finally  raised  above 
the  water,  vomiting  forth  ashes  and  loose  stones.  Observe,  with  a  strong 
glass,  the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  t5  ths  eastward,  the  black  lava  mound  of  Murols 
belo  it,  and  the  valley  ail  tumbled  about  with  sooriie:  how  aptly  it  illustrates 
these  vues. 

15.  The  first  mention  of  the  oastle  of  Murols  occurs  in  1228;  but  anti- 
quaries agree  that  no  portion  of  the  existing  buildings  date  earlier  than  the 
15th  century.  Before  the  days  of  cannon  its  position  must  have  been  impreg- 
nable. 


Explanation  op  Accents  :— a  —  a  in  bear;  fi  =  a  in  are;  5  =  a  in 
any-y  g  =  a  in  ear;  g  =»  e  intAcre;  i  =-  i  in  pic;  I  =  i  in  piece;  5  =»  o  in 
four\  6  -B  o  in  gone ;  6  —  o  in  do ;  o  =-  o  in  done;  o  —  o  in  work. 
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THE  STELVIO. 


BY  H.  D.  PRITCHARD.l 


!•  Id  passing  from  East  Switzerland,  or  North  Italy,  into 
Tirol,  the  tourist  traverses  a  district  famous  for  its  magnificent 
8DO  scenery.  The  Bernina  range,  almost  as  mity  as  that  of 
Mont-Blanc,  and  with  glaciers  equal  to  those  of  Chamounix, 
and  the  Ortler-Spitz,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Tirol  rising  from 
a  group  of  sno-crested  peaks,  are  both  close  at  hand.  The 
grand  pass  of  the  Stelvio,  or  Stilfser-Joch,  the  hiest  carriage 
road  in  Europe,  a  track  which  leads  the  traveler  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  line  of  perpetual  suo,  by  the  side  of  blue  crystal 
glaciers  which  sweep  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  thorofare.  is 
the  finest  feature  of  the  route ;  and  altho  the  road  is  scarcely 
passable  for  carriages  in  early  summer,  or  in  late  autumn,  it  is 
safe  enuf  during  most  of  the  summer. 

2.  Coming  from  the  Italian  lakes,  Engadin,  which  is  the 
Chamounix  of  the  Bernina,  lies  a  little  out  of  the  direct  route, 
but  one  must  not  fail  to  visit  this  charming  valley.  You.  take 
boat  to  the  upper  end  of  the  blue  waters  of  Como,  and  go  to 
Chiavenna,  whence  the  Engadin  and  the  Stelvio  are  easily 
reached.  The  evening  boat  takes  you  to  Colico,  and  as  the 
district  has  a  repute  for  unhealthfulness,  it  is  well  to  push  on 
the  dozen  miles  to  Chiavenna.  If  you  wish  to  cross  the  Stelvio 
direct  you  pass  on  at  once  to  Sondrio  and  Tirano,  from  Colico, 
throu  the  hot  valley  of  Valtelino,  wh^re  gros  one  of  the  most 
generous  of  red  wines  ;  but  if  you  can  spare  the  time,  the  pretty 
Engadin  valleys  should  be  visited  first  over  the  Maloja  pass, 
and  the  Valtelino  can  be  reached,  farther  up  the  valley,  by  the 
Bernina  pass.    A  series  of  tiny  lakes  stretch  from  the  head  of 
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the  Maloja  to  the  well  knon  spa — St.  Moritz — and  constitute 
the  valley,  with  its  wooded  slopes  and  green  meado-lands,  one 
of  the  most  pastoral  scenes  imaginable. 

3.  The  Engadin  valleys  are  about  6,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  but  so  sheltered  are  th^y  by  mountain  walls  on 
all  sides  that  it  is  never  bitterly  cold.  In  summer  the  tempera- 
ture is  cool  and  bracing,  and  in  winter  the  weather  is  so  mild, 
notwithstanding  the  deep  sno,  that  consumptive  patients  come 
here  in  hundreds  t5  pass  throu  the  most  trying  season  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  great  resort  for  English  invalids,  and  in  the  win- 
ter thSre  are  skating  and  sluing  clubs.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
spots  where  visitors  congregate — Silvaplana,  St.  Moritz,  Sam- 
aden,  Pontresina,  &c. ;  and  at  all  of  these  th^re  are  first-class 
hotels.  In  the  summer,  the  district  is  inconveniently  crowded, 
and  at  St.  Moritz  the  prices  are  hi.  For  lovers  of  sno  scenery 
th^re  is  no  more  charming  resort  than  the  pretty  Engadin  val- 
leys, Pontresina  being,  perhaps,  more  favored  in  this  respect 
than  the  other  villages.  The  magnificent  Roseg  and  Morti- 
ratsch  glaciers,  with  th^ir  sno  crystals  streaming  down  to  the 
black  pine  forests,  are  within  easy  mornings'  excursions.  Then 
th^re  are  famous  peaks  which  give  glimpses  of  hi  Alp  scenery, 
to  be  reached  by  moderate  mountaineers  with  little  trouble,  and 
brlt  and  rare  Alpine  flowers  to  be  gathered  in  the  16fty  valleys. 
Italian  is  not  spoken,  but  Romansch,  a  language  which  is  more 
allied  to  Latin  than  any  other.  It  is  the  language  chiefly 
spoken  in  the  S.  E.  portions  of  Switzerland ;  and  3  newspapers 
are  published  in  it. 

4«  Good  pedestrians  may  cross  from  the  Bernina  pass  t5 
Bormio,  at  the  foot  of  the  Stelvio,  by  the  magnificent  Val  Viola 
— a  march  of  a  dozen  hours — but  others  must  make  thfeir  way 
into  Italy  again,  over  the  Bernina,  to  Tirano.  As  soon  as  30a 
turn  your  back  on  Engadin,  3'ou  bid  adieu  to  luxuries  and  grand 
hotels,  and  must  be  content  henceforth  with  modest  fare  and 
ruf  quarters.    In  some  of  the  villages  in  the  Tirol  the  priest, 
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who  is  often  the  only  intelligent  being  in  the  n^borhood,  re- 
ceives guests,  and  acts  as  landlord,  and  very  well  does  the 
w6rthy  man  perform  the  part.  He  is  as  good-humored,  jovial, 
and  full  of  anecdote  as  most  friendly  hosts,  and  plays  cards  and 
cribbage  with  his  visitors,  like  the  best  of  them.  His  hcmse,  the 
biggest  in  the  place,  is  a  Wirtshaus  in  ever}'thing  but  name ; 
tli6re  is  a  common  room  wh^re  the  peasants  drink,  while  the 
tourist  is  shon  into  the  clergyman's  homely  apartment.  Here 
he  will  receive  you  dressed  sometimes  in  full  canonicals,  his 
white  flannel  robe  covered  by  a  short  black  surplice.  He  has 
no  objection  to  join  you  at  table,  will  heArtily  respond  to  your 
invitation  to  share  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  will  aid  his  housekeeper 
in  cooking  your  supper.  Living  secluded  from  the  world,  it  is 
no  little  recreation  for  him  to  have  a  traveler  to  talk  to,  and 
the  warmth  of  his  reception  knos  no  bounds.  He  chats  good- 
hamoredly,  tells  you  about  the  n^borhood,  beats  you  at  cards, 
and  then  goes  off  for  an  hour  to  conduct  service.  It  is  with 
anf^ined  regret  that  he  sees  you  depart,  having  settled  a  modest 
account  with  the  Haushftlterin,  for  it  is  only  in  the  presentation 
of  the  bill  that  the  priest  differs  from  the  landlord. 

5.  The  VcU  Viola^  as  far  as  Isolaccia,  is  a  grand  Alpine 
valley,  with  not  a  habitation  during  its  entire  length,  if  we  ex- 
cept a  couple  of  mountain  chAlets,  which  are  Only  occasionally 
inhabited  by  shepherds.  The  little  town  of  BORMIO  is  at 
the  end  of  the  Val  Viola  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Stelvio ;  but 
travelers  will  do  well  to  pass  the  nit  at  the  Baths,  a  little  fur- 
ther on  the  road,  wh^reth^re  is  far  better  accommodation  to  be 
got  than  in  the  dirty  Italian  town.  The  Bormio  baths  may  in- 
deed be  described  to  tourists  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  for  th^y 
afford  capital  quarters.  Besides,  those  who  are  going  to  climb 
the  Stelvio,  by  resting  the  nit  here  are  already  a  couple  of  miles 
on  th^ir  journey.  And  as  the  Stelvio  is  something  over  9,000 
feet  hi,  and  often  ankle-deep  in  sno,  th^re  is  always  plenty  of 
work  to  be  done  under  any  circumstances.     If  you  come  throu 
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the  Val  Viola,  it  is  at  Bormio  that  you  first  sit  the  Stelvio  road. 
As  far  as  the  head  of  the  pass,  and  to  the  Italian  frontier,  it  is 
a  marvel  of  successful  engineering,  the  road  being  broad,  solid, 
and  exceedingly  well  made.  The  ascent  is  gradual  and  easy, 
by  desolate  mountain  ravines,  and  long  tunnels  pierced  throu 
the  solid  rock,  the  way  at  times  running  along  a  mere  shelf 
hewn  out  of  the  precipitous  cliffs.  At  dangerous  parts,  the 
road  is  roofed  over  with  solid  masonry-  to  protect  the  traveler 
from  avalanches.  The  romantic  spot  upon  which  stand  the 
Bormio  baths  is  already  4000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and 
therefore  th^re  are  5000  feet  more  to  climb  to  reach  the  heal 
of  the  pass.  The  river  Adda,  one  of  the  most  important  tribu- 
taries of  the  Po,  rises  here,  its  three  heads  coming  from  the  Val 
Viola,  the  Stelvio,  and  the  Ortler-Spitz.  It  takes  3  or  4  hours' 
climbing  up  this  magnificent  incline,  past  the  wildest  of  pano- 
ramas, before  you  arrive  at  the  summit,  wh^re  the  sno  is  often 
so  thick  that  a  deep  cutting  has  to  be  made  fbr  the  road.  The 
Stelvio  pass  is  only  of  recent  date,  but  nevertheless  it  has 
plajed  an  important  part  in  European  wars.  In  1859,  and 
again  in  1866,  it  was  seized  by  the  Italians,  who  blew  up  a 
bridge  and  blockaded  the  road- way  to  prevent  the  Austrian s 
from  forcing  an  entrance. 

6,  It  is  only  as  you  approach  the  summit  that  the  wtite 
peaks  and  glaciers  begin  to  rise  before  you.  The  smooth 
rounded  top  of  the  Monte  Crystallo  gros  on  your  rit,  and  its 
glaciers,  like  the  ice  work  of  a  gigantic  bride's-cake,  sweep 
down  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  road.  Then  other  peaks  of 
the  Ortler  group  come  into  vue,  and  at  last  you  stand  at  the  big 
obelisk  at  the  top  of  the  pass  which  marks  the  boundaries  of 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  ThSre  is  a  ruf  building  at  the 
top,  one  of  the  series  of  refuges,  called  Franzenshohe,  but  it  is 
uninhabited  now,  and  the  door  locked,  so  that  travelers  must 
not  rely  upon  finding  shelter  th^re.  At  Santa  Maria,  an  hour's 
march  from  the  summit,  and  again  a  couple,  of  thousand  feet 
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down  on  the  Austrian  aide,  tli^re  is  simple  accommodation  to 
be  got,  tlie  lioases  containing  eacli  of  them  about  a  dozen  beds 
and  half  a  dozen  stoves,  for  the  latter  are  quite  as  important  as 
the  former  in  this  district.  There  is  no  '•Hospice"  on  the 
Stelvio.  The  fact  is,  a  habitation  could  not  be  built  suflSciently 
strong  to  withstand  the  elements,  for  th^re  is  no  plain  or  basin 
at  the  top,  as  on  many  Alpine  thorofares.  The  Stelvio  is  a 
cutting  between  2  rugged  mountains,  and  one  would  be  always 
in  i>eril  from  earth  slips  and  avalanches.  A  climb  of  half  an 
hour  over  a  sno-bridgc  to  the  rit,  which  must  be  crossed  witii 
care,  and  up  the  rounded  Crystallo  glacier,  brings  you  to  the 
top  of  the  cOmb,  whence  the  Ortler  Spitz  rises  abruptly,  seem- 
ingh'  but  half  a  mile  distant,  and  certainly  within  3  hours' 
journey. 

7.  It  goes  steepl}'  down  hill  on  the  Austrian  side,  the  road 
making  as  many  as  50  zigzags  before  the  little  hamlet  of  Trafpi 
is  reached  for  nit  quarters  ;  th^re  is  a  refuge  one  stage  short  of 
this  place,  but  the  accommodation  afforded  is  a  degree  belo 
homely.  Just  above  Trafoi,  and  at  the  very  base  of  the  Ortler 
Spitz,  is  a  grass-gron  plot,  knon  as  the  Barenboden,  or  Bears' 
Home,  where  Master  Bruin,  it  is  said,  may  frequently  be  seen, 
altho  in  winter  he  is  apt  t5  go  beyond  bounds,  and  play  pranks 
down  near  the  villages.  On  looking  back  near  Trafoi,  as  you 
descend  throu  the  pine  woods,  th6re  is  perhaps  the  finest  sit  of 
all  before  you,  for  the  Ortler  group,  seen  throu  the  trees,  pre- 
sents a  sheer  wall  of  dazzling  white,  standing  out  cold  and  clear 
in  the  failing  lit  of  evening.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  pass  is  not  more  favorably  vued  coming  from  Austria  into 
Italy  than  the  way  we  have  chosen — only,  under  these  circum- 
stances the  finest  things  are  seen  first.  Soon  we  come  in  sit  of 
the  fortress  which  gards  this  outlet  of  the  valley — a  stout  build- 
ing, so  constructed  that  it  commands  the  pass  up  and  down  for 
a  long  distance.  Then  we  see,  hi  above  us  on  the  left,  the  little 
village  of  Stilfs,  or  Stelvio,  from  which  the  pass  takes  its  name, 
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tiuy  little  cottages  groiog  like  fungi  to  the  steep,  green  slope ; 
and  soon  afterwards  the  valley  divides,  one  route  going  north- 
wards over  the  Fiinstermiiuz  pass,  and  the  other  leading  east  to 
Meran  and  the  Brenner. 

8.  From  Mais,  which  is  but  a  couple  of  hours'  walk  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pass,  to  Xauders  and  famous  Funstermiinz 
defile  is  but  a  day's  journey,  past  the  tiny  lakes  of  Graun  and 
lieschen.  There  is,  however,  no  resting-place,  except  of  the 
rufest  character,  between  the  2  (X)ints.  If  going  to  the  Brenner 
line,  the  traveler  journeys  along  the  pastoral  valley  of  the 
Vintschgau,  past  Meran  to  Brixen.  It  is  a  glorious  drive  throu 
this  luxuriant  district  to  Meran,  man\*  of  the  green  hills  being 
crowned  with  ruined  burgs  or  little  white  chapels.  The  Zeno- 
burg  planted  at  the  entrance  of  Meran  is  one  of  the  most  pict- 
uresq  spots  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
this  favorite  retreat. 

1  From  "Beauty  Spots  of  the  Continent"  (abridged),  1876. 


Explanation  op  Accents: —  d  —  a  in  are  (not  as  in 
''bare")  ;  a  »  a  in  tocw  (not  as  in  ''has") ;  a  =»  a  in  any  (not 
as  in  "ant*') ;  e  as  in  liear  (not  as  in  "health"  or  "heArt"  or 
"bear"  or  "iiarl")  ;  ^  «  e  in  there  and  their  (not  as  in  "here" 
or  "were")  ;  !  =  i  in  lie  (not  as  in  "Itef")  ;  o  —*  o  in /our  (not 
as  in  "our"  or  "your'*),  or  in  post  (not  as  in  "c6st"),  or  in 
howl  (not  as  in  "howl") ;  6  =»  o  in  gone  (not  as  in  "bone"  or 
"one")  ;  6  =  o  in  work  (not  as  in  "iwrk")  ;  o  ■=  o  in  (io  (not 
as  in  "so"),  or  in  "moi?e"  (not  as  in*"r6ve,"  or  "love")  ;  o  -= 
o  in  one  (not  as  in  g6ne  or  bone.) 
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BY  GRANT   ALLEN. 1 


1.  I  suppose  it  will  be  conceded  bj  every  candid  and  intel- 
ligent mind  that  Cannes  itself,  as  apart  from  its  surroundings, 
is  about  the  most  unpleasant  and  uncongenial  place  to  live  in 
on  the  surface  of  God's  universe.  It  is  the  avatar  of  plutocracy  ; 
the  incarnation  of  the  league  between  the  kingdoms  that  be ; 
the  chosen  spot  wh6re  principalities  and  powers,  dukes  and 
cotton-spinners,  have  raised  aloft  their  meretricious  villas  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  one  another's  presence.  Here  capital- 
ism and  landlordism  Hh^ir  children  have  gathered,  thSir  city 
have  built,'  and  built  it,  apparently,  with  Rococo,  Baroque,  and 
Co.  for  their  architects  and  decorators.  And  here  the  uni- 
versal snobdom  of  cosmopolitan  Europe  has  folloed  close  on  thdir 
heels  in  a  hundred  hostelries.  The  people  who  like  to  kno 
grand-dukes  lie  thick  at  Cannes  as  leaves  in  Vallombrosa.  To 
them  th6ir  6n  joy :  to  us,  the  red  pinnacled  peaks  and  free 
porfyry  crags  of  the  jagged  Esterels.  For  I  was  careful  to  say 
above,  with  due  reservation,  *apart  from  its  surroundings.'  I 
suppose  every  candid  and  intelligent  mind  will  also  admit — that, 
vued  as  a  site,  apart  from  the  vulgar  herd  of  plutocrats  who 
have  swarmed  to  defile  it,  the  Bay  of  Cannes  is  one  of  the  love- 
liest and  most  gracious  spots  on  this  terraqueous  planet.  When 
Brougham  first  stayed  his 'wandering  wheels  at  the  old  town, 
Cannes  must  have  been  the  gem  of  the  Riviera.  And  that  is 
just  the  worst  of  that  too  populous  coast :  these  lovely  nooks 
have  always  been  seized  by  the  wealthy  and  tasteless  for  th^ir 
experiments  in  the  science  of  comparative  uglification.  Now, 
there  reallj*  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  devil  should  have 
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all  the  prettiest  sites,  Sdj  more  tban  he  sboald  have  all  the  best 
tuDes.  There's  Monte-Carlo,  for  instance :  the  most  beautiful 
corner,  to  my  mind,  on  the  round  Mediterranean.  Thinking 
thus,  it  was  a  delit  to  me  in  the  annual  course  of  winter  exile 
to  discover  the  Cap  d'Antibes,  and  to  find  a  place  where  the 
Bay  of  Cannes  and  the  Esterels  could  be  enjoyed  in  peace  and 
quietness,  among  cultured  society. 

2.  Now  of  course  I  don't  mean  to  put  forward  the  Cap 
d'Antibes  precisely  in  the  lit  of  an  original  discovery.  It  is  in 
evidence  from  Cannes  on  one  side  and  from  Nice  on  the  other ; 
a  16ng  lo  spit  of  land,  projecting  far  into  the  sea,  and,  with  its 
dim  flat  outline,  looking  from  a  distance  anything  but  interest- 
ing. That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  still  possible  for  the  intel- 
ligent tourist  practically  to  discover  it.  Dozens  of  times  one 
may  pass  up  and  down  that  familiar  bit  of  railway  between 
Cannes,  Nice,  Mentone,  and  Sfcin-Remo— without  ever  even 
dreaming  of  turning  aside  to  explore  that  seemingly  dull  and 
monotonous  headland.  You  would  think  th^re  was  absolutely 
nothing  of  interest  to  repay  the  'detour :'  only  a  16ng  flat  ex- 
panse of  land  in  the  immediate  n^borhood  of  much  more  beau- 
tiful and  mountainous  scenery.  "When  you  reach  the  Cape, 
however,  you  are  surprised  to  find  yourself  face  to  face  with 
the  most  glorious  vues  on  the  entire  Riviera.  It  is  Switzer- 
land-on-Sea ;  that's  the  only  name  I  can  find  quite  fit  to  des- 
cribe it.  The  lo  flat  promontor}*  disappears  altogether  on 
nearer  vue,  or  rather,  becomes  a  mere  platform  from  which 
you  look  north,  south,  east,  west,  upon  the  circular  panorama 
of  sea  and  mountains.  On  the  one  hand,  you  have  the  Golfe 
Jouan  and  the  Ba^'  of  Cannes,  intersected  by  the  pretty  little 
spit  of  the  Croisette,  diversified  by  the  islands  of  Ste.  Mar- 
guerite and  St.  Honorat,  and  bounded  in  the  distance  by  the 
wonderful  outline  of  the  beloved  Esterels.  'Well,  that,'  you 
8jiy,  'one  can  see  anywhere  from  the  Californie  Hill.'  Ah,  yes, 
but  wait  a  minute.     On  lUe  utlR4'  hand,  vou  have  in  the 
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same  "coup  d'oeil"  the  bay  of  Nice,  and  the  Villefranche  poiut, 
and  Monaco  and  Monte-Carlo,  and  the  Mentone  hills,  and, 
away  to  the  east,  the  white  gleaming  houses  of  Bordighera  re- 
joicing in  the  sun  on  th^ir  distant  headland.  'And  all  that,' 
you  answer,  'one  can  look  at  any  day  from  various  spots  about 
Beaulieu  or  the  Corniche.'  Ah,  yes ;  rit  you  are :  but  wait 
tiuuju.  Bem<ks  the  wr>ijderful  combination  of  those  2  exquisite 
bays  in  n  aiagle  peep^  carving  round  to  rit  and  left,  there's 
anoilier  point  in  ibe  scenery  which  j'ou  can  get  nowhere  else 
alAng  the  whole  Provencal  coast — a  point  which  carries  you 
away  at  once  to  Meiriiigen  or  Miirren.  Backing  the  rich  pict- 
ure, with  its  infinite  variety  of  hill  and  town  and  bay  and  sea, 
you  raise  your  ('yes  suddenly  to  the  sno-clad  summits  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  glittering  white  with  their  virginal  sheet  in  the 
MefliterraneaD  sunshine  ;  and  th^re  you  see  them  for  a  hundred 
miles,  clear  cut  and  cloudless  against  the  Italian  sky,  pale  blue 
with  siiado  in  the  early  morning,  or  rose-pink  with  the  after-glo 
on  Buuaet  cveningB,  It  is  the  Riviera  and  the  Berner  Oberland 
rolled  into  one.  Beat  that  if  you  can  for  December  and  Janu- 
ary. 

3.  On  Chrielmaa  Day,  if  you  like,  you  can  picnic  in  the 
o\ien  air  on  the  little  mountain  summit  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Garoupe^  and  look  down  upon  smiling  bays,  and  basking  towns, 
and  rose-clad  villas,  or  up  to  the  eternal  snos  of  the  Cime  di 
Mercjiulouro  and  the  Col  di  Tenda,  according  to  taste ;  with  the 
flowery  bowery  gardens  of  Nice  and  Cannes  for  your  nearer 
foreground  and  the  great  icy  peaks  of  the  French  and  Italian 
Alps  closing  your  vue  northward  with  th6ir  maiden  sno-fields. 
Till  I  wtnit  to  Cap  d'Antibes  (after  many  winters'  sojourn  on 
ih^  Trove  n^^al  co^i^t)  I  had  no  idea  so  grand  and  Alpine  scenery 
mm  i6  be  found  along  the  always  beautiful  but  usually  restricted 
Riviei'a  ledge  :  certainly  I  should  never  have  dreamt  of  looking 
for  it  mi  ^liK^.lii"*  lo  Bpit  which  divides  the  bay  of  Nice  and 
Goife  ■'  ct  is,  everywhere  else  along  the  Riviera 
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the  loer  moantains,  rising  steep  and  slieer  above  the  ledge-like 
shore,  cut  off  entirely  the  vue  of  the  great  Alpine  giants  which 
rise  inland  to  10,000  feet  behind  them.  Here  and  th^re,  to  be 
sure,  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Var,  on  the  Castle  Hill  at  Nice,  or 
the  valleys  of  the  Roya  and  Nervia  torrents  near  Ventimiglia, 
one  catches  throu  some  gap  of  the  nearer  mountains  a  glorious 
glimpse  of  the  huge  sno-clad  range  which  lies  sleeping  beyond. 
But  it  is  only  a  glimpse.  At  Cap  d'Antibes  alone,  the  whole 
long  panorama  of  the  Maritime  Alps  unfolds  itself  at  once  in 
its  full  glory,  like  the  Monte  Rosa  chain  seen  from  the  Varese 
platform,  or  the  Pyr^n^es  from  the  castle  terrace  at  Pau.  Th6re 
alone  can  you  get  so  far  out  to  seaward  that  the  lesser  moun- 
tains of  the  foreground  cease  to  hide  with  th^ir  bare  and  fan- 
tastic rocks  the  immeasurable  calm  of  the  great  icy  summits. 

4.  How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  so  exceptionally  favored 
a  spot,  lying  within  sit  of  Nice  and  Cannes,  should  be  so  little 
knon  to  the  vast  race  of  tourists?  The  answer,  I  think,  must 
be — because  it  is  so  little  knon.  If  once  visited,  it  is  sure  of  a 
return.  But  I  doubt  not  most  people  pass  it,  as  I  did,  winter 
after  winter,  without  an  idea  of  how  fundamentally  it  differs  in 
its  varied  attractions  from  the  rest  of  the  somewhat  monotonous 
and  always  over-crowded  Rivieran  resorts.  The  way  to  get  to 
Cap  d'Antibes  is  by  the  Antibes  station  on  the  old  familiar  (and 
hatefbl)  Paris,  Lyon,  M^diterran^e.  (I  have  always  th6t  it 
the  most  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  future  punishment  that 
one  can  hardl}'  believe  the  directors  of  that  wicked  line  will  get 
off  in  the  end  scot-free.)  Everybody  knos  the  picturesq  appear- 
ance of  Antibes  town,  with  its  tower  and  llthouse,  and  its  moKi- 
eriug  walls,  as  seen  from  the  railway  'en  route'  for  Nice.  But 
that  charming  vue,  quaint  and  old-w6rld  as  it  is,  is  yet  by  no 
means  the  best  to  be  obtained  of  the  ancient  Phokaian  cit}'.  It 
still  stands  surrounded  by  its  bristling  fortifications,  the  work  of 
Vauban,  pierced  b}'  narro  gates,  and  topped  with  fine  ramparts. 
The  Fort-Carr^  which  crowns  its  seaward  promontory,  the  rocky 
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islets,  and  the  2  moles  of  the  harbor  (like  a  small-scale  Genoa), 
all  add  to  the  picturesq  effect  of  the  situation  and  prospect. 
Within,  the  town  is  as  quaint  as  without,  poor  in  memorials  of 
the  original  Antipolis,  but  rich  in  Koman  remains,  including 
that  famous  and  pathetic  inscription  to  the  boy  Septentrio,  ^qvl 
Antipoli  in  theatro  bidvo  saltavit  et  placvit.'  The  general  as- 
pect of  the  place,  however,  is  mediaeval,  or  even  17th-century  ; 
and  a  flavor  of  Vauban  pervades  the  town,  with  its  obtrusive 
military  air  of  a  border  fortress.  For  of  course,  while  the  Var 
was  the  boundary  between  France  and  Italy,  Antibes  was  nec- 
essarily a  strategic  post  of  immense  importance.  The  inquiring 
mind  bound  for  the  Cape,  however,  leaves  this  Antibes  town 
entirely  to  the  left,  and,  skirting  its  gray  walls  and  sharp  angu- 
lar bastions,  proceeds  by  a  beautiful  coastwise  road,  round  tiny 
bays  and  mimic  headlands,  along  the  proniontorj'  of  the  Garonpe. 
A  drive  of  3  or  4  miles  throu  charming  country,  hoary  with 
olives,  green  with  holm-oaks,  brings  one  at  last  to  the  Hotel  du 
Cap,  on  the  whole  perhaps  the  pleasantest  and  most  home-like 
house  anywhere  on  the  Riviera.  Here,  the  vues  either  way  are 
unsurpassed.  North  and  south,  east  and  west,  boxing  the  com- 
pass of  admiration,  th^y  are  all  beautiful.  The  front  looks 
upon  the  bay  and  the  islands,  with  the  £sterels  in  the  distance ; 
the  back  sweeps  at  a  single  vue  the  whole  range  of  the  Mari* 
time  Alps.  The  sea  prospect  alone  is  far  more  extensive  than 
at  Cannes,  for  not  only  does  one  see  the  nearer  porfyritic 
peaks  from  Agay  to  St.  Raphael,  but  also,  beyond,  in  the 
direction  of  St.  Tropez,  the  Montagues  des  Maures*  jut  out  in 
the  background — those  dim  blue  mountains  which  derive  th^ir 
romantic  modern  name  from  the  Saracen  garrison  of  the  Garde 
Freinet,  who  held  them  as  an  intrusive  fragment  of  Islam, 
wedged  into  the  very  heart  of  Christendom,  throu  the  troublous 
times  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries. 

6,     But  the  great  point  of  the  Cape  is  its  peacefulness,  its 
•  JSee  No.  21  of  TK AVEL,  *11yeue8,"  by  $ame  writer, 
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rugged  cliff  scenery,  and  its  endless  resdarces  of  country  ram- 
bles. Seen  from  afar,  indeed,  the  promontory  appears  to  be 
long  and  lo ;  and  so  it  is  when  compared  with  the  mountain 
country  behind  it ;  but  when  you  actually  get  upon  that  jutting 
point,  you  find  it  is  really  a  worn  mountain  stump,  rocky  and 
jngged,  and  ending  towards  the  sea  in  beautiful  honeycombed 
cliffs  and  rugged  islets.  It  is  very  peninsular  in  tone.  The 
coast  sceneiy  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Lizard  in  Cornwall, 
with  occasional  reminiscences  of  Coboe  Ba}-  in  Guernsey,  or  of 
the  broken  stacks  and  pinnacles  round  the  harbor  of  Holyhead. 
A  North  African  flora  flourishes  on  the  sun-baked  surface  ;  and 
a  'succursale'  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  ably  presided 
over  by  the  well-kn6n  'savant'  Naudin,  gros  sub-tropical  plants 
by  the  hundred  in  a  sheltered  valley  near  the  middle  of  the 
peninsula.  The  exact  southern  point  of  the  Ca|)e  itself  is  occu- 
pied by  the  exquisite  grounds  of  the  Villa  Eilen-roc,  the  prop- 
erty of  an  English  gentleman,  who,  tho  rich,  is  not  churlish, 
but,  with  generous  recognition  of  the  duties  of  landed  proprie- 
torship, permits  all  well-behaved  persons  the  use  of  the  paths 
and  roadways  of  the  estate  at  any  reasonable  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing or  evening.  Thfire  you  may  wander  alone,  at  your  on  sweet 
will,  after  the  mere  fonnality  of  inscribing  your  name  in  a  vis- 
itors' book,  along  steep  cliff-paths  which  mount  and  descend  a 
hundred  times  beside  tiny  blue  bays,  or  deep  limestone  caves, 
or  precipitous  gorges  worn  by  the  waves  in  the  solid  rock,  where 
clear  emerald-green  masses  of  water  shatter  themselves  at  last 
in  white  curd-like  foam  against  the  immovable  bases  of  the  eter- 
nal crags.  Beyond,  tall  pinnacles  and  needles  of  rock  rise 
slieer  from  the  sea,  tbfiir  crannied  clefts  gay  with  hardy  sprigs 
of  rue  and  rosemary,  and  th^ir  summits  crowned  by  long  trail- 
ing sprays  of  self-son  mesembryanthemum.  When  the  great 
purple  flowers  open  their  round  discs  to  the  midday  sun,  and  the 
music  of  the  breakers  resounds  from  the  beaten  walls  belo,  one 
could  sit  th^re  for  ever  in  the  soiithern  sunshine,  and  forget 
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entirely  the  bare  existence  of  fog  and  strikes  and  school-boards 
ill  London. 

6.  Not  that  this  charming  spot  has  been  spoiled  in  any  way 
by  the  obtrusive  and  tasteless  additions  of  that  enemy  of  his 
race,  the  landscape  gardener.  Here  the  'nume^n  aquoe'  has  never 
vet  been  dnven  from  his  native  haunts  by  the  ungraceful  abom- 
inations of  set  paths  or  terraces.  All  that  has  been  done  is 
just  t5  render  the  various  points  of  vue  barely  accessible  by  the 
rufest  and  most  natural  of  zigzag  foot-tracks,  or  by  rude  steps 
just  cut  int«  the  face  of  the  precipitous  limestone.  What  little 
has  been  added  in  the  way  of  decoration  has  been  to  let  the 
wild  winds  themselves  carry  flower-seeds  on  their  wings  t6  the 
spots  where  th^y  could  root  in  the  reft  rock-sides  and  pinnacles. 
Elsewhere  round  the  promontory  the  coast  paths  are  also  deli- 
cious, tho  nowhere  quite  so  romantic  as  at  the  Villa  Eilen-roc. 
Just  in  front  of  the  hotel,  which  stands  alone  almost  in  the 
midst  of  woods,  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  a  little  minor 
wind-swept  promontory  projects  into  the  sea,  kn6n  as  the  Plan 
de  riilette.  It  is  itself  a  bare  and  miniature  copy  of  the  main 
peninsula,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  mimic  isthmus  some  80 
yards  wide,  and  cut  up  into  endless  bays  and  capes  b}'  the 
ceaseless  dashing  of  those  great  curled  white  breakers.  Its  sur- 
face consists  of  naked  white  limestone,  worn  and  honeycombed 
like  tufa  by  the  angry  spray ;  j-et  so  varied  is  its  outline  that 
while  one  side  is  always  exposed  to  the  beating  waves,  what- 
ever way  the  wind  bios,  there  is  yet  always  somewhere  a  calm 
little  haven,  well  sheltered  from  the  breeze,  where  the  fishermen 
can  moor  th^ir  boats  for  the  time  being,  and  the  boys  can  sit  on 
the  ledges,  with  thSir  legs  dangling  over,  and  angle  for  bream 
or  for  strange  jelly-like  sea-fruit  in  the  still,  clear  water. 

7.  That  is  just  the  main  charm  of  the  Cap  d'Antibes.  The 
greater  part  of  the  surface  is  still  unenclosed,  and  devious  coast 
paths  entice  one  to  ramble  by  lonely  routes,  past  endless  tiny 
bays,  and  round  interminable  headlands.     Sometimes  the  track 
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leads  one  throu  fresh-soented  pine-woods,  starred  thickly  under- 
foot with  the  pretty  purple  and  white  anemones.  Sometimes  it 
threads  the  olive  groves  and  orange  gardens,  wli^re  stars  of 
Bethlehem  and  violets  car^^et  the  red  soil,  and  green  tree-frogs 
lurk  and  croak  amid  the  foliage  of  the  myrtles.  Sometimes 
it  passes  between  tangled  brakes  of  lentisk  and  juniper,  wh6re 
the  locusts  fly  out  whirring  at  every  footfall,  wh^re  the  sba- 
greened  lizards  dart  in  wild  alarm  acr6ss  the  tortuous  path  at 
the  sound  of  man's  approach,  and  wh6re  the  voice  of  the  cicada 
and  the  rustle  of  the  genista  leaves  make  music  for  the  march  of 
the  processional  caterpillars.  Of  course,  if  your  ideal  of  life  is 
t5  exchange  the  latest  scandal  with  the  'fl&neurs'  of  the  Reunion, 
or  to  discuss  the  dubious  occupants  of  the  lit  victorias  which 
whirl  beside  the  clippi  d  palms  of  the  Promenade  des  Anglais, 
you  won't  be  enchanted  with  these  simple  joys  of  the  Cap  d'- 
Antibcs.  But  if  you  care  little  for  the  artistic  adornment  of  the 
human  cheek,  or  the  artificial  elevation  of  the  human  heel,  and 
love  rather  wild  flowers,  blue  bays,  white  rocks,  and  floating 
jelly-fish,  then  by  all  means  go  to  the  "Grand  Hotel  du  Cap"  for 
spring  or  autumn. 

8*  The  culminating  point  and  most  panoramic  platfoim  of 
the  entire  peninsula,  however,  is  the  pilgrimage  hill  of  La  Ga- 
roupe,  crowned  by  the  white  llthouse  and  the  still  whiter  oratory 
of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  that  tutelary  patroness  of  all  the 
faithful  among  Provencal  fisherman.  Tho  5nly  a  little  over  300 
feet  hi,  La  Garoupe,  like  the  Llthouse  Hill  at  Cromer,  is  none 
the  less  a  veritable  mountain.  Indeed  it  is  even  more  of  a 
mountain  in  a  way  than  that  mity  East  Anglian  peak  (since  hit 
in  feet  I  hold  to  be  a  vulgar  mode  of  measurement) ,  for  it  con- 
sists entirely  of  rugged  weather-worn  limestone,  jutting  out  at 
an  acute  tilt  along  the  slope  in  little  crags  and  clatters,  while  its 
summit  is  composed  of  a  veritable  tor,  whose  greater  asperities 
have  been  cut  down  or  worn  smooth  by  age  and  worshippers, 
to  form  a  platform  for  the  reception  of  the  chapel  and  llthouse.^* 
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From  the  top  of  the  pilgrimage  hill  the  vue  is  undeniably  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe.  On  a  clear  day,  it  mit  almost  compare 
with  the  Rigi,  or  even  with  the  Appuldurcombe  monument  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Northward  you  look  down  upon  the  narro 
isthmus  that  joins  the  Garoupe  peninsula  to  the  mainland,  im- 
pinged upon  either  side  by  2  sweeping  blue  bays,  each  rich  in 
turn  with  gray  towns  and  white  villages.  Gray  Antibes  itself, 
with  its  fortifications  and  harbor  spread  map-like  before  one's 
eyes,  occupies  the  foreground,  and  O,  how  different  in  scenic 
effect  those  varied  Naubanesq  angles,  and  embrasures,  and  bas- 
tions, from  the  lo  flat  works  of  our  more  scientific  modern  mili- 
tary engineering  I  The  villa  at  our  feet  belongs  to  Meissonier ; 
in  the  yacht  by  the  island,  Guy  de  Maupassant  lolls  'Sur  TEau,' 
and  paints  word-pictures.  Beyond,  among  the  first  slopes  of 
the  olive-clad  mountains,  Biot,  and  Cagnes,  and  Grasse,  and 
Vence,  and  a  dozen  more  crowded  little  Provencal  towns,  gleam 
white  upon  th^ir  hill-tops,  while  the  Chateau  of  Villeneuve- 
Loubet  frowns  down  upon  the  Loup,  and  St.  Laurent  gards  the 
more  distant  Var  valley.  That  long  line  of  houses  marks  the 
promenade  at  Nice,  and  the  Castle  Hill  and  Old  Town  succeed 
to  westward ;  then  Smith's  Folly  and  the  Villefranche  point ; 
and  after  them  the  familiar  bluff  of  the  T6te  de  Chien  above 
Monaco,  with  the  Roman  tower  of  Turbia  silhouetted  dark 
against  the  morning  sky  ;  while  last  of  all  rise  the  further  Ital- 
ian Alps,  closed  in  the  distance  by  the  Bordighera  palm  groves 
and  the  steep  fronts  of  the  Capo  Nero  and  the  Capo  Verde, 
which  hem  in  San-Remo.  Westward,  the  eye  ranges  over  the 
lies  de  L^rins,  Cannes,  the  Golfe  Jouan,  and  the  purple  Esterels ; 
the  unpeopled  solitude  of  the  pine-clad  mountains  of  the  distance 
on  this  side  contrasting  finely  with  the  endless  villages  and 
towns  of  the  eastward  vue.  Behind  all  stand  the  Alps,  silent 
and  shimmering,  covered  thicker  and  deeper  with  new-fallen  sno 
in  winter  here  than  one  ever  sees  them  in  July  and  August  in 
Switzerland.     And  then,  when  you  tiirn  southward,  the  penin- 
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8ula  itself  glides  off  by  innumerable  points  int8  the  bine  Medi- 
terranean, with  the  squadron  steaming  rapidl}*  round  in  long 
procession — ungainly  monsters  of  the  deep,  on  th^ir  way  from 
the  Rade  de  Villefranche  to  th6ir  favorite  roadstead  under  the 
lee  of  Ste.  Marguerite.  So  magnificent  a  combination  of  sno- 
clad  mountain  and  gracious  smiling  coast  it  would  be  hard  td 
match.  We  went  to  the  chapel  almost  every  day  of  our  stay  at 
Cap  d'Antibes,  and  always  with  undiminished  admiration  i.nd 
pleasure. 

9.  One  last  word  to  gard  against  the  eternal  foolish  parrots 
cry  of  Why  proclaim  it?  Having  ff*und  out  Antibes,  why  not 
keep  it  to  yourself?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  th^re  isn't  the  very 
slitest*  danger  that  the  wr6ng  sort  of  people  will  ever  go  to  ru- 
i-alise  on  the  end  of  the  point.  There's  nothing  to  draw  them. 
They  will  much  prefer  Cannes,  Nice,  and  Monte-Carlo.  It's 
nonsense  to  talk  about  all  the  nice  places  being  overrun.  The 
vast  mass  even  of  the  British  tsles  still  consists  of  unbroken 
solitudes.  But,  further,  in  the  second  place,  one  must  always 
remember  that  along  the  Riviera  no  place  is  habitable  for  Eng- 
lish folk  until  it  has  been  properly  exploited.  Th^re  are  nest- 
ling seaward  nooks  by  the  dozen  along  the  lovely  shore  between 
Toulon  and  St.  Raphael  (I  kno  them  all),  far  better  adapted  by 
nature  for  winter  resorts  than  any  of  the  open  wind-swept  towns 
which  occupy  the  mouths  of  torrent  valleys  (like  Nice  and 
Mentone),  and  to  which  alone  invalids  can  now  be  consigned 
in  ship-loads  by  impatient  London  doctors.  But  then,  these 
spots  have  not  yet  been  rendered  habitable  for  English  guests. 
Th^re  is  no  hotel ;  th^re  are  no  villas ;  drainage  is  unknOn ; 
communications  are  non-existent ;  you  can't  get  butchers'  meat, 
or  biscuits,  or  tea,  or  a  match  which  will  strike,  or  any  other 
necessary  of  life,  as  conceived  by  the  modern  Caractacus  in  his 
cottage  in  Britain.  The  Riviera,  in  fact,  in  its  unsofisticated 
state,  gros  only  2  things — olive  oil  and  sour  claret.  It  is  grass- 
less  and  cowless ;  its  only  milk  is  goat's ;  its  only  mutton  tastes 
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suspiciously  hircine.  In  the  towns  all  food  is  imported  from 
alar :  the  butter  comes  from  Milano  and  the  Lombard  plain  ;  the 
chickens  from  Toulouse ;  the  beef  and  mutton  from  the  Loire. 
An  Englishman  could  no  more  settle  at  Bormes  or  Cavalaire, 
for  example — ideal  health  resorts  as  th6y  are — to  shift  for  him- 
self, than  he  could  settle  on  a  Pacific  islet.*  Tbfirefore,  one 
must  go  to  Provence  wh^re  hotels  exist  and  supplies  are  organ- 
ised. Now  the  hotel  at  Cap  d'Antibes  is  one  of  the  best-man- 
aged and  most  home-like  on  the  Provencal  coast ;  and  as  it  is 
naturally  frequented  only  by  those  foolish  souls  who  prefer  the 
country  t6  'trente  et  quarante,'  and  wild  lilies  to  the  'Bataille 
des  Fleurs,'  th6y  are  likely  to  meet  congenial  society.  But  of 
cdurse  it  can  continue  to  exist  only  if  the  rit  sort  of  people  are 
aware  of  its  existence.  I  6t  t5  add  as  a  final  precaution — Cap 
d'Antibes  is  not  the  place  for  consumptives  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  tubercular  disease,  nor  for  any,  indeed,  save  the  sturdy 
invalid  wh5  can  walk  well  and  doesn't  object  to  a  touch  of 
mistral.  If  a  wholesome  north  wind  nips  the  blood  in  your 
v6ins,  you  would  better  go  to  Mentone,  or  Mustapha  Sup^rieur, 
or  Catania,  or  Luxor.  But  if  all  you  need  is  dry  rock  to  sit 
upon  and  the  luxury  of  sunshine,  you  can  get  them  in  perfection 
at  Cap  d'Antibes. 

1  From  *'  Longman'H  Magazine,"  (abridged)  March,  1890. 

10.  Here,  from  time  immemorial,  must  have  stood  the  antique  HI  Place  of 
the  native  Ligurian  cult,  sl5ly  supentcded  by  the  extramural  temple  of  the 
Phokaian  Antipolitans.  and  the  Christian  shrine  of  mediaeval  Provencal  mar- 
iners. Here,  too,  the  beacon-fire  on  the  faros  must  always  have  flared  t5 
guide  the  lateen-sailed  vessels  int6  the  landlocked  harbor  of  the  town  of  Anti- 
bes.  A  curious  and  very  perfect  Chemin  de  la  Croix,  ndorned  by  an  unusu- 
ally fine  series  of  whitewaslied  oratories,  leads  by  zigzag  steps,  under  the 
shado  <»f  pines  and  evergreen  oaks,  from  the  town  t5  the  HI  Place  on  the  hill- 
top. It  is  paved  at  present  with  cobble-stones,  and  marked  out  with  kerbs ; 
but  long  before  Notre  Dame,  Stella  Maris,  ousted  the  Dioscuri,  lucida 
iidera,  ft*om  thdir  Hellenic  seat,  the  naked  heels  of  still  earlier  Ligurian  sea- 

•  But  compare  ladies?  experience  in  such  places  on  the  Riviera  [  Trav- 
el, No,  53],  or  in  the  Pyr4n4es  [  Travel,  No.  40,  f  8. 
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men  must  linve  wOm  that  path  deep  in  the  solid  limestoDe  rock  of  the  Jagged 
hill-side,  on  th^ir  way  t5  the  altar  of  some  yet  more  ancient  and  long-forgottt-n 
goddess.  Faiths  change,  speech  alters,  but  the  Holy  Place  remains  holy  for 
ever.  '1  hat  forms  to  my  mind  the  great  charm  of  the  Mediterranean  littoral; 
everywh(^re  on  the  shores  of  the  inland  sea  the  roots  of  things  push  so  for 
back  int5  the  remote  past  that  one  stands  face  t5  face  at  every  turn  with 
Phoinikian  and  Carthuginian,  and  the  shy  Iberiau  trafficers  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  immortal  description. 


Explanation  op  Accents: —  A  =«  a  in  are  (oot  as  in 
"bare")  ;  a  >»  a  in  was  (dot  as  in  "has")  ;  a  =  a  in  any  (not 
as  in  "ant")  ;  e  as  in  Jiear  (not  as  in  "health"  or  "heArt"  or 
"bear"  or  "earl")  ;  e  =  e  in  t?iere  and  their  (not  as  in  "here" 
or  "were")  ;  i  =  i  in  lie  (not  as  in  "lief") ;  6  -=  o  mfour  (not 
as  in  "ouf"  or  "your"),  or  in  post  (not  as  in  "c6st"),  or  in 
bowl  (not  as  in  "howl")  ;  6  :s  o  in  gone  (not  as  in  "bone"  or 
"one") ;  6  =  o  in  work  (not  as  in  "pork")  ;  6  =  o  in  do  (not 
as  in  "so"),  or  in  ^^move**  (not  as  in  "rove,"  or  "love")  ;  o  »» 
o  in  one  (not  as  in  g6ne  or  bone.) 


The  editor  would  be  pleased  to  learn  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  author  of  any  paper  in  this  series  published 
anonymously. 

Tlie  editor  will  fed  indebted ^  also,  to  any  one  who  wiU 
kindly  call  his  attention  to  any  article^  especially  in  news- 
paperSy  which  the  writer  thinks  suitable  for  re-publication. 

Published  by  W:  M.  Oriawold^  Bangor y  {Maine)  ^  U.  8. 
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URBINO. 


BY  MARTHA  CARELLI.^ 


!•  We  had  long  puiposed  a  pilgrimage  to  RaflPaeUe's  birth- 
place, Urbino,  but  so  spoiled  is  one  by  easy  railroad  traveling, 
that  the  short  diligence  journey  had  always  prevented  our  visit 
to  the  Apennines.  This  time  we  determined  not  to  be  thwarted 
by  so  small  an  obstacle,  in  th%wish  to  add  so  charming  an  item 
to  our  collection  of  sketches  and  memories.  Had  we  not 
achieved  as  much  in  going,  for  instance,  to  San  Gimignano 
deUe  beUe  Torri,  in  Tuscany,  and  could  the  inn  and  accommo- 
dation offer  more  discomfort  than  on  that  occasion  and  others 
which  often  recur  to  our  minds  with  a  certain  additional  gusto, 
proceeding,  from  the  satisfaction  of  having  overcome  difficulties 
and  ruf ed  it  to  some  purpose  ?  Therefore,  we  continued  on  the 
Hadriatic  Line  from  Rimini  to  Pesaro,  the  most  convenient 
point  from  which  to  do  Urbino  on  that  side.  And  having  once 
th^re  secured  the  corners  of  the  vehicle  which  daily  leaves  for 
this  arduous  expedition,  all  our  dread  and  misgivings  vanished 
to  make  way  for  the  pleasantest  anticipation. 

2*  My  first  tb6t  was  to  scan  the  countenances  of  our  fello- 
travelers,  in  order  to  obtain  some  clue  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
rapports  to  be  hoped  for  during  the  5  or  6  tedious  hours  of  close 
companionship  we  had  in  prospect — knoing  well  how  much,  in 
such  cases,  one  may  learn  of  local  interest  and  otherwise  unat- 
tainable information.  And  in  truth  we  had  some  pleasant  and 
profitable  talk  while  surveying  the  scenery  during  the  first 
stages  of  our  drive.  I  argued  favorably  from  my  rit-hand 
n^bor,  at  any  rate,  and  my  judgment  proved  a  rit  one,  for, 
from  his  geological  knoledge  as  a  mining  engineer,  and  his 
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errand  at  Urblno,  we  learned  for  one  thing,  that  the  district 
throu  which  we  were  passing  is  rich  in  the  best  sulfur  Italy 
possesses.  Another  of  the  occupants  of  the  ^diligence/  a 
*carabiniero,'  afforded  us  a  good  deal  of  amusement.  Th^re 
had  been,  he  remarked,  'un  pittore*  at  Urbino,  who  would  have 
left  some  of  his  works  to  his  native  place  had  the  town  con- 
sented to  besto  on  him  a  title,  the  denial  of  which  made  him 
transplant  his  talent.  ''What  was  his  name?"  I  said,  wishing 
t6  acquaint  myself  with  the  contemporary  worthies  of  Urbino. 
**Fu  un  certo  Raflfaello,"  he  rejoined ;  and  a  malicious  look  in 
the  eye  of  our  other  interlocutor  revealed  that  on  him  also  had 
sloly  dawned  the  fact  of  who  th#  'certo  pittore'  was.  And  yet 
the  special  circumstance  of  his  approaching  centenary  made  it 
difficult  to  realize  that  any  of  poor  Raffaelle's  compatriots 
should  be  so  hazy  as  to  his  very  existence !  It  is,  however, 
fair  to  say  that  this  is  not  common  in  Italy,  wh^re  all  classes 
are  so  apt  to  live  on  th^ir  great  dead  rather  than  on  the  present 
putting  forth  of  th^ir  on  effort  and  ability.  And,  in  truth,  we 
had  some  pleasant  and  profitable  talk  while  surveying  the 
scenery  during  the  first  stages  of  our  drive.  Meanwhile  the 
ascent  had  become  more  and  more  steep,  and  our  horses  had 
been  exchanged  for  sturdy  oxen.  It  was  not  without  trepida- 
tion we  watched  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  city,  especially  as 
its  peculiar  associations  had  invested  it,  in  our  eyes,  with  so  great 
a  charm.  We  had  skirted  the  Foglia  and  the  Metauro.  But 
the  surrounding  mountains  appeared  so  bleak  and  barren  that 
the  landscape  offered  but  a  frowning  aspect,  while  the  devious 
turns  in  the  road  hid  the  town  from  vue,  much  to  our  regret, 
tho  this  drawback  was  so  amply  compensated  afterward.  The 
day  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  we  entered  one  of  the  silent 
streets,  under  the  very  towers  of  the  famous  palace  of  the  dukes. 
The  gathering  darkness  gave  them  a  forbidding  look  and  made 
them  all  the  more  imposing.  Fortunately  we  discovered  also, 
the  next  day,  that  the  vue  of  Urbino  was  not  from  the  Pesaro 
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road,  and  that  we  had  lost  nothing  by  not  descrying  it  to  ad- 
vantage on  arrival. 

3.  The  feeling  of  a  new  place  to  explore,  on  first  waking, 
is  too  delicious  to  describe !  Of  coarse,  our  first  th6ts  were  for 
the  grand  old  castle — ''la  Corte,"  as  the  natives  still  ambi- 
tiously styje  it,  with  that  lurking  remembrance  of  past  grandeur 
which  mit  be  so  wholesome  if  it  bore  better  fruit.  The  inner 
side  of  it  is  situated  on  a  now  deserted  piazza,  which  in  spite 
of  a  fine  old  church,  in  the  portal  of  which  fs  an  exquisite  Luca 
della  Robbia,  and  the  very  elaborate  front  of  the  modern 
Duomo^  bears  a  look  of  desolation  about  it,  which,  as  in  many 
another  place,  struck  us  with  a  chill  of  disappointment.  But 
this  was  a  very  passing  sensation.  The  very  dilapidation  and 
solitude  around  soon  enhanced  the  beauty  of  that  wonderful 
richness  of  detail  which  still  makes  the  Palace  of  Urbino  so 
unique  a  specimen  of  the  Renascence.  We  had  often  admired  at 
Naples,  'fac-similes'  of  the  beautiful  doors  and  the  tapestry 
which  once  adorned  the  walls  of  the  ^Sala  degli  Angeli.'  It  was 
a  treat  to  look  upon  the  originals  of  the  doors  and  the  magnifi- 
cent chimney-piece  of  which  the  supporting  angels  give  th^ir 
names  to  the  room,  now  stripped,  indeed,  of  its  quaint  tapestry 
and  much  fallen  in  other  respects,  but  suggesting  still  more 
that  was  gone.  The  fireplaces  are  one  finer  than  the  other,  so 
are  the  doors  and  windos.  One  or  two  rooms  still  retain  their 
pristine  state  in  inlaid  paneling  and  cieling  and  some  of  the 
frescoes  which  used  to  cover  the  walls.  Our  Pretenders  lived 
in  one  of  these.  One  wonders  how  anyone  could  do  so,  so 
comfortless  and  cheerless  are  these  once  splendid  apartments. 
Some  parts  have  been  beautifully  renovated,  and  we  were  told 
the  government  does  much  to  keep  up  the  remains  of  splendor 
still  to  be  found  in  portions  of  the  grand  old  pile,  by  the  an- 
nual grant  of  a  fixed  sum  for  repairs.  But  one  deplores  the 
lack  of  local  resdurces  in  such  cases,  for  how  can  the  one  cen- 
tral department  do  justice  to   Italy's   numerous   monuments? 
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Th^re  is  a  sense  of  pain  also  in  beholding  the  lack  of  honesty 
or  judgment,  perhaps,  exhibited  in  the  manner  the  available 
money  is  used.  This  remark  we  made  to  each  other  on  looking 
at  th3  w5rks  now  going  on  in  the  palace.  The  valuable  libra- 
ries and  collections  once  here,  were,  of  course,  removed  to  the 
Vatican  ;  Only  some  early  Christian  and  other  ancient  inscrip- 
tions and  sculptures  have  been  arranged  in  the  upper  corridors. 
It  it  impossible  not  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  great  Federigo  di 
Montefeltro,  as  one  passes  the  noble  staircase  on  which  his 
statue  is  erected. 

4t.  We  tried  to  picture  those  days*  to  ourselves  while  walk- 
ing about  the  now  dead  streets  of  the  old  Apennine  city.  Alas, 
it  was  difficult  t5  do  so,  with  such  dilapidation  all  around  and 
so  miserable  a  population,  and  while  witnessing  the  sad  havoc 
which  the  intervening  centuries  of  ignorant  misgovernment 
have  effected.  No  place  fell  into  such  sudden  decay  as  Ur- 
biuo.  The  Montefeltri  had  distinguished  themselves  in  a  most 
turbulent  and  oppressive  age,  as  the  benefactors  of  their  people, 
by  whom  they  were  greatly  beloved.  .But  when  their  descend- 
ants failed  and  the  last  childless  duke  abdicated  in  favor  of 
Rome,  in  1626,  it  may  well  be  said  that  this  most  cultured  and 
favored  comer  of  Italy  ceased  to  be,  or,  rather,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church,  drifted  to  a  speedy  ruin,  and  became  the  spoils  and 
the  prey  of  a  grasping  priesthood.  This  dismantled  feudal  cit- 
adel of  the  Montefeltri,  overlooking  the  town,  gave  us  a  fine 
vue  of  the  surrounding  region — the  whole  line  of  the  Apen- 
nines, range  upon  range,  stretching  t5  the  far  distance.  We 
were  pointed  out  the  very  remarkable  rock  of  San-Marino,  the 
seat  of  the  little  republic,  as  conspicuous-looking  in  shape  as  it 
is  in  its  history,  and  in  another  direction  the  Passo  di  Fuelo, 
that  great  record  of  Roman  energy  which  nothing  could  daunt 
in  the  matter  of  public  roads,  and  of  which  the  engineering  diffi- 

•  Described  at  length  in  No,  82  of  THE  MONOGRAF,— "Ducal  Urblno** 
by  Francis  Bowen. 
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culties  are  still  a  wonder  for  modem  science.  We  congratu- 
lated ourselves  on  not  having  ascended  the  fortress  in  one  of 
the  gales  of  wind  we  had  at  Urbino,  wh^re,  on  one  occasion,  I 
had  simply  to  sit  down  by  the  dusty  roadside,  feeling  lifted  off 
my  feet,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  see  my  very  substan- 
tial companion  in  mid-air,  balloon-fashion — for  he,  of  course, 
man-like,  would  not  succumb  even  to  the  elements.  I  am 
afraid  the  exposed  situation  of  Urbino,  perched  as  it  is  on  its 
barren  cliff,  is  bleak  at  the  best  of  times. 

5.     Raffaelle's  house  was  naturally  one  of  our  tnost  interest- 
ing subjects.     From  the  market-place,  near  us,  we  could  see 
the  steep  street  in  which  it  is  to  be  found,  one  of  a  ro,  unfortu- 
nately.    But  the   picturesq   surroundings   of    the    "Contrada 
Raffaello"  at  once  furnished  us  with  a  very  good  drawing.     In 
these  dead  old  towns  of  Italy,  local  works  of  the  greatest  merit 
are  discovered  of  which  one  had  no  idea  before  visiting  them. 
Unfortunately,  they  all  belong  to  the  past.     The  past  of  Italy 
is  an  inexhaustible  mine.     In  Urbino,  at  any  rate,  one  seeks 
in  vain  some  present  signs  of  life.     Stagnation  only  meets  the 
eye,  and  the  question  of  how  the  dwindled  population — now 
less  than  6,000  souls— exists,  is  hard  to  answer.     The  solitary 
industry  of  the  town  seems  to  be  pin-making,  supported  by  the 
6nly  family  which  appears  to  confer  any  benefit  on  the  place — 
the  princely  one  of  Albani,  whose  grand  palace,  surmounted  by 
the  papal  keys,  is  in  Via  Bramante.     The  produce  of  this  fac- 
tory supplies  all  Central  Italy.     Nothing  remains  of  that  cele- 
brated cunnino^  in  earthenwares  for  which  that  locality  was  so 
famous,  and  of  which  the  rare  specimens  left  find  such  eager 
amateurs.     This  art  had  been  introduced  into  Gubbio  and  Ur- 
bania  (then  Castel  Durante)  before  1500,  and  came  into  full 
perfection  about  1530.     One  of  the  dukes  deprived  his  capital 
of  a  beautiful  collection  of  this  ware  by  his  munificent  gift  of 
300  fine  pieces  of  it  to  the  Sanctuary  of  Loreto.     We  saw  some 
very  admirable  plates  and  saucers  in  the  Museum,  but  such  as 
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were  possessed  by  private  families  have  been  gradually  dis- 
persed, thanks  to  the  mania  of  collector  and  th^ir  readiness  t5 
pay  extortionate  sums  for  this  sort  of  majolica. 

6.  The  excellent  roads  over  the  central  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines are  one  redeeming  point,  and  must  certainly  be  a  great 
boon  to  these  mountainous  towns.  That  alone,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  open  new  channels  and  resources  and  save  them 
from  utter  decay  and  oblivion.  We  never  wearied  of  the  splen- 
did vues  outside  the  gates,  especially  from  the  road,  so-called, 
of  the  'debitori,*  because  remote  for  the  caf^-and  piazza-loving 
inhabitants,  from  which  we  took  a  sketch  of  the  grandest  side 
of  the  Palace  and  a  picturesq  bit  of  the  old  city,  and  which  in 
another  direction  gave  us  the  Cappuccini  Convent  as  a  fore- 
ground to  the  magnificent  line  of  mountain  SQenery. 

7  Altogether,  our  visit  to  Urbino  was  most  interesting. 
The  nit  before  our  departure,  the  good  people,  who  had  on  the 
slltest  encouragement  scraped  acquaintance  with  us,  th6tit  th^ir 
duty  to  come  and  bid  us  God-speed,  and  we  found,  to  our 
astonishment,  that  we  had  made  many  friends  at  Urbino.  I 
can  never  remarkgratefully  enuf  on  the  kindness  we  always 
meet  in  these  out-of-the-way  places.  Our  stay  had  been  most 
fruitful  and  enjoyable  by  day  out  of  doors,  and  the  loan  of  an 
excellent  liistory  of  Urbino  by  our  student-waiter  had  formed 
the  delTt  of  our  evenings.  Th^re  was  much  regret  in  our  leave- 
takings.  The  diligence  was  leaving  before  daybreak.  South- 
erners are  early  .birds^compared  with  Northerners.  In  spite  of 
the  advantage  of  starting  betimes,  the  necessity  of  getting  up  in 
the  dead  of  the  nit  was  not  an  unmixed  pleasure.  However,  we 
soon  recovered  this  chilly  feeling,  enuf  to  dwell  very  pleasantly 
on  the  i)a8t,  and  to  promise  to  ourselves,  Grod  wUling,  a  Air- 
ther  exploration  among  the  Apennines. 

1  From  "The  Manhattan"  (abridged)  Dec.  1883. 

8  Of  the  3  great  names  which  shared  the  dominion  of  the  Pentapolis  at  that 
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tiiiie~Sigl!<iQundo  Malutestu,  at  Rimini;  Alessandro  Sforza,  at  Pesaro,  and 
Federigo  Montefeltro.  at  Urbino— the  latter  certjUuly  rose  t5  blest  eminence 
and  influence,  first  as  condottiere  and  afterward  as  tbe  patron  of  letters  and 
art.  The  Montefeltro  family  hud  been  more  or  less  supreme  at  Ui*bino  fvom 
the  I3th  century,  but  in  Federigo,  and  Quidobaldo,  his  son,  culminated  the 
greatness  of  the  "Itala  Atene,"  of  that  great  15th  century.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumption t5  seek  t5  add  Enything  t5  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  refinement 
and  taste  of  the  c6urt  of  Guidobaldo  (the  second  duke,  Federigo  having  re- 
ceived that  title  from  the  Pope  in  1474),  and  the  accomplished  Elizabetta 
Gonzaga,  whd  wSs  so  well  knOn  and  so  famous  in  England  that  it  wlks  truly 
said  of  her  that  *<np  greater  praise  was  ever  sung  of  any  woman,''*  while 
Guidobaldo,  her  husband,  received  the  garter  from  Henry  VII.,  Castiglione 
being  the  King's  proxy ;  that  Balthasar  Castiglione  whd  wrote  his  '^Cortegiano" 
at  tbe  brilliant  Montefeltro  cOurt,  wh^re  all  the  talent  and  genius  and  erudi- 
tion of  the  period  congregated— Bembo,  the  2  Tassos,  Polydorus  Vergilius, 
and  many  another.  But,  turning  fVom  the  days  of  good  fortune  and  splendor, 
how  great  wSs  Elizabetta  when  adversities  and  reverses  came  upon  Guldo- 
baldo^,  throu  the  treachery  of  the  Borgias,  and  how  must  she  have  gloried  in 
the  triumph  of  his*re8toration  and  of  that  visit  of  Pope  Giulio  II.  and  his 
pompous  retinue  t5  the  Court  of  Urbino,  on  which  occasion  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Baffaelle. 

*  Shnkspere  in  his  "Miranda,"  in  wh5m  he  depicted  Elizabetta  Gonzaga. 


Explanation  op  Accents: —  &  »  a  in*  are  (not  as  m 
"bare")  ;  a  =-  a  in  tjoas  (not  as  in  "lias")  ;  a  =»»  a  in  any  (not 
as  in  "ant") ;  e  as  in  Jiear  (not  as  in  "liealth"  or  "lieArt"  or 
"bear"  or  "earl")  ;  6  =»  e  in  there  and  their  (not  as  in  "here" 
or  "were")  ;  I  ■=  i  in  Z*6  (not  as  in  "lief") ;  6  =»  o  in /our  (not 
as  in  "our"  or  "your"),  or  in  post  (lot  as  in  "cdst"),  or  in 
bowl  (not  as  in  "howl")  ;  6  =■  o  in  gone  (not  as  in  "b6ne"  or 
"one") ;  6  =»  o  in  work  (not  as  in  "pork")  ;  o  =»  o  in  do  (not 
as  in  "so"),  or  in  ^^move*'  (not  as  in  "rove,*'  or  "love")  ;  o  — 
o  in  one  (not  as  in  g6ne  or  bone.) 


Published  by  W:  M.  Grisiooldj  Bangor ,  (Maine)  j  U.  8. 
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ALONG  THE  SEINE. 


BY   [  T :  B :  ]  THEODORE  CHILD.^ 


!•  Paris  in  August  has  its  charms,  and  yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  fanatical  "boulevardiers,"  everybody  who  can 
hastens  to  abandon  the  city  and  to  fly  to  the  seaside  or  the 
springs.  The  example  is  contagious,  and,  altho  one  knos  per- 
fectly well  that  seaside  "tables  d'h6te"  are  a  delusion  and  the 
boasted  attractions  of  mountain-climbing  often  a  snaire,  never- 
theless one  packs  like  the  rest.  It  is  admitted  that  Paris  is 
intolerable  in  August.  So,  happening  one  day  to  meet  an  old 
college  friend  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  I  proposed  on  the 
spot,  remembering  that  he  was  once  the  pride  of  our  college 
"eight,"  that  we  should  try  an  excursion  on  French  rivers.  The 
proposal  was  accepted,  and  we  started  thdre  and  then  to  buy 
maps  and  hire  a  boat.  The  boat  was  not  easily  found.  The 
French  have  not  yet  l>ecome  a  roing  nation,  in  spite  of  the  per- 
sistency of  Anglomania  in  France.  The  few  decent  boats  that 
are  to  be  found  on  the  Seine  and  the  Mame  are  the  property  of 
private  persons,  mostly  English  (in  the  wider  sense),  who  have 
got  them  over  from  England.  The  craft  which  we  finally  had 
placed  at  our  disposal  *by  the  courtesy  of  a  friend  was  a  half- 
outrigged,  pair-oar,  pine  boat,  roomy  enuf  to  enable  us  to  be  at 
our  ease  even  with  our  hair  parted  on  the  side — a  boat  that 
would  stand  a  fair  swell  without  shipping  water,  and  yet  lit  enuf 
for  3  men  to  carry.  The  boat  was  sent  by  train  to  Montereauj 
the  point  where  the  Yonne  flos  into  the  Seine,  our  plan  being  to 
ro  some  distance  up  the  Yonne  and  then  to  go  down  the  Yonne 
and  the  Seine  to  Eouen. 
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2.  At  Monterean,  accordingly,  we  got  int5  our  boat  and 
started  gayly  up  stream ;  but  at  the  first  lock  an  inspector  asked 
whether  we  had  an  authorization.  ^^What  authorization  I" 
"An  authorization  to  circulate."  We  had  no  authorization :  in 
fact,  we  knew  nothing  about  authorizations ;  we  were  foreiners, 
ignorant  of  the  customs  of  the  country.  No  matter ;  if  we  had 
no  authorization  we  could  not  go  up  the  river.  Where  could  we 
get  the  authorization?  Well,  traveling  as  we  were,  we  6t  to 
have  applied  to  the  Minister  of  Commeixje  for  permission  to  cir- 
culate on  all  the  navigable  water-ways  of  France,  in  which  case 
we  should  have  been  free  to  pass  all  the  locks  in  the  country. 
The  permission  would  cost  nothing ;  it  was  a  mei*e  formality. 
As  it  was,  the  best  and  quickest  solution  of  the  matter  was  to 
get  a  permission  from  the  engineer  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Yonne,  at  Sens.  This  was  initating.  Sens  was  30  miles  up 
the  river.  What  was  to  be  done?  An  idea  struck  me.  In  the 
lock  with  us  was  a  train  of  empty  barges  drawn  by  a  to-boat. 
The  inspector  could  prevent  us  circulating  in  the  water,  but  he 
could  not  prevent  us  going  to  Sens,  provided  we  placed  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  barges  between  our  boat  and  the  water. 
An  appeal  to  the  captain  of  the  tug-boat  was  responded  to  im- 
mediately. The  boat  was  lifted  on  to  a  barge,  aud  we  jumped 
on  to  the  deck  of  the  tug-boat, ^^  and  went  on.  It  was  a  bad 
beginning,  and  we  felt  not  a  little  irritated  at  this  inopportune 
reminder  that  we  were  in  a  country  full  of  remnants  of  paternal 
government.  ^  « 

3.  We  had  a  jolly  time  on  board  this  tug,  or  remorqueur. 
The  crew  consisted  of  the  engine-driver  and  stoker,  who  remain- 
ed invisible  except  when  we  were  in  a  lock,  and  3  men  on  deck. 
At  the  first  lock  we  reached  we  all  jumped  ashore,  and  I  "stood" 
drinks  in  the  lock-keepei''s  house — 5  glasses  of  strong  cognac, 
at  2  cents  a  glass.  All  the  lock-keepers  turn  an  honest  penny 
by  the  illicit  sale  of  drink  to  the  watermen.  No  sooner  had  we 
got  under  way  again  than  £ug6ne  bi'^t  forth  a  wooden  pitcher 
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of  red  wine  and  poured  out  glasses  round.  Then  Anatole  in- 
sisted upon  our  tasting  his  cooking.  The  offer  was  so  kindly 
made,  and  the  hospitality  offered  us  on  board  was  generally  so 
delicate,  so  polite,  so  sympathetic,  that  it  was  impossible  t5  re- 
fuse. And  here  let  me  remark  the  secret  of  the  great  social 
charm  of  the  French — th^ir  quick  sympathy  and  great  human 
feeling.  Here  were  these  watermen,  simple  fellos,  intelligent 
withal — still,  mere  watermen — they  knew  nothing  about  us ;  we 
were  perfect  sti*angers ;  yet  here  th^y  were  conversing  with  us 
in  the  most  agreeable  manner  and  treating  us  with  as  exquisite 
attention  as  the  gi*eatest  seigneur  could  display  towaixls  his 
guests,  aud  that,  too,  simply,  naturally,  without  affectation,  and 
out  of  pure  human  feeling. 

4.  AiTived  at  Sens,  we  sat  down  to  cold  fowl  and  salad  in 
the  dining-i"oom  of  the  Tour  d' Argent.  The  next  morning  we 
were  up  early,  called  on  the  engineer  of  Yonne,  obtained  with- 
out any  ti'ouble  an  authorization  to  ^^cux^ulate,"  aud,  that  being 
settled,  deteimined  to  spend  the  day  at  Sens.  This  is  a  pictur- 
esq  and  rambling  old  town,  on  the  nt  bank  of  the  Yonne,  almost 
suiTOunded  by  undulating  hills  covered  with  vineyaixls,  wood, 
and  regular  bands  of  varied  culture,  broken  here  and  there  by 
patches  of  dazzling  white,  marking  the  entrance  of  some  chalk- 
quany.  The  vue  of  the  town  from  any  of  the  sun*ounding  hills 
is  magnificent.  The  white  houses,  with  their  red-tiled  ix>of8, 
worn  by  time  and  weather  to  the'  softest  tones,  form  an  iiTegular 
oval  intermingled  with  clumps  of  acacias  aud  chestnuts  and  here 
and  there  a  ro  of  poplara.  In  the  midst  rises  the  cathedral  of 
Saint  Etienue,  one  of  the  oldest  aud  finest  of  mediaeval  churches, 
while  the  Yonne  winds  along  the  edge  of  the  town,  its  banks 
planted  with  immense  trees,  and  spanned  by  a  gray  old  bridge 
surmounted  by  an  iron  crucifix.  The  panorama  is  extensive ; 
and  no  more  charming  background  could  be  imagined  than  the 
cultivated  hills,  with  th^ir  pamllel  sti'ips  of  different  shades  of 
green,  broken  here  and  there  by  a  long  white  road  nmnmg  al- 
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most  in  a  strait  line  from  the  foot  to  the  crest.  Unlike  most 
French  towns,  Sens  has  no  bad  smells.  The  limpid  waters  of 
the  Vanne  River  run  perpetually  along  the  gutters  of  all  the 
streets,  and  render  the  town  one  of  the  cleanest  and  coolest  in 
France.  The  picturesq  old  streets,  with  thfiir  babbling  'ruis- 
seaux'  and  their  beautifully  clean  paving-stones,  are  made  still 
more  charming  by  the  aromatic  perfumes  that  rise  from  the  rich 
gardens  between  and  behind  the  houses.  Around  the  town, 
foUoing  the  li^e  of  the  old  fortifications,  is  a  shady  mall  planted 
with  immense  elm-trees.  The  streets  wind  and  zigzag  about  in 
the  most  uTcgular  fashion,  and  each  shop  has  a  sign  swinging 
over  the  door  or  painted  on  the  shutters.  The  people  are  clean 
and  well-looking,  but  tremendous  gossips  and  passionate  anglers. 
Nevertheless,  Sens  is  a  busy  and  prosi)erous  town,  doing  busi- 
ness in  whiting,  cutlery,  tanning,  wine,  etc.  But  the  French 
very  wisely  refuse  to  sacrifice  eveiything  to  business ;  they  will 
take  their  leisure  and  have  their  talk. 

5,  Our  intention  in  starting  up  the  Yonne  was  to  go  as  far 
as  Clamccy  throu  the  Bourgogne  wine  and  wood  country,  but, 
oing  to  the  'ch^mage'  of  the  navigation  prescribed  by  the  engi- 
neers for  tlie  sake  of  repairing  the  locks  and  weirs,  we  w^re 
obliged  t5  abandon  that  idea  and  content  ourselves  with  roing 
down  from  Sens.  Our  first  stage  was  to  Montereau,  some  SO 
miles,  with  7  locks  and  a  longish  spell  of  strait  and  monotonous 
canal.  On  the  left  bank  runs  a  line  of  lo  chalk  hills,  and  on  the 
rit  bank  are  the  vast  and  fertile  plains  of  Loer  Bourgogne  which 
supply  Paris  with  large  quantities  of  grain.  The  villages  are 
few  and  far  between,  and,  except  the  picturesq  Pont-sur- 
Yonne,  they  offer  no  particular  interest.  Still,  thanks  to  splen* 
did  weather,  we  enjoyed  our  ro  immensely.  The  distance  was 
accomplished  in  12  hours,  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  8.30  p.  m.,  some 
6  of  which  were  spent  in  passing  throu  the  locks, — a  most  weari- 
some process.  Montereau^  where  we  stayed  a  nit,  stands  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  the  Yonne :  its  full  name  is 
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Montei*eau-fault-Yonne — Aloutei*eau  wh^re  the  Yonne  fails  and 
is  absorbed  by  the  Seiue.  The  town  is  uninteresting ;  the  old 
13th-century  chui-eh  is  ugly  and  in  a  poor  state  of  repair.  The 
5nly  fine  thing  at  Montei^au  is  the  double  bridge  over  the  Yonne 
and  the  Seiue, — a  splendid  old  stiiictui-e.  This  bridge  was  the 
scene  of  the  muixier  of  Jean-sans-Peur,  Duke  of  Boui*gogne,  in 
1419,  in  the  pi-esence  of  the  Dauphin,  afteii^taixls  Charles  VII., 
during  a  conference  between  them,  and  in  spite  of  the  precau- 
tion which  had  been  taken  of  erecting  double  banicades  to  di- 
vide the  suites  of  the  2  princes. 

6.  Our  next  stage  was  to  Champagne,  throu  a  beautiful 
stietch  of  scenery — a  shoit  pull  of  10  miles.  The  weather  was 
fine,  but  a  violent  wind  was  bloing  up  sti-eam  and  mounding  the 
water  into  waves  so  heavy  that  we  could '  not  make  much 
progi-egs,  and  all  the  time  we  shipped  water  over  the  bows. 
After  8  houi-s*  wfirk,  we  landed  at  the  \nllage  of  Champagne, 
and  put  up  at  the  only  inn  th^i'e.  I  suppose  such  a  craft  aa 
oui-s  had  never  been  seen  th^i*e  bcfoi-e.  We  earned  in  or.r  oai-s, 
sculls,  rudder,  and  2  valises,  not  forgetting  the  demijohn.  And 
then,  having  tied  the  boat,  we  undressed  and  jumi)eel  into  the 
river.  The  curiosity  of  the  villagei-s  ix?ached  a  feverish  pitch. 
Th^re  were  more  than  20  of  thtm  on  the  bank  now,  watching 
us  swimming.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  people  in  Frar.ce 
who  live  ly  the  rivei*  never  bathe,  and  very  few  of  them  kro 
how  to  swim.  The  watennen,  te)o,  i-arely  swim.  Our  bathing, 
therefore,  excited  the  gi-eatest  curiosity  all  down  the  Seine. 
After  the  bath  came  dinner  at  the  inn  and  a  vue  of  the  count ly 
by  the  lit  of  a  brilliant  sunset.  Champagne  is  one  of  the  love- 
liest spots  we  saw.  At  this  point  the  Seine  mns  between  slop- 
ing hills  which  come  down  almost  to  the  water's  edge.  On  the 
crest  of  the  hills  you  see  the  immense  tiees  of  the  foi-est  of 
Fontainebleau,  which  covere  the  vast  table-land  over  the  hits. 
It  is  in  this  country  exclusively  that  are  grOn  the  famous  table- 
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grapes  called  "Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau."  The  value  of  the 
grapes  sent  from  Thomery  aDQually  to  Paris  amounts  to  upward 
of  $200,000. 

7.  The  next  morning,  after  a  swim  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  we 
pulled  back  up  stream  to  a  small  town  called  Saint  Mammes^  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loing.  The  Loing  is  only 
navigable  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  as  far  as  Moi*et,  but  just 
belo  Moret  it  is  joined  by  the  Canal  du  Loing,  which  completes 
the  communication  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  canals  of  the  cAtre  of  France.  Our  boat  being  lit,  we 
were  able  to  pull  rit  under  the  walls  of  Moret  and  to  land  in  the 
cellars  of  the  H6tel  de  I'Ecu  de  France.  Farther  progress  up 
the  river  is  an-ested  by  tan-mills  and  flour-mills.  Moret  is  a 
delltful  old  place,  and  one  of  the  very  few  towns  existing  where 
the  mediaeval  fortifications  still  remain  in  an  intelligible  state  of 
preservation.  The  town  consists  of  one  longish  street,  with  an 
antique  gate  and  tower  at  each  end,  and  on  each  side  of  this 
main  street  a  maze  of  narro  lanes  and  passages,  zigzagging  in 
and  out,  with  houses,  stables,  bams,  etc.,  built  at  the  most  ir- 
regular angles.  The  houses  are  all  white,  with  red-tile  roofs 
and  ITt-green  shutters.  Rit  and  left  of  the  main  street  the  mod- 
em town,  with  its  2,000  inhabitants,  has  outgron  the  old  lines 
of  walls,  but  at  either  end,  and  particularly  at  the  end  of  the 
town  skirted  by  the  Loing  and  its  confluent  the  Orvanne,  the 
old  walls  are  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  Of  the  castle  there 
still  remains  a  huge  'donjon,'  or  keep,  which  has  been  carefully 
restored  and  converted  into  a  dwelling  by  some  wealthy  pei*son 
of  the  n^borhood.  The  vue  of  the  town  from  the  bridge,  with 
the  church,  the  'donjon,'  the  old  gate,  the  battlemented  walls, 
and  the  bastions,  with  the  river  mnning  at  the  foot,  forms  a  de- 
licious picture.  The  church  of  Moret,  very  fine  externally,  was 
consecrated,  it  appears,  in  1166,  by  Thomas  Becket,  and,  like 
the  cathedral  of  Sens,  it  preserves  among  its  relics  some  of  the 
vestments  of  the  English  saint.     It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
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pointed  Grothic,  but,  it  is  almost  falling  int5  ruins.  In  one  of 
the  windos  th^re  is  some  splendid  stained  glass.  The  oi^an- 
loft  is  a  singularly  delicate  piece  of  Benascence  wood-carving. 
The  day  we  were  at  Moret  happened  t5  be  market-day.  The 
market  is  held  around  the  church  and  in  the  street  that  runs  in, 
front  of  it.  As  we  stood  witliin  the  edifice,  admiring  the  grace- 
ful sleHdemess  of  the  colunms,  the  elegance  of  the  vaulted  roof, 
the  apparent  immensity  of  the  church  itself,  due  to  the  beauty 
of  its  proportions,  the  sparr6s  and  swallos  were  twittering  in  and 
out  thix>u  the  broken  wind5s,  while  from  outside  penetrated  the 
hum  and  buzz  of  the  market  and  the  yelping  cries  of  the  peddlers 
recommending  th^ir  gay  ribbons  to  the  coiintry-gu-ls.  The 
stillness  of  the  church  seemed  all  the  greater  amid  this  distant 
and  subdued  murmur. 

8.  After  \isiting  Moret,  we  returned  t6  Champagne,  and 
slept  th3re.  Modest  as  the  inn  and  its  visitors  were,  we  found 
clean  bedrooms,  clean  linen,  and  abundant  and  well-cooked 
food.  Leaving  Champagne,  we  roed  down  throu  fine  scenery, 
skirting  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  as  far  as  Melun,  and  then 
from  Melun  past  St.  Assise  and  St.  Fargeau — the  scene  of 
Dumas's  * 'Affaire  Cl^menceau" — Seine  Port,  the  forest  of  Rou- 
geau  to  Corbeil,  and  fi'om  Corbeil  to  Pans.  This  latter  stage, 
with  the  exception  of  beautiful  forest-scenery  between  Melun 
and  Villeneuve-St.  Georges,  was  without  incident.  Our  journey 
throu  Paris  was  interesting,  because  it  enabled  us  to  consider 
the  city  in  a  new  lit — as  a  port.  A  glance  at  a  canal  map  of 
France  will  sho  the  inunense  importance  of  the  port  of  Paris, 
and  how  Paris  is  accessible  by  water  from  all  parts  of  France 
and  Europe.  By  the  Mame  and  the  canal  of  the  Mame  you 
reach  Strassburg  and  the  Rhein.  The  Oise  and  the  3  canals  of 
St.  Quentin,  the  Sambre,  and  the  Ardennes  put  Paris  in  com- 
munication with  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse,  by  means  of  which 
the  coal-mines  of  Mons  and  Charleroi  send  th^ir  products.  In 
another  direction,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Loing  and  the  Yonne 
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open  to  Paris,  by  means  of  th^ir  canals,  the  basins  of  the  Loire 
and  the  Sa^ne,  and  complete  the  water-way  between  Paris  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

9,  Having  met  our  thiixi  man,  and  b(^t  a  capital  map  of  the 
Seine  from  Paris  to  the  sea,  we  embarked  at  Auteuil  for  Rouen. 
Having  now  a  man  to  steer,  we  traveled  more  rapidly  than  we 
had  done  while  we  were  6nly  2.  Our  first  stage  was  from  Paris 
to  Chatou,  throu  Bas  Meudon,  S^vi'es,  Boulogne,  St.  Cloud, 
Snresnes,  Asui^res,  St.  Ouen,  St  Denis,  Epinay,  and  Argenteuil 
— ^in  short,  throu  the  environs  of  Paris,  for  here  the  Seine  twists 
and  turns  about  so  tortuosly  that  after  rding  6  hours  you  arrive 
about  3  miles  by  land  from  your  starting-point.  The  scenery 
down  to  Suresnes  is,  however,  lovely.  From  Suresnes  to  Ar- 
genteuil it  is  abominable,  and  at  St.  Denis  the  water  is  as  black 
and  filthy  as  that  of  a  Black-Country  canal.  At  Argenteuil  the 
vines  reappear,  and  the  lai^e  basin  of  Argenteuil  is  the  head- 
quartere  of  the  yachtsmen  of  the  Seine.  Chatou,  wh^re  we 
spent  the  L:t,  is  a  charming  suburban  resort,  full  of  pretty  villas 
and  inhabited  by  wealthy  Parisian  tradesmen.  At  the  H6tel  du 
Soleil  d'Or,  an  old-fashioned,  rambling  inn,  dinner,  beds  and 
breakfast  for  3  cost  $9— which  we  ih6t  dear,  particularly  after 
our  experience  on  the  upper  Seine,  wh^re  even  in  the  towns  the 
charge  for  the  same  thing  never  exceeded  $2.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  got  under  way  at  9,  dragged  the  boat  over  the  lock  at 
Bougival,  and  roed,  throu  splendid  scenery,  and  with  the  ten^ace 
and  forest  of  St.  Germain  on  our  left,  down  to  Maisons-Laffitte, 
wh^re  we  breakfasted  at  the  Restaurant  du  Petit-HA\Te,  by  the 
side  of  a  fine  old  mill. .  The  walls  of  the  inn,  and  of  the  kind  of 
loggia  wh^re  our  table  was  laid,  with  vines  trailing  over  the 
opening,  were  covered  with  paintings,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
inns  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  wh6re  often  first-class  artists  have 
left  some  valuable  souvenirs.  Our  breakfast  consisted  mainly 
of  fried  gudgeons.  All  down  the  river  wie  ate  excellent  fish — 
eels,  perch,  ^-gudgeon,'  'brochet,'  and  various  small  fish  which 
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made  capital  matelotte  and  ^friture.'  After  breakfast  and  pipes 
at  Maisons,  we  started  at  12.30,  and,  still  skirting  the  beautiful 
forest  of  St.  Germain,  roed  throu  a  long  stretch  of  delicious 
scenery  by  La  Frette,  Herblay,  and  Conflans  Ste.  Honorine, 
wh^re  we  again  met  very  ruf  water,  which  broke  unpleasantly 
over  our  bows.  The  whole  country  is  like  a  garden :  the  hills 
are  covered  with  vines,  and  the  villages  built  in  terraces  up  the 
slopes,  with  generally  a  pretty  old  church  perched  on  the  top. 
From  Conflans  we  roed  down  to  Poissy^  bathed,  washed  the 
boat,  and  put  up  for  the  nit  at  the  sign  of  the  "Esturgeon," 
where  we  dined  admirably  on  a  balcony  overlooking  the  river. 
After  dinner  we  went  on  to  the  bridge — an  immense  old  struct- 
ure of  16  arches — and  contemplated,  by  a  brilliant  moonlit,  a 
river-and-woodland  scene,  the  broadest  and  finest  we  had  yet 
beheld.  The  day's  stage  was  32  kilometres.  Dinner,  beds, 
and  coffee  in  the  moraing,  $6. 

lO.  The  next  day  we  were  off  at  7 :45,  and  floated  with  the 
stream  between  a  series  of  beautiful  wooded  islands,  whose 
banks  were  literally  ablaze  with  brit-colored  flowers.  The  hills 
along  the  river  and  in  the  distance  presented  an  incredible  vari- 
ety of  tints  of  green  and  a  luxuriance  of  grOth  quite  remai^able. 
Nothing  could  be  more  lovely  than  the  river-banks,  the  sloping 
hUls  now  variegated  with  vines  and  patches  of  miscellaneous 
spade-culture,  the  white  rock  here  and  th^re  laid  bare  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  centuries,  the  scraggy  poplars  waving  solitary 
on  the  crest.  We  passed  Triel,  Meulan,  and  Vemeuil — wh^re 
*'bow,"  strong  in  history,  remaiked  that  the  battle  of  Herrings 
was  f6t — and  stopped  for  breakfast  at  Juziers.  Thence  to 
Mantes-la-Jolie,  where  we  landed  to  visit  the  flne  old  church, 
and  thence  throu  a  stretch  of  poor  scenery  t6  VetheuU^  wh^re 
we  put  up  at  a  mediocre  inn,  ''Nouveau  Cheval  Blanc,"  in  the 
village  away  from  the  river.  However,  we  had  a  good  dinner 
and  were  wq^  treated.  Our  arrival  in  this  village  excited  in- 
tense curiosity,  and,  while  we  were  eating,  a  ro  of  natives  drew 
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up  in  front  of  the  door  to  cateh  a  glimpse  of  *les  Anglais.'  Our 
stage  this  day  wa9  50  kilometres.  We  left  V^theuil  at  7  :45  a.m. 
The  country  continued  to  be  fertile,  with  hills  on  one  side  of  the 
river  and  plains  on  the  other.  At  La  Roche-Chiyon  we  admired 
the  ruins  of  a  feudal  castle.  Thence  throu  charming  scenery  t5 
Vernon^  wh6re  we  breakfasted  at  an  inn  on  the  river-side.  Our 
hostess  was  a  fat,  motherly  person  in  a  white  cap,  named  '4a 
m^re"  Roz^,  who  served  us  a  splendid  breakfast,  sat  down  at 
table  with  us  to  watch  us  eat,  and  called  us  her  little  children. 
After  breakfast  we  roed  and  sculled  to  Petit  Andelys  throu  de- 
licious woodland  scenery.  Just  before  you  reach  Petit  Andelys 
you  pass  King  Richard's  famous  Chftteau-Gaillard,  a  fine  old 
ruin  standing  imposing  on  the  hill-top  and  commanding  an  im-> 
mense  panoi*ama  of  hill  and  valley.  At  Petit  Andelys  we  put 
up  at  the  Cliatne  d'Or,  a  fine  and  quaint  old  inn,  with  a  charm- 
ing old  hostess  who  fed  and  lodged  us  splendidly.  Our  stage 
this  day  was  46  kilometres. 

11.  The  next  morning  we  were  off  at  7  :50,  and  roed  for 
several  hours  throu  perfectly  idyllic  scenery,  hearing  nothing 
but  the  plashing  of  our  oare,  the  cooing  of  the  ring-doves,  the 
whirring  of  the  wings  of  a  startled  water-hen,  and  the  whisper- 
ing of  the  poplars.  Arrived  at  the  village  of  Toumedos^  we 
landed,  and  breakfasted  at  an  inn  which  was  at  the  same  time 
the  grocery-store,  tobacco-shop,  and  newspaper-shop  of  the  vil- 
lage. Our  hostess  was  an  old  peasant,  burned  by  the  sun  to 
the  color  of  chocolate.  With  her  head  bound  in  a  kerchief,  she 
looked  not  unlike  a  mummy.  She  gave  us  an  immense  break- 
fast, in  the  consumption  of  which  we  spent  nearly  3  hours.  We' 
did  not  get  on  board  again  until  3  o'clock.  At  the  lock  of  Poses 
we  were  neaily  crushed  throu  a  barge  swinging  loose  while  the 
water  was  sinking.  Then  we  had  a  hardish  pull  to  Elbeuf^ 
where  we  arrived  at  8 :15  p.m.,  having  been  greatly  delayed  and 
irritated  by  the  locks.  We  stayed  at  the  H6tel  de  Fmnce,  and 
were  well  treated.     The  town  is  old,  but  far  from  prosperous. 
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Oar  stage  this  day  was  46  kilometres.  At  Elbeuf  our  jonmey 
was  practically  at  an  end,  the  distance  from  th^re  to  Roaen  be- 
ing only  22  kilometres,  thron  comparatively  poor  scenery. 
Arrived  at  Rouen,  we  put  the  boat  on  board  a  steamer  and  sent 
it  back  to  Paris,  while  we  put  up  at  a  fine  hotel  on  the  quay, 
where  we  spent  a  few  days  in  hi  luxury. 

13,  The  whole  distance  we  ix)ed,  from  Sens  to  Rouen,  was 
about  400  kilometres,  or  250  miles.  The  number  of  locks,  if  I 
remember  litly,  is  25.  These  locks  are  the  great  nuisance  of 
the  journey.  Th^y  are  so  immense  that  it  takes  at  least  an 
hour  and  a  half  t5  get  throu  some  of  them ;  and  the  approaches 
to  many  are  so  awkward  that,  unless  one's  boat  be  very  lit  in- 
deed, one  scarcely  has  the  alteraative  of  carrying  it  over  the 
weir.  I  may  say  that  pleasure  navigation  is  hardly  recc^nized 
on  the  Seine,  and  pleasure-boats  have  no  privileges  as  they  do 
on  the  Thames.  Tb&y  have  to  take  their  chance ;  and  a  poor 
chance  it  is  when  th^y  have  to  pass  a  lock  with  10  or  15  huge 
barges  in  it.  However,  all  these  little  dangers  and  inconven- 
iences do  not  last  long,  and  are  soon  foi-gotten.  The  ti-ip  is 
certainly  w6rth  making,  and  with  a  lit  boat  it  would  be  simply 
ideal.  What  more  can  be  desired  than  exquisite  scenery,  kind 
and  obliging  people,  abundant  food,  clean  linen,  and  fine 
weather?  All  this  we  had,  and  more  besides — ^that  charm  of 
novelty  and  of  the  unforeseen  peculiar  to  "foraine  travell." 

1  From  "Summer  Holidays'*  by  T.  Child,  N.  Y.,  1889  (abridged.) 

13.  Let  me  explain  the  nature  of  the  craft— the  more  so  as  I  think  boats  of 
that  description  ore  entirely  unlvndn  in  America.  The  bout  is  neither  a  steam- 
tug,  nor  a  locomotive,  nor  n  dredger,  but  a  sort  of  combination  of  all  8.  It  is 
an  iron  hulk  pierced  with  pore-holes  and  looking  not  unlike  a  gun-boat.  In 
this  hulk  is  placed  a  clumsy-looking  steam-engine,  and  on  the  flush  deck  6 
broad-grooved  pulleys,  flxe<l,  in  sets  of  8,  on  2  parallel  axles.  These  pulleys 
are  m5ved  by  big  cog-wheels  wOrked  directly  by  the  engine.  Now,  along  the 
bed  of  the  Yonne,  between  Montereau  and  La  lloche,  th^i-e  lies  an  iron  chain 
with  links  about  8^  inches  long.  This  chain  is  caut  by  a  pulley  atone  end  of 
the  deck  of  the  tug,  wound  round  each  of  the  6  palleys  in  the  middle  of  the 
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deck,  iiml  passed  buck  iutS  the  water  over  n  pulley  at  the  5tber  end  of  the 
deck.  The  tug  is  round  at  both  ends,  and  m5ves  up  or  down  streani,  pullin;^ 
on  the  chain  and  dragging  a  Mtring  of  10  or  15  huge  barges.  The  pnoe  is  not 
very  nipid,  but  the  dragging  powerof  the  tag  is  enormous.  Of  cOurse  tlic 
tug  cannot  quit  the  chain;  and  when  2  trains  of  barges  meet,  5ne  going  up 
stream  and  tlie  other  down,  thdy  stop,  the  tugs  exchange  trains,  and  retrace 
tbSir  c6urse— the  one  that  was  coming  up  going  back  with  the  down-ti-aiii, 
and  the  one  that  was  coming  down  going  up  again  with  the  ui>tnun.  Tlie 
chain  from  La  Roi'he  t5  Montereau  is  nearly  60  miles  long.  The  same  system 
of  tOing  is  used  on  the  Seine,  Only  with  larger  to-boats,  between  Montereau 
and  Kouen,  th^re  being  a  chain  from  Montereau  t5  Taris,  and  another  from 
Paris  t5  Rouen.    The  latter  chain  has  an  unbroken  length  of  about  150  miles. 

13.  Sens  was  an  important  place  before  the  Roman  times.  Quantities  of  ■ 
Gallo-Ronian  antiquities  have  been  discovered  tli^re  which  have  afforded  au 
endless  subject  of  dis<.*U8sion  for  the  local  antiquaries.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  miny  of  the  houses  in  sens  of  tO-day  have  been  built  with  stones  that 
were  used  by  the  Romans  in  tbdir  buildings.  Furthermore,  as  early  as  the 
5th  century  of  the  ChriKtian  era,  Sens  again  l>ecame  famous  for  its  monu- 
mental  aspect,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  town  was  full  of  churches  aad  con- 
vents, and  was  surrounded  by  fortifications,  towers,  and  ditches,  or  *douves.' 
The  ancient  walls  and  ^ates  of  the  city  have  been  almost  entirely  demolished 
for  the  sake  of  the  building  materials,  white  most  of  the  convents  and  some  of 
the  churches  were  destroyed  during  the  Revolution.  The  confequence  is  that 
in  modem  Sens  you  cannot  take  10  steps  in  any  direction  without  remarking 
i5me  relic  of  the  past.  Here  is  the  Rue  Breniius;  here  is  the  €af6  Drapes  and 
the  Place  Drapes,  nameil  after  an  illustrious  chief  of  the  Senonian  Gauls; here 
is  a  Renascence  arch ;  here  a  portal ;  here  a  mullioned  windo  wOrked  into  the 
construction  of  a  comparatively  modern  house;  here  is  a  butcher's  shop  and 
slauter-house  e8tabli^hed  in  the  cloisters  of  an  old  convent.  Turn  intO  the 
cOurt-yurd  of  this  old  inn,  and  you  will  find  that  the  stable  has  a  magnificent 
groined  roof,  while  the  coach-house  dOor^  are  adorned  with  fine  16th-century 
carved  wood.  All  about  the  town  are  half-timber  houses,  and  in  many  of  the 
streets  may  be  found  fragments  of  late  Renascence  wood-carving.  Rut  the 
most  curious  house  in  the  town  is  one  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Jean  Cousin, 
which  must  date  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The  angle  of  the  house, 
forming  the  street-comer,  is  one  enormous  piece  of  wood— a  whole  tree,  in 
fact — covered  with  the  most  <  urious  and  delicate  carving.  It  represents  all 
the  ancestors  of  the  Vii'giu,  from  Abraham  downward.  Along  the  other 
main  beams  of  the  house  arc  friezes  of  the  most  exquisite  carving  in  lo  relief, 
foliage  and  flowers  intermingled  with  figures  and  grotesq  animals.  The  cathe- 
dral of  Sens  need  not  be  described  here.  In  its  Hr^sor*  are  many  curiosities, 
^Ollle  magnificent  tapestry,  and  some  shabby  vestments  supposed  t5  have  been 
worn  by  St.  Tliomas  Beckct  what  time  he  was  taking  refuge  in  the  n^boring 
abbey  of  Sainte  Colombe-lcz-Sens.    The  archieplscopal  palace,  too,  must  be 
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vislteo,  and  the  portal,  with  ita  exquisite  tracery,  must  be  admired  long  and 
closely.  This  poriaWs  certainly  one  of  the  very  finest  specimens  of  Renas- 
cence architecture  in  existence  and  alone  wOrth  a  visit  td  Sens. 


Explanation  op  Accents: —  A  »  a  in  are  (not  as  in 
*'bare")  ;  a  —  a  in  was  (not  as  in  "has") ;  a  =«  a  in  any  (not 
as  in  *'ant*')  ;  e  as  in  Jiear  (not  as  in  "health"  or  "hedrt"  or 
"bear"  or  "earl")  ;  6  =  e  in  there  and  their  (not  as  in  "here" 
or  "were")  ;  I  =  i  in  lie  (not  as  in  ."lief") ;  o  ==  o  in /our  (not 
as  in  "our"  or  "your"),  or  in  post  (not  as  in  "c6st"),  or  in 
bowl  (not  as  in  "howl")  ;  6  s.  o  in  gone  (not  as  in  "bone"  or 
"one")  ;  o  =  o  in  tvork  (not  as  in  "pork")  ;  6  ««  o  in  do  (not 
as  in  "so"),  or  v\  ^^move*'  (not  as  in  "rove,"  or  "love")  ;  o  « 
o  in  one  (not  as  in  g6ne  or  bone.) 


The  editor  would  be  pleased  to  learn  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  author  of  any  paper  in  this  series  published 
anonymotisly. 

Tlie  editor  will  feel  indd>tedy  also,  to  any  one  who  will 
kindly  call  his  attention  to  any  article,  especially  in  news- 
papers, which  the  writer  thinks  suitable  for  re-publication. 


Published  by  W:  M.  Oriswold,Cambrtdge( Mass.),  U.S. 
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1.  The  beauties  of  the  Rhem  are,  I  am  told,  a  hackneyed 
topic.  Personally,  I  have  always  th^t  it  very  moderately  beau- 
tiful, at  least  in  the  hit  of  summer.  Of  course  it  has  the  merit 
of  being  full  of  water,  and  of  rather  beautiful  water ;  and  here 
and  th^re  a  lovely  little  triangular  town  flos  out  of  one  of  the 
deep  side  valleys  which  fuiTO  the  mountainous  country  on  either 
hand,  and  spreads  itself  along  the  curving  bank  of  the  great 
stream.  But  th^re  is  a  certain  staginess  about  much  of  the 
Bhein ;  its  containing  banks,  however  rocky,  have  a  self-con- 
scious, intentional  look ;  and  the  colonng  is  often  distressingly 
ugly  even  in  the  best  lit.  We  will  leave  it ;  I  will  not  mention 
it  more  lest  it  become  a  weariness,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  rash 
if  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  kn5s  its  general  course, 
from  wh^re  it  begins  its  northward  journey  after  it  has  plunged 
throu  the  Lake  of  Constanz  and  sharply  turned  the  comer  ix>und 
the  southern  end  of  the  Black  Forest  at  Basel,  to  wh^re,  after 
passing  many  an  ancient  city,  Alt-Breisach  and  Strassburg  and 
Speier  and  Worms,  it  reaches  Mainz  "the  golden"  and  the  nor- 
thern limits  of  Germania  Superior.  Here  it  leaves  the  curious 
strip  of  plain  in  which  it  has  been  comfortably  traveling  due 
north  between  2  ranges  of  mountains  running  parallel — the 
mountains  of  the  Palatinate  on  the  left,  the  Odenwald  on  the 
lit — because  it  meets  an  obstacle  in  the  Taunus,  the  westerly 
end  of  the  forest-covered  mountain-chain  which  towers  in  a 
great  cur\^e  east  and  west  across  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  there- 
foi-e  has  to  turn  westwards  throu  the  Binger  Loch,  a  deep  gorge 
not  wholly  the  work  of  its  waters,  towards  the  meeting-place  of 
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the  rivers,  ^<ad  conflaentum  Mosse  et  Rheni,"  as  Csesar  has  it, 
towards  Coblenz. 

3.  The  Mosel* — winding  as  the  Greek  Mseander,  and  tor- 
tuous, one  would  think,  with  far  better  reason — rises  nearly  as 
far  south  as  Basel  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  blue  Alsatian 
mountains  (the  Vogesen),  while  the  eastern  slopes  send  th^ir 
waters  directly  to  the  Rhein.  It  sweeps  in  a  wide  northwesterly 
cur\^e  round  the  goodly  comer  of  hill  and  plain  and  coal-field 
and  passing  close  under  the  walls  of  Metz,  turns  towards  the 
N.  E.,  and  descends  step  by  step  and  bend  by  bend,  from  whfire 
the  Saar  joins  it  above  Trier,  *'Trevir  metropolis,  urbs  amoenis- 
sima,"  to  its  trysting-place  with  the  Rhein.  From  a  little  above 
Trier,  the  left  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Mosel  is  formed  by  the 
south-eastern  slopes  of  the  somewhat  disorderly  crowd  of  vol- 
canic mountains  knon  as  the  Eifel,**  the  nt  side  by  the  north- 
if\  estem  declivities  of  a  continuous  range  named  in  succession 
Hochwald,  Idarwald,  Hundsrdck,  and  Soon.  This  range  i^in, 
about  25  miles  br6ad  as  the  cro  flies  across  the  hill  and  60  miles 
in  length,  has  its  southeastern  slopes  also  broken  from  time  to 
time  by  valleys  or  deep  ravines,  and  across  the  foot  of  these 
flos,  almost  parallel  with  the  Mosel,  another  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  tributaries  of  the  Rhein,  the  Nahe.  And  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nahe,  reaching  hardly  half  way  up  the  hill  to- 
wards the  Mosel,  lies  our  little  State,  the  principality  of  Birken- 
feld  an  der  Nahe.  Its  area  is  about  160  square  miles.  You 
can  easily  saunter  across  it  in  2  hours  of  even  a  warm  summer's 
(lay,  and  walk  from  end  to  end  of  it  beween  dawn  and  dusk. 
But  it  has  a  capital  and  other  cities ;  it  has  a  government,  even 
a  privy  council ;  it  has  national  colors,  possibly  a  national  an- 
them, and  a  standing  army ;  and  it  has,  lastly,  a  real  r^gning 
prince,'  who  comes  from  bis  home  nearly  300  miles  off  in  the 
bleak,  hungry  flats  by  the  North  Sea,  regularly  and  officially, 

♦  See  No.  27  of  TRAVEL,  Thb  MoaKL. 
••  See  No.  62  of  TRAVEL,  Thb  Eifel. 
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once  in  every  5  years,  like  any  Prince  Peter  in  a  fairy  tale,  to 
do  a  little  r^gning  in  Berkenfeld — for  a  week !  The  whole  thing 
was  carved  out  of  the  archiepiscopal  electorate  of  Trier,  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  of  70  years  ago,  and  given  to  the  duke  of 
Oldenbui^. 

3.  The  railway  which  travels  from  Bingen  up  the  valley  of 
the  Nahe,  and  on  over  the  hills  to  Metz  and  Faiis,  is  a  remark- 
ably shy  and  discreet  railway,  and,  particularly  wh^re  it  skirts 
the  little  territory  of  Birkenfeld,  plays  hide-and-seek  in  and  out 
of  numberless  long  tunnels,  and  round  the  comers  of  precipices 
and  sharp  edges  of  mountains — or  whSre  it  does  appear,  hangs 
aloft  on  airy  bridges,  in  the  most  becoming  and  deHtful  way. 
In  less  than  24  english  miles  it  crosses  and  recrosses  the  Nahe 
on  bridges  20  times,  and  threads  its  way  throu  10  long  tunnels 
pierced  in  the  solid  rock.  No  one  could  call  a  line  of  railway  a 
disfigurement  which  subdues  obstacles  in  as  intrepid  a  manner 
as  a  Roman  road,  and  which  so  constantly  hides  modestly  from 
vue  just  after  it  has  achieved  some  triumf  over  contumacious 
rock  or  evasive  river-bank.  On  this  very  intermittent  line,  the 
most  beautiful  point  is  the  station  of  Oberstein,  the  lai^est 
town,  tho  not  the  ''capital,"  of  the  principality.  The  line  runs 
at  a  considerable  hit  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Nahe — which  is 
here  a  stony  mountain-stream — for  the  space  of  about  a  mile, 
between  the  ends  of  2  long  tunnels  pierced  throu  projecting 
edges  of  rocky  mountain ;  and  the  river  lies  back  far  belo  like 
the  arc  of  a  bo  on  the  string.  The  little  mountain  town  lies  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  facing  towards  hi  noon,  between  the 
railway  and  the  circling  cliff.  It  is  not  silent  nor  desolate,  but 
fresh  and  pleasant  to  inhabit,  and  full  of  the  hum  of  busy  life. 
And  its  citadel  was  certainly  anything  but  peaceful. 

4.  The  Nahe  has  from  the  outset  one  immense  advantage 
over  the  Rhein  in  the  extremely  beautiful  coloring  of  its  rocks. 
It  has  cut  its  way  throu  porfyry  and  sandstone  of  the  most 
glorious  red,  and  these  stand  beside  its  banks  in  crags  and  walls 
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many  hundreds  of  feet  hi,  which  catch  the  morning  or  the  even- 
ing lit  to  thro  it  back  in  a  fiery  crimson  glo,  leaving  deep  plum- 
colored  shadOs  burning  behind  each  rift  and  pinnacle — rich  and 
dark  still  more  by  contrast  with  the  dim  soft  blue  of  the  swelling 
forest-crowned  hills  beyond.  Everything  about  Oberstein  sug- 
gests stones — stones  cut  and  polished.  The  lovely  vue,  from 
the  station,  of  the  town  clinging  to  the  convex  hills,  its  very 
church  hewn  out  of  the  face  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  and  of  the 
twin  castles  crowning  all,  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  vast 
intaglio  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  varied  color.  As  the 
train  struggles  panting  up  the  river  and  emerges  from  the  tunnel 
just  belo  Oberstein,  about  1000  feet  above  sea-level,  the  first 
thing  which  meets  the  eye  to  the  nt  is  a  series  of  huge  escarp- 
ments of  rock,  locally  called  Fallen  Hocks,  so  fantastic  in  th^ir 
ruin  that  a  house  has  been  built  under  one  big  fallen  stone. 
Th^y  are  a  series  of  edges,  as  it  were,  of  a  strange  and  interest- 
ing geological  formation,  knon  as  ^'Das  Rothe  Todtliegende," 
which  is  found  in  Bavaria,  for  instance,  in  immense  thickness, 
but  which  seldom  comes  into  vue  above  the  soil  as  it  does  here, 
in  perpendicular,  even  overhanging  cliffs  300  or  400  feet  in  hit- 
Altogether,  tho  you  may  have  knon  nothing  of  rocks  and  stones 
beforehand,  to  be  at  Oberstein,  if  only  for  a  day,  invests  the 
science  of  geology  with  a  romantic  and  fascinating  interest. 
When  the  morning  sun  first  touches  the  shining  roofs  of  Ober- 
stein, these  red  cliffs  thrust  th^ir  grim  sholders  against  the 
golden  haze,  edge  behind  edge,  stem  and  sharp  like  the  ^'flies'* 
in  some  gigantic  natural  theatre,  and  the  green  fringe  of  vege- 
tation which  creeps  wherever  it  can  and  softens  whatever  it 
touches,  is  hidden  in  th^ir  shado. 

5.  The  railway  station  is  wholly  outside,  and  is  easy  to  for- 
get, as  soon  as  the  traveler  begins  to  descend  from  it  on  his  way 
to  what  is  evidently  not  in  the  least  a  village,  but  an  unmistak- 
able little  town  with  all  the  dignities  which  5000  inhabitants  can 
maintain.     The  river,  wide  and  shallo  amonsc  its  stones  in  the 
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SQinmer  time,  now  divides  it  nearly  in  half  along  its  length : 
th^re  was  a  time  when  it  floed  more  to  the  nt;  and  compara- 
tively recently  the  whole  town  was  surrounded  by  a  great  wall 
with  towers  and  turrets,  and  city  gates.  The  turreted  walls 
and  gateways  round  the  town  have  vanished  since  1809,  and  in- 
stead of  the  old  drawbridges  the  Nahe  is  crossed  by  8  beautiful 
3-arched  bridges  in  red  stone,  exactly  alike,  with  parapets  of 
open  stone- wdrk  which  are  a  deUt  to  behold.  Bridges,  at  least 
bridges  of  moderate  size,  6t  always  to  be  among  the  beautiful 
tiungs  in  nature.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  attracts  the  eye  most 
as  we  pass  the  upper  bridge  on  our  way  into  Oberstein.  From 
looking  up  at  the  cliflfs  and  the  castles,  or  more  properly  cita- 
adels,  as  the  German  "burg"  is  best  rendered ;  from  gazing  at 
that  most  remarkable  and  indeed  wholly  unique  object,  a  lai*ge 
gothic  church  with  spire  and  belfry,  hewn  200  feet  up  out  of  the 
rock,  so  that  it  does  not  project  but  rather  is  embedded  in  the 
face  of  the  perpendicular  cliff, — the  eye  is  suddenly  distracted 
by  the  glitter  and  rainbo  glo  of  piles  of  cut  stones  in  the  wind6s 
of  2  large  shops,  one  at  either  end  of  the  bridge — and  these 
stones  are  the  other  ^  ^unique"  feature  of  the  place.  Castles  and 
'burgen'  are  plentiful  as  blackberries  in  these  parts,  tho  th6y 
have  on  the  whole  a  sterner  and  grander  character  than  the  in- 
evitable "castle  on  the  Rhein;"  but  the  church  and  the  agate- 
wai*e  of  Oberstein  are  its  distinguishing  features.  Stone-cutting 
th^re  varies  f  i*om  a  black  and  white  cameo  no  larger  than  a  pea, 
to  a  church,  capable  of  seating  600  to  800  persons. 

6.  Would  not  the  reader,  first,  like  to  go  to  the  'Gasthof 
zur  Post,'  th^re  to  take  his  ease  in  his  inn  ?  He  will  be  sure  of 
a  welcome  from  the  wido  and  her  charming  dauters  who  are  the 
hostesses.  He  will  dine,  on  a  sunny  day  early  in  September 
perhaps,  at  12,  and  will  find  among  the  various  dishes  of  an  ex- 
cellent dinner — german  tho  it  be — one  of  such  venison,  that  to 
partake  of  it  marks  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  even  the  least  carnal- 
minded.     Which  venison  tills  a  tale  of  miles  upon  miles  of 
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mountain-forest  of  beech  and  oak  and  pine  hard  by,  whSre  herds 
of  deer  have  roamed,  probably,  since  as  soon  as  ever  they 
could  get  thither  after  the  Flood.  He  will  drink  the  golden 
wine  of  the  Ider  slopes  of  the  Nahe  valley,  and  he  will  breathe 
.  the  strong  sunny  hill  air,  and  for  the  moment  forget  his  cares 
and  perplexities  by  no  other  aid  than  that  of  harmless  f ysical 
comfoii;,  and  delit  from  sun  and  sky  and  the  beauty  of  the 
6arth.  Having  dined,  and  had  coffee  on  the  inn  terrace,  th^re 
is  a  lovely  walk  t5  the  church  and  the  castles,  and  down  the 
winding  road  round  the  hill  t5  the  town  again.  You  pass  from 
the  Post  to  the  rit  down  the  main  street,  which  is  paved  so  veiy 
hard  that  the  clatter  and  roar  of  Oberstein  is  quite  respectable 
and  city-like,  and  makes  the  fact  that  the  streets  being  on 
different  levels,  the  back  windos  of  the  inn  look  out  across  the 
river  and  the  valley,  and  are  hi  above  this  opulent  noise,  quite 
a  comfort  to  tired  nerves.  And  the  brit  river  steals  silently 
along. 

7.  The  main  street  of  Oberstein  runs  parallel  with  the  river- 
houses,  on  either  side.  Excellently  built,  very  pretty 
houses ;  often  with  br6ad  black  beams  crossing  some  porous 
milk-white  brick.  Most  of  the  houses  have  wide  wooden  'log- 
gias' and  called  balconies  projecting  over  the  loer  story,  often 
overhanging  the  river ;  and  the  pretty  outside  f an-Ut  shutters  of 
wood,  white  or  delicate  green,  which  are  so  delitfuUy  comfort- 
able in  the  heat ;  and  all  have  the  same  shining,  silvery-green 
roofs,  very  hl-pitched,  and  broken  by  charming  dormer- windos. 
The  end  of  the  street  widens  into  the  tiny  market-place,  and  in 
this  is  the  little  old  Stadthaus,  whose  sky-line  of  lovely  curves, 
with  a  pale-green  painted  molding  edging  the  white  front, 
should  make  the  joy  and  envy  of  any  architect.  From  th^re 
the  street  climbs  up  by  stairs  in  narro  windings.  Past  a  quaint 
little  parsonage,  tucked  away  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  little  gay 
flower-beds  in  front,  full  of  carnations  and  balsams  and  myitles, 
among  which  stood  a  forein  and  priestly-looking,  but  perfectly 
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Protestant,  little  gentleman  watching  us  go  by.  Up  throu  a 
tunnel  in  the  rock  past  more  small  old  houses,  with  tubs  of  pink 
oleander  or  cactus  gloing  here  and  thSre.  Cats  sleeping  in  the 
hot  sun ;  numbers  of  fowls,  used  to  doing  nothing  apparently 
but  looking  down  out  of  windos.  The  vue  from  the  church  is 
excelled  in  beauty  only  by  that  from  the  castles  above,  as  that 
again  is  embraced  in  the  wide  and  magnificent  outlook  from  the 
comb  of  the  mountain — ^the  Hochwald — behind.  In  the  hot 
afternoon  sunshine,  which  brings  out  innumerable  glittering  and 
chirping  creatures,  whose  rapture  of  motion  and  color  fills  the 
air,  while  the  birds  are  silent  in  the  shade,  we  climb  slantingly 
the  face  of  the  st«ep  green  slopes  between  the  cliffs.  First  to 
the  old  castle,  of  which  there  is  little  left  but  one  rugged  tower ; 
a  few  minutes  farther  on  to  the  new  castle,  which,  even  after  its 
partial  destruction  by  the  French,  did  not  become  wholly  ruin- 
ous till  it  caut  fire  in  1855.  The  whole  place,  and  all  the  slopes 
round  it,  are  beautifully  kept.  The  room  with  the  oriel  windo 
to  the  west,  overhanging  the  gateway  of  the  keep,  is  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  roof  and  all.  From  its  position,  and  that  of 
some  niches  in  the  wall,  I  think  it  may  have  been  a  small 
chapel.  The  delicate  stone  shafts  of  its  windo  frame  a  living 
picture  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  mountain  air  is  warm  ^nd 
clear,  and  the  red  evening  sunlit  fades  from  the  river  with  its 
bridges,  from  steep  gables  and  gleaming  windos,  and  from 
streets,  to  us  hi  above,  diminished  t5  a  ribbon,  wh^re  the  towns- 
folk, moving  to  and  fro,  "appear  like  mice."  Then  creeping 
upwards,  still  reddening  as  it  draws  nearer  parting,  it  leaves  in 
blue  shado  the  vast  hlland  forests,  and  the  little  white  and  red 
villages  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  distant  slopes  across 
the  river.  It  slips  from  solid  masses  of  rock  and  cliff,  and  from 
the  red  stems  of  fir-trees  near  at  hand,  till  at  last,  immensely 
far  up  the  wide  valley  to  the  west,  the  sun  bets  in  glory  over  the 
purple  distance — which  is  France.  So  we  lean  out  of  the  windo 
over  the  sheer  descent,  and  watch  the  llts  come  out  400  feet 
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belo,  and  I  reflect  that,  excepting  Edinburgh,  I  have  never  seen 
a  town  which  llts  so  pretty.  All  the  world  is  astir  out  of  doors 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  nnmberless  cries,  chiefly  of  hu- 
man pleasure,  echoing  clear  against  the  rocks,  float  upwards  in 
th^  dark  still  air. 

8.  The  post  for  the  mountain  starts  from  the  inn-door  at  9 
in  the  morning  and  carries  the  mails :  a  wonderful,  fearfully 
solid  square  box,  mostly  painted  canary-color  outside,  with  an 
andoubted  horse  to  drag  it,  which  in  this  region  of  female  slate- 
labor  in  the  shape  of  much-enduring  cow  is  by  no  means  a 
•  matter  of  course :  and  a  driver  of  cheerful  countenance,  perched 
on  the  minutest  box,  in  a  globular  black  hat.  In  this  box, 
padded  and  cushioned  with  crimson  plush,  very  suggestive  of  a 
red  hot  oven,  and  apparently  perfectly  filled  by  one  passenger 
of  the  smallest  dimensions,  I  journeyed  for  5  long  hours  of  a 
hot  summer's  day.  The  Vale  of  Idar,  up  whose  entu*e  length 
the  journey  goes,  is  surely  a  happy  valley.  The  good  white 
road  runs  constantly  ascending  throu  a  green  pasture,  some- 
times a  very  naiTO  strip  between  the  hills,  sometimes  a  wider 
little  bit  of  plain  with  a  tiny  lake  set  in  its  border  of  luscious 
grass.  Bound  the  comer,  between  Oberstein  and  Idar,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  glen,  th^re  are  bold  crags  and  splendid  fir-trees, 
from  which  the  brit  green  cones  hang  like  drops  on  a  chande- 
lier. Idar  is  another  beautiful  little  mountain  town,  with  about 
the  same  number  of  inhabitants  as  Oberstein,  and  it  is  perhaps 
even  in  a  greater  degree  than  Oberstein  a  seat  of  the  peculiar 
art  of  the  district.  As  you  drive  along,  the  large  biit  German 
windos  of  many  of  the  houses  give  you  glimpses  of  rooms  full 
of  casts  from  the  antique  in  the  original  size,  from  which  very 
often  the  gems  are  copied.  This  town,  too,  is  altogether  charm- 
ing, as  it  creeps  up  the  hillsides  and  into  a  steep  side  valley. 
The  Idar  brook  brawls  throu  the  streets,  turning  mill-wheels 
here  and  there  as  it  goes ;  the  gardens  round  the  little  villas  are 
brIt  with  a  profusion  of  roses;  acacias  and  myrtle,  oleander 
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and  cactus,  and  tree  geraninms,  stand  about  the  doors  and  in 
the  streets,  and  at  every  turn  spreads  the  lap  of  the  valley. 

9#  The  road  winds  up  the  valley,  boixiered  on  both  sides  for 
miles  with  mount£^n-ash  trees.  Throu  their  screen  of  vermil- 
ion and  dark  green  the  oak-woods  are  seen  rolling  their  yelloer 
green  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  valley  to  the  purple  and  yello 
of  the  crocus-covered  meados.  The  oak  and  the  ash  of  the 
North  Country  would  find  it  hard  to  match  the  color  and  wealth 
of  these  miles  of  mountain  trees.  The' peerless  blue  of  the  sum- 
mer sky  strikes  upwards  from  thousands  of  clusters  of  scarlet 
berries  glistening  in  the  hot  sun,  fi*om  the  green  hills  near  at 
hand,  and  from  the  daik  heads  of  the  Hochwald  towering  in 
front.  We  drive  throu  Hettstein^  a  lovely  \'illage  looking  like 
some  brit  illuminated  drawing,  spread  out  among  the  meados, 
with  plum-trees  and  apple-trees  in  full  bearing  round  the  quaint 
little  farms.  Before  us  the  hills  rise  steeper  and  darker ;  Oher- 
tiefenbachy  the  next  village,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  forest-covered 
mountains  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  Th^re  is  a  quaint  clean 
inn  with  wide  settles  under  the  windos,  and  cans  of  wine  for  the 
asking.  As  we  passed,  the  sound  of  part-singing  was  stream- 
ing from  the  open  wind5s  of  the  village  school,  and  groups  of 
peasants  in  long  blue  smocks  stood  about  the  door  of  the  "Post," 
with  the  crown  of  Oldenburg  and  the  usual  long  curved  post- 
horn  painted  over  it.  Beyond  that,  every  step  of  the  way  gros 
more  and  more  beautiful.  The  river  spreads  out  into  little  lakes, 
and  mirrors  the  sky  and  the  hills  and  the  glo  of  the  rowans, 
even  the  orange  hedrts  of  the  purple  crocuses  on  its  banks.  The 
mills  stand  closer  together,  each  prettier  than  the  last,  and  the 
water-wheels  flash  merrily  in  the  sunny  air.  Gradually  the  oaks 
give  way  more  and  more  to  pines  and  firs ;  on  the  upland  slopes 
there  are  stooks  of  short  oats ;  a  woman,  with  an  enormous 
bundle  of  sweet-smelling  hay  on  her  head,  stands  waiting  at  the 
cross-road  to  Kirschweiler  to  get  the  mail-bags  for  some  of  the 
villages,  whose  church  steeples  and  red  roofs  appear  here  and 
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there  among  the  forests  on  the  crest  of  the  monntain. 

10.  At  last  the  meado  has  dwindled  away  altogether  on  one 
side,  and  we  drive  along  close  under  the  mountain  to  the  rlt. 
The  forest-trees  are  tall  and  stately ;  great  beeches  shade  the 
road  with  th^ir  sweeping  branches.  The  valley  becomes  a  goi^e 
with  a  thousand  feet  of  scree  walling  it  in  on  either  hand,  a 
stony  torrent  of  granite  holders,  rolling  down  the  mountam- 
sides.  Beech-trees  gro  to  splendid  hit  and  breadth  seemingly  on 
the  bare  sharp  holders  ]  gigantic  pines'  climb,  one  sh5lder  hi 
above  the  other,  to  the  distant  tops ;  and  belo  us  the  river 
comes  leaping  and  plunging  from  its  home  in  the  hills,  forced 
already  to  turn  a  mill  here  and  th^re,  whose  roofs  gleam  as  we 
pass  by  on  the  road  above.  Suddenly  we  become  aware  that 
along  the  road  something  familiar  has  reappeared;  the  mile- 
stones, and  the  far  more  frequent  ''Chausseesteine,"  one  at  every 
few  yards,  are  painted  the  too  well-knon  black  and  white  again : 
we  have  crossed  our  little  state  of  Birkenf  eld,  and  are  once  more 
in  Prussian  territory.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  is  the  most 
lovely  spot  of  all.  It  is  called  the  Katzenloch.  Th^re  is  a 
group  of  white  slate-roofed  buildings,  a  foi^e,  and  a  few  poor 
dwellings,  in  the  most  perfect  situation  hi  among  firs,  with 
that  soft  meado  flding  down  into  the  valley  in  front  with  the 
Idar  hemmed  in  to  make  a  wide  lake  in  it.  The  forest-covered 
mountain-tops  are  close  at  hand,  the  moor  rises  on  one  side, 
and  the  scent  of  the  warm  lit  air,  the  sense  of  sunshine  and 
width  and  freedom,  are  passing  beautiful.  The  village  to  which 
we  were  bound  lies  in  the  very  middle  of  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains. Steep  as  the  sides  of  the  Hochwald  are,  the  top,  like 
that  of  many  other  chains  of  hills  about,  is  almost  flat,  even 
slltly  hollo,  for  the  hiest  heads  rise  round  it  where  it  falls  sud- 
denly to  the  valleys  belo.  We  stnick  to  the  rit,  leaving  the 
little  Idar  and  the  Chauss^e,  up  a  steep  bad  road  to  the  west, 
the  open  moor  to  the  left  with  the  sun  blazing  on  it,  the  forest- 
covered  mountain  we  had  skirted  to  our  iit.     The  road  fairly 
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climbed  up  the  back  of  it ;  stretches  of  heather  spread  for  miles 
to  wh6re  in  all  directions  the  sombre  virgin  forests  stood  wait- 
ing. Mountain  flowera  dear  to  eyes  that  saw  them  firet  in 
Scodand,  bluebells  and  bedstraw,  mountain  scabious  and  eye- 
brit,  were  at  my  feet,  and  in  spite  of  the  'heat  the  air  grew 
keener  at  every  step.  Looking  back  upon  the  spot  we  had  just 
left,  we  saw  the  roofs  and  the  lake  and  the  brook  glistening  far 
belo,  and  thousands  and  tens  of  tliousands  of  tall  pines,  like  sol- 
diers in  seiTied  ranks,  seemed  marching  down  to  it  throu  a  world 
of  nter  green,  as  if  to  gard  its  sweet  seclusion. 

11.  It  was,  I  daresay,  an  hours's  climb  and  drive,  part  of 
it  on  a  flat  ruf  road  in  the  blazing  heat,  to  our  goal,  one  of  the 
red-roofed  hamlets  which  swam  into  our  ken  as  soon  as  we 
fairly  reached  the  top.  Th^re  seems  no  special  reason  why 
the  village  of  Kempfeld  should  have  taken  root  on  the  partic- 
ular spot  it  occupies  more  than  on  any  other :  it  is  not  very  near 
either  forest,  or  water,  or  sheltering  hill ;  it  lies  in  the  midst  of 
its  fields,  as  if  dropped  by  accident  on  the  wide  upland  plain. 
It  consists  of  one  long  winding  street,  rufly  paved  on  the  slope 
from  both  sides  towai-d  the  middle,  wh^re  there  is  a  gutter.  In 
front  of  some  of  the  houses  ai*e  very  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  that  gutter — opulent  heap's  suggestive  of  rural  pur- 
suits. But  on  the  whole  the  little  place  is  clean  enuf ,  and  there 
are  several  trim  houses.  At  the  entrance  of  the  village  is  a 
lovely  little  'Oberforsterei' — a  master-forester's  neat  square 
house,  tinted  buff  color,  with  green  lattice  shutters,  and  with 
sets  of  stags'  skulls  and  antlers  over  the  porch.  Further  on  to 
the  rit  th^re  is  another  delitful  little  house,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  presently.  Th^re  are  plenty  of  mello  red  roofs,  and  an 
air  of  warmth  and  peace  and  home  resting  on  everything.  What 
took  us  to  this  remote  and  unassuming  hamlet  was  this.  Among 
the  many  stones  and  jewels  which  fill  the  bazars  at  Kreuznach* 
a  watering-place  farther  down  the  Nahe,  wh^re  I  was  staying, 
wSre  some  good  cameos  and  intaglios,  cut,  I  was  told,  by  the 
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workmen  in  the  Vale  of  Idar.  On  farther  inquiry  I  learned 
that  there  were  many  good  engravers ;  that  the  best  one,  how- 
ever, cut  nothing  for  the  open  market,  but  Only  to  order,  and 
was  a  peasant  living  at  Kempfeld  on  the  Hochwald.  With 
that  unsuspecting  Ht-he&rtedness  which  urges  some  of  us,  I 
made  up  my  mind,  after  having  watched  one  or  two  of  the 
Oberstein  engi'avers  at  their  work,  to  pay  this  peasant  a  visit, 
and  see  the  engra\ing  in  stone  at  its  best ;  more  especially  as  I 
had  heard  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  beauty  of  the  drive  to 
his  mountain  home.  Hence  the  original  journey  in  the  "Post." 
12.  Mr.  Fuchs  dined  with  us,  and  then  set  us  on  our  jour- 
ney as  far  as  the  Wildenburg.  This  is  the  site  of  a  baronial 
castle  on  the  mountain's  head  about  2  miles  off.  The  road 
strikes  across  the  moor  from  Kempfeld,  and  enters  the  forest 
by  a  solemn  aisle  of  dark  pines  gradually  ascending.  Then  it 
winds  round  the  summit,  throu  beeches  chiefly,  and  again  throu 
pines,  and  finally  brings  you  out  on  the  bare  rocky  top.  We 
left  the  carriage  at  the  Forsthaus,  and  climbed  up  throu  the 
westering  sunshine.  It  is  a  delltdil  thing  to  be  on  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  if  only  because  nothing  but  the  clouds  can  cast 
a  shado  between  you  and  the  sun.  But  the  summit  of  the 
Wildenburg  is  a  spot  of  peculiar  beauty,  of  peculiar  lustre. 
The  neboring  hits  seem  to  send  a  greeting  from  th^ir  dark  glis- 
tening felloship  of  firs.  Strait  in  front,  as  far  as  Oberstein, 
rolls  the  Vale  of  Idar,  looking  more  lovely  the  more  minutely 
the  eye  folios  its  fair  green  track,  while  other  valleys  open  belo 
us,  dotted  like  dure  with  peaceful,  red-roofed  villages.  Beyond, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Nahe,  rise  the  austere  hits  of  the  Win- 
terliauch — a  noble  mountain-forest.  Beyond  the  Winterhauch 
spreads  the  long  chain  of  the  greater  ^oard^ ;  to  the  S.  £.  rises 
the  blunt  majestic  head  of  the  Donnersberg — the  Mons  Jovis 
of  the  Romans — and  behind  it  the  eye  travels  far  across  the 
hidden  valley  of  the  Rhein  to  the  faint  blue  lines  of  the  Oden- 
wald  and  Spessart,  and  rdund  to  the  north,  beyond  the  solid 
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mass  of  the  Hansnick,  to  Taunus  and  Westerwald.  To  the 
east  spreads  the  glorious  uplaud  country  of  the  Bliesgau,  from 
wh68e  slopes  the  waters  flo  north  to  the  Nahe,  south  into 
France.  And  behind  lies  the  comb  of  the  Hochwald,  its  vil- 
lages spread  out  as  on  a  map,  and  its  dark  heads  rising  against 
the  cloudless  sky.  Erbeskopf ,  Idarkopf ,  Hiittgeswasen — these 
are  th^ir  names :  and  t5  th^ir  familiar  society,  and  to  his  peace- 
ful beautiful  toil,  our  friend  returned ;  while  we,  after  many  a 
kindly  farewell,  passed  down  the  forest-covered  mountain-side 
to  the  valley  of  Idar  belo. 

^From  Blackwood's  Magazine  (abridged),  July  and  Aug.,  1890. 


Explanation  of  Accents  : —  A  =-  a  in  are  (not  as  in  "bfire")  ; 
a==a  in  was  (not  as  in  "has")  ;  a=a  in  any  (not  as  in  "ant")  ;  e  =« 
e  in  hear  (not  as  in  "health"  or  "heArt"  or  "bear"  or  "earl")  ;  6 
=  e  in  there  and  their  (not  as  in  "h§re"  or  "were")  ;  i  =  i  in  lie 
(not  as  in  "ltef"or  friend)  ;  o  =  o  in  four  (not  as  in  "our"  ot 
"your"),* or  in  post  (not  as  in  "cdst"),  or  in  howl  (not  as'in 
"howl,"  or  in  rove  (not  as  in  "love,"  or  "move")' ;  6  =  o  in 
gone  (not  as  in  "b6ne"  or  "one")  ;  6  ==  o  in  work  (not  as 
in  "pork")  ;  5  »  o  in  cIo(not  as  in  "so"),  or  in  "move"  (not 
as  in  "rove,"  or  "love")  ;  o  =-  o  in  one  (not  as    in    g6ne.) 


PiMishedby  W:  M.  Griswold^ Cambridge  (Mass.) j  U.S. 
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Along  the  Eastern  Apennines. 


BT  THEODORE  BACX)N.l 


1.  The  middle  of  March  found  me  at  Naples,  with  the  ne* 
cessity  of  being  in  May  at  Paris,  whither  I  proposed  to  go  by 
way  of  Ancoua  and  Venice.  But  between  Naples  and  the  north- 
ern sea,  stretching  for  many  leagues  from  the  frontier  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  States,  along  the  Apennines,  lay  those  3  provinces 
of  the  old  Sicilian  kingdom — almost  untrodden  by  modem  travel, 
infested  to  a  proverb  with  banditti  and  vermin,  and  no  less  bai*- 
ren  of  all  the  comfoilB  of  modem  civilization, — the  ru^ed, 
picturesq  Abruzzi.  Yet  dissuasions  and  warnings,  pictures  of 
a  country  without  inns,  of  inns  without  food  which  could  be 
eaten  or  beds  which  could  be  slept  in,  or,  graver  yet,  of  hiways 
untravcled .  by  peaceful  strangers,  in  regions  wh^re  every  peas- 
ant was  a  brigand,  and  where  the  'gendarmerie'  were  w6i"se 
than  banditti, — all  these  but  confirmed  me  in  my  thirst  for  ex- 
ploration. But  tho  dissuasions  were  of  no  avail,  those  who  dis- 
suaded were  none  the  less  earnest  in  offering  such  other  services 
as  seemed  to  them  next  in  value.  My  bankers,  together  with 
the  ponderous  silver  dollars  alone  current  in  the  Abruzzi,  handed 
me  letter^  to  gentlemen  upon  the  line  of  my  projected  joumey, 
assming  me  that  in  the  Abruzzi  a  document  of  tiiat  sort  was 
not  merely,  as  elsewhere,  a  ''ticket  for  soup,"  but  entitled  the 
bearer  to  board  and  lodging  on  presentation.  Thus  abundantly 
equipped,  one  lonely  morning  saw  me  at  the  railway  station, 
and,  an  hour  later,  at  the  gates  of  Capua.  A  bold  hill  juts 
from  the  Appennines  into  the  plain  on  which  the  town  is  built, 
to  within  a  mile  of  its  walls ;  and  it  seemed  then,  as  I  looked  at 
it,  the  topografical  fact  on  which  depended  the  failing  strength 
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of  Capua.     Three  months  later  came, — Garibaldi  and  his  red- 
shirted  multitude. 

3.  It  was  not  yet  11  when,  my  knapsack  slung,  niy  passport 
submitted  to  examination  again  at  the  opposite  city  gate,  I 
trudged  rapidly  across  the  bridge  over  the  swift  Volturno,  and 
was  on  my  way  to  the  Abruzzi.  For  4  miles  the  road  was  the  , 
same  over  which  I  had  come  from  Rome,  until  at  Lo  Sparti- 
inento  (The  Forks)  my  new  course  left  the  Roman  hiway,  going 
off  at  a  rit  angle  to  the  left,  strait  toward  the  mountain  range 
which  rose  distinct,  tho  distant,  in  front.  But  tho  mountains 
faced  me,  on  either  hand  tho  road  was  flanked  by  a  dull,  flat 
region,  gron  lifeless  under  the  extortionate  tyranny  of  the  Far- 
nese  Bourbons.  The  hlway  itself,  tho  a  principal  one,  was  a 
ruf,  broken  bed  of  hard  clay,  which,  in  the  winter  rains,  had 
been  by  the  few  passing  wagons  cut  inlo  ruts  a*id  clods,  and 
DOW  was  baked  by  the  vernal  sun  into  the  rugged  form  left  by 
the  last  wheels  which  fun'oed  it ;  while  no  green  'banquette,*  as 
along  the  magnificent  causeways  of  France  and  England,  of- 
fered i*ellef  to  the  pedesti-ian's  feet.  After  the  torment  of  a 
walk  of  near  a  dozen  miles  in  a  paii'  of  cruel  Neapolitan  shoes, 
-which  I  had  b6t  just  before  leaving  the  city,  I  beheld  as  wel- 
come a  vision  as  ever  a  sail  to  shipwrecked  mariner, — an  open 
wagon,  with  but  one  occupant,  and  going  my  way.  We  crossed 
2  or  3  times  the  line  of  the  projected  railroad  from  Rome  to 
Naples,  whose  massive  embankments  lay  incomplete,  and  un- 
vexed  by  the  ti'ead  of  laborers.  It  must  have  been  1  o'clock 
when  my  friendly  'roturier*  deposited  me  at  a  roadside  inn, 
where  I  was  firet  to  test  the  truth  of  my  Neapolitan  advices  con- 
cerning the  entertainment  which  my  route  would  afford.  Small 
comfort  so  far !  A  small,  square  house  of  white  stucco,  with  a 
broad  archway  in  its  front  giving  access  for  vehicles  to  the  en- 
closed court-yard  about  which  it  was  built,  and  for  guests  to  the 
interior  of  the  tavern  itself, — court-yar4  and  archway  deep  with 
aU  imaginable  filth, — the  rooms  of  the  house  almost  unfurnished , 
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dilapidated,  offensive  to  every  sense, — it  was  unhappily  a  fair 
type  of  the  Italian  'locanda'  in  districts  unfrequented  by  foreign 
travel.  A  bit  of  coarse  bread,  with  a  knife  incrusted  with  an- 
cient evidence  of  its  former  uses,  and  a  tumbler  of  muddy  red 
wine,  were  the  best  means  of  refreshment  the  house  afforded. 
But  even  this  fare  gave  me  strength  to  stumble  along  over  a  few 
miles  more  of  broken  roa<J,  with  the  help  of  another  hour's  lift 
in  the  wagon  of  a  party  of  farmers.  Near  nltfall,  I  come  in  sit 
of  what,  as  I  have  already  learned  by  inquiry,  must  be  my 
shelter  until  morning,  unless  I  can  go  several  miles  farther,  with 
no  danger  indeed  of  "faring  worse,'*  but  little  hope  of  doing 
better.  It  is  a  nameless  den,  standing  almost  alone  by  the 
roadside ;  so  nearly  alone  that  the  place,  knon  in  the  neborhood 
as  Pietra  Storta,  is  not  even  mentioned  in  Murray.  Nameless, 
as  I  have  said ;  but  *over  the  broad  archway  in  front  is  nailed 
a  withered,  leafless  bow,  which  cheaply  indicates,  all  over  Eu- 
rope, the  lo  tavern,  and  which  is  so  apt  to  verify  the  adage  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  ^^Good  wine  needs  no  bush."  The  house  is 
larger  than  my  noonday  resting-place,  but  even  more  squalid 
than  that ;  the  solitude  of  the  spot  brings  up  rather  too  plainly 
the  varied  warnings  of  my  friends  against  robbery  and  murder ; 
but  there  is  no  alternative ;  my  tortured  feet  will  carry  me  no 
farther.  An  ill-cooked  omelet  at  last  furnishes  all  my  dinner, 
and  I  lock  myself  into  a  great,  desolate  barn  of  a  room,  and 
fit  with  vermin  until  morning. 

3.  Tuesday,  a  breakfast  liko  yesterday's  dinner,  and  an 
early  start.  Getting  well  into  the  mountains  to-day.  The 
country  is  charming ;  the  1 7  miles  of  it  that  I  make  abound  in 
varied  and  sometimes  striking  scenety.  The  road  passes  sev- 
eral villages,  all  of  them  too  squalid  to  offer  even  the  poor  i^e- 
freshment  with  which  I  should  gladly  supplement  my  slender 
breakfast.  Today  another  companion,  traveling  also  on  foot, 
— a  workingman  bound  to  San  Grermano.  At  noon,  as  we  sit 
by  the  roadside  together,  resting  and  chatting, — it  is  hard  if  my 
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Italian,  bad  as  is,  is  worse  than  his ! — he  draws  from  his  wallet 
a  loaf  of  dark-brown  bread,  and  cheese  as  white  almost  as  sno, 
and  wUl  take  no  answer  but  that  I  shall  share  them  with  him. 
Then  we  jog  on  together,  until,  some  houro  before  sunset,  he 
leaves  me  at  the  inn,  outside  the  town  of  San  Oermanoy  which 
bears  the  imposing  title  of  "Villa  Rapido."  Not  so  bad  a  place 
either ;  for  this  town  has  been  not  without  attractions  to  foreign 
visitors.  Here  is  at  least  one  good  dinner  on  my  route,  despite 
all  prognostications ;  but  it  is  not  my  place  of  halt  for  tonit. 

4.  Just  back  of  the  little  compact  town,  towering  hundreds 
of  feet  above  it,  and  looking  out  far  and  wide  over  the  level 
plains  of  Campania,  rises  that  lordly  eminence,  the  Monte- 
Gassino.  Orf  its  lonely  summit,  more  than  1300  years  ago, 
3  years  before  the  Emperor  Justinian  laid,  at  Constantinople, . 
the  comer-stone  of  that  gorgeous  cathedral  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Wisdom,  the  saintly  Benedict,  overturning  the 
heathen  altars  of  Apollo,  set  up  instead  his  loly  monkish  oratory, 
and  founded  the  mother  house  of  the  gre&t  order  of  Benedict- 
ines ;  and  here,  after  all  the  successive  pillage  of  Lombai-ds,  of 
Saracens,  and  of  the  ruthless  Gauls  of  this  19th  century,  still 
endures  the  grandest  monastic  establishment  in  Europe.  The 
inn-people  furnish  conveyance  to  the  convent  in  the  shape  of 
a  scrubby  donkey,  with  a  hardly  better-kept  boy  for  propulsive 
power.  I  bestride  the  uncomely  beast,  and  the  driver  attaches 
himself  by  one  hand  to  his  tail,  while  with  the  other  he  incites 
progi'ess  by  means  of  a  shaipened  stick ;  and  so  we  trot  throu 
the  crooked  streets  of  San  Germane,  and  commence  the  tortu- 
ous ascent.  It  was  a  delTtful  hour*s  ride.  Belo,  covered  with 
the  soft  haze  of  sunset,  spread  the  broad  valley  of  the  Garigli- 
ano,  bounded,  some  8  miles  beyond,  by  mountains  of  ragged 
and  picturescf  outline,  and  sti'etching  away  beyond  the  Papal 
frontier.  Into  this  valley  projects  like  a  promontory,  from  the 
mass  of  the  loftier  and  snoy  Apennines  close  behind  it,  the 
mountain  we  were  climbing ;  and  at  its  summit,  visible  in  some- 
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thing  like  palatial  majesty  for  many  miles  on  either  side,  is  the 
great  mother  hoase  of  the  Benedictines.  My  arrival  was,  on 
one  account,  somewhat  inopportune.  It  was  the  eve  of  St. 
Benedict's  day ;  and  the  convent,  notwithstanding  the  stnpend- 
ons  extent  of  its  courts  and  quadran'gles  and  corridors,  was  so 
full  of  visitors,  attracted  either  by  religious  zeal  or  by  the  free 
hospitality  of  the  holy  fathers,  that  when  I  entered  throa  a  lo 
passage  tunneled  in  the  rock  up  into  a  noble  court-yard  with  a 
fountain,  the  servitor  who  met  mo  told  me  I  could  hardly  be  re- 
ceived. Fortunately,  a  Neapolitan  friend,  had  given  me,  un- 
asked, a  card  addressed  to  the  prior.  On  receiving  this,  the 
ser\4tor  disappears  for  a  moment,  and  returns,  bearing  the  com- 
mands of  the  prior  that  I  should  be  conducted  into  his  presence. 
He  received  me  with  great  dignity  and  courtesy,  and  shortly  led 
me  to  a  large,  fine  room,  well  furnished  (a  far  different  apart- 
ment from  the  narro  cells  which  served  to  lodge  the  good  fa- 
tlicrs)  ;  and,  stealing  a  few  moments  for  the  rites  of  hospitality 
from  the  unusual  burdens  of  this  anniversary  time,  sat  and 
talked,  in  Fi*ench  and  Italian,  of  the  news  of  the  outer  world, 
which  seemed  to  reach  him  but  seldom.  Soon  an  attendant 
sei'ved  in  my  room  such  f  iiigal  but  wholesome  dishes — an  ome- 
let, a  salad,  bread,  butter,  but  no  meats — as  the  iniles  of  a  con- 
vent allowed ;  and  with  veiy  thankful  and  kindly  feelings  toward 
my  entei"tainers,  I  turned  to  a  pleasanter  sleep  than  that  of  the 
nit  before.  For  an  hour  or  more,  after  another  ascetic,  tho 
delicate,  repast  of  eggs  and  lettuce,  I  rambled  thiXHi  the  laby- 
rintliinc  structures  of  the  convent,  lingering  longest  and  njiost 
revercntly,  and  most  loath  to  leave  it,  in  the  great  abbey-church, 
to  which  nothing  in  Italy,  still  less  anything  out  of  Italy, — ^not 
tho  church  of  the  Annunciation  at  Genova,  not  the  metropolitan 
church  of  the  w6rld  at  Rome, — can  be  remotely  Compared  for 
wealth  of  decoration  in  mosaics  and  paintings  and  rich  marbles. 
5.  But  I  have  far  to  go  to-day.  I  cannot  call  away,  my 
courteous  entertainer  from  the  solemn  services  of  the  anniver- 
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sary ;  so,  leaving  a  little  contribution  for  the  charity  fund  of  the 
convent,  the  only  acknoledgment  I  am  permitted  to  make  for  its 
hospitality,  I  pass  out  again  throu  the  tunnel,  and  down  the 
mountain  throu  the  olive  groves.  I  turn  t5  the  rit  around  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  and  soon  have  struck  into  a  gooil,  swing- 
ing gait,  along  the  br6ad  hl-road  which  leads  up  the  valley  of 
the  Garigliano.  The  hiway  is  as  pleasant  as  an  English  rui'al 
lane,  passing  as  it  does  throu  vineyaixis  and  i^'ich  plantations 
with  grand  old  elms  and  oaks;  but  before  noon  the  renewed 
torture  of  those  accursed  shoes,  reducing  to  a  wretched  limp  the 
exultant  stride  of  the  outset,  rendered  grateful  beyond  express 
sion  the  succor  of  a  springless  and  most  comfortless  wagon,  in 
which  a  party  of  peasants  helped  me  a  dozen  miles  on  my  way 
into  the  hills.  The  nit  was  near  when,  having  walked  several 
hours  after  losing  the  aid  of  my  rustic  friends,  and  having  g6ne 
far  into  the  hills  up  the  narroing  valley  of  the  Luris,  I  arrived  at 
the  village  of  Isola.  Among  my  letters  from  Naples  was  one 
to  this  place,  introducing  me  to  Mr.  de  Montgolfier,  a  gentleman 
whose  abode  in  these  inhospitable  wilds  was  compelled  by  his 
important  office  as  manager  of  the  most  extensive  paper-mills  in 
South  Italy  Calling  to  mind  all  I  had  heard  at  Naples  regard- 
ing the  comprehensive  meaning  of  an  introduction  in  the  Ab- 
ruzzi,  I  presented  myself,  dusty  and  halting  from  the  march, 
without  apol(^,  at  the  'cartiera.' 

6.  It  was  the  declaration  of  the  classical  Mrs.  Blimber, 
that,  ^'if  she  could  only  have  seen  Cicero  in  his  villa  at  Tuscu- 
lum,  she  should  have  died  contented."  I  think,  if  that  gifted 
woman  could  have  shai'ed  with  me  this  afternoon's  walk,  it 
would  have  g6ne  far  to  reconcile  her  to  the  pangs  of  dissolution. 
The  readers  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  entertaining  "Life"  of  the  great 
lawyer  and  politician  will  recall  the  minute  topografical  sketch 
of  the  favorite  ancestral  vUla  of  Arpinum.  Its  site,  as  accu- 
rately ascertained  by  the  comparison  of  existing  landmarks  with 
the  date  in  his  correspondence  with  Atticus,  lay  just  in  my  way 
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today.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  truly  venerable  father  from 
the  conventual  church  of  St.  Dominic  the  Abbot,  which  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  heathen  filosofer's  country-seat,  and  is 
built  with  broken  columns,  capitals  and  triglyfs,  inscriptions 
and  bas-reltefs,  Mrs.  Blimber  mit  have  traced  oat,  as  I  did,  the 
"island"  formed  by  the  "cold  Fibrenus,"  just  before  it  "falls 
headlong  into  the  Liris.*'  Less  than  an  hour  br6t  me  to  the  inn 
at  Sora,  which  mit  have  been  endurable  but  for  contrast  with 
the  Eden  of  Isola. 

7.  By  7 :30  next  morning  all  preliminaries  were  concluded 
with  the  oner,  and  I  set  forth  in  a  shaky  one-horse  vehicle ;  for 
the  day  was  a  little  rainy,  and  the  distance  to  another  resting- 
place  altogether  too  great  to  be  accomplished  on  foot,  with  all 
which  must  be  done  besides^  It  was  the  narro  valley  of  the 
Liris,  up  which,  almost  to  its  head,  I  was  still  pressing.  The 
ascent  was  constant;  the  mountains,  barren  even  of  trees,  grew 
nearer  together,  hler,  and  more  rugged,  yet  without  being  pict- 
uresq.  Thdre  were  occasional  squalid  villages,  the  poverty  of 
which  was  abject,  and  seemed  universal.  It  was  past  noon 
when,  f olloing  the  road  by  a  shaip  turn  to  the  nt,  and  climbing 
throu  a  narro  gorge,  we  came  out  upon  a  scene  which  seemed, 
in  the  raw  mist  of  that  March  day,  the  very  abomination  of  des- 
olation. It  was  a  very  level  plain ;  its  breadth,  as  we  faced  it, 
mit  have  been  a  couple  of  miles ;  on  our  rit  the  mountains  closed 
upon  it,  while  to  the  left  it  stretched  away  in  fearful  solitude 
some  8  or  10  miles,  until  the  mountains  appeared  to  shut  down 
upon  it, — all  unvaried  by  tree  or  shrub  or  dwelling,  or  any  sign 
of  human  occupation  except  the  road  along  which  we  were 
traveling,  and  almost  bare  even  of  the  commonest  herbage. 
Opposite  to  us,  all  along  the  northern  edge  of  this  plain,  a  gray, 
bald  mountain  rose  some  1500  feet  above  the  considerable  ele- 
vation we  had  already  attained,  beyond  which,  and  at  about  the 
level  of  the  Campi  Palentini,  over  which  we  were  passing,  lay 
the  br6ad,  shallo  Lake   Fuciao,  deeply  set  in  a  crater-like 
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basin  of  the  mountains.  Under  this  Monte  Salviano  in  front  of 
OS,  ander  the  plain  we  were  traversing,  more  than  1800  yeara 
ago,  the  Emperor  Claudius,  with  11  years  labor  of  80,000  men, 
had  pierced  a  tunnel  from  the  lake  throu  to  the  valley  I  had  just 
left, — a  tunnel  3 J  miles  in  length,  10  feet  hi,  and  4  wide.  It 
was  carried  all  this  distance  throu  hard  rock  and  argillaceous 
§arth,  for  the  beneficent  purpose — ^which,  no  less  than  its  grand- 
eur, commended  the  work  to  an  enlitened  despotism— of  keep- 
ing down  to  their  ordinary  level  the  waters  of  the  lake,  which, 
having  no  natural  outlet,  had  often  inundated  its  fertile  bor- 
ders. The  gi*andeur  of  the  conception,  the  vigor  of  the  execu- 
tion, the  splendor  with  which  the  completed  task  was  celebrated, 
wSre  all  alike  wortliy  of  a  Caesar.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  create, 
and  quite  another  to  maintain.  Whether  from  unskilful  engi- 
neering, or  faulty  coastniction,  or  from  whatever  cause,  the 
issue  from  the  lake  soon  ceased ;  the  great  Emissaiy  was  choked, 
and  the  water  spread  destructively,  as  before,  over  the  many 
thousands  of  acres  once  open  t5  tillage  and  habitation.  From 
that  time  on,  monai*chs  of  many  names  had  striven  to  renew  the 
achievement  of  Claudius ;  mman  Caesare,  german  Kaisers,  even 
Famese  Bourbons,  had  essayed  the  task,  and  abandoned  it. 
What  emperors  and  kings  vainly  attempted  had  been,  a  few 
years  before  my  visit,  once  more  undertaken  by  the  capital  and 
skill  of  a  modem  joint-stock  company.  A  roman  banker, 
prince  Torlonia,  had  contributed  most  of  the  capital ;  f  rench  en- 
gineers had  supplied  the  science  and  skill ;  and  the  work  of  re- 
storing, on  new  and  better  plans,  the  Claudian  construction,* 
was  now  going  bravely  on.  It  was  by  the  wish  to  visit  these 
great  works,  the  ancient  and  the  modem ;  to  see  the  boldest 
enterprise  of  this  character  that  roman  art  had  ever  attempted, 
the  proper  coippanion  and  complement  of  those  achievements 
which  I  had  already  marveled  at, — the  Pont  du  Gai"d  in  Pro- 
vence, the  wall  of  the  Theatre  at  Orange,  and  the  Flaminian 
and  Appian  Ways ;  to  see  set  face  to  face,  in  unflinching  com« 
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parison,  the  old  and  new  science, — that  I  had  been  attracted, 
moi*e  than  by  anything  else,  into  this  wild  region. 

8.  I  have  called  the  plain  upon  which  we  had  entered  a  sol- 
itude. All  that  impau*ed  the  completeness  of  the  solitude  was 
a  cluster  of  lo  temporary  buildings  just  in  front.  My  'vetturino* 
having  pointed  out  just  at  the  rit  of  the  road  a  lo,  irregular  pile 
of  stones,  then,  some  distance  forward,  another,  and  yet  others, 
until  they  reached  in  a  strait  line  a  little  way  up  the  mountain 
in  front,  told  me  that  these  rude  well-curbs  garded  the  mouths 
of  the  ancient  ^cuuiculi,'  or  air-shafts,  and  set  me  down,  a  little 
after  noon,  at  one  of  the  better  of  the  ^ ^shanties."  It  was  a 
rare  good  foitune  which  had  bi'dt  to  that  place,  at  that  moment, 
Mr.  Bermont,  at  once  contractor  and  engineer-in-chlef  of  the 
work,  to  whom  I  bore  a  letter.  My  reception  was  cordial,  and 
a  countiywoman  of  his  made  us,  in  the  two-roomed  cabin  we 
had  entered,  an  omelet,  deany  for  I  saw  the  process,  and  french. 
Then  folloed  an  inspection  with  Mr.  Bermont  of  his  workshops, 
of  his  stables,  where  a  hundred  tine  horses  were  kept,  I  listening 
meanwhile  to  the  information  which  he  freely  gave  concerning 
the  histoi-y  and  the  details  of  his  work.  Claudius  employed 
30,000  laborera  to  d5  his  work.  Torlonia  and  Bermont  had 
under  pay  a  number  varying  from  1200  t5  1400,  besides  the  100 
horses.  At  the  engineer's  cabin,  removing  outer  garments,  we 
were  fitted  out  with  ruf  suits,  including  hats  and  boots,  which 
certainly  clefied  injury  from  any  ordinary  stains,  and  set  out 
upon  our  explorations. 

9.  Turning  directly  towaixi  the  mountain,  we  folloed,  on 
foot,  the  line  marked,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the  piles  of 
stones  indicating  the  original  ^pozzi,'  or  shafts  for  lit  and  air, 
and  stopped  to  glance  down  into  the  dark  abyss  of  1  or  2  of 
them.  Half  a  mUe  br6t  us  to  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Be- 
fore a  lo  excavation  in  the  side  of  the  rock,  my  guide  stopped. 
The  engineer  entered ;  I  folloed,  and  found  we  were  in  a  pas- 
sage tunneled  downwaixls  at  the  utmost  slope  which  allowed  the 
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possibility — ^I  do  not  say  the  facility— of  walking  with  the  help 
of  oar  pointed  staffs ;  the  grade  may  have  been  of  30  degrees. 
Its  dimensions  w^re  perhaps  something  less  than  those  of  the 
wdrk  to  which  it  led ;  say  something  more  than  a  man's  hit,  and 
wide  enuf  for  2  to  pass.  Down  this  painful  avenne,  which  was 
one  of  the  many  throu  which  the  Roman  task-masters  had  driven 
th^ir  30,000  slaves  in  gangs  to  and  from  th^ir  ill-requited  w5rk, 
we  stumbled  on,  without  much  discourse,  and  perhaps  with  in- 
choate doubts  in  the  mind  of  one  of  us  whether  it  had  been  best, 
after  all,  to  come  throu  the  Abruzzi. 

10.  Before  a  tall  aperture,  which  opened  out  of  the  side  of 
the  tunnel  to  the  rit,  my  conductor  paused,  and,  with  a  special 
admonition  to  step  carefully,  entered  it,  and  began  at  once  to 
ascend.  It  was  another  ^conicolo,'  not  upon  an  inclined  plane 
like  that  by  which  we  had  entered,  but  very  steep,  and  built  in 
long  and  difficult  steps.  These  were  cut  in  the  rock,  and, 
wh^re  that  failed,  wSre  laid  in  the  same  thin  Roman  bricks. 
Often  they  wSre  broken  and  ruinous,  and  everywhere  w§re  worn 
hollo  by  the  tramp  of  the  30,000  workmen  of  the  old  Emissary ; 
they  were  slippery  with  running  water ;  and  the  very  darkness 
became  a  help  in  climbing,  by  saving  a  weak  head  fix>m  dizzi- 
ness. After  a  long  and  weary  pull,  there  was  a  glimmer  of  lit 
ahead,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  in  the  glaring  day,  out  upon 
the  naked  Campi  Palentini,  but,  to  my  surprise,  close  by  the 
company's  workshops,  half  a  mile  from  where  we  had  gdne  un- 
derground ;  having  been  2  J  hours  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
under  the  summit  of  gray  Monte  Salviano,  with  1800  feet  of 
solid  rock  overhead. 

!!•  It  was  a  pleasant  drive  which  Mr.  Bermont,  as  the  sun 
was  sinking,  took  me  in  his  chaise  up  that  gray  Monte  Salviano, 
whose  foundations  we  had  been  exploring.  At  its  summit  we 
paused  to  look  out  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Fucino, 
deep  set  belo  us ;  at  the  white  villages,  so  fair  from  afar,  so 
foul  and  sordid  on  near  vue,  which  dotted  its  borders ;  at  thC 
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grand  snoy  Apennines  beyond ;  and  then  sloly  f  oUoed  the  wind- 
ings of  the  well-made,  but  ill-maintained  road,  to  the  grimy 
town  of  AvezzanOf  wh^re  graceful  hospitalities  again  cheered  my 
solitary  journey.  Another  short  drive  in  the  morning  enabled 
me  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  Claudian  Emissary,  by  taking 
me  around  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  the  point  of  outlet.  Here 
the  mountain  comes  down,  almost  a  precipice,  to  the  very  shore, 
leaving  but  a  few  yards  of  level  to  the  water's  edge.  The  Ro- 
man tunnel,  still  untouched  at  this  upper  end,  is  sunk  15  feet 
belo  the  bottom  of  the  shallo  lake.  Up  the  steep  mountain-side, 
marking  sharply  the  line  of  the  subterranean  channel,  rise,  one 
above  another,  the  mouths  of  3  of  the  *cuniculi'  which  gave  ac- 
cess to  the  work,  the  space  left  between  the  roof  of  each  inclined 
gallery  and  the  floor  of  the  one  above  being  only  those  few 
yards  of  rock  needed  to  insure  the  safety  of  bdth.  Down  one 
of  these  we  descended,  not  many  yards  indeed,  until  our  ad- 
vance was  stopped  by  the  water  which  filled  all  this  upper  part 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  from  which  the  operations 
belo  were  protected,  perhaps  by  that  very  obstruction  which  had 
frustrated  the  hopes  of  the  first  builders. 

13,  Reaching  out  from  the  water's  edge  at  this  point  of  out- 
let, and  enclosing,  in  an  area  of  many  acres,  the  site  of  the 
original  mouth  of  the  Emissary,  now  obliterated  by  the  dei>osit8 
of  centuries,  is  an  enormous  double  dike,  shaped  like  the  letter 
U,  its  extremities  resting  upon  the  shore.  This,  a  most  essen- 
tial device  of  the  new  engineers,  affords  the  means  by  which 
th^y  will  control,  or  at  th^ur  will  even  cut  off  enturely,  the  flo  of 
water  from  the  Emissary ;  for  none  will  be  admitted  but  throu 
strong  floodgates  at  the  to  of  the  horseshoe.  Already  the  dikes 
had  ser\'ed  to  lay  bare,  within  theu*  enclosure,  objects  which 
should  have  attracted  some  part  of  the  antiquarian  research 
and  reverent  pilgrimage  so  freely  bestoed  upon  the  recent  exhu- 
mation of  the  ruins  of  Uriconium,  in  Shropshire.  When  the 
work  of  Claudius  had  availed  to  reduce  greatly  the  superficies 
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of  the  lake,  the  entrance  to  the  Emissary  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  as  a  site  for  a  little  town.  Efemeral  must  have  been 
its  life ;  written  history  preserves  no  record  so  much  as  of  its 
name,  which  yet  may  be  imperfectly  preserved  in  the  local  tra- 
dition which  still  calls  that  spot,  where  is  neither  town  or  house, 
Incile.  Perhaps  before  that  disastrous  day  when  the  Campanian 
cities  disappeared  under  the  stroke  of  one  devouring  element, 
the  slo  encroachment  of  another  had  usurped  those  pleasant 
habitations  which  now,  after  18  centuries  of  submersion,  were 
laid  bare  to  the  gaze  of  the  degenerate  clowns  who  were  raising 
those  embankments,  but  of  not  one  intelligent  obser\'er,  save 
those  French  engineers  and  the  solitary  and  accidental  traveler 
who  now  inspected  them.  The  streets,  the  foundations  of  the 
houses,  their  floors,  doorways,  and.partitions,  were  laid  out  more 
distinctly  than  upon  an  architect's  ground-plan.  In  one  part, 
in  a  house  of  special  elegance,  was  a  little  bathroom,  with  its 
white  tessellated  pavement,  and  even  the  leaden  discharge-pipe 
set  in  the  bottom  of  the  bath ; — all  fresh  and  clear  as  at  Pom- 
peii, and  all  to  be  destroyed  within  a  few  weeks  in  the  prc^ess 
of  the  work. 

13.  In  this  state  were  the  operations  upon  the  new  Emissary 
in  the  spring  of  1860.  It  had  been  begun  6  or  7  years  before, 
upon  an  estimate  that  something  more  than  $1,000,000,  and  5 
or  6  years  of  time,  would  be  required  for  its  construction,  and 
that  from  7  to  8  years  more  would  be  needed  to  drain  its  36,000 
acres  and  restore  them  to  cultivation.  The  work  has  not  been 
uninterrupted,  it  is  true.  Within  a  few  weeks  from  the  time  of 
my  visit,  the  sovranty  which  protected  it  passed  by  violence  from 
the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the  house  of  Savoy ;  and  the  region  of 
the  Abruzzi  was  at  times  abandoned  to  the  disorder  of  brigands 
and  reactionaries.  But  last  year  it  was  stated  in  the  English 
papers  that  "Prince  Torlonia's  colossal  undertaking  of  the  drain- 
i^e  of  the  Lake  of  Fucino  had  recently  been  entirely  centred  in 
his  on  hands  by  the  dissolution  of  the  original  company,  and 
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his  purchase  of  all  its  shares,  which  are  do\7  twice  the  amoont  of 
the  original  estimate.  On  the  9th  of  August,  1862,  the  Tor- 
Ionia  Emissaiy  was  opened  for  the  first  time,  and  in  15  months 
it  had  drained  2,000  hectares  (5,000  acres)  of  land.  On  the 
28th  of  August,  1865,  the  Emissary  was  opened  again,  and  will 
continue  in  operation  about  2  years,  during  which  period  5,000 
or  6,000  hectares  (12,000  to  15,000  acres)  will  be  drained.  All 
that  will  then  remain  to  be  effected  will  be  a  canal  in  the  basin 
of  the  lake,  which  will  drain  8,000  hectares  moi-e  of  most  fertile 
land." 

14.  Thus  has  a  Roman  prince  of  the  19th  century  accom- 
plished what  a  Eoman  prince  of  the  1st  centiuy  essayed  in  vain. 
When  the  earlier  one  had  completed,  tho  so  imperfectly,  his 
audacious  enterprise,  and  the  waters  were  to  be  let  into  their 
unaccustomed  channel,  gorgeous  beyond  example  was  the  dis- 
play with  which  the  pedantic  tyrant  celebrated  his  peaceful  con- 
quest. The  pages  of  Suetonius,  of  Tacitus,  of  Dion,  glo  with 
the  brilliancy  of  the  festival.  The  elder  Plinius  deems  it  w6rthy 
of  mention,  long  after,  (Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiii.  &,)  that  in  his  youth 
he  too  had  been  present  on  that  memorable  day,  and  had  seen 
the  no  less  memorable  Agrippina,  clad  in  military  robes,  and 
sitting  by  her  august  consort's  side,  as  he  presided  over  the 
great  spectacle  of  the  naval  fit  with  which  this  unwarlike 
victory  was  inaugui-ated. 

15.  With  aspirations  as  large  as  his  means,  prince  Torlonia 
detennined  to  accomplish  what  the  Ceesars  had  contemplated ; 
and,  to  go  still  fuither,  and  drain  the  entire  lake.  For  the  ful- 
filment of  this  project,  he  s6t  the  advice  of  the  most  eminent  of 
hydraulic  engineer,  Mr.  de  Montricher,  who  had  just  completed 
the  gi-eat  works  by  which  Maraeille  obtains  its  water.  Mr.  de 
Montricher  spent  a  year  in  studying  the  hydrometric  and  pluvio- 
metric  condition  of  the  country,  and  then  placed  2  schemes  be- 
fore his  client :  one  based  on  the  repair  of  tlie  Cfaudian  emis- 
sary, restoring  and  caiTying  out  the  intentions  of  the  Roman 
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engineer,  by  which  the  bed  of  the  lake  mit  be  kept  almost  dry ; 
the  other  proposed  widening  and  deepening  the  tunnel  until  its 
sectional  area  was  double  that  which  the  old  engineer  had  proposed, 
so  that  the  entire  lake  could  certainly  be  drained.  Of  course 
the  latter  was  much  the  more  costly,  but,  without  hesitation, 
the  prince  adopted  it,  and  in  March  1856,  the  work  was  begun. 
For  22  years  since,  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  carried  on,  and 
upwards  of  £2,000,000  have  been  expended  upon  it.  Difficul- 
ties of  the  most  unforeseen  character  had  to  be  encountered,  for 
the  infiltration  into  the  old  tunnel  rendered  its  restoration  and 
enlargement  far  more  hazardous  in  many  places  than  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  one  would  have  been.  How  these  difficulties 
were  met  and  overcome,  and  how  special  methods  were  adopted 
for  their  conquest,  is  well  told  by  Messrs.  Brisse  and  de  Rotrou ; 
but  thSre  were^  even  greater  difficulties  than  these  to  overcome. 
Men,  food,  and  materials  had  to  be  br6t  from  long  distances 
over  what  could  scarcely  be  called  roads ;  houses,  stores,  and 
w6rkshops  built ;  and,  worst  of  all,  first  Mr.  de  Montricher  fell  a 
victim  to  fever,  and  then  his  immediate  successor,  Mr.  Bermont, 
died  from  disease  of  the  hc&rt,  br6t  on  by  his  long  and  anxious 
duties.  Then  came  the  political  disturbances  in  Italy,  but  in 
spite  of  these  the  work  went  on.  At  the  beginning  of  1862  the 
works  had  so  far  advanced  that  it  became  evident  that  a  partial 
drainage  of  the  lake  nut  speedily  be  attempted,  and  it  therefore 
became  necessary  to  mark  out  the  boundaries  of  the  property  to 
be  acquired ;  a  matter  of  no  slit  difficulty  whfire  the  littoral  mar- 
gin was  subject  to  so  spasmodic  fluctuations,  and  the  lawyers 
were  for  the  time  almost  as  arduously  employed  as  the  workmen. 
At  length  a  boundary  line  was  determined,  and  statues  of  the 
Virgin  were  erected  along  it  in  each  of  the  surrounding  com- 
munes. On  August  8th  of  this  year  another  festival  was  l\eld 
on  the  bank  of  Lake  Fucino,  differing  in  form  and  in  spirit,  but 
for  the  same  purpose  as  that  held  by  Claudius  th^re  1,808  years 
before.     In  the  pavilion  of  the  prince,  which  replaced  that  of 
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the  emperor,  a  mass  was  said  and  song,  the  sign  of  the  cross 
was  given  in  benediction,  the  flood-gates  were  once  again  raised, 
the  waters  flded,  and  in  place  of  Ave  Cassar  rang  out  loud  cries 
of  Ewiva  Madonna,  Ewiva  Italia,  Ewiva  Torlonia.  For  417 
days  did  the  waters  run  tlieir  course,  interrupted  occasionally 
for  a  few  repairs  of  the  tunnel  and  from  the  fears  of  the  peo- 
ple who  lived  along  the  Liris,  fears  soon  proved  to  be  false,  and 
durmg  these  days  123,436,500,000  gallons  found  their  way  to 
the  sea,  reducing  the  depth  of  the  lake  some  14  feet.  Along 
the  land  thus  gained,  the  mouth  of  the  timnel  was  still  further 
protruded,  and  the  lake  again  tapped  in  August  1865,  when  the 
waters  were  allowed  to  flo  until  May  1868,  and  in  November 
1869  the  tunnel  was  finished.  Nearly  7,000  yards  it  runs  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  Liris,  and  for  more  than  half  that  distance  it 
is  lined  with  hewn  masonry  in  hard  limestone,  which  is  a  verit- 
able marble.  There  still  remained  to  be  finished  the  regulating 
works  at  tlie  head  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  canalisation  and  sur- 
face-drainage of  the  bed  of  the  lake ;  w6rks,  tho  above  ground, 
almost  as  remarkable  as  those  buried  under  the  mountains,  and 
demanding  special  inventions  for  th^ir  execution  in  the  oozy 
slime  of  centuries  of  deposit.  Then  foUoed  the  works  of  re- 
clamation, and  of  the  extent  of  these  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  more  than  130  miles  of  roads  have  been  made 
round  and  across  the  new  found  land,  with  62  miles  of  canals 
and  drains  and  402  miles  of  ditches.  By  these  means  a  cultiv- 
able estate  of  more  than  32,000  acres  has  been  added  to  Italy 
and  to  prince  Torlonia's  property.  This  now  is  divided  into 
farms  of  rather  more  than  60  acres  (25  hectares) ,  with  farm- 
houses and  buildings  of  the  best  airangement  for  each.  Churches 
and  schools  have  been  built,  and  wh^re  once  was  desolation  and 
disease,  now  fertility,  industry,  and  health  abound.  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  labor  of  the  country  wanted  land,  and  emigration 
from  this  district  was  an  annual  occmTence.  Now  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  plains  come  to  cultivate  the  land  thus  wrested  from 
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the  waters.  Vued  in  the  lit  of  a  merely  commercial  undertaking, 
perhaps  the  drainage  of  Lake  Fucino  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a 
success ;  the  same  amount  of  capital  would  certainly  purchase  a 
larger  tract  of  already  cultivated  land  almost  anywhere  in  Italy, 
but  looked  upon  from  a  patriotic  point  of  vue  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  estimate  the  value  of  Prince  Torlonia's  undertaking. 

16.  When  the  time  was  come  for  building  the  Valerian 
Way,  almost  due  eastward  from  fiome,  across  the  mountains  t6 
the  Hadriatic,  the  Consul  Valerius  went  about  it  with  a  sold- 
ier-like directness.  Having  determined  that  the  deepest  notch 
in  the  mountain  range  was  cut  by  that  pass,  strait  beyond  Lake 
Fucino,  which  is  now  called  La  Forca  Caruso y  he  sent  forth  his 
simple  mandate,  and  forthwith  the  grand  thorofare  began  to 
ascend  the  steeps  with  sinuous  *  tourniquets,'  to  twist  throu  the 
bleak  summite  of  the  Apennines,  and  to  find  its  way  downward, 
on  the  opposite  slope,  to  the  Hadrian  wave.  Throu  this  pass, 
along  this  route,  I  trudged  alone,  towards  evening,  late  in  March. 
Not  a  trace  is  left  of  the  pavement  of  broad,  smooth  stones  with 
which  the  Consul  covered  it ;  not  a  fragment  of  the  columns 
marking  the  increasing  distances  from  the  Golden  Milestone  in 
tiie  Forum ;  and  tho  a  principal  hiway  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  the  deep  sno  which  buried  the  road  was  broken  only 
by  the  sharp  hoofs  of  an  occasional  mule.  From  Popoli^  the 
first  town  beyond  the  pass,  the  road  descends,  at  first  rapidly, 
throu  a  ^arro  valley ;  and  not  until  ils  40  miles  of  distance  to 
the  sea  are  nearly  accomplished  do  the  enclosing  mountains  re- 
cede enuf  to  suffer  the  torrent,  which  the  road  has  foUoed,  to 
disport  itself  over  a  sandy  plain  of  no  great  width,  before  it  is 
at  rest  in  the  Hadriatic.  Just  wh^re  this  broader  opening  is  en- 
tered, salient  into  it  like  the  bastion  of  a  fort,  a  single  mountain 
springs  forwai'd  and  upward,  detached  almost  from  the  rugged 
mass,  wearing  on  its  very  summit,  for  a  mural  crown,  the  pro- 
vincial capital,  Chieti.  Up  its  steep  sides — so  steep  that  the 
battlements  which  enclose  the  city  are  not  half  so  rigorous  a 
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limit  t5  its  expansion  as  is  the  abrapt  plunge  of  the  monntain- 
sides  from  the  city  walls — twists  and  zigzags  a  br6ad  road,  with 
splendid  engineering,  to  reach  the  town  with  hardly  a  sharper 
grade  than  that  over  which  a  horse  may  trot  easily.  As  the 
summit  was  neared,  a  turn  in  the  road  br6t  suddenly  into  vue  a 
vast  blue  expanse,  whose  edge  was  very  near ;  and,  looking 
backward  from  this  first  and  glorious  vue  of  the  S6a  of  Hadria, 
the  majestic  range  of  the  Apennines,  now  quite  left  behind,  pre- 
sented itself  in  a  ^coup  d'osiF  more  magnificent  than  any  that  I 
kno,  excepting  the  vues  of  the  Alps  from  Torino  and  from  cer- 
tain points  in  Lombardy.  From  the  stupendous  mass  of  La 
Maiella,  near  the  left  of  the  scene,  the  great  chain  of  sn6y  peaks 
stretched  away  for  50  miles  to  the  N.  W.,  until  the  tall  pyramid 
of  Monte  Corno^well  deserving  its  commoner  name  of  The 
Great  Rock  of  Italy  (Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia),  and  shooting  its 
slender  point  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  blue  sea  so  near 
its  base — hides  all  meaner  summits  from  sit ;  while  all  over  th^ir 
loer  slopes,  and  sprinkling  the  valleys  which  opened  here  and 
th^re  among  them,  innumerable  white  towns  and  villages  dotted 
the  green.  From  Gehova  around  to  Peestum  (what  may  be 
farther  than  Paestum  I  cannot  say)  th^re  is  no  such  vue  of  the 
Apennines  as  this  from  beyond  them. 

17.  From  this  hill-city,  next  morning,  by  a  S-hours'  walk,  I 
reached  the  shore  of  the  sea  wh^re  the  odd  little  walled  and 
bastioned  town  of  Pescara  bestrides  the  shallo  river  at  its  mouth. 
From  this  point  the  route  was  to  folio  closely  the  unbending 
shore  to  Ravenna.  The  mountains,  crowding  with  th^ir  huge 
bulk  upon  the  sea, — not  sheer  cliflfs,  as  sometimes  along  the 
Gulf  of  Genova,  but  ragged  and  broken,  and  sending  down  at 
frequent  intervals  terrific  torrents  from  th^ir  snoy  reservoirs, — 
would  suffer  a  hlway  almost  as  well  along  th^h*  summits  as  a 
half-mile  inland  from  the  water's  edge.^o  Near  the  gate  of  exit 
from  Pescara  an  advantageous  bargain  with  the  oner  of  an  open 
wagon  gave  me  half  the  seat,  of  which  the  other  part  had  already 
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been  engaged  for  5  miles'  distance.  Less  agreeable  was  the 
ride  in  a  rude  2-wheeled  cart  with  some  stolid  clods  of  peasants, 
with  which  the  day's  walk  was  further  varied.  So  long  as 
wheels  were  available,  tlie  question  of  crossing  rivers  was  easily 
solved.  But  in  the  aftemcon  I  reached,  alone  and  on  foot,  a 
flood  of  portentous  width,  without  bridge,  ferry,  or  ford  appa^-^ 
ent, — the  river  Toidivo.  Within  reach  was  no  man  nor  habita- 
tion ;  beyond  was  a  humble  house  or  two.  Ko  resource  pre- 
l^nted  itself  but  that  of  the  captive  Hebrews  by  the  rivers  of 
Babylon, — to  sit  down  and  weep.  But  fortunately  th^re  cume 
up  just  then  an  indigene,  in  similar  case,  wh6  leisurely  com- 
menced baring  his  feet  and  pulling  up  the  garment  which  was 
nearest  like  trousers,  sending  forth  meanwhile  one  or  two  vig- 
orous shouts.  A  speedy  result  was  seen  on  the  opposite  bank, 
in  the  descent  to  the  water  of  a  muscular  native,  who  proceeded 
by  devious  ways  to  wade  across  to  us,  and  put  himself  into  an 
attitude  to  be  mounted.  I'his  dooe,  the  legs  of  his  passenger 
well  twisted  around  his  neck,  he  cautiously  retraced  the  perilous 
path  he  had  come  by,  the  bare  feet  of  the  rider  dripping  at 
times  in  the  flood  that  came  breast-hi,  and  returned  for  his  next 
fare.  Three  or  4  of  these  torrents,  before  the  line  of  the  Papal 
States  was  reached,  could  be  crossed  only  in  this  extraordinary 
fashion ; — this  on  a  royal  post-road  of  the  first  class,  and  the 
sole  connection  of  these  provinces  with  the  capital.  The 
streams  north  of  the  Tronto  are  not  diflFerent  in  character  from 
these  ;  yet  on  crossing  that  frontier  into  the  territories  of  what 
I  had  been  accustomed,  until  I  was  in  **the  kingdom,"  to  regard 
as  the  meanest  of  European  despotisms,  I  found  all  admirably 
bridged ;  some  indeed  with  trestle-work,  which  presents  less 
surface  of  resistance  to  the  flood,  but  several  more  solidly,  and 
all  well.^^ 

18.  It  was  groing  dark  as  I  entered  the  town  of  Giulia 
I^vovQj  set  upon  a  hill  a  mile  back  from  the  hiway.  Part  of 
the  next  morning's  walk  was  in  the  casual  company  of  a  gen- 
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d'arme  oflP  duty.  At  noon,  crossing  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Tronto,  I  entered  once  more  the  States  of  the  Church,  wh5se 
frontier  I  had  passed  on  my  southward  course  at  Terracina. 
Almost  instantly  the  change  already  adverted  to  was  not  only 
obvious,  but  striking.  The  road  was  charming,  tho  very  hot. 
Not  only  were  villages  frequent,  but  the  hillsides  were  sprinkled 
with  gentlemen's  country-seats,  many  of  them  elegant,  and 
sometimes  approaching  the  stately  splendor  of  the  villas  with 
which  Rome  and  Naples  are  surrounded.  Orange-gardens 
loaded  the  air  with  th^ir  exquisite  perfume,  while  the  half-trop- 
ical effect  of  the  near  scenery,  and  of  the  sun's  ardent  brilliancy, 
was  hitened  by  the  vistas  often  opened  by  some  short  valley, 
of  the  snoy  mountains  at  the  left.  There  was  no  more  borro- 
ing  the  aid  of  a  cart,  or  of  the  friendly  sholders  of  a  'contadino,* 
to  cross  the  mountain  streams, — all  were  well  bridged ;  while 
everything  in  the  appearance  of  the  country  and  of  the  people 
shoed  a  difference  so  decided  that  it  mit  almost  be  called  a  con- 
trast with  all  that  was  visible  south  of  the  frontier. 

19.  So,  after  a  day  or  2  of  walking  and  wagon-riding  along 
this  pleasant  coast,  I  climbed  the  steep  from  which  there  shon 
afar  the  goal  of  so  many  other  pilgrimages,  the  holy  city  of 
LORETO.  It  was  doubtless  rather  curiosity  than  veneration 
which  had  made  me  look  forward  with  some  earnestness  of  de- 
sire to  this  visit ;  yet  it  was  a  disappointment  that  it  should  be 
so  difficult  to  arouse  an  enthusiasm  of  whatever  kind,  even  in 
the  sanctuary,  which,  if  its  walls  did  not  in  very  truth  enclose 
the  sublime  events  of  the  Annunciation  and  the  Incarnation, 
has  yet  been  for  many  centuries  the  object  of  the  ardent  faith, 
the  reverent  pilgrimage,  and  the  sacrificial  offerings  of  mon- 
archs  and  pontiffs,  and  of  their  subjects  by  tens  of  millions. 
Facing  a  brdad  piazza  upon  the  utmost  hit  of  the  hill  city, 
flanked  by  a  stately  palace  and  a  convent  in  the  magnificent 
style  which  marks  the  date  when  the  Papacy,  tho  in  the  decline 
of  its  strength,  was  efiflorescing  in  corruption,  stands  in  like 
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profuse  splendor  the  church  of  the  Santa  Casa ;  and  within  the 
church,  small,  black,  and  dingy,  yet  at  once  the  centre  and  the 
cause  of  this  assemblage  of  church,  palace,  and  city,  the  Holy 
House^s  itself. 

20.     Charming,  but  with  something  other  than  a  true  Ital- 
ian beauty,  is  the  region  over  which  I  looked  that  evening  from 
the  walls  of  Loreto,  and  throu  which  I  walked  in  the  cool  and 
cloudy  moniinf :  *I1  Giardino  d'  Italia,'  as  others  call  it  than 
those  who  live  th^re ;  *La  Marca,' — the  March,  or  Marquisate, 
of  Ancona.     Undulating,  and  to  a  degree  of  irregularity  some- 
times that  one  should  almost  say  mountainous,  it  is  yet  under 
hi  and  thoro  cultivation  to  the  tops  of  its  hiest  hills ;  while  hills 
*nd  vales  and  the  winding  rOads  and  lanes  are  dotted  or  shaded 
l>y  the  yung  foliage  of  innumerable  trees,  which  would  alone 
have  served  to  dispel  the  illusion  to  which  I  was  tempted,  to 
fancy  myself  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.     Almond-trees 
H^ere  blossoming  in  peachy  fragrance ;  blue  violets  peeped  from 
^fe^rass  along  the  road ;  un-Yankee  boys  in  white  smocks  and 
Ggf^^9  from  the  crowns   of  which  hung  gay  colored  tassels, 
^^^-^A:^?ci    from  th^ir  work,  and  helped  to  sho  that  this  was  not 
^^'W — -England:  but,  among  them  all,  the  18  miles  seemed  to 
^     l>«en  no  long  walk,  when  at  1  o'clock  I  passed  by  the  town 
^  -^i-csowa, — by  houses,  on  the  landward  side,  in  whose  walls 
'-     ixxibedded  Austrian  cannon-balls,  fired  in  its  26  days'  bom- 
J^ar^ii  :»"■:».  ^5nt   in   1849,  when   revolution   was   suppressed   for  the 
^I>^*'^      benefit, — around  to   the  only  entrance  of   the  town, 
^h^jc-^         its  north  wall  joins  the  port.     Along  the  little  strand, 
^tli  !.:■::».     -Hiq  town,  beside  which  my  road  led,  were  many  squads 
^'^ol^iiers  hard  at  drill.     It  was  only  a  few  weeks  later  that 
v.ue^^     ^s^^me  blooming  fields  throu  which  I  had  just  walked  were 
Teaci.^:«i^^^  by  the  blood  of  the  hirelings  who  were  now  exercising 
Q^    ^^•-^t^'cz^using  about  me;  when  Lamorici^re  had  collected  his 
«|^Q^0OO       mercenaries   about   that  very   hill  of  Castel  Fidardo^ 
^liVel:!.     XI  had  looked  at  with  its  little  village  on  its  crest,  only  t5 
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be  overwhelmed  and  routed  by  Cialdini,  and  to  see  this  strong- 
hold of  Ancona  pass  for  the  last  time  from  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  pontiff. 

21.  Perhaps  this  Mount  of  Ancona,  in  a  nook  or  "elbo" 
(ankon)  of  whose  northern  base  nestles  the  town,  may  be  set 
down  as  the  exact  point  wh^re  the  Apennine  range,  pushing 
down  from  the  northwest,  fairly  strikes  the  sea,  and  fVom  which 
it  presses  against  the  sea,  with  its  lofty  side^ along  all  that 
coast  over  which  I  had  come.  From  here  to  the  north,  the 
coast  road  no  longer  has  to  struggle  for  a  narro  footing  under 
the  base  of  the  steep  mountains.  If  it  siill  keeps^  close  to  the 
shore,  it  is  only  because  the  shore  is  strait,  and  is  the  shortest 
line  between  the  towns  upon  it.  As  I  set  out  at  noon  in  the 
lumbering  diligence,  the  mountains  at  once  receded  on  the  left, 
and,  instead,  a  range  of  lo,  monotonous  hills  accompanied  us  at 
a  little  distance.  At  no  more  rapid  rate,  including  frequent 
stoppages,  than  if  I  had  been  afoot,  the  melancholy  vehicle 
trundled  along  throu  the  afternoon  and  all  the  dismal  nit. 
Past  SinigaUia  wh^re  the  gloomy  palace  frowned  over  the  road, 
where  Mastai-Ferretti  began  that  life  which  he  was  to  end, 
perhaps,  as  the  last  Pope  with  temporal  dominion,  past  Fano^ 
with  ite  triumfal  arch  of  Augustus ;  after  nit  had  fallen,  throu 
Pesaro,  and  suffering  long  delay  at  the  post-station  of  La  Cat- 
tolica^  which  marked  for  the  time  the  extent  of  Piedmontese  ag- 
gression, and  wh^re  the  gray  Sardinian  uniform  looked  pleas- 
ant once  more  under  the  lit  of  the  lanterns  by  which  we  were 
inspected ;  and  in  full  daylTt  to  Rimini,  having  accomplished  60 
miles  in  17  hours  of  painful  travel.  Here  were  thousands  of 
the  new  invaders  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  had  crossed  the 
Rubicon  but  a  few  miles  back,  and  had  passed  into  Rimini  over 
a  noble  Roman  bridge,  and  under  a  magnificent  Augustan  arch 
of  triumf,  on  th^ir  way  toward  the  Rome  at  which  th6y  arrived, 
but  who  were  now  busy  in  building  great  modern  earthworks, 
as  if  they  meant  only  to  keep  what  th^y  had  got.    From  the 
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ramparts,  looking  westward,  there  meets  the  eye,  conspicuous 
across  the  plain,  a  dozen  miles  off,  a  long  black  cliff,  the  hiest, 
apparently,  in  sit,  its  upper  outline  broken  against  the  sky  with 
towers,  its  summit  and  sides  streaked  all  over  with  sno,  which 
is  all  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  San  Marino^  with  its  army 
of  40  men,  and  its  population  of  7,000. 

23 •  If  the  country  was  now  flat  and  uninteresting,  yet  even 
in  such  a  region  the  late  torment  of  the  diligence  was  not  better 
than  freedom  and  independence  on  foot.  So  in  2  or  3  hours 
next  morning  I  reached  the  little  stream  which  even  now  is 
called  'II  Rubicone,'  floing  '*ruddy"  with  clay  between  hi  banks, 
and  spanned  by  a  wooden  bridge,  it  may  be  at  the  very  spot 
wh^re  Caesar,  on  his  way  from  Ravenna  to  seize  the  important 
fortress  of  Rimini,  made  that  plunge  upon  which  the  fate  of  the 
world  was  t6  turn.  The  sea  was  near  enuf  to  the  road,  but 
hidden  behind  lo  mounds  of  sand.  Th^re  were  2  or  3  little 
towns ;  Cervia^  surrounded  by  a  turreted  wall,  a  square  city  of 
2000  people,  throu  which,  in  its  precise  centre,  the  hiway  passes 
br6ad  and  clean,  and  just  3  minutes'  walk  from  gate  to  gate. 
Then,  for  10  or  12  miles,  the  road  skirts  the  Fineta, — the  grove 
of  umbrella  pines  stretching  along  the  sea  in  a  narro  belt  of 
wilderness.  But  at  last  the  Pineta  falls  int5  the  rear ;  the  land 
spreads  out  into  an  utterly  desolate  lo  marsh,  without  house, 
stick,  or  stone  to  break  its  monotony,  out  of  the  midst  of  which 
rises,  in  solemn  isolation,  8  or  4  miles  before  are  reached  the 
gates  of  RAVENNA*  and  quite  as  far  from  the  sea,  the  noble 
basilica  of  San  ApoUinare  in  Classe^ — stupendous  monument  of 
that  Gothic  empire  and  that  Arian  heresy  which  came  near  to 
universal  sway  over  the  souls  and  bodies  of  Christendom,  and 
of  which  Ravenna  was  the  Rome,  the  glorious  metropolis  and 
capital.  In  this  character  alone,  aside  from  all  other  claims, 
this  lonely,  half-deserted  city,  within  the  ample  circuit  of  whose 
walls  are  streets  overgi-on  with  weeds  and  lined  with  vacant 

•  Compare  No,  26  of  TRAVEL,— **Eavenna''  by  H:  James, 
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palaces,  coold  never  fail  t5  excite  the  reverent  enthosiasm  of 
any  one  to  whom  ecclesiastical  or  simply  historical  antiquities 
are  of  interest,  if  only  he  should  place  himself  within  the  circle 
of  its  attraction.  Yet  this  is  not  all ;  for  before  the  Goths  Ra- 
venna was  great ;  and  after  orthodoxy  had  restored  the  unity  of 
the  Western  Church,  it  needed  many  centuries  of  combined  nat- 
ural and  ecclesiastical  and  political  causes  to  reduce  it  from  a 
splendid  rank  among  the  cities  of  Christendom.  Before  Venice 
rose  upon  the  islands  which  cluster  about  the  head  of  the  Hadri- 
atic,  but  a  few  miles  to  the  northward,  Ravenna  was  Venice. 
This  inland  town,  from  which  the  sea  is  distant  by  7  miles  of 
dreary  marsh,  sat  like  Venice  upon  its  clustered  islands ;  the 
sea,  as  in  those  of  Venice,  was  "In  its  br6ad,  its  narro  streets, 
ebbing  and  floing ;"  countless  bridges  maintained  communication 
between  its  isolated  quarters ;  like  Venice,  its  walls  were  impreg- 
nable and  unattainable  by  the  sti*ong  defense  of  the  lagunes  that 
encompassed  it;  while  all  the  wealth  of  the  East,  which  after- 
wards built  the  palaces  of  Venice,  floed  into  its  lap,  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  its  merchants  over  all  Western  Europe.^^  In  that 
grand  process  which  never  ceases,  however  imperceptible  to  our 
vision,  by  which  the  mountains  are  being  br^t  lo  and  the  valleys 
exalted,  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  have  been  robbed  of  their 
substance  to  raise  these  miles  upon  miles  of  firm  land  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  No  natural  landmark  points  the  successive 
stages  of  this  vast  but  silent  and  constant  change ;  only  the 
names  which  faithful  tradition  has  kept  impressed  upon  the  lo- 
cal topografy  serve  to  sho  how  gradually  the  Hadriatic  retreated 
from  the  steps  of  the  throne  of  its  queen.  When  Rome  was  a 
republic,  and  Ravenna  a  town  in  its  province  of  Cisalpine  GauU 
the  ships  of  Alexandria  and  Joppa  discharged  their  cargoes  in 
her  streets.  Two  miles  from  her  walls,  the  lonely  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  in  Porto  shos  by  its  name  that  at  some  early  time, 
which  cannot  be  fixed,  the  harbor  had  retired  so  far  from  the 
city  which  had  been  built  upon  it;  and  the  square  Uthouse, 
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which  then  had  guided  the  mariner  to  his  destination,  was  many 
centuries  ago  turned  from  its  ludicrous  inutility  l6  pious  uses  as 
the  bell-tower  of  the  church.  At  nearly  twice  that  distance 
from  the  gates  th^re  is  nothing  but  the  name  of  the  magnificent 
church  of  San  Apollinare  (in  ClasseJ  to  sho  that  its  site  was 
once  that  of  the  suburb  wh^re  the  imperial  "Fleet"  lay  moored ; 
while  between  it  and  the  sea  are  now  4  miles  of  black  and  dreary 
moorland,^  or  of  "Ravenna's  immemorial  wood,  rooted  whdre 
once  the  Adrian  wave  floed  o'er." 

23.  Of  all  the  monuments  of  that  schismatic  faith  and  that 
barbaric  empire,  hardly  one  is  more  impressive  than  this  lonely 
basilica  of  San  ApoUinare  in  that  dismal  moorland,  which  was 
once  the  busy  suburb  of  the  Fleet.  More  than  1300  years  ago, 
the  thin,  flat  bricks — as  Roman  in  th^ir  shape  and  the  fashion 
of  th^ir  putting  together  as  if  th^y  had  not  been  laid  by  those 
Goths  whose  name  imports  all  that  is  brutal  and  destructive — 
rose  into  its  arcaded  sides  and  clerestory,  and  its  lofty  circular 
campanile.  Within,  it  is  green  now  with  damp  and  mold,  and 
its  loer  chapels  swamped  in  water.  No  worshipper  kneels  be- 
fore its  altar ;  a  sickly  looking  priest  or  tw6,  caring  for  the  un- 
used utensils  of  church  service,  are  the  only  living  things  to  be 
seen  by  the  visitor,  except  the  spiritual  life  of  13  centuries  ago, 
petrified  into  the  deathless  colors  which  cover  the  great  tribune 
and  the  spandrels  of  the  arch  before  it.^*  If  we  enter  the  silent 
city,  its  almost  vacant  streets  oflFcr  still  richer  jewels  to  our 
gaze.  Here  is  that  other  church  of  the  same  name  (San  Apol- 
linare  Nuovo) ,  which,  yet  half  a  century  Earlier,  the  great  The- 
odoric  himself  built  as  the  metropolitan  cathedral  of  the  Arian 
world. — that  church  which  mit  have  been  to-day  what  St.  Peter's 
is,  had  Chlodwig,  instead  of  Alaric  the  Visigoth,  fallen  upon  the 
plain  of  Poitiers  while  its  walls  were  rising,  and  the  world  be- 
come a  universal  Gothic  empire,  and  Arian  heresy  become  Cath- 
olic orthodoxy.  Not  merely  the  extremity  of  this  "Church  of 
the  Golden  Roof,"  but  the  walls  of  its  nave  from  end  to  end, 
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and  up  to  the  glided  cieling, itself,  are  covered  with  these  pict- 
ures in  stone  whose  colors  never  fade.  On  one  side  a  single 
gigantic  composition  shos  the  city  of  Ravenna  of  that  day,  in 
which  are  conspicuous  the  structures  which  still  remain  to  us ; 
opposite,  tJiat  suburb  of  the  Fleet,  with  harbor  and  ships,  which 
now  is  vanished, — ships,  city,  and  port ;  both  rising  from  the 
round  arches  of  the  nave,  which  rest  on  columns  borroed  by  the 
Gothic  king  from  that  Constantinople  to  which  he  oed  so  sUt  an 
allegiance,  up  t6  the  windos  of  the  clerestory ;  while  every  space 
between  those  windos,  and  above  them  to  the  roof,  contains  its 
separate  subject.  If  it  is  thdt  strange  that  a  period  of  Gothic 
domination  should  be  commemorated  by  such/structures  as  these, 
how  much  more  marvellous  is  it  that  the  most  goi^eous  work  of 
Christian  art,  tho  far  from  being  the  gre&test  of  the  earlier  cen- 
turies, should  have  been  going  steadily  on  throu  precisely  those 
years  when  the  struggle  of  Barbarian  and  Byzantine  for  final 
domination  had  burst  out  afresh,  and  was  raging  with  a  fury 
unknon  in  the  first  invasions,  and  when  Ravenna  itself,  as  well 
as  Rome,  was  held  alternately  by  the  contending  hosts !  Yet 
such  was  the  eventful  infancy  of  San  Vitale.^  '^Barbarians" 
the  w6rld  has  agreed  to  call  them,  and  to  name  "Gothic"  what- 
ever is  base,  brutal,  unspiritual,  and  wantonly  destructive.  Per- 
haps the  world's  nomenclature  mit  have  been  different,  had  the 
foitune  of  war  been  other  than  it  was  with  Belisarius  in  the  East 
and  Chlodwig  in  the  West.  'Les  vaincus,'  like  4es  absens,  ont 
tou jours  tort.'  Looking  back  these  1300  years,  throu  the  false 
medium  of  a  literature  made  by  the  victors,  it  is  yet  not  haixl  t5 
see  that  these  barbarians  had  in  them  much  of  all  in  the  world 
at  that  time  that  was  good,  that  was  generous,  that  was  liberal, 
that  protected  and  promoted  art,  learning,  jurisprudence,  and 
religion.3^ 

24.  It  was  pleasant  to  visit  now,  at  the  centre  of  that  im- 
perial power  of  Theodoric,  the  fabric  which  the  hero  built  for  his 
final  resting-place,  as  if  conscious  that  those  who  should  come 
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after  him  would  be  unworthy  to  make  his  Bepulchre.  Beyond 
the  noise  of  the  then  busy  city,  in  the  midst  of  fruitful  fields  a 
mile  without  its  gates,  *'upon  the  side  of  the  north,"  as  if  the 
conqueror  would  return  at  least  so  far  toward  the  birthplace  of 
his  nation,  he  built  his  tomb  in  his  lifetime  of  massive  blocks  of 
Istrian  limestone,  br6t  from  beyond  the  sea  into  this  land  of 
clay  and  bricks.  Long  ago  a  pious  fervor  has  expelled  and 
scattered  the  remains  of  the  great  heretic  who  protected  the  wor- 
ship of  his  Catholic  subjects,  and  the  sepulchre  is  now  a  chapel 
of  the  orthodox  Santa  Maria  delta  Rotunda,  The  sole  remain- 
ing example,  except  the  mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia,  of  the 
Funeral  Chapels  of  the  earlier  ages,  it  rises  in  2  stories,  an 
equal-sided  decagon,  from  a  base  which,  altho  lately  uncovered 
by  excavation,  is  left  by  the  unceasing  rise  of  the  land  several 
feet  belo  the  general  level.  Each  of  its  10  sides  is  occupied  by 
a  round  recessed  arch,  of  which  the  members  are  curiously 
notohed  and  fitted  into  each  other ;  and  around  the  whole  runs  a 
continuous  molding  throu  the  imposts  of  all  the  arches,  which 
brAt  at  once  to  recollection  a  similar  feature  in  the  Terracina 
palace.  But  crowning  the  structure,  as  if  to  exhibit  to  the 
feebler  races  who  should  come  after,  and  who  should  use  the 
name  of  "Goth"  in  scorn  or  derision, — a  feat  beyond  their  power 
to  imitate,  the  mity  architect  has  placed  a  roof  which  the  re- 
sources of  19th-century  engineering  mit  be  inadequate  to  con- 
struct;— one  single  block  from  the  Istrian  coast,  40  feet  in  its 
diameter,  a  rounded  dome  above  and  concave  vault  within,  its 
thickness  varying  from  4  feet  at  the  centre  to  something  less  at 
the  edges,  and  its  wet  200  tons.  A  mountain  covered  the  grave 
of  Theodoric,  as  a  river  floed  over  that  of  Alaric.  Equidistant 
about  the  side  of  this  mass  are  12  projections  pierced  with  holes, 
which  the  peasants  of  the  n^borhood  have  called  by  the  names 
of  the  12  apostles,  as  if  they  had  once  furnished  support  to 
th^ir  statues ;  but  no  statue  could  have  stood  upon  their  down- 
ward-sloping tops.     Perhaps  the  great  architect  left  them  th^re 
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to  aid  our  imagination  as  to  the  method  by  which  this  mass  of  200 
tons  was  moved  to  its  position,  Th^re,  at  all  events,  it  stands, 
and  has  stood  these  13  centuries  and  a  half,  as  firm  and  level  as 
when  the  Gothic  builder  loered  it  to  its  place,  defying  time,  de- 
fying the  puny  assaults  of  modem  men.  Orthodox  fanaticism 
has  availed  only  to  desecrate  the  tomb  and  scatter  the  kingly 
ashes.  No  feebler  force  than  the  Gtniug  has  rent  in  2  parts, 
which  yet  remain  unmoved  in  ih&u:  places,  the  work  of  that  hero 
whose  empire  was  at  least  coextensive  with  that  of  Carl  the 
Great,  and  whose  glory  deserves  to  be  no  less. 

^  Ueprinted,  with  the  authoi's  consent,  from  Tlie  Atlantic  Monthly  Apr.  1867, 
aoid  Dec  1868  except  %  15  which  is  (abridged)  from  The  New  Quarterly  Miigii- 
zine,  1880. 

26*  That  8<juare  inch  or  two  of  mosaic,  madam,  wh<eh  your  cousin  brdt 
you  fh>m  Florence,  you  value  enuf  td  wedr,  set  in  gokl,  at  your  tbixMit ;  and 
ritly.  What  think  you,  then,  of  a  oburch>  grefitly  Uii^r  than  Trinity  in 
Itroadwuy,  whdt4e  whole  interior  surface-— roof,  walls,  columns,  altarx,  and 
chapels,  save  such  space  as  is  covered  by  the  paintingn  of  Bassano  and  Luca 
Gioixluno — is  encased  in  Florentine  mosaics,  larger  in  pattern,  indceil,  but 
scarcely  less  delicate,  than  your  cherished  oniamant,— while  even  the  br6ad 
Acres  of  its  pavement  form  one  harmonious  device  in  mosaic  of  cuch  beauty 
and  richness  as  the  most  undevout  visitor  would  rather  kneel  than  tread  upon? 

27*  It  would  be  pli^asnnt  td  paint,  from  the  experience  of  the  20  hours  at 
Isola,  the  attractive  picture,  which  those  lK>m  t5  speak  Englisli  are  apt  t5 
deem  impossible,  of  the  graceful  home  and  fireside  life  of  a  refined,  cultivated 
Arench  family.  But  the  frank  and  cordial  hospitality  with  which,  upon  no 
stronger  claims  than  those  of  being  a  stranger,  a  traveler,  and  un  American, 
with  a  formal  commendation  from  a  common  acquaintance,  I  was  admitt<  d  id 
this  home  imposes  obligations  which  cannot  be  disregarded.  Ko  duty.  Ihiw- 
ever,  is  violated  in  saying  that  here,  in  the  very  heArt  of  the  Apennines,  wh^i-e 
I  had  th6t  myself  perhaps  the  fir^t  visitor  fV-om  over  the  sea,  tl)£re  greeted  nie 
the  familiar  face  and  voice  of  a  house  clock  bearing  the  trade-mark  of 
**Chauucey  Jerome,  New  Haven.  Connecticut" ;  that  in  the  great  cluster  of 
buildings—turned  from  th^lr  ancient  service  as  a  convent  t5  the  secular  uses 
of  a  paper-mill — th^re  was,  what  tli^y  said  Europe  could  not  supply  the  place 
of,  an  american  **pulp-machine'' ;  and  that  even  t5  this  sequestered  valley  the 
fiime  of  at  least  2  countrymen  of  ours  had  come.  One  was  the  historic,  al- 
most mythologic  Washington.  Tlie  likeness  of  the  other,  with  wdrds  of  ati- 
miratioii,— rather  of  veneration,— as  of  an  apostle  and  martyr,  th^y  l>i*6tand 
set  before  me.  It  was  the  grim.  Puritan  figure  of  him  wh6,  ritly  or  wrdngly, 
was  td  them,  as  td  Hugo,  the  greatest  of  modem  Americans,— of  *'ce  pauvre 
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Jenn  Brown,"— of  that  crazy  entbosiast  wh5m  the  Vir^nians  had  huDg  as  a 
felou  at  Charlestown,  and  made  an  end  of,  t5  be  sure ! 

28*  What  compensation  the  ancient  wdrl<men  had,  if  indeed  thdy  were  not 
unrewarded  slaves,  can  hardly  be  told.  The  skilled  laborers,  the  mechanics 
and  miners,  receive  now  from  half  a  ducat  t5  a  ducat,  or  from  40  l5  80  cents 
in  silver,  a  day;  ibe  common  laborers,  from  85  t5  45  *graiii,'  or  from  28  td  36 
cents  of  onr  coin.  "Cheap  enuf ,  we  should  call  that  in  my  country,  M.  Bcr- 
mont?"  *'Tes,  or  in  France;  but  I  should  rather  have  Frenchmen  at  double 
the  wages.  These  Neapolitans  are  lazy  and  stupid,  and  are  not  t5  be  trusted 
out  of  sit.  Before  I  learned  t5  take  precautious  against  tliem,  I  lost,  from 
th^ir  thieving,  toob,  stones,  even  things  which  could  hardly  be  of  the  slltest 
Yalue  t5  them,  however  important  t5  me.  Why,  sir,  XMy  would  almost  steal 
the  shoes  from  the  iiorses'  hoofs!  ^Mais,''  with  a  shrug  of  resignation,  *'il 
fant  toojours  payer  son  experience  V* 

39.  After  what  seemed  a  10  minutes'  journey ,  and  was  at  any  rate  5ne  of 
many  hundreil  feet,  other  lamps  than  ours  flickered  before  us,  voices  of  work- 
men were  heard,  and  we  were  in  the  Claudian  Emissary.  That  is,  we  were 
wh^re  the  Claudian  wOrk  had  been ;  but  It  was  the  engineer's  purpose,  he  ex- 
plained, t5  Hho  first  his  completed  wOrk,  and  let  me  compare  afterwards  the 
architecture  of  the  Roman  Csesar.  At  the  point  of  our  entrance,  wh^re  exca- 
yation  in  the  rock  was  all  that  needed  t5  be  done  by  either  builders,  the  con- 
trast was  in  little  more  than  dimensions;  but  by  this  contrast  how  sadly  be- 
littled was  the  imperial  wOrk  I  Instead  of  the  somewhat  irregular  perfora- 
tion, measuring  in  hit  now  7  or  8  feet,  now  a  dozen,  or  even  more,  and  in 
breadth  from  4  td  6  feet,— the  discharging  capacity  of  the  tunnel  being,  of 
course,  however  the  architects  may  have  forgotten  it,  rigorously  limited  t5 
that  of  its  smallest  cross-section,— instead  of  this,  a  spacious  gallery,  uniform 
and  symmetrical,  of  that  nearly  elliptical  shape  which  modern  science  has 
pronounced  t5  be  best  adapted  t5  sustain  the  peculiar  pressure  t5  which  such 
structures  are  subjected,  and  which  is  especially  familiar  from  vues  of  the 
Thames  tunnel.  This  was  Its  shape  wli^re  we  entered;  and  throuout  its 
length,  wh^re  completed,  from  the  lake  at  Incile  t5  the  river  at  Capistrello,  it 
was  the  same;  while  a  cross-section  would  give  a  maximum  width,  just  above 
the  centre,  of  14  feet,  and  a  hit  of  20.  This  difference  alone  would  have  mul- 
tiplied the  discharging  power  of  the  old  wOrk  by  4  or  5;  and  as  we  went  on, 
new  elements  of  impr5vement  made  the  discrepancy  still  more  striking.  Of 
the  6,000  'metres'— as  nearly  as  possible  8i  miles— of  the  entire  length  of  the 
Emissary,  about  8,800  were  at  this  time  finished  upon  the  new  plans.  Throu 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  completed  wOrk,  throu  much  incOurseofconstruc- 
•  tion,  and  finally  throu  much  of  the  untouched  Claudian  wOrk,  we  made  our 
way  by  staff  and  lamp,  stumbling  along  the  track  of  railroad  with  little  gravel 
trains  drawn  by  horses,  and  often  in  a  rapid  current  of  8  inches  of  water. 
Soon  we  had  passed  out  of  the  rock-cutting,  and  were  encompassed  by  the 
magnificent  masonry  of  cut  stone,  with  which  the  tunnel  is  carried  throu  the 
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earth  excavations  which  make  a  large  part  of  its  course.  A  little  further  we 
came  upon  the  moat  active  operations;  passed  throu  swarms  of  workmen  with 
th€ir  lampSf  and  found  the  passiige  blocked  by  great  solid  framc-wOrks  of 
timber,  here  and  thdre  already  crushed  by  the  mass  of  earth  which  it  was  th^r 
office  td  support  in  tbe  interval  between  the  remdvtd  of  the  excavated  portion 
and  the  completion  of  the  splendid  masonry  which  formed  the  finished  wOrk. 
Over  and  under  and  throu  these  massive  f  rame-wOrks  we  had  now  t5  scram- 
ble and  climb,  not  without  nervous  respect  for  the  silent  energy  which  m!t 
again  bo  exercised  upon  those  broken  timbers  before  we  were  well  out  of 
them.  The  timber  structure  came  t5  an  end ;  in  front  of  us  was  a  bare  sur- 
face of  earth,  imd  iu  the  midst  of  it  the  oblong  aperture  of  the  Roman  tunnel. 
Every  step  iu  this  liltened  the  contrast  with  the  modern  wOrk.  The  masonry 
was  of  the  famous  Roman  bricks,  in  that  shape  of  broud,  flat  slab:*,  not  more 
thim  2  inches  thick'  which  seems  td  have  been,  at  least  from  Britain  t5  Cala^ 
briu,  th£ii-  unvarying  form  throuout  the  Empire.  Th^ir  position,  it  is  true, 
liiid  put  them  t5  no  gentle  test  in  the  1800  years  since  th€y  were  set;  but  it 
was  no  assumption  of  profetlc  vision  t5  foretell  that  the  grand  French  wOrk 
throu  which  we  had  passed  would  be,  saving  the  respect  due  t5  Mr.  Miiler 
and  Dr.  Gumming,  in  better  condition  after  the  next  1800  years  than  th^y 
were  then.  Here  and  thfire  the  Roman  masonry  had  altdgether  fallen  in. 
Elsewndre.  the  substance  of  the  bricks  was  disintegniled  and  washed  away, 
id  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  while  the  grand 
cement  with  which  thSy  were  joined,  utterly  unimpaired  by  all  its  exposure, 
stood  out  firmly  from  the  receding  bricks,  defining  th£ir  joints  in  bold  relief. 
Now,  too,  by  the  help  of  the  engineer's  explanations,  th^re  became  apparent 
certain  points  of  superiority  of  the  new  wOrk  over  the  old,  other  than  the  in- 
crease in  size,  the  reform  in  cross-section,  and  the  imprdvement  iu  masonry. 
Wo  were  indvmg  southwardly  throu  tho  tunnel,  in  the  direction,  that  is,  of 
the  flo  of  the  water  from  the  lake  t5  the  river ;  when  th^re  appeared  before  us 
an  abrupt  ascent^  s5me  8  or  4  feet  hi,  not  6nly  of  tbe  floor,  but  of  the  whole 
tuonel ;  climbing  which,  we  found  the  downward  8loi>e  to  be  resumed  Only  at 
the  same  gentle  gradient  as  before.  Here  the  ancient  engineers,  working  to- 
wards each  5ther  ftrom  different  *po2zi,'  had  preserved  indeed  with  marvel- 
lous exactness  the  just  alignment  of  the  wOrk,  but  had  on  one  side  or  bdth, 
made  that  prodigious  error  in  th^ir  leveling  discovered  only  at  the  meeting  of 
the  2  gangs,  and  then  left  unrectified.  Again,  at  another  point  of  meeting  be- 
tween 2  shafts,  the  level  was  fortunately  nearly  enuf  identical;  but  this  time 
such  a  defection  from  the  true  alignment  had  occurred,  that  the  parties  had 
actually  passed  each  other  underground;  and  the  traverse  gallery  by  which 
communication  was  opened  between  the  2  sections  had  been  cut  throu,  with 
an  astonisliing  defiance  or  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  floing  water,  not  so  favor- 
ably as  at  rit  angles  td  the  general  cdui*se,  but  at  an  acute  angle,  so  that  the 
current  was  compelled  t5  turn  sharply  upon  itself  twice  before  it  could  pans 
on  t5  Its  outlet*  The  differences  in  level  the  new  wOrk  had  gradually  disre- 
garded, and  mdved  on  from  lake  t5  river  in  one  fixed  and  gentle  descent. 
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30.  This  coast-road,  therefore,  is  the  only  means  of  commuDieation  he* 
tween  this  part  of  the  latter  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  its  capital,  or 
with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  unless  2  or  3  such 
ano-buried  niule-traeks  as  I  had  just  trac«*d  over  the  mountains,  or  the  open 
sea  at  hand,  should  be  reckoned  as  traveled  roads.  Nor  did  tlie  BOurbon- 
Farnese  government  fail  to  recognize  the  primary  importance  of  the  road. 
Tet  of  all  the  violent  streams  which  tear  across  the  road  between  Pescnra  and 
the  i'ontifical  frontier,— streams  which  after  a  rain,  and  especially  at  the 
season  of  this  journey,  are  swollen  to  sueh  torrents  as  to  be  absolutely  impass- 
able by  anytldng  without  wings.— not  more  ttuin  1  or  2  have  anything  resemb- 
ling a  bridge.  At  such  times,  therefore,  all  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  sui«pended,  whatever  necessity  for  it  may  exist,  even  for  10  or  12 
days  together.  « 

31.'  It  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  attribute  this,  and  some  other  like  fe- 
nomena  of  difference  which  one  observes  in  comparing  the  Trans-Apeunine 
province^  of  the  two  powers,  not  so  much  to  the  greater  beneficence  as  to  the 
g^reater  weakness  of  the  priestly  administration.  In  these  Hadriatic  possess- 
ions of  the  Holy  See  there  has  always  been  a  semblance  of  local  autonomy, 
of  provincial  life,  which  the  priestly  admiDistrati<m  was  not  strong  enuf  to 
extinguish  as  the  royal  and  Bourbon  has  done,  and  which  dSes  therefore  some 
few  things  like  these  for  the  provinces,  in  spite  of  the  central  government. 

32.  Black,  I  have  said ;  yet  of  its  outer  surface  no  one  can  speak  but  by 
conjecture  or  inference;  for  tho  you  face  the  sanctuary,  in  whatever  of  the 
four  arms  of  the  cruciform  church  you  stand,  if  only  you  look  inward  from 
the  entrance  (for  the  House  is  at  the  intersection  of  them  all),  yet  so  closely 
incased  is  it  in  a  glittering  crust  of  sculptured  marble,  that  the  undevout  visit- 
or may  well  forget  the  doubtful  miracle  within  for  the  sure  marvels  which 
are  outside.  The  architecture  of  Bramante,  and  the  patient  sculpture  of 
such  as  John  of  Bologna  and  Sansoviuo,  and  whatever  th€re  was  greatest  in 
tb^ir  art  throu  the  first  fUll  third  of  the  cinque-cento,  hove  hidden  from  sit 
the  simple  structure  of  Judsen  shepards,  while  they  represent  in  w5rk  almost 
divine  the  events  of  which  the  House  itself  was  witness,  or  the  wonderful 
paissages  of  its  later  history.  That  history,  too,  in  minute  detail  including 
the  migration  from  Nazareth  to  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  at  last,  in  1295,  to 
the  spot  where  it  now  stands,  is  inscribed  on  stone  tablets  in  various  parts  of 
the  church,  in  different  languages,  tliat  pilgrims  mit  be  built  up  in  the  faith 
that  brdtthem  here;  yet  the  only  languages  which  considerable  search  dis- 
covered were  English,  Welsh,  and  what  purported  to  be  iScotch,  How 
justly  this  last  is  published  as  a  language  distinct  from  the  English  may  be 
judged  from  the  heading;  "The  Storie  of  the  Marvellous  Flyttynge  of  ye  Holy 
HouseofOur  Ladyeof  Loreto.''  Within,  a  simple  curiosity,  not  sharpened 
by  faith,  is  soon  sated.  A  mere  cell,  or  cabin,  of  ruf  irregular  brick,  less  than 
28  feet  long,  not  half  so  hi,  and  narrOer  than  its  hit,  is  black  and  grimy  with 
the  smoke  of  six  centuries' incense.    A  single  door  gives  entrance  to  human- 
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ity ;  5ne  wlndo,  t5  all  the  Ht  but  what  is  furnished  by  the  silver  lamps  which 
bang  burniog  nit  uiid  day  before  the  Hhrine.  Over  a  little  altar  is  one,  per. 
haps  the  most  famous  5ne,  of  those  hideous  images  in  black  wood  of  which 
St.  Luke,  evangelist,  fysician,  and  sculptor,  has  the  unenviable  credit,  which 
have  be*eD  deemed  the  most  precious  treasures  of  more  than  one  Italian  town ; 
and  XJ6  no  one  of  which  can  this  Lady  and  Child,  of  half  life  size,  be  reckoned 
inferior,  whether  in  ugliness  of  feature  or  in  splendor  of  vestment.  But 
weatever  be  oue'H  Incredulity  in  respect  to  the  cabin  and  the  doll,  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  jewels  which  adorn  the  one,  or  of  the 
treasures,  in  the  form  of  votive  ofTerings,  which  fill  the  other;  nor,  better  yet^ 
of  the  wide  vistA  over  land  and  sea  which  the  declining  sun  was  touching 
with  a  more  splendid  glory  when  I  left  the  shrine  of  superstition,  and  looked 
forth  from  the  lofty  ramparts  of  the  town. 

33.  When  Rome  was  shaking  under  the  soccessiTe  shocks  of  Northern 
invasion,  the  degenerate  Caesars  fled  hither  to  establish  the  still  splendid 
court  of  the  Western  Empire.  But  its  greatest  magnificence  was  under  the 
sway  of  that  extraordinary  people,  that  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  race  wh58e 
name  is  a  Kynonyroe  for  savage  brutality,  wh5  yet  conquered  the  conquerors 
of  the  world,  and  whd  from  this  capital,  which  they  made  to  rival  in  splendor 
the  city  of  Constantinus  itself,  exercised  a  dominion  reaching  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Donau  to  the  extremity  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

34.  Thus,  when  the  queenly  city  had  been  abandoned  by  her  handmaid 
the  sea,  her  commei*cial  greatness  fled  to  upstart  Venice,  or  was  shared  by 
Venice  with  Genova  and  Pisa;  while,  the  Gothic  sceptre  having  passed  from 
the  giant  arm  of  Theodorio  to  successors  as  puny  as  the  latest  Caesars,  impe- 
rial power  and  eccleHlastical  primacy  were  transported  to  the  Rome  which 
bad  90  lately  lost  them,  or  went  wandering  or  divided  to  Saxony  or  Franconia, 
to  Paris  or  Aachen.  But  tho  her  dominion  is  long  ago  departed  from  her, 
Rome  herself  has  not  to-day  such  monuments  of  the  period  from  Constantiuos 
to  the  death  of  Justinianus,  a^ space  of  3^  centuries,  as  Ravenna  possesses  in 
unimpaired  magnificence.  Compare  these  dates,  for  example,  of  all  existing 
works  in  mosaic,  up  to  the  time  last  named :  in  Rome  at  Sta.  Sabina,  but  al- 
most wholly  destroyed,  A.  D.  425;  part  of  the  mosaics  at  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore, 
482;  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damian,  530;— at  Ravenna,  at  the  t5mb  of  Galla  Placidia, 
440;  at  San  Giovanna  in  Fonte,  451;  at  San  Vilale,  546;  at  Sta.  Maria  in 
Cosmedin,  553;  at  San  Apollinare  in  Classe,  567;  and  at  San  Apollinare  Nuovo, 
6.70;  while  the  superiority  of  these  to  the  few  Itoman  works  is  far  gre&ter  in 
extent  and  splendor  than  in  mere  number.  S5mething,  perhaps,  of  this  in- 
equality is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  returning  power  and  wealth  of  the  Roman 
episcopate  made  possible  a  lavishness  of  reparation  and  improvement  which 
left  little  but  the  name  to  many  a  venerable  relic  of  the  earlier  centuries, 
while  deserted  and  declining  Ravenna  hud  hardly  the  vigor  even  tO  destroy; 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  period  in  question  was  that  which  came 
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nearest  to  a  total  eciipse  of  Romun  splendor,  and  during  which  the  heretical 
supremacy  and  the  barbarian  invasions  which  were  oppressing  her  were 
building  her  Trans-Apeunine  rival  into  a  gorgeous  seat  of  empire. 

35.  Here,  with  reverent  boldness,  the  sacerdotal  artist  has  essayed  the 
wonderful  scene  of  the  Transfiguration.  From  the  apex  of  the  half-dome 
which  roofs  the  tribune,  the  hand  of  ihe  Atiiilty,  issuing  firom  the  clouds 
points  to  the  head  of  Christ,  in  the  centre  of  a  great  gemmed  cross  just  belo. 
Above  the  cross  in  Greek  letters  is  the  wdrd  ICHTHUS;  near  its 
arms  the  Alpha  and  Omega ;  and  at  its  foot  the  w^rds  Salus  Mundi,  Rest- 
ing on  clouds  on  either  side  of  the  cross,  and  polntin.s:  td  it,  are  the  figures  of 
Moses  and  EliaSt  th^ir  names  inserted  near  them  in  Htrong  roman  characters, 
helo,  on  the  green  earth  (and  how  brilliantly  and  perennially  green  that  land- 
scape is,  after  these  18  centuries,  no  cmc  who  has  seen  it  can  ever  forget),  the 
apostles  Peter,  James,  and  John  gaze  upwards  in  the  guise  of  sheep,  surround- 
ed by  flowers  nnd  rocks  and  pines  and  cypresses,  Belo  the  cross  is  the  saint 
under  wh5se  invocation  the  church  is  dedicated,  in  his  ancient  archbishop's 
robes,  his  arms  raised  in  the  act  of  preaching,  his  congregation  symbolized 
by  a  flock  of  sheep  surrounding  him.  Near  by,  upon  an5ther  wall  of  the 
presbytery,  the  greftt  mystery  of  the  Atonement  appears  under  its  several 
Hebrew  types,— the  sacrifices  of  Abel,  Melchizedek,  and  Abraham.  Above 
tlie  arch  of  the  tribune,  upon  the  brdad  wall  which  looks  do^yn  the  navo,  are 
still  other  and  various  subjects, — archangels,  evangelists,  symbols  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  hope,  and  the  cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  with  proces- 
sions of  believers,  typified,  as  before,  by  flocks  of  sheep  issuing  from  the  open 
gates.  Such  are  the  themes  which,  in  representations  splendid  in  color  and 
colossal  in  grandeur,  are  spread  over  the  whole  surfai^e  of  that  altar-end  of 
this  deserted  church,  which  alone  has  preserved  its  treasures  t5  this  day. 

36.  It  is  rare  that  the  date  of  so  ancient  a  wOrk  can  be  determined  so 
precisely  as  may  that  of  this  singular  structure  from  the  marks  it  bears  upon 
itself.  The  most  brilliant  of  all  historical  records  in  the  mosaics  c5vering  the 
chair  and  tribune,  and  representing  the  consecration  of  the  church,  fix  the 
time  of  that  event  as  nearly  as  may  be  at  the  year  547.  On  opposite  walls 
stand  the  Emperor  Justinianus  and  his  wife  Theodora,  ^'whdse  vices  were 
uot  incompatible  with  devotion,'*  attended,  the  former  by  the  consecrating 
archbishop  St.  Maximiau  and  a  splendid  retinue  of  cOurticrs  and  officers,  the 
5tber  by  a  train  of  ladies  from  the  Byzantine  court,  all  in  such  vivid  distinct- 
ness of  costume  and  feature  that  5ne  d5es  not  think  of  questioning  thfiir  like- 
uess,  while  the  identity  of  every  principal  figure  is  established  by  the  bold  let- 
tering of  a  name  near  it.  As  the  disreputable  actress,  turned  empress  and 
devotee,  died  in  5^,  the  limit  for  the  completion  of  the  church  is  fixed  at  once. 
For  its  commencejtient  this  strange,  Oriental-looking  octagon  could  have  been 
suggested  by  no  5ther  than  that  magnificent  temple  which  the  same  Emperor 
had  begun  at  Constantinople  in  582,  and  6  years  later  had  dedicated  t5  the 
Eternal  Wisdom;  even  as  San  Yitale  itself,  after  2i  centuries,  suggested  t5 
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Carl  the  Qrefit  the  ideal  which  that  gretiter  than  Justinianua  executed  in  the 
octagon  Chapel  which  gave  a  name  td  his  capital  and  aftbrded  hfm  a  sepulchre. 
Nothing,  therefore,  seems  so  probable  us  that,  when  Belisurius  had  rec5vered 
the  Gothic  capital  in  5S9  for  his  imperial  master,  he  should  at  5iice  have  be- 
gun, a  votive  offering  for  his  success,  the  gorgeous  monument  which  8  yeara 
later  was  completed.  Rjirely ,  in  5ny  age,  have  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpt- 
ure, and  painting  (if  that  may  be  called  so  which  uses  6nly  fragments  of  c5i- 
ored  btoue  as  the  vehicle  of  its  expression)  combined  t5  make  so  splendid  a 
memorial  of  triumf  or  devotion.  Unlike  as.it  is  in  shape  t5  the  basilica  or 
the  later  church,  yet  the  analogy  t5  the  nave,  aisles,  and  side-chapels  of  the 
latter  is  closely  maintained.  Ab5ve  the  2  tiers  of  circular  arches,  resting  on 
superb  monolithic  columns  of  Grecian  marbles  wh5se  capitals  are  cunningly 
undercut  with  vine-w(}rk  and  reticulation  and  strange  device^,  bespeaking  far 
more  the  vigorous  play  of  a  yung  and  grOing  art  than  the  decline  and  corrup- 
tion af  ail  old  art,  rises  a  clerestory  and  a  dome;  while  such  parts  of  the  inner 
fabric  as  are  not  covered  with  costly  marbles  and  sculptures  blaze  with  the 
profuse  and  varied  pictures  of  the  wdrkers  in  mosaic,  as  brH  and  clear  and  per- 
fect in  color  as  well  as  design,  as  on  the  day  when  St.  Maximianus  first  read  thfire 
the  prayers  of  consecration.  It  would  be  a  wearisome  taitk  t5  reproduce  firom 
note-books  a  catalog  of  all  the  subjects  which  glitter  on  the  walls  of  San  Vitale, 
or  of  any  one  qf  the  grefiter  churches  of  Ravenna;  a  sufficient  idea  of  thdir 
character  and  diversity  has  already  been  given  by  examples.  Whatever  ex- 
ternal splendor  these  structures  may  have  (and  some  of  them  are  extremely 
imposing)  is  in  spite  of  the  simpiicity  of  th6ir  material ;  for  this,  upon  that 
greftt  alluvial  plain,  wh6re  nut  so  much  as  u  pebble  can  be  found,  is  almost 
uniformly  the  brAad,  flat,  Roman  brick,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  But 
the  most  disbint  quarries  have  contributed  th^ir  wealth  t5  tne  adornment  of 
th€ir  interiors ;  while  these  mosaics,  which  glitter  in  such  vast  extent  upon 
th^ir  inner  walls,  whether  thSir  subjects  be  historical,  symbolical,  or  dramatic, 
are  not  merely  inestimable  studies  of  the  costume  and  the  whole  life  of  the  5th 
century,  but  as  w6Tks  of  art  are  immensely  superior,  in  color,  in  action,  in 
expression,  and  even  in  composition.  t5  those  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries 
elsewhere  in  Italy.  If  it  had  been  attempted  t5  give  a  summary  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  this  Gothic  capital  t5  a  student  of  ^rly  Christian  art,  it  would  still  be 
incomplete.  Overreaching  in  antiquity  the  final  Gothic  conquest,  the  mauso- 
leum built  by  a  roman  empress,  wb5  had  also  been  a  queen  of  the  Goths,  as 
her  Oil  sepulchre  and  that  of  an  emperor  wh5  was  her  br5ther,  and  another 
wh5  wan  her  son,  is  on  s5me  accounts  of  singular  value.  Constructed  at  least 
l>efore  the  death  of  Galla  Placidia  in  450,  it  is,  with  a  single  exception,  also  at 
Ravenna,  the  sole  example  remaining  in  Italy  of  the  *MemoricB'  or  funerai 
chapels  which  5nce  cSvered  the  country  like  the  Santons'  t5mbs  in  Turkey, 
the  origin  of  which  may  be  traced,  if  not  t5  Byzantium  itself,  t5  the  sepulchral 
cells  of  the  Catacombs,  and  which  seem  t5  have  given  place  long  ago  t5  the 
mortuary  chapels  that  were  annexed  td  churches  and  cathedrals.    Its  3  im- 
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periul  t5nil>s  are,  perhaps,  the  earliest  specimens  of  Hyzantinc  sculpture  now 
remainini;;  the  mosaics  which  cover  its  cupola  are  not  duly  peculiarly  beauti- 
ful, but  constitute',  with  the  strict  harmony  of  its  architecture  and  its  sculp- 
ture, what  has  been  called  by  one  of  the  most  filosoficul  writers  on  Chrir^tian 
Alt  (Lord  Lindsay)  *^by  far  the  most  perfect  and  interesting  example"  of  tiie 
early  Byzantine  symbolism.  Yet  this  monument,  too,  the  sepulchre  of  a 
Gothic  queen  and  of  that  Roman  Emperor  wh5  diverted  himself  with  cock- 
flts  behind  tlie  walls  and  ditches  of  Ravenna  while  Alaric  was  taking  Rome, 
helps  t5  remind  one  of  those  barbarians  under  wh5se  rule  Ravenna  was  at  its 
greatest. 

37.  The  code  of  Justinianus  in  which  culminated  12  centuries  of  Roman 
juridical  learning  and  a  national  life  devoted  in  some  measure  to  tlie  arts  of 
peace,  is  no  more  remarkable  monument  of  enlltened  legislation  than  that  V isi- 
gothic  code  which  was  struck  out  by  these  Tuetonic  organizers,  before  Jusiin- 
ianus*  century,  in  the  ferment  of  incessant  campaigning  and  amid  the  daily  cltish 
of  arms.  Under  the  undisputed  dominion  of  the  East  Goths,  Saint  Benedict, 
who  was  a  heretic  to  them,  was  suffered  to  found  on  the  Monte  Cassino  that 
monastery  which  was  for  centuries  the  very  fountain-head  of  all  manner  of 
learning,  and  Cassiodorus  established,  in  his  graceful  retirement  at  Squillace 
from  the  office  of  prime  minister  of  the  Gothic  Empire,  the  first  great  library 
in  Italy;  while  the  monarchs  themselves  invited  from  all  the  wOrld  whoever 
excelled  in  art  or  science,  and  promoted  the  cultivation  of  science  and  arts 
among  th^ir  subjects  by  a  liberal  system  of  rewards.  Dio  Cassius  could  no 
better  express  the  wisdom  and  refinement  of  these  barbarian  rulers  than  by 
comparing  them  favorably  with  the  Greeks  themselves.  Accustomed,  wher- 
ever they  were  subject  to  orthodox  rule,  to  the  relentless  persecution  by 
which  orthodoxy  was  sure  to  vindicate  itself,  no  sooner  did  these  gentle 
barbarians  establish  th^ir  domination  than  they  shOed  t5  those  wh5  had  "de- 
spiteful ly  used  them  and  persecuted  them"  the  new  virtue  of  full  tolemtion 
for  differences  of  religious  opinion ;  so  that  during  the  great  Theodoric's  rei jn 
of  33  years  it  w:is  said  that  no  Italian  Catholic  had  adopted,  either  from  com- 
pulsion or  choice,  the  religion  of  his  monarch*  Then,  first  and  last  in  all  ili3 
centuries  from  the  time  of  Oonstantinus  almost  to  our  day,  did  a  Christian  gov- 
ernment protect  even  the  Jew  from  the  superstitious  or  avaricious  fury  of  th  j 
mob,  and,  by  a  refined  justice  which  only  our  latest  American  statutes  have 
expressed,  levied  upon  the  community  responsible  for  the  outrages  a  proper 
compensation  for  the  injuries  inflicted.  What  a  different  Europe  it  ntTt 
have  been,  bad  barbarism  like  that  controlled  it  for  the  past  thousand  years  I 
'-Hut  surely  the  Goths  and  Vandals  pillaged  Rome T'— Capture  Rome  no 
doubt  th^y  did.  So  have  British  troops  in  our  day  taken  Pekin  and  Delhi 
and  Magdahu  and,  not  long  ago,  Washington.  But  when  we  read  how  our 
couHins  plundered  and  sacked  and  desecrated  temples,  and  destroyed  public 
monuments, — and  call  them  Goths  and  Vandals,  we  d5  the  barbarians  a  wrdng. 
Thfiir  enemies  have  told  their  story ;  yet  their  enemies  have  recorded  that 
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Alaric  protected  the  churches  of  Rome,  anO  all  who  mit  take  refusce  in  them, 
uuil  the  consecrated  vessels,  even  in  tbe  fury  of  a  capture  by  assault;  and  that 
even  the  public  edifices  suffered  rather  from  the  inevitable  damage  of  the 
occasion  than  from  wanton  destructiveness.  Augustinus  compares  the  mod- 
ern tion  of  the  hei*etics  with  the  wanton  barbarity  of  the  Romans  in  the  wars 
of  3Iarius  and  Sulla,  as  each  party  in  turn  gained  possession  of  the  imperial 
city ;  and  a  later  hiutorian  confidently  affirms  that  the  ravages  of  these  barbae 
rlans  were  less  destructive  than  those  of  Carl  V.,  "a  Catholic  prince,  wh5 
styled  himself  Emperor  of  the  Romans."  Orthodox  piety  had  already  suffei'- 
ed  the  monuments'of  paganism  t5  fall  td  decay;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the 
Gothic  Thcodoric  to  protect  by  positive  edict,  by  the  appointment  of  an  effi- 
cient architectural  commission,  and  the  appropriation  of  large  annual  rev- 
enues, the  public  edifices,  the  statues,  whatever  was  valuable  for  antiquity  or 
art,  from  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  depredations  of  Roman  citizens.  As 
Rome  grew  rich  and  great  again,  her  On  princes  completed  the  ruin  of  her 
most  glorious  monuments,  content  t5  see  th^ir  On  evil  wOrk  cbai^ged  upon  the 
Goths  wh5  were  thfiir  betters;  so  that,  in  a  stronger  sense  than  Pasquin 
meant  it,  may  it  be  said  in  Pasquin's  wOrds,  **Quod  non  fecerunt  barbari, 
fecere  Barberini.'' 


Explanation  op  Accents: —  &  =»  a  in  are  (not  as  in 
"bare") ;  a  =  a  in  was  (not  as  in  "has") ;  a  =—  a  in  any  (not 
as  in  "ant'*)  ;  e  as  in  hear  (not  as  in  "health"  or  "he&rt"  or 
"bear"  or  "earl")  ;  ^  =«  e  \n,  there  and  their  (not  as  in  "here" 
or  "were")  ;  i  =  i  in  lie  (not  as  in  "Uef")  ;  6  =  o  in /our  (not 
as  in  "our"  or  "your"),  or  in  post  (not  as  in  "c68t"),  or  in 
bowl  (not  as  in  "howl") ;  6  «  o  in  gone  (not  as  in  "bone"  or 
"one")  ;  6  =«  o  in  work  (not  as  in  "pork")  ;  6  =  o  in  do  (not 
as  in  "so"),  or  in  ^^move^'  (not  as  in  "rove,"  or  "love")  ;  o  *= 
o  in  oTie  (not  as  in  g6ne  or  bone.) 


Published  by  W:  M.  Griswold^Cambindge  {Mass.)  ^U.  8- 
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NIAGARA. 


BY  H£NRT  JAMBS.^ 


1,  My  journey  by  a  morning's  sail  from  Toronto  across 
Lake  Ontario,  seemed,  as  regards  a  certain  dull  vacuity  in  this 
episode,  a  kind  of  calculated  preparation  for  the  uproar  of 
Niagara — a  pause  or  hush  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  sensation ; 
and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  reverent  attention  I  was  mindful 
to  besto  on  the  firet-seen,  in  my  experience  of  the  gi-eat  lakes. 
It  has  the  merit,  from  the  shore,  of  producing  a  slit  perplexity 
of  vision.  It  is  the  sea,  and  yet  just  not  the  sea.  The  huge 
expanse,  the  landless  line  of  the  horizon,  suggest  the  ocean ; 
while  an  indefinable  shortness  of  pulse,  a  kind  of  fresh-water 
gentleness  of  tone,  seem  to  contradict  the  idea.  What  meets 
the  eye  is  on  the  ocean  scale,  but  you  feel  somehow  that  the 
lake  is  a  thing  of  smaller  spirit.  Lake  navigation,  therefore, 
seems  to  me  not  especially  entertaining.  The  scene  tends  to 
offer,  as  one  may  say,  a  sort  of  marine-effect  'manqu^.'  It  has 
the  blankness  and  vacancy  of  the  sea  without  that  vast  essen- 
tial swell  which,  amid  the  belting  brine,  so  often  saves  the  situ- 
ation to  the  eye.  I  was  occupied,  as  we  crossed,  in  wondering 
whether  this  dull  reduction  of  the  ocean  contained  that  which 
could  properly  be  termed  "sceneiy."  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara  River,  however,  after  a  3  hours'  sail,  scenery  really 
begins,  and  veiy  soon  crowds  upon  you  in  force.  The  steamer 
puts  into  the  narro  channel  of  the  stream,  and  heads  upward 
between  hi  embankments.  From  this  point,  I  think,  you  really 
enter  into  relations  with  Niagara.  Little  by  little  the  elements 
become  a  picture,  rich  with  the  shad5s  of  coming  events.  You 
have  a  foretaste  of  the  great  spectacle  of  color  which  you  enjoy 
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at  the  Falls.  The  even  cliffs  of  red-brown  earth  are  now 
cmsted,  now  spotted,  with  autumnal  orange  and  ciimson,  and 
laden  with  this  ardent  boskage  plunge  sheer  into  the  deep- 
dyed  green  of  the  river.  As  you  proceed,  the  river  begins  to 
tell  its  tale — at  first  in  broken  syllables  of  foam  and  flurry, 
and  then,  as  it  wer^,  in  rushing,  flashing  sentences  ^nd  passion- 
ate interjections.  Onwards  from  Lewiston,  wh6re  you  are 
transferred  from  the  boat  to  the  train,  you  see  it  from  the  cope 
of  the  American  cliff,  far  beneath  you,  now  superbly  unnavig- 
able.  You  have  a  lively  sense  of  something  happening  ahead, 
the  river,  as  a  man  near  me  said,  has  e\idently  been  in  a  row. 
The  cliffs  here  are  immense;  th^y  form  genuine  'vomitoria' 
worthy  of  the  living  floods  whose  exit  they  protect.  This  is 
the  first  act  of  the  drama  of  Niagara ;  for  it  is,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  commonplaces  of  description  that  you  instinctively  har- 
monize and  dramatize  it.  At  the  station  pertaining  to  the 
railway  suspension  bndge,  you  see  in  mid-air  beyond  an  inter- 
val of  murky  confusion  produced  by  the  further  bridge,  the 
smoke  of  the  trains,  and  the  thickened  atmosfere  of  the  peopled 
bank,  a  huge  far-flashing  sheet  which  glares  throu  the  distance 
as  a  monstrous  absorbent  and  irradiant  of  lit.  And  here,  in 
the  interest  of  the  picturesq,  let  me  note  that  this  obstructive 
bndge  tends  in  a  way  to  enhance  the  fii*st  glimpse  of  the  catar- 
act. Its  long  black  span,  falling  dead  along  the  shining  brow 
of  the  Falls,  seems  shivered  and  smitten  by  th^ir  fierce  efful- 
gence, and  trembles  across  the  field  of  vision  like  some  mity 
mote  in  an  excess  of  lit.  A  moment  later,  as  the  train  pro- 
ceeds, you  plunge  into  the  village,  and  the  cataract,  save  as  a 
vague  ground-tone  to  this  trivial  interlude,  is,  like  so  many 
other  goals  of  Aesthetic  pilgrimage,  temporarily  postponed  to 
the  hotel. 

2.    You  see  a  multitude  of  hotels  and  taverns  and  shops, 
glaring  with  white  paint,  bedizened  with  placards  and  adver-, 
tisements,  and  decorated  by  groups  of  those  gentlemen  who 
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flourish  most  rankly  on  the  soil  of  New-York  and  in  the  vicin- 
age of  hotels ;  who  carry  then*  hands  in  their  pockets,  wear 
their  hats  always  and  every  way,  and,  altho  of  a  sedentaiy 
habit,  yet  spurn  the  earth  with  th^ir  heels.  A  side-glimpse  of 
the  Falls,  however,  calls  out  one's  filosofy ;  you  reflect  that  this 
is  but  such  a  sordid  foreground  as  Turner  liked  to  use ;  you 
hurry  to  where  the  roar  gros  louder,  and,  I  was  going  to  say, 
you  escape  from  the  village.  In  fact,  however,  you  don't 
escape  from  it ;  it  is  constantly  at  your  elbo,  just  to  the  lit  or 
the  left  of  the  line  of  contemplation.  It  would  be  paying  Niag- 
ara a  poor  compliment  to  say  that,  practically,  it  does  not  hurl 
off  this  chaffering  by-play  from  its  cope ;  but  as  you  value  the 
integrity  of  your  impression,  you  are  boimd  to  aflBrm  that  it 
hereby  suffers  appreciable  abatement.  You  wonder,  as  you 
stroll  about,  whether  it  is  altogether  an  unriteous  dream  that 
with  the  slo  progress  of  culture,  and  the  possible  or  impossible 
groth  of*  some  larger  comprehension  of  beauty  and  fitness,  the 
public  conscience  may  not  tend  to  ensure  to  such  sovran  fases 
of  nature  something  of  the  inviolability  and  privacy  which  we 
are  slo  to  besto,  indeed,  upon  fame,  but  which  we  do  not 
grudge  at  least  to  art.  We  place  a  great  picture,  a  great 
statue,  in  a  museum ;  we  erect  a  great  monument  in  the  centre 
of  our  largest  square,  and  if  we  can  suppose  ourselves  nowa- 
days building  a  cathedral,  we  should  ceitainly  isolate  it  as  much 
as  possible  and  subject  it  to  no  ignoble  contact.  We  cannot 
build  about  Niagara  with  walls  and  a  roof,  nor  girdle  it  with  a 
palisade,  but  the  sentimental  tourist  may  muse  upon  the  chances 
of  its  being  garded  by  the  negative  homage  of  empty  spaces 
and  absent  barracks  and  decent  forbearance.' 

3.  Tho  hereabouts  so  much  is  great,  distances  are  small, 
and  a  ramble  of  2  or  3  hours  enables  you  to  gaze  hither  and 
thither  from  a  dozen  standpoints.  The  one  you  are  likely  to 
choose  first  is  that  on  the  Canada  cliff,  something  above  the 
bridges.     The  great  fall  faces  you,  enshrined  in  the  surging 
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increase  of  its  6ii  resounding  mists.  The  common  feeling  jnst 
here,  I  believe,  is  one  of  disappointment  at  its  want  of  hit;  the 
vision  grasps  less  in  quantity  than  it  had  been  prompted  to  ex- 
pect. My  5n  sense,  I  confess,  was  absolutely  gratified  from 
the  first ;  and,  indeed,  not  tlie  bulk  and  volume  of  the  matter, 
but  its  exquisite  repressions  seemed  to  me  paramount.  You 
are,  morever,  at  some  distance,  and  you  feel  that  with  the  les- 
sening interval  you  will  not  be  cheated  of  your  chance  to  be 
dizzied  with  pure  size.  Already  you  see  the  world-famous 
green,  baffling  paintei*s,  baffling  poets,  clear  and  lucid  on  the 
lip  of  the  precipice ;  the  more  so,  of  course,  for  the  clouds  of 
silver  and  sno  into  which  it  drops  transformed.  The  whole 
picture  before  you  is  admirably  simple.  The  Horseshoe  gleams 
and  glares  and  boils  and  smokes  from  the  centre  to  the  rit, 
drumming  itself  dim  with  vapors ;  in  the  centre,  the  dait  pedes- 
tal of  Goat  Island  divides  the  double  flood ;  to  the  left  booms 
and  smokes  the  minor  thunder  of  the  American  Fall ;  and,  on  a 
level  with  the  eye,  above  the  still  crest  of  either  cataract,  ap- 
pear the  white  faces  of  the  uttermost  rapids.  The  circle  of 
weltering  froth  at  the  base  of  the  Horseshoe,  emerging  from  the 
dead  white  vapors — absolute  white,  as  moonless  midnit  is  abso- 
lute black — which  muffle  impenetrably  the  final  crash  of  the 
plunge,  melts  sloly  int5  the  powerful  green  of  the  loer  river. 
It  seems  a  mity  drama  in  itself,  this  blanched  survival  and  re- 
covery of  the  stream.  It  stretches  away  like  a  tired  swimmer, 
struggling  from  the  snoy  scum  and  the  silver  drift,  and  passing 
sloly  from  an  eddying  foam-sheet,  touched  with  green  llts,  to  a 
cold  stony  green,  streaked  and  marbled  with  trails  and  wild 
arabesques  of  foam.  This  is  the  beginning  of  that  air  of  un- 
forgotten  trouble  which  marks  the  river  as  you  meet  it  at  the 
lake.  The  ultimate  green  I  speak  of  is  of  admirable  hue — the 
clearest,  the  greenest,  the  coldest  of  all  greens — a  green  as 
sombre  and  steady  as  most  greens  are  lit  and  inconstant.  So 
it  shifts  along,  with  a  sort  of  measured  pride,  deep  and  lucid, 
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and  yet  of  immense  bodyy  the  most  stately,  the  least  turbid  of 
torrents.  Its  movement,  its  sweep  and  progression  are  as  ad- 
mirable as  its  color,  but  as  little  as  its  color  to  be  made  a  mat- 
ter of  words.  These  things  are  but  part  of  a  spectacle  in  which 
nothing  is  imperfect.  As  you  draw  nearer  and  nearer,  on  the 
Canada  cliff,  to  the  rit  arm  of  the  Horseshoe,  the  mass  begins 
in  all  conscience  to  be  lai^e  enuf.  You  are  able  at  last  to 
stand  on  the  very  copQ  of  the  shelf  from  which  the  leap  is  taken, 
bathing  your  boot-toes,  if  you  like,  in  the  side-ooze  of  the  glassy 
carve.  I  may  say,  in  parenthesiis,  that  the  importunities  one 
suffers  here,  amid  the  central  din  of  the  cataract,  from  hack- 
men  and  fotografers  and  venders  of  gimcracRs,  are  simply 
hideous  and  infamous.  The  road  is  lined  with  little  drinking- 
shops  and  warehouses,  and  from  these  retreats  their  occupants 
dart  forth  in  competition  upon  the  hapless  traveler  with  talk  of 
th6ir  pigmy  side-shos.'  At  last  you  stand  steeped  in  long  looks 
at  the  most  beautiful  object  in  the  world. 

4.  The  pure  beauty  of  elegance  and  grace  is  the  grand 
characteristic  of  the  Fall.  It  is  not  in  the  least  monstrous.  It 
is  supremely  artistic — a  harmony,  a  conception,  a  masteipiece ; 
it  beats  Michel- Angelo.  One  may  seem  at  first  to  say  the  least, 
but  the  delicate  observer  will  admit  that  one  says  the  most,  in 
saying  that  it  is  pleasing.  There  are,  however,  so  many  more 
things  t6  say  about  it — its  multitudinous  features  crowd  so  upon 
the  vision  as  one  looks — that  it  seems  absurd  for  me  to  attempt 
to  handle  details.  The  main  feature,  perhaps,  is  the  incompar- 
able loveliness  of  the  immense  line  of  the  river  and  its  lateral 
abutments.  It  neither  falters,  nor  breaks,  nor  stiffens,  but 
maintains  grandly  from  wing  to  wing  its  consummate  curve. 
This  noble  line  is  worthily  sustained  by  mity  pillars  of  alternate 
emerald  and  marble.  The  famous  green  loses  nothing,  as  you 
may  imagine,  on  a  nearer  vue.  A  green  more  gorgeously  cool 
and  pure  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  It  is  to  the  vulgar  gi*eens 
of  earth  what  the  blue  of  a  summer  sky  is  to  our  mundane 
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azures,  and  is,  in  fact,  as  sacred,  as  remote,  as  impalpable  as 
that.  You  can  fancy  it  the  parent-green,  the  head-spring  of 
color  to  all  the  verdant  water-caves  and  all  the  clear,  sub-fluvial 
haimts  and  bowers  of  naiads  and  mermen  in  all  the  streams  of 
the  earth.  The  loer  half  of  the  watery  wall  is  shrouded  in  the 
steam  of  the  boiling  gulf — a  v6il  never  rent  nor  lifted.  At  its 
core,  this  eternal  cloud  seems  fixed  and  still  with  excess  of  mo- 
tion— still  and  intensely  white;  but,  as  it  rolls  and  climbs 
against  its  lucent  cliffs,  it  tosses  little  whiffs,  and  fumes  and 
pants  of  snoy  smoke,  which  betray  the  furious  tumult  of  its 
dazzling  womb.  In  the  middle  of  the  curve,  at  the  apex  of  the 
gulf,  the  converging  walls  are  grdund  into  finest  powder,  and 
hence  arises  a  huge  mist-column,  and  fills  the  upper  air  with  its 
hovering  dnft.  Its  summit  far  overtops  the  crest  of  the  cat- 
aract, and,  as  you  look  down  along  the  rapids  above,  you  see  it 
hanging  over  the  averted  gulf  like  some  far-floing  ensign  of 
danger.  Of  these  things  some  vulgar  verbal  hint  may  be  at- 
tempted ;  but  what  w6rds  can  render  the  rarest  charm  of  all — 
the  clear-cut  brow  of  the  Fall,  the  very  act  and  figure  of  the 
leap,  the  rounded  turn  of  the  horizontal  to  the  perpendicular? 
To  call  it  simple  seems  a  florid  over-statement.  Anything  less 
combined  and  complicated  never  appealed  to  the  admiration  of 
men.  It  is  carved  clean  as  an  emerald,  as  one  must  say  and 
say  again.  It  arrives,  it  pauses,  it  plunges ;  it  comes  and  goes 
for  ever;  it  melts  and  shifts  and  changes,  all  with  the  sound  as 
of  a  thousand  thunderbolts ;  and  yet  its  pure  outline  never 
lapses  by  a  bubble's  value  from  ita  constant  calm.  It  is  as 
gentle  as  the  pouring  of  wine  from  a  flagon— of  melody  from 
the  lips  of  a  singer.  From  the  little  grove  beside  the  American 
Fall  you  catch  superbly — better  than  you  are  able  to  do  at  the 
Horseshoe — the  very  profile  of  this  full-flooded  bend.  If  the 
line  of  beauty  had  vanished  from  the  earth  elsewhere,  it  would 
survive  on  this  classic  forehead.  It  is  impossible  to  insist  too 
strongly  on  the  prodigious  elegance  of  the  great  Fall,  as  seen 
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from  the  Canada  cliff.  You  fancy  that  the  genius  wh5  con- 
trived it  was  verily  the  prime  author  of  the  truth  that  order, 
measure,  and  symmetry  are  the  conditions  of  perfect  beauty. 
He  applied  his  faith  among  the  watching  and  listening  forests, 
long  before  the  Greeks  proclaimed  theirs  in  the  shining  masonry 
of  the  Akropolis.  Rage,  confusion,  chaos,  ai*e  gtandly  absent ; 
dignity,  grace,  and  leisure  ride  upon  the  crest;  it. flos  without 
haste,  without  rest,  with  the  measured  majesty  of  a  motion 
whose  rhythm  is  attuned  to  eternity.  Even  the  roll  of  the 
white  batteries  at  the  base  seems  fixed  and  poised  and  ordered, 
and  in  the  vague  middle  zone  of  difference  between  falling  flood 
and  rising  cloud  you  imagine  a  mystical  meaning — the  passage 
of  body  to  soul,  of  matter  to  spirit,  of  human  to  divine. 

5*  Goat  Island,  of  which  every  one  has  heard,  is  the  great 
menagerie  of  lions,  and  the  spot  wh^re  your  single  stone — or, 
in  plain  prose,  your  half-dollar — kills  most  birds.  The  broad 
insular  strip,  which  performs  the  excellent  office  of  withholding 
the  American  shore  from  immediate  contact  with  the  Fall,  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  a  very  proper  piece  of  wildness,  and 
here  you  may  ramble,  for  the  most  part,  in  undiverted  contem- 
plation. You  approach  from  Goat  Island  the  left  abutment  of 
Horseshoe.  The  little  tower  which,  with  the  classic  rainbo, 
figures  in  all  *'vues"  of  the  scene,  is  planted  at  a  dozen  feet 
from  the  shore,  directly  on  the  sholder  of  the  Fall.  This  little 
tower,  I  think,  deserves  a  compliment.  One  mit  have  said  be- 
forehand that  it  would  never  do,  but,  as  it  stands,  it  is  incon- 
testably  picturesq.  It  serves  as  a  unit  of  appreciation  of  the 
scale  of  things,  and  from  its  spray-blackened  summit  it  admits 
you  to  an  almost  downward  peep  into  the  green  gulf.  More 
here,  even,  than  on  the  Canada  edge,  you  perceive  how  the 
great  spectacle  is  wrAt  all  in  water.  Its  substantial  floods  take 
on  at  moments  the  likeness  of  walls  and  pillars  and  columns, 
and,  to  present  any  vivid  picture  of  them,  we  are  compelled  to 
talk  freely  of  emerald  and  crystal,  of  silver  and  marble.     Bat 
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really,  all  the  simplicity  of  the  Falls,  and  half  th^ir  grandeur, 
reside  in  the  fact  that  th^y  are  built  clean  of  fluid  elements,  and 
that  no  rocky  staging  or  earthy  commixture  avail  to  complicate 
and  vulgarize  them.  ThSy  are  water  piled  on  water,  pinned  on 
water,  hinging  and  hanging  on  water,  breaking,  crashing, 
whitening  in  mutual  masses  of  water.  And  yet  for  all  tiiis  no 
solid  was  ever  solid  like  that  sculptured  sholder  of  the  Horse- 
shoe! From  this  little  tower,  or,  better  still,  from  various 
points  further  along  the  island-shore,  it  seems  indeed  a  watery 
world.  Before  you  stretches  the  huge  expanse  of  the  upper 
river,  with  its  belittled  clififs,  now  mere  black  lines  of  forest, 
dull  as  with  the  sadness  of  gazing  at  eternal  storm.  Anything 
more  horribly  desolate  than  this  boundless  livid  welter  of  the 
rapids  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  and  you  very  soon  begin  to 
pay  it  the  tribute  of  your  terror,  in  the  impulse  to  people  it  with 
human  forms.  On  this  theme  you  can  spin  endless  romances. 
Yes,  th^y  are  alive,  every  fear-blanched  billo  and  eddy  of  them 
— alive  and  frenzied  with  the  sense  of  their  doom.  Th£y  see 
belo  them  that  nameless  pause  of  the  arrested  current,  and  the 
hi-tossed  drift  of  sdund  and  spray  which  rises  lamenting, 
like  the  ghosts  of  th^ir  murdered  brothers.  Th^y  shriek,  th^y 
sob,  th^y  clasp  th^ir  white  hands  and  toss  th^ir  long  hair ;  they 
cling  and  clutch  and  wrestle,  and,  above  all,  th^  bite.  Espe- 
cially tragical  is  the  air  th^y  have  of  being  forced  backward, 
with  averted  faces,  t6  th6ir  fate.  Every  portion  of  the  flood  is 
like  the  grim  stride  of  a  giant,  wading  huge-kneed  to  his  pur^ 
pose,  with  the  white  teeth  of  a  victim  fastened  in  his  neck. 
The  outermost  of  3  small  islands,  inter-connected  by  short 
bridges,  at  the  extremity  of  this  shore,  places  one  in  singularly 
intimate  relation  with  this  i)ortentous  flurry.  To  say  that  here- 
abouts the  water  leaps  and  plunges  and  rears  and  dives,  that  its 
uproar  deadens  the  thunder,  and  its  swiftness  distances  the 
lltning,  18  to  say  all  that  we  can,  and  yet  but  a  tithe  of  what 
we  should.     Nowhere  surely  in  the  wide  w6rld  is  water  handled 
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with  such  a  masterly  knoledge  of  eflPect. 

6.  The  great  spectacle  may  be  called  complete  only  when 
you  have  gone  down  the  river  some  4  miles,  on  the  American 
side,  to  the  so-called  rapids  of  the  Whirlpool.  Here  the  un- 
happy stream  tremendously  renews  its  trouble.  Two  approaches 
have  been  contrived  on  the  cliff — one  to  the  rapids  proper,  the 
other,  further  belo,  to  the  scene  of  the  sudden  beiid.  The  first 
consists  of  a  little  wooden  cage,  of  the  "elevator"  pattern, 
which  slides  up  and  down  a  gigantic  perpendicular  shaft  of  hor- 
rible flimsiness.  You  obtain  from  belo — that  is,  on  the  shore 
of  the  river — a  specimen  of  as  noble  cliff-scenery  as  the  conti- 
nent can  afford.  The  green  embankment  dt  the  base  of  the 
sheer  red  wall  is  by  itself  a  very  fair  mountain-slope ;  and  from 
this  starts  erect,  rugged  and  raw,  a  grandly  spacious  lateral 
section  of  mother  earth.  As  it  stands,  Gustave  Dor^  mit  have 
drawn  it.  He  would  have  sketched  with  especial  ardor  certain 
parasitical  shrubs  and  boskages — lone  and  dizzy  witnesses  of 
autumn;  certain  outward-peering  wens  and  warts  and  other 
perpendicular  excrescences  of  rock;  and,  above  all,  near  the 
summit,  the  fantastic  figures  of  sundry  audacious  minor  cliffs, 
grafted  upon  the  greater  by  a  mere  lateral  attachment  and  based 
in  the  empty  air,  with  great  lone  trees  rooted  on  their  verges, 
like  the  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  The  actual  whirlpool  is 
a  third  of  a  mile  further  down  the  river,  and  is  best  seen  from 
the  cliff  above.  Thus  seen,  it  seems  to  me  by  all  odds  the 
finest  of  the  secondary  episodes  of  the  Niagara  drama,  and  one 
on  which  a  scribbling  tourist,  ineffectively  playing  at  .shoman, 
may  be  content  to  ring  down  his  curtain.  The  channel  at  this 
point  turns  away  to  the  rit,  at  a  clean  rit-angle,  and  the  river, 
arriving  from  the  rapids  just  above  with  stupendous  velocity, 
meets  the  hollo  elbo  of  the  Canada  shore.  The  movement  with 
which  it  betrays  its  surprise  and  bewilderment — the  sudden  is- 
sueless maze  of  waters — is,  I  think,  after  the  Horseshoe  Fall, 
the  superbest  thing  in  its  progress.     It  breaks  into  no  small 
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rage ;  the  oflPending  cliffs  receive  no  drop  of  spray ;  for  the 
flood  moves  in  a  body  and  wastes  no  vulgar  side-spurts;  but 
you  see  it  shaken  to  its  innermost  bowels  and  panting  hugely, 
as  if  smothered  in  its  excessive  volume.  Pressed  back  upon  its 
centre,  the  current  creates  a  sort  of  pivot,  from  which  it  eddies, 
groping  for  exit  in  vast  slo  circles,  barely  outlined  in  foam. 
The  Canada  shore,  shaggy  and  gaudy  with  late  September  foli- 
age, closes  about  it  like  the  rising  shelves  of  an  amfitheatre, 
and  deepens  by  contrast  the  strong  blue-green  of  the  stream. 
This  slo-resolving  basin  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  some  an- 
cient palace-pavement,  cracked  and  scratched  by  the  butts  of 
legionary  spears  imd  the  gold  stiffened  hem  of  the  garments  of 
kings. 

1  From  "The  Nation"  (abridged)  12  A  19  Oct.  1871. 

V.  I  wish  to  aak  a  question  aboat  the  Niagara  Falls.  A  good  many  yean  ago  I  began 
to  hear  that  business  and  manufacturing  were  clustering  around  these  falls,  attracted  by 
the  immense  water  power,  and,  at  the  rate  things  were  progressing,  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  place  would  be  vulgarized  and  destroyed,  unless  the  government  stepped 
in  and  put  a  stop  to  the  encroachments.  Still  later,  say  6  to  8  years  ago,  I  was  deli  ted  to 
learn  that  the  governments  of  New- York  and  of  Canada  had  b6t  all  the  property,  and  es- 
tablished It  free  forever,  as  an  International  Park.  Very  lately  I  have  seen  that  some 
great  works  are  begun  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  utilising  the 
falls  for  very  large  and  important  business  purposes.  Now,  will  you  plcnsc  tell  me  what 
this  means,  and  If  the  governments  have  gone  back  on  their  International  Park,  and  if, 
after  all,  this  most  wonderful  spectacle  on  esrth  is  to  be  made  over  into  a  **Great  Mill 
Privilege"?— Ruskin  would  probably  condemn  a  mechanical  use  of  Niagara.  But  how 
far,  in  settling  problems  of  modem  civilization,  we  arc  to  defer  to  the  Rusfeins,  and  how 
far  not,  is  a  dell6ate  matK>r  to  decide.  I  have  received  the  following  information  con- 
cerning my  correspondent's  questions,  from  a  gentleman  who  is  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject :  '*The  great  works  recently  begun,  are  those  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company, 
which,  without  any  possible  defacement  of  the  scenery  or  injury  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
Falls,  intend  to  utilize  a  portion  of  the  tremendous  power  which  has  for  centuries  been 
running  to  waste.  A  tunuel,  or  tail-race,  is  to  be  constructed  from  a  point  at  the  water*fl 
edge  belo  the  Falls,  extending  under  the  village  to  a  point  on  the  upper  Niagara  River  I| 
miles  above  the  Falls,  where  the  power  is  to  be  developed  by  turbine  wheels  placed  in 
shafts  fed  by  a  canal  from  the  river.  All  the  manufaotcirers  will,  therefore,  be  at  least 
lii  miles  above  the  Falls.  They  will  not  encroach  in  any  way  upon  the  State  Reserva- 
tion, and,  at  the  present  rate  of  recession,  will  not  be  near  enuf  to  the  Falls  to  interfere 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  for  at  least  8,500  years.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  State  Reservation,  held  in  this  city  last  week,  the  State  Engineer  reported 
that  the  diversion  of  water  from  the  river  throu  the  tunnel  would  have  no  appreciable 
etTcct  upon  the  volume  of  water  over  the  Falls.— Christian  Union,  26  Dec.  1890. 
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1.  Bheinland !  th^re  is  a  charm  in  the  Dame,  a  charm  associated 
with  rare  beauties,  spiritual  imaginings  of  tiie  past,  strong  in  the  true 
^genius  loci*  which,  tho  invisible,  casts  gleams  from  the  ITts  of  distant 
ages  across  us.  For  in  no  spot  in  Europe  perhaps  has  the  past  left  its 
traces  more  visibly  impnnted.  than  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhein ; 
and  no  scenery  is  better  calculated  t6  inspire  that  poetical  interest  and 
enthusiasm  which  prompts  the  poet  t5  embody  those  ancient  memories 
in  verse,  ahd  the  painter  td  enrich  his  canvass  with  the  picturesq 
scenes  so  abounding  in  historical  associations.  MSny  years  have 
passed  since  I  traveled  along  the  banks  of  the  Ehein ;  and  as  I  drove 
throu  the  ancient,  or  as  th%y  have  been  well  called,  'old-world'  towns, 
which  lie  scattered  on  its  banks,  and  are  landmarks,  tho  unhappily 
decaying  ones,  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  feudal  age,  and  caut 
glimpses  of  the  richly- wooded  valleys,  with  their  babbling  brooks 
streaming  Rheinwards,  I  th6t,  tho  returning  from  wandering  amidst 
the  fairest  scenes  of  southern  Italy,  that  here  were  spots  fully  as  fair ; 
and  I  straitway  formed  the  intention  soon  t6  devote  a  summer  td 
them.  But.  because  the  Rhein  is  very  easy  of  access,  did  I  postpone 
the  execution  of  my  plan,  and  years  elapsed,  during  which  I  found 
myself  repeatedly  gliding  over  its  waters,  bound  td  or  returning  from 
distant  scenes,  in  common  with  the  herd  of  tourists,  without  however 
pausing  in  Rheinland.  This  erratic  propensity  of  tourists,  and  of 
English  tourists  in  particular,  is  generally  attributable  t6  the  ob- 
jectless nature  of  thiir  tours.  The  majority  set  forth,  having  so  much 
money  in  thSir  pockets  and  so  many  days  t6  spend  it  in ;  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  enjoyment  is  supposed  t5  have  been  attained 

•  For  an  account  of  the  Southern  portien  of  the  JRhein,  see  No,  68  of 
TRAVEL,  The  Hbadwateks  of  the  Rhein. 
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wheD  the  greatest  possible  number  of  miles  has  been  rushed  over  in 
the  prescribed  time.  The  tours  of  such  people  are  at  once  wide,  dis- 
cursive, and  aimless,  and  can  bequeath  t5  memory  only  a  mosaic-like 
impi-ession  of  the  scenes  visited.  Among  the  various  classes  of  tour- 
ists, probably  those  wh6  sketch  possess  the  gre&test  qualifications  for 
enjoying  a  ramble.  Be  thgir  performances  ever  so  humble,  the  very 
nature  of  th^ir  pursuit  necessarily  causes  th^ir  Lines  t5  fall  in  pleas- 
ant places,  and  t5  make  such  acquaintance  with  the  fair  face  of  nature 
as  endures  throuout  thSir  lives.  Then  how  independent  dSes  this 
pursuit  render  its  devotee  I  He  needs  no  companion,  but  with  his 
sketching  apparatus  he  makes  familiar  friends  with  witching  scenes 
which  entirely  escape  the  notfce  of  the  ordinary  tourist. 

2.  And  now  for  the  river!  The  tiled  roofs  of  Bonn  float  away 
behind,  and  gradually,  as  we  approach  the  ''Sieben  Gebirge"  and  the 
'•Drachenfels,"  the  pale  delicate  lavender  hue  deepens,  until  each 
ridge  and  valley,  and  *'castled  crag"  grds  distinct.  The  long  wavy 
outline  which  these  hills  presented,  as  seen  from  the  south,  changes 
as  you  get  near  them,  and  the  whole  group  becomes  resolved  int5  a 
cluster  of  massive  truncated  cones,  of  the  true  volcanic  tjrpe.  and 
generally  crowned  with  some  church  and  convent,  or  *'windy  keep." 
Th§ir  sides,  clothed  in  summer  with  leafy  greenness,  are  now  bare 
and  purple-dyed.  Here  is  the  true  gateway  of  the  Rhein.  On  one 
side  the  Drachenfels  lifts  its  gray  warder  tower  from  its  frowning 
precipice,  on  the  other,  the  Roderberg  bends  in  on  the  river,  ending 
in  the  ruf  buttress  of  Rolandseck,  with  its  ruined  arch.  From  be- 
tween these  winds  on  the  noble  stream,  like  a  vast  avenue,  walled  in 
by  wooded  hills  up  t5  th§ir  knees  in  vineyards, — sweeping  past  old 
quaint  towns,  noisy  with  happy  bells,  and  everywhere  the  rounded 
softness  of  the  scenery  broken  by  jutting  crags,  each  be&ring  its 
stately  ruin  and  hoary  tradition.  Let  people  say  what  they  will,  the 
Rhein  stands  alone  in  the  world.  The  Rhone,  at  certain  places,  ap- 
proaches it.  Parts  of  the  Donau  may  surpass  it  in  grandeur — nay, 
some  of  our  rivers,  as  the  Clyde,  far  excel  it  in  another  kind  of  scen- 
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ery.  But  whftre  shall  you  find  more  beauty,  combined  with  such  a 
coDtinual  stream  of  human  interest?  With  what  sonj2^s  and  histories, 
with  what  old  tales  of  chivalry  or  legends  of  wicked  cruelty,  is  not 
each  spot  associated?  Grim  feudal  castles,  frowning  hatred  at  one 
another,  as  thiy  did  when  ^'Roland  the  Brave**  watched  the  silent 
nunnery  walls  of  Nonnenwerth,  rise  side  by  side  with  fortresses, 
whdse  familiar  names  call  up  the  great  wars.  Above  all,  whether 
wrongly  or  ritly,  th§re  is  **a  voice  of  freedom- in  her  roar."  Grerman 
song  has  consecrated  the  Rhein  as  the  genius  of  German  liberty. 

3.  We  passed  Godesberg  on  the  rit,  while  on  our  left  was  the 
group  of  the  Seven  Mountains  which  extend  back  from  the  Drachen- 
f els  t5  the  Wolkenburg,  or  Castle  of  the  Clouds.  Here  we  begin  td 
enter  the^enchanted  land.  The  Rhein  sweeps  around  the  foot  of  the 
Drachenfels,  while  opposite  the  precipitous  rock  of  Rolandseck, 
crowned  with  the  castle  of  the  faithful  knit,  looks  down  upon  the 
beautiful  Island  of  Nonnenwerth,  the  white  walls  of  the  convent  still 
gleaming  throu  the  trees,  as  thiy  did  when  the  warrior's  weary  eyes 
looked  upon  them  for  the  last  time.  I  shall  never  forget  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  I  saw  this  scene  in  the  brit,  warm  sunlit,  the  ruf 
crags  softened  in  the  haze  which  filled  the  air,  and  the  wild  mountains 
springing  up  in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  and  crowned  with  crumbling 
towers,  filled  with  the  memories  of  a  thousand  years. 

4.  The  gre&t  lion,  or  dragon  rather,  of  Konigswinter,  is  the 
DRACHENFELS,  which  towers  over  the  village.  Beautiful  as  are 
the  vues  from  the  Drachenfels.  the  sketcher  will  find  but  little  for  his 
portfolio  thSre.  f'ar  otherwise,  however,  it  is  with  respect  td  the 
Siebengebirge^  wh5se  picturesq  outlines  may  be  distinctly  traced  from 
the  Drachenfels.  Amidst  the  recesses  of  these  little-visited  mountains 
there  is  ample  work  for  the  pencil.  The  ancient  abbey  of  Heisterbach^ 
now  a  lovely  ruin,  embosomed  in  a  wooded  amfitheatre  in  the  heSrt 
of  the  Seven  Mountains,  is  especially  deserving  a  visit.  The  way  t6 
it  is  throu  an  almost  continuous  forest,  intersected  by  a  tangled  skein 
of  paths,  and  is  by  no  means  easy  t5  find.    The  religious  house  of 
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Helsterbach  has  been  severely  mutilated.  Indeed,  th^re  is  but  little 
of  the  edifice  remaining  besides  the  apse.  This,  however,  is  an  archi- 
tectural gem  of  greftt  beauty,  and  combined  with  the  rich  trees  which 
droop  over  it,  forms  a  delicious  subject  for  a  sketoh.  I  made  several 
'  excursions  among  the  Seven  Mountains,  and  gleaned  matter  for  the 
pencil  during  each  ramble.  The  riding  tourist  will  d6  well  t6  secure 
a  sure-footed  pony ;  for  the  roads,  or  rather,  torrent-channels,  which 
intersect  the  country,  are  so  full  of  loose  rolling  stones  that  nothing 
is  easier  than  for  a  horse  t5  stumble,  and  few  things  more  difficult 
than  t5  avoid  it.  Standing  within  the  grass-gi'on  c5urtyard,  there  is 
a  vue  of  Bolandseck^  framed  by  the  archway  leading  intd  the  court, 
which  is  exquisite.  Other  vues  of  hi  beauty  may  be  obtained  from 
di£ferent  parts  of  the  island,  backed  by  the  glorious  rocky  battlements 
of  the  Drachenfels  &  Rolandseck.  The  cursed  tea-garden  taste  has 
been  busy  with  the  latter  naturally  picturesq  locality.  The  trim 
walks,  which  lea«l  provokingly  strait  t5  the  ruined  [rebuilt,  1839] 
arch,  are  shorn  of  all  wildness,  and  the  whole  place  is  made  as  artifi- 
cial as  possible.  How  different  td  that  period  when,  according  td  the 
legend,  Roland  with  much  difficulty  hewed  himself  a  path  td  the  sum- 
mit of  the  cliff,  whSre — 

—  or  baut  sich  eine  Hlltte 

Jener  Oegend  nab, 
Wo  das  Kloster  aus  der  Mitte 

Dttstrer  Linden  sah. 

6.  After  an  hour  more  of  villages,  churches,  bare  vineyards,  and 
swelling  hills,  we  stopped  at  the  wooden  Jetty  of  REMAGEN.  We 
employed  the  remaining  twilit  in  strolling  td  the  new  gothic  church 
and  convent  of  St.  Apollinaris,  which  stands  nobly  out  on  a  crested 
hit  above  the  town.  We  found  the  door  open,  and  the  church  emptj-. 
Daylit  was  almost  gdne — only  a  faint  glimmer  remained,  hardly  enuf 
td  reveal  the  stained  windos  and  the  outlines  of  the  rich  muUions. 
We  half  groped  our  way  towards  the  hi  altar,  and  sat  down  on  a 
bench  td  enjoy  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  spot.  One  crimson  lamp 
burned  dimly,  a  single  star  in  the  gloom,  but  sufficient  td  thro  intd 
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dark  relief  the  greSt  beam  and  crucifix  crossing  the  apse  above.  We 
were  soon  disturbed  by  hurried  footsteps  and  the  rattle  of  keys,  f ol- 
loed  by  sounds  unmistakeably  symptomatic  of  doors  about  td  be 
closed.  It  was  no  wonder  the  yung  Oapucine  in  his  coarse  flannels 
and  rope  girdle  started  as  we  suddenly  emerged  from  the  dim  reli- 
gious lit  of  the  penetralia.  On  finding,  however,  that  we  were  *'no 
robbers  of  churches,-'  he  entered  int6  a  frank  chat,  and  told  us  how 
the  pious  family  of  Fiiretenberg  had  built  the  chapel,  and  how  rich  it' 
was  in  beauty, — but.  above  all.  in  possessing  the  skull  of  the  potent 
Saint  Apollinaris.  It  is  a  fair  spot  for  a  church  and  quiet  convent, 
raised  hi  above  the  noisy  world,  whdse  traffic  goes  sweeping  past  on 
the  broad  pathway  of  the  «tream.  Before  we  turned  down  from  the 
hill  we  lingered,  listening  t6  the  evening  bells  chiming  from  the  mSny 
villages  along  the  Rheln  valley,  now  bursting  out  in  merry  peals,  and 
now  in  dropping  notes,  deep-toned  and  musical,  from  tower  and  town 
and  lonely  convent  far  up  amSng  the  hits. 

e.  My  next  resting  place  was  Andemach^  which  is  a  charming 
specimen  of  Rhenish  towns.  The  great,  gloomy,  ghostly  church,  with 
its  doiible  towers,  is  perhaps  among  the  latest  specimens  of  the  ro- 
manesq ;  and  the  exterior  of  the  east  end  still  retains  some  very  origi- 
nal, and  as  yet  very  perfect  frescoes,  which  well  merit  the  antiquary's 
attention.  The  whole  building  is  thoroly  German,  and  having  escaped 
renovation,  with  the  exception  of  the  horrible  and  barbarous  white- 
wash which  coats  the  interior,  may  be  regarded  as  a  land-mark  in  the 
history  of  architecture.  The  very  picturesq  and  unique  watch-tower 
is  however  the  gem  of  Andemach.  From  the  terrace  in  the  garden 
of  the  Lily  Hotel,  it  is  seen  t6  the  greatest  advantage,  and  the  sketcher 
wh5  desires  C6  possess  a  memorial  of  it  cannot  have  a  better  locality 
t6  set  up  his  stool  than  at  its  extremity.  I  shall  long  remember  an 
evening  which  I  spent  in  the  summer-house  on  that  vine-trellised  terrace. 
The  sketcher  must  not  fall  t5  visit  the  Abbey  and  Lake  of  Laach,* 
which  may   be  conveniently  reached    from    Andemach.    The   fine 

•  JSee  No.  62  of  TRAVEL— The  Eifbl,  by  the  same  writer, 
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church  appertaining  t6  the  abbey  was  ignored  by  tourists,  until  Dr. 
Whewell  made  knon  its  architectural  attractions.  ThSre  are  many 
fine  vues  in  the  nfiborhood  of  the  abbey,  which  will  reward  the  pede»- 
iriun.  The  Abbey  itself  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  monastic 
edifice,  and  is  stated  t6  be  the  most  complete  example  of  the  round- 
HiThed  style.  lh%  religious  glory  has  long  since  departed.  The 
French  revolution  fell  heavily  upon  it,  and  the  miracle-working 
powers  of  its  ent5mbed  saints  failed  t5  preserve  it  in  its  hour  of  great- 
est need.  The  building  was  sold  for  the  mere  value  of  its  stones,  and 
converted  int6  a  huge  cattle-house. 

7.  After  passing  Andemach,  we  saw  in  the  distance  the  hilands  of 
the  middle  Bhein,  which  rise  above  Coblenz,  garding  the  entrance  t6 
its  wild  scenery,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Mosel.*  ThSy  parted  as 
we  approached ;  from  the  foot  shot  up  the  spires  of  Cobleni,  and  the 
battlements  of  Ehrenbreitstein  crowning  the  mountain  opposite,  grew 
larger  and  broader.  The  air  was  slltly  hazy,  and  the  clouds  seemed 
laboring  among  the  distant  mountains  t6  raise  a  storm.  As  we  came 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mosel  and  under  the  shado  of  the  mlty 
fortress.  I  gazed  with  awe  at  its  massive  walls.  Apart  from  !u 
magnitude  and  almost  impregnable  situation  on  a  perpendicular  rock, 
it  is  filled  with  the  recollections  of  history  and  halloed  by  the  voice  of 
poetry. 

8.  I  lingered  at  Coblenz  for  some  days.  There  is  a  rich  mine  of 
Ancient  domestic  architecture  in  the  old  streets  of  that  town,  which 
yields  sterling  ore  td  the  diligent  sketcher.  I  would  particularly  in- 
stance the  group  of  houses  facing  the  Mosel.  which  are  of  rare  pict- 
uresqness.  A  windo  attached  td  one  is  a  glorious  specimen  of  the 
flamboyant  Gothic.  The  majority  of  visitors  wh5  pause  for  a  day  in 
this  town  generally  visit  EHRENBBEITSTEIX.  The  vue  from  that 
mlty  fortress  is  undoubtedly  very  fine,  but  if  instead  of  taking  the  for- 
tress road,  th§y  folio  the  one  which  leads  mountain-wards  t6  the  rft, 
thiy  will  be  rewarded  by  the  sit  of  a  far  ISvelier  landscape.    The  for- 

•  See  No.  27  of  TRAVELr-**THK  Mosel." 
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tress  occupies,  tho  not  obtrusively,  the  immediate  foreground,  and  its 
sternness  is  relieved  by  graceful  verdant  slopes,  which  sweep  from  its 
gray  walls  int5  the  vale.  In  strange  tho  happy  contrast  td  the  grim 
embrasures  which  pierce  the  lofty  bastions  are  innumerable  flowers 
which  enamel  the  banks  with  thSir  mosaic-like  hues.  Beneath,  the  eye 
reposes  on  soft  swelling  woods,  pferced  here  and  there  by  the  spires 
and  gables  of  the  picturesq  village  of  Ehrenbreitsteln,  and  beyond 
these,  cradled  in  the  piny  hills,  lies  the  Khein,  lake-like  and  silvery.    ' 

9.  Above  Coblenz  almost  every  mountain  has  a  i*uin  and  a  legend. 
One  feels  everywhere  the  spirit  of  the  past,  and  its  stirring  i-ecoUec- 
tions  come  back  upon  the  mind  with  irresistible  force.  I  sat  upon  the 
deck  the  whole  afternoon,  as  mountains,  towns  and  castles  passed  by 
on  either  side,  watching  them  with  a  feeling  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
enjoyment.  Every  place  was  familiar  t5  me  in  memory,  and  th^y 
seemed  like  friends  I  had  long  communed  with  in  spirit  and  now  met 
face  t5  face.  The  English  tourists,  with  wh5m  the  deck  was  covered, 
seemed  interested  too,  but  in  a  different  manner.  ThSy  sat  and  read 
about  the  very  towns  and  towers  they  were  passing,  scarcely  lifting 
their ^yes  t6  the  real  scenes,  except  now  and  then,  t5  observe  that  it 
was  ^'very  nice.''  As  we  passed  Boppard,  I  s5t  out  the  Inn  of  the 
•"■Star,"  mentioned  in  ' 'Hyperion ;"  thSre  was  a  maiden  sitting  on  the 
steps  wh5  mit  have  been  Paul  Flemming's  fair  boat-woman. 

10.  But  t6  the  steam-driven  traveler  the  glories  of  the  Rhein  are 
aloiost  unrevealed.  For  it  is  in  the  valleys  beyond  the  precipitous 
mountains  which  form  a  continuous  gOrge  almost  from  Coblenz  td 
Bingen  that  the  finest  scenes  are  found.  We  must  visit  these,  and 
climb  the  beetling  cliffs,  td  understand  arit  the  strength  of  that  sys- 
tem which  has  left  its  traces  in  the  ruins  which  overhang  every  ravtne 
sind  valley,  several  of  which,  in  their  days  of  glory,  must  have  real- 
ized the  lines : — 


A  mity  pile  arose, 

Wh^re  iroD-grated  gates  th^ir  Htrength  oppose 
T5  each  invading  step,  and  8tr6ng  and  steep 
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The  battled  walls  arose,  the  fosse  sunk  deep; 
Quick  round  the  fortress  rolls  the  silTer  stream, 
And  hi  in  uiiddle  air  the  warder's  turrets  gleam. 

Every  locality  is  eloquent  with  tales  of  alternate  oppression  and 
generosity,  of  cruelty  or  chivalrous  honor.  Add  t6  these  the  thou- 
sand superstitions  connected  with  a  coiintry  where  superstition  was 
most  rife,  where  Nixies  haunted  every  fountain,  and  wild  woodmen 
every  forest,  and  Kobolds  were  familiar  td  the  imaginations  of  men 
as  household  faces,  and  Riibezahl  played  his  pranks  in  the  face  of 
day,  and  the  devil  gave  public  assemblies  on  mountain  summits,  and 
it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  Hch  a  body  of  traditionary  lore  lies  at 
the  disposal  of  the  tourist.  If  the  latter  be  curious  in  the  matter  of  a 
true  Baubschloss,  let  him  visit  MARKS  BURG.  Little  dreams  he,  as 
he  rushes  past  that  castle  on  the  wings  of  an  express  steamer,  how 
grimly  grand  that  feudal  monument  appears,  as  it  is  approached  by 
the  winding  mountain  path  which  springs  from  the  shores  of  the 
river.  Let  him  step  from  the  crowded  steamboat,  and  commit  him- 
self td  the  skiff  which  will  take  him  t5  Braubach.  With  every  step 
he  takes  years  drop  away,  and  when  the  castle  walls  are  gained,  he 
will  find  himself  becoming  a  portion  of  the  past.  In  truth,  Ikfiirks- 
burg  is  the  finest  and,  indeed,  the  sole  example  of  a  perfect  Rhein 
castle  of  the  feudal  peiiod.  and  seems,  as  nearly  as  possible,  td  ex- 
hibit the  state  of  those  buildings,  as  thSy  were  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  war.'*  Hafksburg  has  been  happily  neither  petted  nor  ne- 
glected, neither  vulgarized  intd  a  modem  fortress  nor  transformed 
intd  the  seeming  abode  of  pseudo-chivalry.  It  has  been  simply  left 
alone,  care  being  taken  merely  t6  protect  it  from  the  ravages  of  time. 
The  tortuous  and  gloomy  entrance  td  the  old  Burg  is  a  fitting  intro- 
duction td  its  internal  mysteries.  Massive  and  wonderfully  preserved 
wood-work  enters  largely  intd  its  construction.  The  cannon  remain 
in  their  original  position.  Winding  passages,  dark  and  labyrinthine, 
intersect  the  building.  With  the  assistance  of  the  cicerone  these  may 
be  traversed,  and  should  the  visitor  be  of  a  very,  inquisitive  turn,  he 
may  satisfy  his  explorative  disposition  by  endeavoring  td  reach  a 
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tower  on  the  banks  of  the  river  td  which,  it  is  said,  a  sabterranean 
passa^^e  gives  access.  In  common  with  mSny  5ther  castles  of  its  age, 
Marksburg  possesses  its  chamber  of  horrors,  in  the  shape  of  a  torture- 
room,  and  besides  this,  a  horrible  pit  is  6h5n  in  which  prisoners  were 
coniined,  and  intd  which  thSy  were  loered  by  a  windlass.  The  fric- 
tion marks  of  the  ropes  yet  remain  imprinted  on  the  beams.  Such  a 
phice  of  conAnement  was  called  the  'hundeloch' ;  but  it  would  be  the 
hit  of  cruelty  t5  consign  Sny  dog  t6  such  a  fearful  locality.  Marks- 
burg  was  the  state-pdson  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau.  It  has  16ng  been 
untenanted,  but  it  contains  mSny  substantial  cages  which  attest  its 
use.  • 

11.  I  was  surprised  t6  find  myself  the  sole  guest  at  the  comfortable 
inn  at  Boppard.  Multitudes  of  tourists  floed  daily  past  the  ddors, 
but  none  paused  td  make  close  acquaintance  with  the  charming  old 
town.  From  Boppard  I  migrated  td  St.  Goar;  and  here,  what  is 
lost  in  antique  buildings  is  amply  compen'sated  for  by  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery.  St.  Goar  is  indeed  in  the  midst  of  the  glories  of  the 
Bhein ;  and  I  had  no  sooner  landed  on  its  shores  than  I  saw  it  was  a 
place  for  a  sketcher  t6  15ve  well.  I  secured  2  comfortable  rooms  in 
the  'Lily,'  and  was  soon  as  thoroly  at  home  as  if  it  had  \6ng  been  my 
on  familiar  house.  Oh,  the  blessing  of  inns ! — that  is  of  quiet  inns, 
for  with  the  huge  caravansaries  of  continental  Europe  one  has  no 
sympathy.  As  in  duty  bound.  I  devoted  my  first  afternoon  at  St. 
Goar  td  its  chief  .lion— a  roaring  one  5nce,  but  now,  alas !  a  crumbling 
ruin,  assailed  by  every  wind  and  shower.  This  is  the  Castle  of 
BHEINFELS*  the  most  extensive  of  the  mSny  ruins  on  the  Rhein. 
Shattered  and  battered  as  it  is,  its  mangled  carcase  is  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient importance  td  be  honored  by  being  placed  under  lock  and  key, 
and  access  td  it  can  be  gained  dnly  throu  the  intervention  of  a  care- 
taker. The  way  td  the  Schloss  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Huge  wal- 
nut and  chestnut-trees  arch  the  road;  upland  pastures,  ''Full  of  fresh 
verdure  and  unnumbered  flowers,  the  negligence  of  Nature,"  are  on 
the  left,  and  td  the  rit  are  vine-terraces,  which  mantle  the  mountain- 
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side  t5  the  castle  walls.  The  small  postern  gate  leading  t5  the  in- 
terior of  the  castle  was  open ;  and  passing  throu,  I  discovered  the 
cicerone  sleeping  at  the  receipt  of  castoui.  Wishing  him  deep  and 
prolonged  slnmber,  I  passed  on,  and  enjoyed  a  delitful  half-hour 
roaming  throu  the  ruined  halls  of  this  vast  castle.  But  all  is  so  frag- 
mentary that  thgre  is  scarcely  SnyChing  left  for  the  sketcher.  The 
work  of  destruction  has  been  indeed  most  effectually  performed.  The 
most  Ingenious  restoration  could  not  resuscitate  Bheinfels.  The 
sketching  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Ooar  are  numerous.  Those 
in  the  immediate  nSborhood  may  be  made,  if  the  sketcher  be  not  over- 
fond  of  walking,  on  donkeys.  As  the  weather  was  very  hot  during 
my  sojourn  at  St.  Ooar,  I  hired  an  amiable-visaged  donkey — asses 
have  fysiognomies  as  well  as  thSir  biped  brethren — and  had  no  reason 
t6  repent  my  choice.  The  tractabllity  of  these  'best  donkeys'  was 
most  remarkable.  The  broad  Rhein  was  no  impediment  td  them,  for 
th€y  were  so  well  trained  that  thgy  leaped  int6  small  ferry-boats,  and 
remained  motionless  until  thSy  attained  the  opposite  bank.  In  one 
excursion  only  did  thiy  manifest  a  little  of  the  natural  deformity  of 
their  character.  Th^y  would  never  pass  the  Lurleiberg,  on  thSir  way 
td  Oberwesel,  without  stopping  td  hear  the  echo.  It  may  have  been 
that  thgy  were  particularly  de8iix>us  of  inquiring  after  th€ir  brother 
of  that  town,  wh5,  according  t6  the  oracle  of  the  Lurlei,  is  an  ass ; 
for  if  the  question  be  put  td  the  sibyl,  as  it  frequently  is,  by  the 
Burschjen—  Wer  ist  das  Amt  von  Oberwesel? 

The  answer  is  Esel,  esel.  The  sketcher  will  not,  however,  regret  the 
pause;  for  independently  of  the  echo,  the  cliffs  and  scars  of  the  Lur- 
leiberg are,  if  the  sunshine  be  on  them,  a  charming  artistic  study. 

12.  The  snatch  of  sound  that  the  steamer-borne  traveler  hears  as 
he  passes  the  LURLEI.  and  which  he  is  told  t5  believe  is  the  echo,  is 
but  its  ghost.  T6  hear  an  echo  arit.  the  listener  must  be  situated  in 
the  true  fonic  centre.  At  the  Lurlei,  this  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
not  in  the  middle  of  it.  In  an  advantageous  condition  of  the  atniosu 
fere,  the  Lurlei  echo  is  grand,  produchig,  on  the  discharge  of  a  gun, 
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bursts  of  mity  soands  which  are  prolonged  bj  repeated  reflections 

from  the  breasts  of  the  nSboring  mountains.    But  the  Lurlei  is  not 

the  5nly  enchantress  of  the  Rhein ;  a  sweeter-voiced  siren  is  enthroned 

in  the  hills  above  St.  Goar.    I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I  heard 

this  echo.    It  was  a  lovely  evening ;  not  a  zef yr  crisped  the  surface  of 

the  majestic  river,  which  at  this  part  of  its  cdurse  expands  its  waters 

int6  a  lake-like  area.    The  air  was  soft  and  bahny;  nature  was  an. 

emblem  of  peace,  and  the  most  restless  spirit  must  have  been  lulled 

under  these  sweet  influences  intd  calmness.    I  was  leaning  out  of  my 

windo,  quite  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  echo,  when  the  notes  of 

a  bugle  came  floating  from  the  shore.    Th6y  were  very  sweet ;  but 

far  sweeter  were  the  echo  tones  which  came  trembling  back  from  the 

opposite  shore. 

Ob,  hark!  oh.  hear,  how  thin  and  dear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  fartlier  going; 
Oh.  Kweet  and  far.  from  cliff  nnii  Kcar, 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  biding. 

18.  Reverting  td  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  paper.  I  must 
make  the  reader  a  companion  in  a  most  delitful  ramble  that  I  enjoyed 
in  the  Schvoeizer  TaU  opposite  St.  Goar.  At  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
stands  the  castle  of  the  Cat.  which  from  its  position  must  have  been  a 
formidable  fo  td  many  a  poor  human  mouse  in  days  gOne  by.  The 
ruins  are  singularly  picturesq.  The  best  site  t6  sketch  them  is  from 
the  road  a  little  way  out  of  the  village,  whence  some  old  houses,  with 
a  graceful  arch.  All  up  the  foreground.  I  had  set  up  my  sketching- 
stool — an  operation  which  always  excites  the  curiosity  of  the  peasants 
— and  had  left  my  ^monture'  on  the  road-side,  where  he  was  employ- 
ing himself  much  td  his  internal  satisfaction,  when  a  man  came  up, 
bearing  a  large  bundle  of  vine-leaves,  which  he  threw  before  the 
donkey *s  nose,  and  then  proceeded  t5  divest  him  of  his  bridle.  Look- 
ing up  at  the  same  moment,  I  saw  the  village  population  streaming 
along  the  road  t5  gaze  at  my  proceedings.  This  certain  prospect  of 
an  unenviable  propinquity  t5  the  unwashed  and  unsavory  multitude — 
German  peasants  are  not  sweet-smelling, — few  peasants  are — fairly 
f rftened  me.    I  have  sketched  too  long  in  public  places  not  t6  be  able 
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t6  submit  patiently  t6  the  rude  and  prying  gaze  of  the  curious — ^that 
is.  provided  thdy  come  not  in  overpowering  numbers ;  but  I  confess  I 
am  not  proof  against  the  population  of  a  village.  It  was.  very  pro- 
voking ;  the  lits  on  the  old  castle  were  perfect,  but  t5  have  remained 
nt  my  post  was  out  of  the  question :  so  I  packed  up  my  apparatus,  re- 
bridled  my  donkey,  and  took  my  way  up  the  Schweizer  Tal.  l<*ew 
things  surprised  me  more,  during  my  peregrinations  in  Rheinland, 
than  the  keen  curiosity  of  the  peasants  and  burgers  of  the  old-world 
towns.  I  fancied  that  sketchers  would  be  as  thick  as  blackberries  in 
that  region  of  architectural  picturesqness  and  pastoral  beauty;  and 
consequently,  upon  the  old  saw,  that  familiarity  begets  indifference^ 
conceived  that  my  humble  proceedings  would  be  uninteresting.  Bi^t 
I  was  much  mistaken.  Sketchers  did  not  exist,  and  tourists  were 
nearly  as  scarce.  But  the  Bhein  boats  swarm  with  them;  and  the 
chances  are  that  three-fourths  of  the  genus  sketch,  but  after  a  very 
peculiar  fashion.  Their  artistic  boldness  is  indeed  amazing.  I  re- 
member ascending  the  Rhein  one  day  in  a  steamboats  from  St.  Ooai 
t6  Bacharach,  which  abounded  in  enthusiastic  sketching  damsels. 
They  were  ranged,  school-form  fashion,  on  the  seats  at  the  side  of 
the  vessel ;  apd,  but  that  th^y  were  oned  by  a  very  paternal  and  in^ 
dulgent-looking  parent,  they  mit  have  been  taken  for  boarding-school, 
or,  as  Byron  said,  ^bread-and-butter  misses.* 

14.  But  all  this  time  we  are  wandering  from  our  beautiful  valley. 
A  ringing  streamlet,  rich  in  all  the  britness  of  Jeweliy,  partaking  of 
the  colors  of  the  stones  and  variegated  moss  beneath  it,  flos  down 
the  glen,  which  is  for  the  most  part  garlanded  with  rich  chestnut 
woods.  A  charming  bridle-road  leads  throu  the  defile,  and  here  and 
th§re  peep  out  picturesq  mills,  whdse  water-wheels  make  sweet  music 
t5  the  ear.  As  the  path  ascends,  the  glen  bec5mes  wilder ;  believing 
that  by  foll5ing  it  I  should  come  upon  the  castle  of  Reichenberg,  I 
rode  on  until  at  length  I  emerged  on  the  rolling  plains  that  extend 
above  the  gorge  of  the  Rhein.  But  th§re  was  no  castle  in  sit ;  and  as 
I  had  noted  2  or  3  vues  in  the  valley  which  I  was  desirous  of  sketch- 
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ing.  I  retraced  my  steps,  determining  t6  devote  an  entire  day  to  the 
castle.  And  hefirtily  did  I  congratulate  myself  on  this  resolve ;  for  I 
hold  the  castle  of  R£ICHEyBERG  t6  be  by  far  the  finest  ruin  in 
Rheinland.  It  is  situated  about  3  miles  from  the  river,  and  is  indebted 
t6  its  position  for  much  of  its  grandeur.  It  stands  on  the  summit  of 
a  conical  hill,  naturally  escarped  on  3  sides,  which  rises  from  the  cen- 
tra of  a  vast  hollo,  and  is  surrounded  by  dense  forests,  which  extend 
15  the  horizon.  As  a  ruin  it  leaves  nothing  t6  be  desired.  The  *Ritter- 
saar  is  nearly  perfect,  and  the  keep  yet  rears  its  tower  t5  the  stu- 
pendous hit  of  250  feet.  In  common  with  many'  travelers,  I  have  a 
strong  love  for  ascending  all  hi  places.  So  when  the  peasant  wh6 
acts  as  cicerone  t5  the  glories  of  Relchenberg  offered  t5  conduct  me  t5 
the  summit  of  the  tower.  I  unhesitatingly  assented,  in  no  way  intim- 
idated by  his  assertion  that  the  stairs  were  somewhat  bad.  I  have 
ascended  and  descended  mSny  hits,  both  natural  and  artificial,  in 
Alps,  Apennines,  and  Pyr6n6es,  but  I  think  that  my  attainment  of  the 
dizzy  summit  of  the  tower  of  Relchenberg  is  the  ci-owning  feat  of 
these  adventures.  T6  describe  the  steps  as  somewhat  bad  is  giving 
them  a  character  infinitely  above  th§ir  deserts.  Where  steps  existed 
they  were  generally  very  ruinous  indeed ;  but  this  wlU  not  half  so 
bad  as  th§ir  total  absence  at  alarmingly  frequent  occasions.  These 
awful  gaps,  which  enabled  one  t5  see  yawning  abysses,  were  patched 
with  the  frailest  and  rudest  scaffolding  imaginable,  up  which  the 
guide  scrambled  with  no  apparent  fear.  But  I  confess  that  his  exam- 
ple did  not  inspire  me  with  confidence  in  the. stability  of  his  work; 
and  I  d6  sincerely  believe  that  if  he  lures  many  more  tourists  t5  the 
top  of  the  tower  without  strengthening  his  miserable  scaffolding,  he 
will  have  t6  answer  for  the  death  of  some  traveler  whdse  exploratory 
zeal  may  outrun  his  discretion.  In  my  case,  exercising  a  cat-like 
l>recaution,  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  tower  in  safety ;  but  my  enjoy- 
ment was  considerably  lessened  by  the  painful  conviction  which 
pressed  heavily  on  me,  that  I  had  t5  descend  by  the  same  means  that 
I  had  ascended.    The  warder  from  the  eyrie  of  Relchenberg  must 
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have  been  a  far-sedn^  bird.  The  extent  of  co&ntry  commanded  is 
immense ;  and  long  before  a  hostile  band  could  have  appeared  before 
the  castle  gates  its  inmates  must  have  been  warned  of  the  impending 
danger.  The  usual  route  td  Beichenberg  lies  throu  the  valley  of 
Patersberg;  but  the  sketcher  will  dd  well  td  leave  the  road  a  little 
beyond  the  village  of  that  name,  and  continue  his  course  along  a  path 
td  the  rit,  which  passes  throu  fields.  Adopting  this  cdurse,  he  will 
obtain  a  glorious  vue  of  this  magnificent  castle;  whereas  by  folloing 
the  valley  road,  the  ruin  is  hardly  seen  at  all  until  the  visitor  is  im- 
mediately under  it.  I  turned  from  Beichenberg  with  regret,  and 
mdved  Ungeringly  homewards ;  nor  did  I  Idse  sit  of  its  lofty  tower 
until —  The  pensive  evening  deepened  intd  nit. 

16.  I  will  not  pause  td  tell  of  other  excursions  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Goar ;  of  explorings  int6  mountain-recesses  lined  with  waving 
trees  which  shoot  out  th^lr  branches  and  locl^s,  intercepting  the  glar- 
ing lit  of  day,  yet  shedding  beneath  a  beautiful  green,  sober  lustre,  a 
subdued  and  enchanting  illumination.  Amid  such  places,  and  there 
are  miny  round  St.  Goar,  in  which,  t5  be  sure,  the  fast  tourist  intrudes 
not,  I  spent  many  hours.  It  is  in  spot«  like  these  that  the  sketcher 
drinks  poetry  throu  his  eyes,  and  impresses  it  on  his  paper.  For  it  is 
not  that  which  is  seen  by  the  eyes  alont  which  constitutes  a  pleasing 
picture.  There  are  tints  and  outlines  that  derive  half  th^r  charm 
from  uncertainty;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  feeling  artist  to  inter- 
pret these  arit. 

10.  Of  the  towns  above  St.  GK>ar,  those  of  Oberwesel  and  Bachar- 
ach  are  the  most  interesting  t5  the  sketcher.  Oberwesel  alone  would 
furnish  work  for  some  days,  and  Bacharaeh  is  full  of  delicious  bits. 
T5  the  lover  of  good  Rhenish  wine,  the  latter  town  has  especial  claiias 
for  admiration:  and  Its  very  name  is  significant  ot  its  wine-producing 
qualities.  The  tourist  will,  however,  be  better  prepared  td  endorse 
these  testimonials  in  favor  of  the  wine  of  Bacharaeh  when  he  becomes 
personally  aware  of  its  excellence.    Let  him  go  intd  the  'Post*  in  that 
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town,  and  ask  td  be  supplied  with  a  bottle  of  th§ir  best  wine,  and  if 
he  be  furnished  with  as  good  a  specimen  as  fell  td  ray  lot,  he  will 
agree  that  Pius  II.  was  no  bad  judge  of  the  good  things  of  this  world 
when  he  had  a  tun  of  Bacharach  wine  transported  annually  td  Rome 
for  his  especial  use.  ThSre  are  mSny  5ther  localities  on  the  Rhein  as 
hily  favored  for  their  wine-producing  qualities  as  Bacharach ;  and  I 
have  often  stumbled  on  a  rare  bottle  of  delicious  wine  wh§re  I  least 
expected  td  meet  with  it;  while  as  often  precisely  in  those  places 
where  good  wine  dt  t5  be  found,  the  traveler  is  presented  with  some 
wretched  stuff  libelling  its  label.  The  waving  woods  and  azure^med 
mountains  were  soon  t5  be  exchanged  for  the  smoke  of  cities.  I  left 
them  with  regret;  for  the  charms  of  the  region  I  had  been  wandering 
in  far  exceeded  my  expectations ;  and  I  wondered  more  than  ever  how 
it  happens  that  thousands  of  my  cotintrymen  rush  frantically  td  dis- 
tant and  comparatively  uninteresting  places,  and  leave  unvisited 
scenes  of  beauty  which  lie  almost  at  th§ir  ddor. 

17.  The  sun  came  out  of  the  cloud  as  we  passed  Oberwesel,  with 
its  tall  round  tower,  and  the  lit  shining  throu  the  ruined  arches  of 
Schonberg  castle,  made  brdad  bars  of  lit  and  shiide  in  the  still  misty 
air.  A  rainbo  sprang  from  the  Rhein,  and  lay  bntly  on  the  mountain 
side,  coloring  vineyard  and  crag,  in  the  most  singular  beauty,  while 
its  second  reflection  faintly  arched  like  a  glory  above  the  hi  summits. 
In  the  bed  of  the  river  were  the  7  countesses  of  Schonberg,  turned 
intd  7  rocks  for  th§ir  cruelty  and  hard-hefirtedness  towards  the  knits 
whdm  thSir  beauty  had  made  captive.  In  front,  at  a  little  distance 
was  the  castle  of  Pfalz,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  from  the  hits 
above  Caub  frowned  the  crumbling  citadel  of  Gutenfels.  Imagine  all 
this,  and  tell  me  if  it  is  not  a  picture  whdse  memory  should  last  a 
life-time !  We  came  at  last  td  Bingen,  the  sotkthem  gate  of  the  in- 
lands. Here,  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  is  the  old 
Mouse  tower  wh§re  Bishop  Hatto  was  eaten  by  the  rats  for  his  wicked 
deeds.'  Passing  Rudesheim  and  Qeissenheim,  celebrated  for  th§ir 
wines,  at  sunset,  we  watched  the  varied  shore  in  the  groing  darkness. 
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till  like  a  line  of  8tai*8  across  the  water,  we  saw  before  us  the  bridge 
of  Hainz.  The  next  morning  I  parted  from  my  friends,  wh5  were 
going  t6  Heidelberg  bj  way  of  Hannheim.  and  set  out  alone  for 
Frankfurt.  The  cars  passed  throu  Hochheim.  whdse  wines  are  cele- 
brated all  over  the  world ;  th§re  is  little  t5  interest  the  traveler  till  he 
arrives  at  Frankfurt,  whdse  spires  are  seen  rising  from  groves  as  he 
approaches.  I  left  the  next  morning  in  the  omnibus  for  Heidelberg. 
We  passed  throu  Sachsenhausen  and  ascended  a  long  hill  td  the 
watch-tower,  whence  thSre  is  a  beautiful  vue  of  the  Main  valley. 
Four  hours^  driving  over  the  monotonous  plain,  brdt  me  16  Darmstadt. 
After  leaving  Darmstadt  we  entered  upon  the  Bergstrasse,^  of  Mount- 
ain-way, leading  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  chain  which  extends 
all  tiie  way  t6  Heidelberg  on  the  left,  while  on  the  rit  stretches  far 
away  the  Rheinplain,  across  which  we  saw  the  dim  outline  of  the 
Donnersberg.  in  France  [  i.  e.,  Elsass.]  Hie  hills  are  crowned  with 
castles  and  th^ir  sides  loaded  with  vines ;  along  the  road  the  rich  green 
foliage  of  the  walnut  trees  arched  and  nearly  met  above  us.  The  sun 
shon  warm  and  brit,  and  every  body  appeared  busy  and  contented 
and  happy.  All  we  met  had  smiling  countenances.  In  some  places 
we  saw  whole  families  sitting  under  the  trees  shelling  the  nuts  th§y 
had  beaten  down,  while  others  Vere  returning  from  the  vineyards, 
laden  with  baskets  of  purple  and  white  grapes,  llie  ,«cene  seemed  td 
realize  all  I  had  read  of  the  happiness  of  the  German  peasantry,  and 
the  pastoral  beauty  of  the  German  plains.  We  passed  the  ruined 
castles  of  Auerfiach  and  Starkenburg.  and  Burg  Windeck.  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain  near  Weinhelm.  and  finally  came  t6  the  Heiligen- 
berg  or  Holy  Mountain,  garding  the  entrance  int5  the  Odenwald^  by 
the  valley  of  the  Neckar.  As  we  wound  around  its  base  td  the  river, 
the  Kaiserstuhl  rose  before  us.  with  the  mlty  castle  hanging  upon  its 
side  and  Heidelberg**  at  its  feet.  It  was  a  most  strikingly  beautiful 
scene,  and  for  a  moment  I  felt  inclined  t5  assent  td  the  remark  of  my 

•  See  No.  71  of  TRAVEL,  The  Odenwald. 
—  See  No,  a  of  TRAVEL,   Hridelbebo. 
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bad-French  acquaintance — **An\erica  is  not  beautiful— Heidelberg  is 
beautiful  I"  The  sun  had  just  set  as  we  turned  the  comer  of  the  Holy 
Mountain  and  drove  up  the  bank  of  the  Neckar;  all  the  chimes  of 
Heidelberg  began  suddenly  td  ring  and  a  cannon  by  the  river-side  was 
fired  every,  minute — the  sound  echoing  5  times  distinctly  from  mount- 
ain back  t5  mountain,  and  finally  crushing  far  ofi",  along  the  distant 
hills  of  the  Odenwald.  It  was  the  birthday  of  the  grand-duke  of 
Baden,  and  these  rejoicings  were  for  the  closing  *f §te.^ 

18.  The  difierence  bet  ween  .the  rivers  is  that  of  the  cotintries.  The 
Rhein  is  a  narro  belt  of  turbid  water,  winding  among  the  vineyards 
which  wall  it  upon  each  side.  In  its  beautiful  reach  between  Bingen 
and  Bonn,  the  only  beautiful  part  of  the  river,  except  near  Lake 
Constanz.  it  has  no  shores  but  vineyarded  hill-sides,  and  occasionally 
a  narro  grain  field  in  f  r3nt  of  them.  There  are  no  trees,  no  varieties 
of  outline ;  and  the  vines,  regularly  planted  and  kept  short  for  wine, 
not  left  to  luxuriate  at  length,  for  beauty,  are  a  little  formal  in  th§lr 
impression.  The  castles — the  want  of  which  upon  the  Hudson's  shores 
is  so  lamented — are  not  imposing,  but  romantic.  They  are  rather 
small  and  toy-like,  and  stand  like  small  sentries  upon  small  hills  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  small  valleys.  But  thSy  are  Interesting 
enuf  to  make  traditions,  .  »,  .  The  Rhein  Is  the  theme  and  mistress  of 
romance  and  song — altho,  t5  mSny  of  us,  that  fame  be  only  tradition- 
al, llie  Rhein  songs,  both  those  which  directly  celebrate  Its  beauty, 
and  those  which  are  ballads  of  life  upon  its  banks,  are  among  the 
most  sonorous  in  the  songful  German  literature.  It  U  the  Rhein  wine — 
pure  Rhenish,  the  blood  of  the  life  which  blooms  along  these  monot- 
onous hill-sides,  which  is  the  wine  poetic  that  routs  all  the  temper- 
ance societies.  The  foliage  of  the  vine  is  fair  and  lustrous.  It 
wreathes  the  hot  hills  with  a  gorgeous  garland,  and  makes  the  day 
upon  the  Rhein  a  festival.  Then  the  old  crumbling  castles.  If  vague 
in  fame,  ai-e  so  much  the  more  suggestive ;  and  from  one  shattered 
buttress  to  another,  miles  away  on  a  distant  hlU-top,  the  gay  wine- 
garland  sweeps,  alive  now,  as  much  as  ever ;  and  by  the  vivid  con- 
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trasts  softens  the  suggestion  and  deepens  the  dellt.  Near  St.  Gk>ar 
70U  glide  under  the  rock  of  the  Lorelei.  Heine,  in  one  of  the  most 
tender  of  his  songs,  relates  its  in5umf  ul  tradition,  which  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  wildest  of  the  Rhein. 

I  kno  not  what  it  presages, 

This  heart  with  sadness  frant; 
Tis  a  tale  of  the  olden  ages, 

That  will  not  from  my  tbdt. 

The  air  grOs  cool  and  darkles, 

The  Rhein  flOs  calmly  on, 
The  mountain  summit  sparkles 

In  the  lit  of  the  setting  sun. 

There  sits  in  soft  reclining 

A  maiden  w5ndrous  fair. 
With  golden  raiment  shining. 

And  combing  her  golden  batr. 

With  a  comb  of  gold  she  combs  it. 

And  combing  lo  slngetb  she, 
A  song  of  strange,  sweet  sadness, 

A  wonderful  melody. 

The  sailor  shudders  as  o'er  blm 

The  strain  comes  floating  by ; 
He  sees  not  the  cliffii  before  him, 

He  Only  IooIls  on  hi. 

Ah  I  round  him  the  dark  waves  flinging 
Their  arms,  draw  him  slOly  down,— 

And  this  with  her  wild,  sweet  singing. 
The  Lorelei  has  done. 

These  are  the  genuine  delfts  of  the  Rhein.  Th^y  are  those  of  ro- 
mantic association  and  suggestion.  They  are  those  which  are  possible 
only  in  an  old  and  storied  coiintry.  It  is  not  what  you  see  th^re,  but 
what  you  feel  throu  what  you  see,  which  charms  you ; — ^the  wild 
grape  in  our  woods  from  the  association  with  the  Rhenish  vineyards, 
and  thgy  in  turn  from  their  association  with  the  glory  of  the  grape  in 
all  literature  and  tradition.  ...  I  kno  that  romance  is  in  the  poet's 
he^,  and  not  in  the  outward  forms  he  sees.    But  there  is  a  technical 
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material  of  romance — ^the  moon-lit,  a  ruin,  an  Italian  girl,  for  instance 
— which  is  useful  in  begetting  a  romantic  mood  of  mind,  as  a  quota- 
tion will  often  suggest  verses  which  haunt  you  all  day  long.  And  it 
Is  in  this  material  that  the  Rhein  is  so  rich. 

iFrom  '*Fruser*8  Ma^^lne^  (abridg^ed)  June,  1853.  except  f  ^  2, 5,  &  16, 
which  are  from  article  by  Norman  Macleod  (in  "(Jood  Worda,**  June,  1863). 
firs,  9,  &  17  which  are  from  IJayard  Taylor's  "Views  Afoot"  (N.  Y. 
1846),  and  II 18,  which  is  from  G;  w  :  Curtis^'* Lotus  Eating,"  N.  Y.,  1862. 

SA  myth,  of  cdurse.  See  3.  B.  Gould's  '^Curious  Myths,"  1869  ed.,  &  **La 
Tour  des  Soaris."  par  Felix  Liebrecht,  Bruxelles,  1855. 

19.  Thtt  restoration,  as  it  is  stvled,  of  edifices,  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a 
monstrous  fiction,  and  f  s  as  unsatisfiictory  as  impossible.  Theatrllized  Stolz- 
enfels  is  a  glaring  example  of  the  monstrositv  which  may  l>e  bred  from 
restoration,  with  its  puste-board  battlements  and  tawdry  gothic  ornaments. 

20.  From  St.  Goar  we  toolc  the  railway  t5  Capellen,  and  once  more  allted, 
in  order  td  visit  Stolzenfels.  This  castle,  piled  on  a  projectmg  crag,  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  river,  is  a  modem  restoration  by  king  Wilhelm  I.  of 
Prussia,  at  that  time  crown-prince,  of  the  feudal  fortrcMS.  with  all  its  antique 
^•properties"  and  appliances,  from  drawbridge  and  portcullis,  up  td  the  hi 
macbicolated  tower.  The  interior,  tho  itself  modem,  is  most  interesting  as 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  ancient  ^'schloss. "  The  prince  also  gathered 
here  a  fine  collection  of  mediaeval  furniture  and  curiosities,  but  above  all,  a 
marvellous  display  of  old  drinking  cups  and  wassail  bOls.  The  dining-hall 
is  a  very  museum  of  tankards  of  every  device  and  dimension. 


Explanation  of  Accents  : —  &  »  a  in  are  (not  as  in  "bare*')  ; 
aa-a  in  was  (not  as  in  "has")  ;  a»a  in  any  (not  as  in  "ant")  ;  e  as 
in  hear  (not  as  in  "health"  or  "heArt"  or  "bear"  or  "garl")  ;  6 
— «  e  in  there  and  their  (not  as  in  "here"  or  "were")  ;  i  ^'i  in  lie 
(not  as  in  "lief"  or  friend)  ;  5  =»  o  in  four  (not  as  in  "our"  or 
"your"),  or  in  post  (not  as  in  **cdst"),  or  in  bowl  (not  as  in 
"howl,"  or  in  rove  (not  as  in  "love,"  or  "move")';  6  «=  o  in 
gone  (not  as  in  "bone"  or  "one")  ;  6  -«  o  in  work  (not  as 
in  "pork")  ;  o  «  o  in  do(not  aa  in  "so"),  or  in  "move"  (not 
as  in  "rove,"  or  "love")  ;  o  =—  o  in  one  (not  as    in    g6ne.) 


Published  by  W:  M.  Oriswold^ Cambridge  (Mass.) ^  U.S. 
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From  Heidelberg  to  Nurioberg. 


BT  BATARD  TAYLOR.^ 


1.  On  leaving  Frankfurt,  I  decided  t6  take  Niirnberg  in 
my  route  to  Vienna.  The  usual  track,  via  Stuttgart,  Ulm,  and 
Mtinchen,  was  familiar  t5  me,  from  having  measured  the  whole 
of  it,  step  by  step.  There  remained,  however,  for  moi^  than 
f  of  the  distance,  a  new  route,  part  of  which  I  had  never  seen 
described,  and  which  the  guide-books  but  barely  hinted  at — a 
wild,  hilly  region  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Neckar  and 
the  Main.  This,  I  imagined,  would  amply  repay  the  fatigue  of 
a  foot- journey  and  the  additional  time  required  to  explore  it. 
With  two  companions,  I  made  the  necessary  outlay  for  knap- 
sacks, forwarded  my  hea\^  luggage  by  post  to  Regensburg, 
and  left  Heidelberg  at  sunrise,  by  the  little  Neckar  steamer.* 
The  first  4  miles  of  our  way  were  familiar  to  me,  and  in  the 
fresh,  cool  beauty  of  the  morning,  I  amused  myself  by  tracing 
the  road  on  which  I  traveled  in  1845,  weary  and  foot-sore,  and 
with  only  2  kreutzers  in  my  pocket.  Beyond  Neckai^emiind, 
the  bold,  wooded  mountains  (now  touched  with  their  first 
autumnal  tints)  embrace  the  river  more  closely,  leaving  but  a 
narro  strip  of  greenest  turf  next  the  water's  edge.  The  steam- 
er bent  and  shook  as  it  worked  its  way  sloly  throu  the  rapids. 
Three  tall  cranes  fleT%  before  us  from  point  to  point,  at  times 
aliting  on  the  grass  t6  wait  our  approach.  Opposite  Neckar- 
ateinachy  which,  with  its  4  ruined  castles,  sits  in  the  centre  of  a 
semicircle  of  hills,  we  saw  the  fortress  of  Dilsberg,  crowning 
the  summit  of  an  isolated  peak.  The  Neckar,  beyond  this 
place,  presents  a  succession  of  charming  landscapes.     Folded 

*  For  an  account  ofiho  voyage  up  tko  Keduwt  8oe  JTo,  8  of  TRA  FSL. 
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lovingly  in  the  heArt  of  the  mountains,  its  waters  now  mirror  the 
rich  foliage  of  the  beech,  ash,  and  maple,  now  the  dark  monot- 
ony of  the  fir,  and  the  open  and  smiling  beauty  of  the  fields  of 
com  and  vine.  Tho  not  so  rich  in  historic  interest  as  the 
Rhein,  nor  so  bold  in  its  features,  its  landscapes  present  the 
same  enchanting  variety,  touched  with  a  melloer  grace  and  a 
tenderer  human  sentiment.  Here  th^re  is  little  to  remind  one 
of  battle  and  bloodshed.  The  quiet  villages,  nestled  atk  the 
entrances  of  yet  \irgin  valleys  winding  into  the  hills,  are 
dropping  to  pieces  only  by  age,  and  the  sombre  coloring  of  the 
Middle  Age,  which  they  still  wear,  does  no  violence  to  the 
peaceful  repose  of  the  cultivated  slopes  behind  them. 

2.  We  passed  Eherbachy  a  fine  old  town,  situated  in  the 
lap  of  a  beautiful  amfitheatre  of  hills  and  overlooked  by  the 
lofty  Katzenbuckel  (Cafs-Back),  the  hiest  peak  of  the  Oden- 
wald.*  Beyond  this  feline  hump,  which  is  arched  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  indignation,  the  mountains  are  loer  and  the  wild 
woods  stand  back  to  give  place  to  the'  vine.  At  Neckarelz^  our 
little  steamer  ran  her  nose  against  the  bank  and  we  jumped 
ashore  on  the  green  turf.  FoUoing  a  road  which  led  up  the 
valley  of  the  £lz,  we  passed  throu  the  stately  town  of  Mosbach 
and  took  a  by-way  leading  over  the  hills  to  Mockmiihl,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jaxt.  Just  as  we  gained  the  hit,  the  sun,  which 
had  been  obscured  all  day,  broke  throu  the  clouds  and  poured 
over  the  landscape  such  long,  golden  sun-lits,  that  in  th^ir 
splendor  the  plowed  fields,  the  acres  of  turnips  and  beets,  and 
even  the  stones  piled  by  the  wayside,  were  glorified.  But  soon 
the  shados  grew  longer  and  cooler,  a^  nit  came  on  as  we 
reached  a  village  called  BiUigheim^  sunk  in  a  deep  valley.  At 
daybreak  next  moniing,  we  resumed  our  knapsacks.  It  had 
rained  in  the  nit,  and  the  by-road  was  very  slippery,  but  after 
crossing  the  border  Into  ^Wiirtemberg,  we  found  a  better  path, 
leading  down  throu  forests  of  beech  and  oak  into  the  green 

*  JW*  <m  account  of  a  tour  throu  the  Odonvoald  3f  JTo,  71  </  TRA  VBL, 
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mcados  of  the  Jaxt.  After  striking  the  Jaxt,  a  bold,  rapid 
stream,  coursing  round  abinipt  points  and  throu  wide  amfitbie- 
atres  of  vine-hills,  we  foUoed  its  banks  for  several  miles,  pass- 
ing a  succession  of  emerald  meados,  starred  with  the  blossoms 
of  the  colchicum.  The  Mies  up  and  down  the  stream  were  re- 
markably lovely.  In  one  place  we  passed  along  the  sides  of  a 
natural  amfitheatre,  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  The  stone  terraces 
built  for  the  vines  mit  have  served  for  regular  ros  of  seats,  from 
which  500,000  spectators  could  look  on  the  tilting-ground  of 
the  beautiful  plain  belo.  At  Jaxthausen,  an  ancient  and 
picturesq  village  on  the  rit  bank,  we  halted  to  see  the  castle  of 
Berlichingejij*  in  which  Goetz  was  born,  and  where  he  spent 
most  of  his  days.  It  is  a  plain,  square  structure,  still  retaining 
its  moat  and  draw-bridge,  tho  the  buildings  are  beginning  to 
sho  tlie  wear  of  5  centuries. 

3.  After  leaving  Jaxthausen,  we  crossed  a  M  and  narro 
plateau  of  grazing  land,  and  descended  by  a  wild  glen  into  the 
valley  of  the  Kocher.  For  the  rest  of  the  day,  our  road  led  up 
the  stream,  throu  enchanting  scenery.  For  rich  pastoral  beauty, 
I  kno  no  valley  in  Germany  surpassing  the  Kochertal.  Sunk 
deep  between  mountains  which  are  covered  with  vine-ten  aces  to 
th6ir  very  tops,  the  river  has  yet  no  bold  and  abrupt  banks, 
but  wanders  with  a  devious  will  throu  long  reaches  of  meado- 
land,  green  and  flowery  as  in  mid-May.  Every  turn  of  the  hills 
opened  to  us  a  new  valley,  each  with  a  little  town  in  its  centre. 
These  towns,  which  occur  at  intervals  of  half  a  league,  preserve 
entire  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  Middle  Age,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  no  new  buying  has  been  erected  in  them  for  cen- 
turies. The  Kochertal  lies  in  the  he  Art  of  a  region  which  is 
touched  by  no  modern  route  of  travel,  and  preserves,  with 
scarce  a  change,  a  faithful  picture  of  ancient  Germany.  To- 
wards sunset,  we  climbed  the  side  of  a  long  hill,  whence  we 
could  overlook  the  valley  for  many  a  league  before  and  behind 
us.     At  our  feet  lay  the  town  of  Kunelsau^  half  embosomed  in 
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forests  which  descended  from  the  rugged  hits  in  its  rear.  The 
massive  white  front  of  a  castle  belonging  to  the  'fursf  of 
Ehringen,  rose  above  the  banks  of  the  Kocher,  domineering  the 
dark,  pointed  gables  and  mossy  roofs  of  the  old  place.  A 
mountain  stream,  leaping  from  the  forests,  passes  into  the 
streets,  roars  throu  an  arch  under  the  'Rathaus'  at  the  head  of 
the  public  square,  wh^re  2  flits  of  stone  steps  lead  down  to  its 
bed,  and  then  disappeai-s  under  the  pavement.  We  saw  but 
little  of  the  town,  for  it  was  dark,  and  we  were  somewhat  stiff 
from  a  walk  of  25  miles.  We  left  the  Kocher  at  dawn,  and 
crossed  a  stretch  of  cold  upland  to  Langenberg,  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Jaxt,  where  we  breakfasted.  The  rest  of  tlie 
day's  jom'uey,  for  more  than  20  miles,  lay  across  a  hi  and 
somewhat  ban-en  table-land  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Neckar 
from  those  of  the  Main.  The  land  is  devoted  principally  to 
grazing  and  the  more  hardy  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables,  but 
here  and  th^i-e  the  i*oad  skirts  fine  forests  of  fir.  The  villages, 
which  are  rare,  are  small,  and  have  an  aspect  of  poverty.  We 
learned,  too  late  to  take  advantage  of  the  information,  that  the 
great  Fair  of  Roth-am-See  was  being  held  in  the  meados  of 
Musbach,  not  more  than  a  league  out  of  oiu*  way.  This  Fair, 
which  has  been  held  on  the  same  meado  for  several  centuries,  is 
probably  the  most  peculiar  in  Germany,  as  it  is  frequented 
principally  by  the  peasants  of  Schwaben  and  Franken,  and  ex- 
hibits many  curious  usages,  which  elsewhere  have  passed  away. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  we  saw,  under  a  dark  and  gusty  sky,  the 
towers  of  the  venerable  city  of  Rothenhurg.  It  was  apparently 
built  on  a  rise  in  the  plain,  but  on  appro^hing  nearer,  we  found 
that  its  walls  overhung  the  brink  of  a  deep  gorge,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  flos  the  Tauber,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Main.  Even  from 
the  little  I  saw  of  it  on  approachmg  I  felt  sure  it  would  richly 
repay  a  longer  tramp  than  we  had  made.  Everything  about  it 
is  fresh  and  unhackneyed.  The  landlord  said  we  were  the  first 
native  Americans  he  ever  saw. 
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4.  ROTHENBURG— the  name  of  which  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  guide-books — is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable 
places  in  all  Germany.  Founded  before  800,  and  till  the  12th 
century  under  the  dominion  of  the  counts  of  Rothenburg,  it  was 
for  700  years  a  free-city  of  the  German  Empire,  having  under 
its  jurisdiction  143  villages,  and  was  incorporated  in  Bavaria  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  As  the  chief  city  in 
the  province  of  Mittel-Franken,  it  has  always  been  an  important 
place,  and  throu  its  present  isolated  position  (being  at  some 
distance  from  any  traveled  route) ,  still  preserves  much  of  its 
ancient  appearance*  and  character.  The  inn  is  built  against  the 
city  wall,  and  dur  windo  looked  down  into  the  deep  and  rugg^ 
gorge  of  the  Tauber.  A  fortress  formerly  crowned  the  very 
point  of  the  headland,  around  which  the  river  winds,  almost  in- 
sulating the  city,  and  making  it,  except  on  the  side  towards  the 
table-land,  next  to  impregnable.'® 

5.  Early  next  morning,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  City 
School  called  to  accompany  us  throu  the  city.  The  weather  was 
dull  and  rainy,  and  we  had  time  5nly  to  visit  the  principal 
plaees.  We  went  first  to  the  Rathaus,  passing  on  our  way  a 
quaint  building  with  a  richly  ornamented  gable,  in  which  Sultan 
Bajazet  lodged  when  on  his  visit  to  the  German  Emperor.  The 
Rathaus  has  a  stately  front  in  the  Italian  style,  a  curious-  wind- 
ing staircase,  and  the  dark  old  hall  in  which  Tilly  drank  with 
the  Senate.  Our  conductor  led  us  throu  many  dusty  chambers 
to  a  steep  wooden  stairway  mounting  into  the  tower.  After  a 
long  journey,  we  came  into  a  little  hot  room,  nearly  half  of 
which  was  occupied  by  a  German  stove.  The  only  inhabitants 
were  an  old  man  and  a  clock.  The  former  placed  a  ladder 
against  the  cieling,  opened  a  trap-d5or,  and  disappeared  throu 
it.  I  squeezed  throu  after  him,  felt  the  rain  dash  in  my  face, 
and  then  turned  away,  faint  with  the  giddy  vue.  The  slit  para- 
pet aix)und  the  top  of  the  tower  overhung  its  base,  and  in  the 
wind  and  driving  mist  I  seemed  swinging,  not  only  over  the 
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city,  but  over  the  chasm  far  belo  it.  Beyond  this,  and  across 
its  rugged  walls,  I  looked  out  on  the  wide  sweep  of  the  plain, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a  misty  range  of  hills.  Savage  and 
strange  as  the  landscape  was,  I  had  scarcely  nerve  enuf  to  bear 
the  sit. 

6,  As  the  rain  continued,  we  hired  a  carriage  for  5  florins 
(about  $2),  to  convey  us  t6  Anspach,  a  distance  of  25  miles. 
The  road  lies  throu  a  barren,  upland,  crossed  by  2  or  3  ranges 
of  hills,  covered  with  forests  of  fir.  Anspach  is  a  dull  town  of 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  but  has  a  magnificent  'Residenz'  and 
gardens.  While  our  carriage  was  getting  ready  for  Ndmberg, 
we  took  a  walk  in  the  superb  avenues  of  lindens  now  gleaming 
golden  in  th^ir  autumnal  leaves. ^^ 

7,  No  one  knos  Germany,  wh6  has  not  visited  NURN- 
BERG. In  other  cities  you  see  the  ruins  of  German  Art  and 
German  life  in  the  Middle  Age;  here  you  see  that  Art  pre- 
served, that  life  vital  in  all  its  quaint  forms  and  expressions.^^ 
You  are  not  reminded  of  the  Past,  for  you  live  in  it.  It  requires 
as  great  an  effort  t5  recall  the  Present,  as  it  does  elsewhere  to 
foi^et  it.  And  the  age  into  which  you  step,  on  leaving  the  19th 
century  which  has  steamed  you  hither  (for  the  railroad  brushes 
the  walls,  but  dares  not  pierce  them) ,  is  not  stem  or  harsh  in  its 
aspect.  Its  ruder  outlines  are  softened,  its  shadoy  places  glori- 
fied, by  the  divine  lit  of  art.  With  its  crooked  streets,  gro- 
tesq,  pointed  gables,  and  peaked  roofs,  wandering  into  a  be- 
wildering variety  of  outlines,  Ntirnberg  still  ministers  to  that 
passion  whereof  it  was  once  the  chosen  seat — the  love  of  the 
beautiful.  Painting,  Poetry,  and  Sculpture  once  dwelt  here, 
and  th^ir  sign-manual  is  Beauty — Beauty  in  one  of  her  wayward 
moods,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  dear  to  those  who  love  her 
under  all  her  forms. 

8,  The  situation  of  the  city  is  peculiar,  and  in  the  hiest  de- 
gree picturesq.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  Regnitz  into  2  nearly 
equal  parts,  called,  from  the  2  grand  churches  th£y  contain,  the 
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Loi'enz  side,  and  the  Sebald  side.  The  river  washes  the  walls 
of  the  houses,  and  is  spanned  by  a  number  of  bridges,  one  of 
which,  from  its  form,  is  named  the  Rialto.  ThSre  is  also  a 
Bridge  of  Sis,  leading  to  the  pnson.  A  number  of  mill- 
wheels  turn  in  the  stream,  which  makes  its  entrance  into  and 
exit  from  the  city  throu  arches  in  the  walls.  The  Sebald  side 
ascends  towards  the  north,  and  you  climb  steep  streets  lined 
with  the  houses  of  the  old  patincians,  to  the  Castle,  which  is 
built  on  a  massive  sandstone  crag,  o\^erhanging  the  city.  The 
battlements  command  wide  and  beautiful  vues  on  every  side. 
On  the  morning  of  my  visit,  the  sky  was  clear  and  soft,  and  I 
could  see  the  br6ad  meados  stretching  away  till  they  met  the 
blue  Franconian  mountains  in  the  N.  E.  Belo  me  yawned  the 
great  moat,  50  feet  deep  and  100  feet  wide,  still  suiTounding  the 
city  walls^  From  the  opposite  battlement,  the  city  sloped  to  the 
river,  but  rose  again  from  the  other  side — a  mass  of  quaint 
notched  gables,  sharp  roofs,  broken  with  wlndds  of  every  fashion, 
turrets  and  Gothic  pinnacles,  shooting  up  so  thickly  that  the 
spires  of  St.  Sebald  and  St.  Lorenz  seemed  but  older  plants 
which  had  been  allowed  to  run  to  seed.  Th6y  blossomed  nat- 
urally from  a  bed  of  such  architecture.  The  4  round  towers  of 
Diirer,  in  thdir  design  the  perfection  of  simple  strength,  mai'k 
the  4  points  of  the  compass.  Beyond  them,  and  over  the  wall 
and  moat,  and  scattered  buildings  outside,  spreads  the  fruitful 
plain  of  Franken. 

9.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the  site  of  Nurn- 
berg.  My  time  was  too  short  to  d6  them  justice,  yet  long  enuf 
to  receive  some  impressions  which  I  shall  never  forget.  Of 
couree  I  visited  the  Rathaus,  and  the  Picture  Gallery,  where  I 
was  most  8ti*uck  with  Diirer's  ^^St.  Peter;"  and  Ranch's  bronze 
statue  of  Diirer  himself ;  and  the  Beautiful  Fountain,  a  speci- 
men of  the  purest  Gothic,  which  furnished  the  idea  for  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Monument  in  Pklinbui^h ;  and  the  little  Goose- 
herd,  a  cunning  fountain,  representing  a  mannikin  with  2  geese 
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under  his  arm ;  and  the  Castle  Well,  cut  800  feet  throu  the  rock ; 
and  the  Gymnasium  founded  by  Melancthon,  with  many  other 
notewdrthy  buildings  and  monuments.  The  church-yard  of  St. 
John,  outside  of  the  city  walls,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
cemeteries  in  Europe.  The  graves  are  ranged  in  ros,  and  each 
is  covered  with  a  ponderous  slab  of  sandstone,  raised  on  a 
foundation,  and  i-egularly  numbered  from  1  to  about  2,000. 
Th^y  nearly  all  date  beyond  the  last  century,  and  some  are  so 
old  as  to  have  lost  every  trace  of  th^ir  original  inscriptions. 
The  moss  has  eaten  into  their  cre\'ices,  the  sharp  corners  are 
rounded  and  broken,  and  th^y  lie  as  shapeless  as  so  many 
holders  left  by  the  Deluge.  Among  them  I  found  the  resting- 
place  of  Durer,  which  has  been  carefully  restored ;  of  Hans 
Sachs,  with  a  poor  specimen  of  his  poetiy  upon  it ;  of  Peter 
Vischer,  of  Veit  Stoss,  and,  lastly,  of  the  good  Willibald  Pkk- 
heimer,  ever  to  be  remembered  as  Diirer's  friend.  A  few 
flowers  were  gming  rankly  about  the  comers  of  the  stones,  but 
so  desolated  and  ruined  is  the  aspect  of  the  place,  that  even 
without  the  prohibition  posted  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate, 
no  one  would  venture  to  pluck  them.  The  last  visit  I  made  was 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Lorenz — the  crown  of  all  that  Niimberg 
has  to  sho.  It  is  one  of  the  lai*gest  Gothic  churches  in  Eui'ope, 
and  more  impressive  than  any  I  have  seen,  except  St.  Ouen  in 
Rouen,  and  the  unfinished  cathedral  of  Coin.  The  nave  is  320 
feet  in  length  and  86  in  hit,  and  finished  in  a  style  so  rich  and 
harmonious  as  to  produce  the  finest  possible  effect.  Unlike  the 
minsters  of  Ulm  and  Strassburg,  whose  imposing  exteriors 
promise  too  much,  St.  Lorenz  startles  you  with  a  grandeur  you 
had  not  anticipated,  and  you  measure  with  breathless  dellt  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  the  columns,  the  single  arch  spanning  th« 
nave,  and  the  beautiful  intricacy  of  the  laced  and  intertwined 
ribs  of  the  chancel-roof.  You  foUo  the  guide  from  pillar  to  pil- 
lar, halting  to  contemplate  the  works  of  Wohlgemuth,  of  Diirer, 
of  Vischer,  Veit  Stoss,  and  the  other  cunning  artists  of  that 
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day ;  but  when  you  reach  the  pyx  (house  contaming  the  sacra- 
mental vessels)  of  Adam  Kraft,  th^re  you  will  stop,  and  thence- 
forth the  church  will  contain  little  else  wdrth  your  seeing.  This 
pyx  stands  beside  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  chancel,  and  spires 
upwards  like  a  fountain,  under  the  arch,  to  the  hit  of  more  than 
60  feet.  It  is  of  pui*e  white  sandstone,  and  of  the  most  rare 
and  wonderful  workmanship.  The  house  containing  the  vessels 
is  imbedded  in  an  arbor  of  vines,  forming  leafy  grottoes,  with 
niches  in  which  stand  statues  of  the  Apostles.  The  Gothic 
pinnacles  which  shoot  throu  this  canopy  of  foliage  bud  into  leafy 
ornaments  at  th^ir  tops,  and  bend  over  and  wave  downwards 
like  vines  swinging  in  the  air.  Upwards,  still  diminishing,  rises 
the  airy  traceiy  of  the  spire,  with  spray-like  needles  leaping 
from  every  angle,  till  at  the  summit,  where  you  expect  the 
crowning  ITtness  of  the  cross,  behold !  the  frail  stem  of  stone 
curves  like  a  flower-stalk,  and  hangs  in  the  air  a  last  tendril  over 
the  wondrous  arbor  out  of  which  it  grew. 

1  From  At  Home  and  Abroad,  Isi  Seriea  (abridged). 

s  The  Iron  Hand  of  GoeU  le  a  ateel  hand,  of  beaoiiftil  workmanahlp,  with  a  gaontlet 
of  the  aame  metal  reaching  nearly  to  thu  elbo,  by  which  it  waa  fitted  to  the  atump  of 
the  right  arm.  The  fingera  opened  and  doeed  by  aprings  in  the  wriat,  which  are  now 
useleM ;  the  thamb  is  atiU  perfect,  and  benda  its  iron  joinu  with  the  gr^  ateat  readinesa. 
With  the  hand  is  preserved  a  portrait  on  glass  of  Its  owner— a  heavy  Saxon  face,  bat 
firm,  true,  and  resolute  enaf  in  its  expresaion  for  him  who  was  called  **The  Last  of  the 
Enighta.*' 

10.  When  the  Rothenburg  knighU  returned  ft-om  the  Crusades,  th6y  w6re  struck 
with  the  singular  resemblance  between  the  position  of  the  city  and  that  of  Jerusalem — 
a  resemblance  to  which  many  later  travelers  have  testified.  The  Tauber,  far  belo  ua, 
was  the  Brook  Eedron;  opposite  rose  Mount  Olivet ;  further  down  the  gorge  was  the 
Pool  of  Slloam,  and  directly  under  us  a  little  chapel  marked  the  site  of  Gethsemane. 
Near  it  stands  an  old  church,  now  disused,  to  which,  in  former  times,  multitudes  made 
tliGlr  pilgrimage.  The  localities  wSre  carefully  compared  with  Jerusalem,  and  a  new 
Via  DoloroBa  was  made  along  the  sides  of  the  hill,  with  12  shrines  representing  the  12 
places  wh£re  Christ  rested  under  the  wdt  of  the  cross.  I  eould  still  trace  the  path,  tho 
the  shrines  are  gone,  and  the  pilgrims  come  no  longer.  The  ghostly  old  church  U  now 
called  the  'Eoboldskeller.' 

1 1 .  This  park  has  a  singular  and  melancholy  Interest  from  the  fact  that  Caspar 
Hauser  was  stabbed  here  on  the  14th  of  December  1833.  In  a  lonely  comer,  hidden  by 
thickets  which  always  keep  the  place  in  shado,  we  found  the  monument,  a  plain  shaft 
with  these  words,  and  no  more :  **Hic  oecuUU  oocuUq  occinu  e9i,"   The  name— which 
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yoa  always  pronoaneo  in  an  undertone  In  Oermany— it  not  mentioned.  And  yet,  hat 
for  the  deed  here  commemorated,  Caepar  Hauaer  (according  to  the  secret  popular  belieO 
would  haTo  been  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  at  this  day.  We  may  well  shrink  fh>m  lifting 
the  Tcil  w)iiob  covers  the  mystery  of  his  life,  when  it  conceals  a  strange  and  terrible  tale 
of  crime.  A  few  paces  distant  is  the  monument  of  the  poet  Uz,  a  pillar  crowned  with 
his  bust.  When  a  child,  I  read  an  account  of  the  murder  of  Caspar  Hauser,  at  the  time 
of  its  occurrence,  and  while  standing  on  the  spot,  every  word  of  the  story  came  back  to 
my  mmnory.  , 

19.  The  only  objecu  in  NUmberg  which  appear  old  are  the  tombstones.  Albert 
Ddrer'a  house,  on  the  hill,  under  the  walls  of  the  Castle,  keeps  its  rich,  red  coloring,  itx 
steep  gable  mounting  into  a  picturesq,  overhanging  balcony,  and  its  windos  of  stainrd 
glass,  as  if  he  wSre  still  within,  ready  to  welcome  his  fHend  Wiliibald.  As  you  walk  the 
streets,  you  think  of  him  as  a  livingvman ;  but  his  slab  in  the  church.yard  of  Bt.  John  is 
covered  with  the  moss  of  800  years.  **  Tls  Death  is  dead,  not  he.**  Over  the  door  of 
Hans  Sachs'  dwelling  bangs  his  portrait,  with  the  flowing  white  beard  so  well  beflttlng 
the  ^meistersKnger ;' and  if  you  go  th^re  at  mid.day,  you  may  partake  of  a  dish  of 
*bratwur8t*  which  would  have  furnished  Tlans  with  inspiration  for  at  least  6  odes.  In 
the  court-yard  of  the  Castle  thSrc  is  a  mighty  linden-tree,  green  and  f^ll  of  lusty  leaves 
which  the  fVost  seems  to  spare.  700  years  ago  that  tree  was  planted  th^re  by  the  hand 
of  the  Bmpress  Kunlgunde.  In  the  church  of  St.  Lorcnz,  thSy  sho  you  the  renowned 
pyx  by  Adam  Kraft  and  his  2  apprentices;  you  would  think  the  dust  of  thfilr  chiselling 
fresh  upon  it.  Contemplate  its  glorious  workmanship ;  and  if  your  eyes  do  not  fill  with 
tears — spontaneous  tribute  to  that  Beauty  which  is  a  perpetual  joy,  and  of  pity  for  its 
creator,  who  perished  In  obaenrlty  and  want-^ts  stony  leaves  and  blossoms  are  softer 
than  your  nature. 


Explanation  of  Accents  : —  A  —  a  in  are  (not  as  in  "bire"*)  ; 
a— a  in  was  (not  as  in  "has")  ;  a«a  in  any  (not  as  in  "ant")  ;  e  ^ 
ein  hear  (not  as  in  "health"  or  "heArt**  or  "bear"  or  "earl**)  ;  6 
■=  e  in  tJiere  and  their  (not  as  in  "here"  or  "were")  ;  i  -=  i  in  Zie 
(not  as  in  "l!ef"or  friend)  ;  5  —«  o  in  four  (not  as  in  "<5ur"  or 
"your"),  or  in  post  (not  as  in  "c6st"),  or  in  hotel  (not  as  in 
"howl,"  or  in  rove  (not  as  in  "love,"  or  "move")';  6  — «  o  in 
gone  (not  as  in  "bone"  or  "one")  ;  6  -=  o  in  work  (not  as 
in  "pork")  ;  6  =-  o  in  do(not  as  in  "so"),  or  in  ^^'tnove^'  (not 
as  in  "rove,"  or  "love")  ;  o  »■  o  in  one  (not  as    in    gdne.) 
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LAKE  MAGGTORE. 


BT  8A.RA.ir  (BUTLER)  WISTER.^ 


1.  They  lie  in  the  lap  of  the  mountains  like  Jewels  dropped 
from  the  sky,  and  Nature  has  lavished  her  love  and  man  his 
labor  on  the  setting.  By  political  geografy  thdy  belong  in 
part  to  Switzerland ;  but  if  th^re  be  any  force  in  the  theory  of 
natural  boundaries,  the  Alps  bar  her  claim  with  tremendous 
emfasis,  and  in  climate,  scenery,  religion,  custom,  and  speech 
they  are  Italian.  No  sooner  does  the  traveler  by  the  St. 
Gothard  railway  reach  LOCARNO,  the  firet  station  on  Lago 
Maggiore,  than  he  finds  another  heaven  and  another  earth  from 
those  which  vanished  when  he  entered  the  great  tunnel,  a  few 
hours  earlier.  The  mountain  peaks  are  sharper  and  more  ser- 
rate, the  curs'es  and  indentations  of  the  shoi*e  more  delicate, 
the  outlines  of  the  landscape  more  finished  and  perfect ;  the  lit 
is  at  once  softer  and  more  splendid,  the  sky  has  a  deeper  and 
more  tender  blue,  the  verdure  is  richer  and  darker ;  the  very 
weeds  give  the  wayside  the  grace  of  a  gaixlen  run  wild.  Al- 
ready there  are  terraced  vineyards  to  be  seen,  and  vines  tmined 
over  a  sort  of  trellised  arbor  called  *pergola,'  the  suppoils  of 
which  are  stone,— one  of  the  most  ancient  modes  of  groiug 
grapes  in  Italy, — and  orange  walks,  hanging  gai-dens,  arcades 
of  shrubbery,  walls  of  evergreen,  stone  stairways  and  balus- 
trades, pillars,  vases  and  fountains  among  the  flower  beds,  a 
different  cultivation,  a  different  style  of  gardening,  which  adorns 
the  humblest  plot.  The  gleaming  towns  upon  the  water's  edge 
have  iiTegular,  tiers  of  red-tiled  ix)ofs,  broken  by  arched  ix)rti- 
coes  in  the  attic  story,  by  slender  Lombard  bell-towei-s,  cuix)las, 
long,  blank  palace- fronts, — a  different  architecture.     All  this 
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can  be  seen  from  Locarno,  which  is  yet  but  a  poor  place  com- 
pared with  the  towns  loer  down  the  lake.  It  is  worth  while  to 
stop  there,  tho,  to  wash  off  the  dust  of  the  long  journey  in 
great  white  marble  bath-tubs,  of  antique  form,  filled  with  cool, 
diamond-clear  water,  and  to  rest  and  attune  the  spirit  td  a 
softer  key.  There  is  a  new  hotel,  a  remarkably  fine  building, 
with  a  lofty  hall  of  entrance,  (wm  each  end  of  which  a  marble 
stairease  leads  to  galleries  with  balusters,  colonnades  rising  one 
above  the  other,  and  intersecting  long  perspectives,  like  the 
backgrounds  of  Paul  Veronese's  banquet  pictures ; — a  Palladian 
interior,  every  conndor  ending  in  an  arch  draped  with  muslin 
embroidei-ed  in  Oriental  patterns,  throu  which  is  visible  a  mello 
picture  of  lake  and  mountain. 

2.  In  the  pilgrimage  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Sasso  (Our 
Lady  of  the  Rock),  half  an  hour's  walk  above  the  town,  the 
mild  Luini's  influence  is  seen  in  an  altar-piece  by  one- of  his 
foU6ei*s.  I  trudged  to  this  sanctuary  one  afternoon,  t6  be  re- 
wai-ded  by  the  expedition  itself  beyond  my  expectations,  which 
were  not  great.  Two  deep  gorges  bring  down  two  noisy,  de- 
monstrative bix)oks  by  so  precipitous  a  path  that  the  water  is 
ready  to  leap  into  cascades  at  eveiy  step,  until  th^y  unite  and 
seek  the  lake  together.  Up  the  strip  of  wooded  ix)ck  between 
them,  which  rises  hier  and  hier,  broadening  until  it  joins  the 
mountain,  winds  the  way  to  the  church.  It  is  very  steep  and 
laid  in  'coitlonate',  a  pavement  of  cobble-stones  crossed  by  a 
curb  at  every  few  feet,  much  like  a  railway  track,  ballast  and 
sleepers,  without  rails,  raised  to  an  angle  of  seventy  degrees 
fi*om  the  level ;  the  curbs  are  about  as  far  apart  as  cross-ties, 
and  it  is  as  hard  td  walk  either  upon  or  between  them.  The 
pilgrimage  to  the  Madonna  del  Sasso  should  be  made  by  all 
but  penitents  only  after  the  sun  has  sunk  behind  the  western 
mountains.  It  is  a  pretty  walk,  altho  disfigured  by  the  stations 
of  the  cross  at  short  intervals ;  the  wayfarer  passes  out  of  the 
viUage  under  a  long,  vine-wreathed  pergola,  then  over  a  bridge, 
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then  up  the  narro  hillside,  between  the  ravines,  t5  the  foot  of 
the  foundation-walls  of  the  building,  and  by  a  few  morp  sharp 
twists  id  the  solitary  little  stone  *piazza'  from  which  he  enters 
the  church.  It  dates  from  a  miraculous  appearance  of  the 
Virgin  four  hundred  years  ago,  but  has  few  signs  of  its  age : 
within  it  is  as  freshly  gilded,  painteil,  and  frescoed  as  a  hotel 
dining-it>om,  and  is  in  so  far  a  surprise  after  the  lonely  scramble 
beside  the  bed  of  the  torrent.  The  xue  of  the  lake  from  the 
steps  is  fine,  and  still  better  from  a  little  pillai-ed  side-porch, 
which  looks  as  if  it  were  the  oldest  part  of  the  building,  and 
overhangs  the  landscape  like  the  parapet  of  a  castle.  The  scene 
was  very  lovely :  the  peaks  were  pale  rose-color,  and  a  bluish 
moisture,  like  the  dew  on  dark  grapes,  reste<l  upon  the  surface 
of  the  lake. 

3.  Yet  this  is  5nly  Locarno,  the  threshold  of  the  lake  re- 
gion, and  few  people  will  be  tempted  to  stop  th^re  more  than  a, 
nit.  The  little  steamboats,  which  make  the  round  of  the  lake 
three  times  a  day,  16se  half  the  usual  vulgarity  of  their  species 
by  the  leisurely  way  in  which  they  move  from  iwint  to  iwint; 
crossing  and  recrossing,  touching  at  eveiy  small  town,  or  paus- 
ing a  little  out  from  shoi*e  while  a  clumsy  boat,  with  a  white 
awning  on  hoops,  like  a  Conestoga  wagon,  pulls  off  from  the 
wharf  to  exchange  passengere.  An  hour  after  leaving  Locarno 
the  lake  is  in  vue  in  the  utmost  length  and  bi'eadth  that  can  be 
seen  from  any  point.  It  is  majestic  among  its  grand,  encom- 
passing mountains,  which  crowd  closer  as  we  advance ;  the 
nearer  ones  dark  green,  the  further  ones  pui'ple.  As  we  traverse 
the  water  from  shore  to  shore  sno-i)eaks  rise  into  sit,  hiding 
themselves  behind  inter\'ening  crests  when  the  boat  draws  near 
land.  I  am  writing  of  a  day  near  tlie  end  of  August,  almost 
the  only  time  I  felt  excessive  heat  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The 
sky  blazed  like  a  burnished  reflector,  the  lake  gloed  like  molten 
silver  and  the  shore  like  a  furnace,  but  the  cool  breath  of  the 
invisible  ice-moimtains  tempered  the  atmosfere.     Amidst  the 
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incandescence  we  passed  a  grassy  islet  covered  with  small  trees, 
called  Isola  del  Couigli,  slioing  some  pi*osaic  ruins  above  the 
verdure,  but  uninhabited  now  even  by  tlie  feeble  folk  from  whpm 
it  takes  its  name.  On  the  neboring  hits  thci'e  arc  mined  castles, 
always  strong  adjuncts  to  scenery.''* 

4.  The  fysiognomy  of  the  lake  gros  more  smiling,  the  vege- 
tation more  luxuriant  and  southern,  at  every  landing.  The  cy- 
press, that  most  distinctively  meridional  tree  and  strongest 
feature  of  the  Italian  landscape,  begins  to  appear  among  the 
masses  of  foliage,  standing  as  solid  in  form  and  color  as  a 
tree  cut  in  stone,  but  soft  as  fur  to  the  eye.  LTt-tinted  towns, 
each  with  its  tall,  slender  church-tower,  are  perched  along  the 
mountain  sides,  from  the  base  to  the  top,  and  many  a  solitary 
convent  and  shrine.  The  finest  point  of  the  voyage  is  bcjtween 
Inti'a  and  Baveno,  wh^re  the  sno  range  of  the  Mischabel  group 
is  suddenly  manifest  as  one  lopks  skyward  to  the  west,  and  the 
lake  divides  into  the  two  great  bays  of  Arona  and  Pallanza, 
the  latter  strewn  with  garden  isles.  Behind  Pallanza  the  mount- 
ains stand  back  on  each  hand,  and  reveal  Monte  Rosa  dmwing 
a  sno  mantle  over  his  black  sholders.  Baveno  and  Stresa  are 
also  upon  this  bay,  and  greaf  rivalry  exists  between  the  three 
towns,  which  are  the  favorite  halting  places  on  Lago  Maggiore. 
Travelers  who  have  stayed  at  6nly  one  of  them  become  violent 
partisans  of  that  one.  Knoing  them  all  well,  I  prefer  STRESA, 
paitly  because  the  town  is  smaller  than  either  of  the  othei-s,  and 
its  best  hotel,  the  lies  Borrom^'cs,  stands  beyond  the  last  houses 
in  its  on  pretty  grounds ;  still  more  because  from  this  point  of 
vue  the  BoiTomean  islands  ''compose"  better,  as  painters  say, 
on  one  hand  with  the  curve  in  which  Pallanza*  stands,  with  its 
long,  bnt  lines  of  houses  and  multitudinous  red  roofs,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  frowning,  many-peaked  Sasso  di  Ferro,  the 
blest  mountain  on  the  lake. 

5*    The  islands  are  the  regalia  of  Lago  Maggiore.     There 

*  For  McouDt  of  Pallanza  tee  No.  2  of  TRAVEL,— "Laoo  Maooiobi." 
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are  five  in  the  Bonx)meaD  group,  none  of  which  is  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  ro  from  the  next  in  oixler.  Isola  San 
G  iovanni  is  so  near  Pallanza  that  nothing  eould  be  easier  than 
to  join  them  by  a  bridge.  It  is  a  mere  bouquet  on  a  rock ; 
there  is  just  space  enuf  for  a  ganlen  and  a  summer-house.  ^^ 
Isola  dei  Pescatori  is  about  15  minutes  by  it)-boat  from  Bave- 
no,  and  is  entirely  covered  by  a  fishing  village.  It  is  a  delltful 
object :  an  in^egular  cluster  of  bouses,  of  cheerful  yet  subdued 
tints, — dark  red,  pale  yello,  gray-white, — festooned  with  vines 
and  creepers,  lo  upon  the  blue  water,  with  a  backgix>und  of 
grave-toned  mountains.  At  one  end  th^re  \s  a  quay,  with  a 
little  beach,  where  tlie  fishing-boats  are  drawn  up  in  line  as  the 
sun  goes  down ;  at  the  other,  a  little  green  with  half  a  dozen 
trees,  beneath  which  the  population,  from  800  to  400  souls, 
dry  their  nets  and  take  the  evening  air ;  they  must  take  it  turn 
about,  as  there  is  not  room  for  half  of  them.'^  A  furlong  from 
Isola  dei  Pescatori  there  is  a  heap  of  stones,  whereon  2  or  3 
slim  willos  wave  their  branches  above  a  tuft  of  forget-me-nots ; 
nobody  has  ti-oubled  himself  to  name  it,  but  it  is  an  excellent 
place  to  set  up  an  easel.  It  lies  midway  between  Isola  dei 
Pescatori  and  the  famous  Isola  Bella,  the  most  overrated  and 
berated  island  on  the  globe  except  Albion. 

6«  ISOLA  BELLA  looks  scarce  ten  acres  in  extent,  but 
gains  room  by  its  hit  above  the  water,  being  terraced  and  every 
inch  of  its  surface  turned  to  account.  On  near  approach  by 
steamboat  from  Pallanza,  the  north  end  is  seen  firat ;  and  it  is 
ugly,  for  nothing  is  visible  except  a  palace  front  divided  by  a 
four-story  bo,  unfinished  yet  minous,  and  2  big,  square  wings 
which  mit  belong  to  a  shabby  hotel.  Next  appeare  a  mean 
17th-century  church  and  a  huddle  of  diiiiy  little  houses,  most  of 
them  drinkiug-shops,  directly  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  and 
sticking  like  limpets  to  the  base  of  the  hanging-gardens.  The 
Bon*omei  have  their  private  landing  and  a  magnificent  flit  of 
granite  steps,  by  which  th§y  avoid  actually  passing  thi*ou  the 
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squalor ;  but  everybody  else  must  do  so,  as  the  public  landing- 
place  is  in  the  midst  of  it.  *^  The  palace  is  redeemed  by  an  unex- 
pected, enchanting  glimpse  of  gaixlens  at  the  end  of  a  long 
vista.  The  gi*ounds  are  older  than  the  palace,  as  the  plan  of 
the  drat  Bon'omeo  who  oned  the  island  was  to  make  a  pleasaunce 
with  merely  a  pavilion.  Altho  th6y  are  foimal  and  artificial  to 
the  last  degree,  the  statues,  staircases,  and  terraces  lend  them  a 
grand  air,  while  the  luxuriance  and  rareness  of  the  bloom  and 
foliage  and  the  exquisite  outlooR  on  every  side  bewilder  the 
senses.  On  the  side  towards  Pallanza  there  is  a  noble  group  of 
pines.  The  deep  seriousness  of  their  shade  hltens  the  joyous 
expression  of  the  sunny  lake,  the  distant,  smiling  town,  and  the 
rich-coloi*ed  mountains  seen  between  the  great  columnar  trunks. 
On  the  opposite  side  the  same  grade  is  occupied  by  a  grove  of 
50  large  magnolia-trees.  Glimmering  I'eflections  from  the 
water  play  among  th^ir  dark,  glossy,  russet-lined  umbrage,  fill- 
ing the  place  with  lambent  llts,  and  flicker  upon  ivoiy,  cup- 
shai)ed  blossoms,  which  linger  here  and  there  even  at  the  end  of 
summer.  The  huge,  cavernous  arches  which  support  the  loer- 
most  terrace  are  divided  from  each  other  by  gigantic  intertwisted 
wisterias  and  Vii*ginia  creepers,  and  are  curtained  by  masses  of 
ivy  hanging  from  the  vaults ;  each  recess  forms  a  shelter  for  a 
clump  of  tall  palms  and  other  tropical  plants.  The  bows  of 
oi-ange  and  lemon  trees  lean  over  from  the  upper  grades,  golden 
with  fruit.  The  shape  of  this  big  ten-terraced  pyramid,  rising 
in  the  centre  of  the  gardens  and  filling  two  thirds  of  the  area, 
is  softened  by  the  gi'oth  which  mantles  its  lines  and  angles,  and 
by  llts  and  shados  which  tremble  over  it  in  a  constant  caress. 
As  one  ros  round  the  southern  end  of  the  island  its  beauty  can- 
not be  denied,  but  at  a  little  distance  its  likeness  to  a  wedding- 
cake — a  comparison  which  has  been  applied  to  b6th  the  cathe- 
dral of  Milano  and  Isola  Bella — is  also  undeniable ;  it  looks 
still  more  like  the  altar  of  a  modem  Roman  Catholic  church, 
with  tiers  of  flower-vases  and  images. 
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7«  The  qneen  of  the  group  is  Isola  Madre,  lying  in  the 
middle  of  the  bay  of  Pallanza,  half  an  hour's  pull  from  either 
shore ;  larger,  hier,  and  more  irregular  in  outline  than  the  others, 
yet  keeping  the  dimensions  of  a  fairy  kingdom.  The  steep 
sides  are  thickly  wooded,  but  the  woods  are  opened  in  every 
direction  by  winding  foot-paths  or  broad  gravel-walks,  leading 
thix)u  myille  shrubbery,  to  sudden  vues  of  the  lake  and  mount- 
ains; by  green  glades  starred  with  wild  flowere;  by  stately 
balustraded  stone  staii^ways  without  steps,  sloping  from  the 
villa  and  gardens  down  thi*ou  dark,  shining  waUs  of  laurel  to  a 
gi-and  gateway  on  the  water,  surmounted  by  aloes  and  feni 
palms.  This  entrance  is  at  the  principal  landing,  and  is  not 
open  to  stmngers,  who  come  ashore  at  a  flat  rock  and  climb  to 
a  postcm-gate,  by  which  they  gain  access  to  the  terraces. 
These  are  unusually  broad,  and  bordered  by  orange  and  lemon 
ti*ees  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  wonderful  oleanders, 
great  bushy  trees  bending  imder  a  load  of  rose-colored,  almond- 
scented  blossoms.  Several  stages  like  this  lead  up  to  a  little 
plateau  brilliant  with  flower-beds,  like  a  jeweler's  shOcasc,  on 
which  stands  a  small  palace,  turning  towaixls  the  lalce  a  long, 
flat,  pale  yello  fayade,  with  i-os  of  square  windos.  It  opens  on 
the  garden  by  a  beautiful  two-story  'loggia,'  or  portico,  three 
arches  supported  on  pillai-s  of  elegant  proportions ;  a  hi  recess 
on  each  side  the  door  being  used  as  a  fernery.  The  lovely  sites 
on  this  little  domain  are  inexhaustible ;  in  many  long  visits  I 
always  discovered  new  ones.  The  oners  never  occupy  the 
casino,  and  the  grounds  are  a  nursery  garden  for  exotic  trees, 
some  of  them  extremely  rare  and  fine.  One  of  the  most  charm- 
ing resting-places  is  a  lit  iron  balcony  inclosing  a  square  of 
gravel  as  large  as  an  ortlinary  drawing-rooom,  fumished  with 
garden  tables  and  chairs,  roofed  by  the  branches  of  a  superb 
Australian  fir,  and  overhanging  thickets  of  rhododendrons,  with 
an  outlook  across  the  water  to  Pallanza,  which  at  a  distance  is 
the  prettiest  town  on  the  lake.     Another  is  a  stone  balcony 
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projecting  over  the  water,  with  stone  table  and  seats  of  such 
classic  models  that  they  are  worthy  of  an  ancient  temple ;  two 
gi'cat  magnolia- trees  form  a  canopy,  and  frame  a  vue  of  the 
dark  Sasso  di  Ferro,  holloed  out  by  primeval  volcano-throes  into 
the  shape  of  a  rude  crown.  More  beautiful  than  either  of  these 
is  an  ivy  arbor,  centuries  old,  of  gnarled,  knotted  stems  an<l 
leafage  impenMous  t5  rain  or  sunshine.  It  stands  at  the  head 
of  a  steep,  narro  flit  of  steps,  walled  in  by  glossy  evei'greens, 
and  ITtly  tunneled  over  by  trumpet-creeper,  wisteria,  and  white 
roses,  ending  in  a  dazzle  of  water  and  a  glimpse  of  distant 
steeps,  partly  wooded,  partly  covered  by  a  rosy-lilac  groth 
which  overapreads  them  in  August.  The  combination  of 
orange-colored  bignonias  and  the  lavender  bunches  of  the 
glyccne  with  cascades  of  wiiite  roses  is  a  favorite  device  of  the 
gaixleners  in  this  region.  Altho  the  prime  of  the  wisterias  and 
magnolias  is  in  the  spring,  they  flower  profusely  in  August  and 
September.  From  the  moment  the  season  opens  until  winter 
sets  its  seal  on  the  plants  again  th^y  seem  to  feel  the  joy  of  ex- 
istence, and  bloom  and  bloom  as  if  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  it. 
8.  This  luxuriance  belongs  to  the  lake  shore  as  well  as  to 
the  islands,  and  the  former  has  beauties  of  its  on.  For  more 
than  20  miles  it  is  skirted  on  one  hand  by  a  fine  cornice  road, 
with  villas,  or  wooded  slopes,  or  cliflPs  tufted  with  herbage  and 
wild  flowers,  whence  trickle  cool  rills,  and  on  the  other  by  a  lo 
parapet  and  granite  telegraf  shafts,  ashes-of-roses  in  color, 
from  the  quarnes  near  Baveno,  which  cut  the  prospect  into  a 
series  of  pictures.  Tlie  climate  is  delTtful  for  a  pei-son  who 
likes  warm  weather :  the  sun  is  very  hot,  but  there  is  a  perpet- 
ual cool,  lit  breeze,  pure  and  refreshing,  which  one  tastes  as  if 
it  were  spring  water,  in  walking  and  driving,  even  in  the  heat 
of  the  day.  In  a  boat  the  refraction  is  oppressive  from  noon 
till  an  hour  before  sunset,  but  the  lake  road  is  shaded  after 
midday  by  hi  banks  and  rocks  to  landward.  I  have  been  out 
on  foot  for  hours  between  breakfast  and  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
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noon  without  wiBhing  the  temperature  a  degree  locr,  and  becom- 
ing more  convinced  at  every  step  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  come  to 
Italy  in  autumn  and  winter  rather  than  when  it  is  in  the  flower 
and  fer\'or  of  summer.  It  does  not  often  rain  on  the  lakes  in 
August  and  September,  according  to  my  experience:  and  this 
is  fortunate,  for  sunlit  is  essential  to  bring  out  the  marvelous 
colors  of  the  landscape  and  water,  which  are  seen  at  their  best 
under  a  perfectly  clear  sky;  then  the  upper  portion  of  Lago 
Maggioi-e  is  sea-green,  and  the  locr  and  larger  expanse  sea-blue. 
But  every  change  of  weather  gives  it  a  new  character.  There 
are  days  when  large  white  clouds  are  floating  hi  in  the  air,  and 
the  lake  rolls  white  and  cerulean  in  alternate,  undeflned  sheets. 
Under  the  loering  masses  of  cloud  which  sometimes  gather  to- 
wards sunset  the  expression  of  the  sceneiy  alters  entirely: 
every  soft  feature  disappears;  harsh  cliff's,  unnoticed  before, 
start  into  sit;  the  bays  and  headlands  sternly  wait  for  the 
burst  of  wrath  from  that  realm  of  awful  summits,  abysses,  and 
eternal  sno  beyond  the  nearer  mountains;  the  latter  take  a 
wild,  changed,  confused  mien,  as  if  uncertain  of  the  part  th^y 
arc  to  play  in  the  coming  strife.  When  this  begins  after  twilit 
it  is  tremendous  indeed,  with  blinding  flashes  and  darkness  to 
which  the  inter\'ening  darkness  of  nit  is  like  dawn ;  the  thunder 
sounds  as  if  it  wiiix!  rolling  down  from  the  mountains  upon  the 
villages,  with  crashes  and  reverberations,  echoing  and  re-echoing, 
until  the  endless  repetitious  are  lost  in  a  new  detonation,  while 
torrents  of  rain  threaten  to  make  the  lake  overflo.  After  this 
ui)roa^r,  the  next  day  sometimes  comes  in  splendid  and  fleck- 
less  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  overcast,  and  the  clouds,  having  lost 
their  fierceness,  hang  lo  and  lazy  upon  the  hillsides,  while  the 
lake  is  a  soft,  even  gray,  on  which  the  islands  lie  as  clear  as 
painting  on  porcelain.  Then  the  fishing-boats  come  out  in 
shoals, — clumsy,  picturesque  barks,  with  hoops  for  awnings, 
which  are  never  up,  but  leave  the  frame  bare,  like  the  ribs  of  a 
wrecked  craft  inverted.     Now  and  then  a  larger  vessel  passes, 
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bearing  a  big  tan-colored  sail  and  an  ungainly  oar-shaped  rud- 
der in  a  swivel,  as  long  as  a  mast,  bound  on  a  merchant  cruise 
to  distant  towns. 

9.  The  bay  of  ARONA  is  the  least  beautiful  and  stiiking 
limb  of  Lago  Maggiore.  As  one  approaches  the  foot  of  the 
lake  the  mountains  recede,  the  hills  are  I5er  and  rounder,  the 
shore  is  tamer  in  outline.  Near  Meina,  a  lovely,  slim  white 
waterfall  slips  down  throu  a  gorge,  but  in  very  dry  weather  it 
disappears.  Further  down  th^re  is  a  bronze  statue  of  San 
Carlo  Borromeo,  about  120  feet  hi,  including  the  pedestal, — a 
preposterous  production  of  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 
It  stands  on  a  hillock  on  the  mountain  side,  and  is  ridiculous 
from  every  point  of  vue :  th^re  is  one  from  which  the  saint  looks 
as  if  he  were  peering  down  the  chimney  ctf  the  convent  at  his 
feet.  The  ruined  castle  of  Arona,  wrapped  in  ivy,  and  the 
mediseval  fortifications  of  Anger a^  on  the  opposite  headland, 
lend  some  character  to  the  end  of  the  voyage,  but  its  charm  is 
gone. 

10.  Making  my  headquarters  at  Stresa,  I  lounged  about 
the  n^borhood  on  foot,  or  in  a  pony  carriage, — a  lucky  find — 
for  a  week  or  more  in  two  successive  years,  making  acquaint- 
ance with  new  scenes  daily,  and  meeting  with  various  little  in- 
cidents on  my  walks  and  drives.  The  record  of  these  wander- 
ings made  at  the  time  probably  has  more  of  the  first  freshness 
of  my  impressions  than  a  carefully  prepared  account  of  them 
would  preserve.  ''August  11,  1882.  Walked  in  the  afternoon 
to  Belgirate,  a  town  4  or  5  miles  from  Stresa,  towards  the  loer 
end  of  the  lake.  Turned  off  the  dusty,  white  road  into  the 
beautiful  Villa  Pallavicini,  full  of  great  masses  of  shade  and 
deep,  grotto-like  shrubbery  walks ;  on  one  lawn  th^re  was  an 
acre  of  hydrangeas,  so  closely  covered  with  azure  flowers  that 
throu  intervening  trees  it  looked  like  a  glimpse  of  sky  or  water. 
Along  the  road  the  dark  laurel  hedges  of  the  villas  are  over- 
topped by  oleanders  stooping  under  the  wet  of  th^ir  Canton- 
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crape  blossoms^  roseate,  white,  and  pale  pink,  which  are  seen 
from  belo  against  the  velvet-blue  sky.  The  trumpet-creeper 
flames  the  white  walls  with  a  violence  of  flowering  and  color 
inconceivable  even  in  our  country,  where  it  blooms  so  abun- 
dantly. Things  have  a  joy  of  life  in  this  land.  Rested  at  a 
wayside  stone  terrace  above  the  lake,  with  stone  seats  under  a 
thick  awning  of  clipped  locust-trees, — a  halting-place  for  pedes- 
trians. Took  a  boat  from  Belgirate  back  to  Stresa,  an  hour's  ro. 
11.  "August  14th.  Gray  day,  close  but  not  oppressive, 
with  random  gleams  of  sunshine.  Set  out  at  half  past  nine  in 
the  morning  for  the  lake  of  Orta,  driving  myself  in  a  basket 
faeton,  with  the  courier  in  the  rumble.  The  road  folios  the 
lake  for  some  miles,  past  the  base  of  Monte  Motterone  with  its 
chestnut  woods  and  the  rose-colored  granite  quarries  of  Baveno. 
At  the  small  town  of  Gravdlojiay  wh^re  a  milestone  announces 
that  the  Simplon  route  begins,  I  turned  westward  and  struck 
into  a  naiTO  green  vale,  shut  in  by  craggy  mountains.  The 
way  was  lonely  for  about  half  an  hour ;  then  I  passed  several 
villages  drawn  out  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  picturesque  in 
spite  of  themselves.  Th^re  were  several  consequential-looking 
little  houses,  with  gate-posts  surmounted  by  grotesque,  dwarfish 
stone  figures  of  men  and  women,  unlike  anything  else  I  have 
seen  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Th^y  are  conceptions  of  a 
clumsy  humor,  like  the  offspring  of  Dutch  or  German  genius, 
and  I  cannot  help  referring  th^ir  origin  to  Teutonic  invasion 
and  occupation,  of  which  many  traces  remain  in  this  region. 
I  recognize  it,  grudgingly,  in  the  appearance  of  the  peasantry. 
Most  of  the  young  women  I  met  to-day  had  a  peculiar  softness 
in  the  oval  of  the  face  and  outline  of  the  features,  with  a  fair 
complexion,  clear,  gentle  eyes,  and  brown  hair,  like  Rafaelle's 
Madonna  della  Seggiola.  The  children  were  ruddier  than  the 
mothers,  of  the  same  soft,  fair  type,  and  beautiful  as  little 
angels.  After  leaving  the  villages  the  road  loiters  up  a  very 
long  but  not  steep  hill,  into  a  wide  valley  of  hay-fields,  studded 
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with  fine  walnut  and  chestnut  trees,  throu  which  rushes  a 
brimming  brook  side  by  side  with  a  glassy  mill-race,  and  soon  I 
came  in  sit  of  the  lovely  little  lake  of  Orta.  The  drive  had 
taken  an  hour  and  a  half.  Left  the  f aeton  at  the  principal  inn 
of  Omegna^  the  first  (and  I  think  only)  town  at  the  hither  end 
of  the  lake,  and  walked  throu  the  narro,  crooked  streets  and 
duU,  sleepy  market-place  to  the  water's  edge.  I  never  saw  a 
municipality,  or  any  other*human  community,  which  gave  me  in 
five  minutes  so  distinct  an  impression  of  indifference  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Hired  a  small  boat,  and  a  man  t5  ro ;  the  courier 
took  an  oar,  and  th^y  pulled  me  to  Orta,  near  the  loer  end  of 
the  lake,  in  a  little  over  an  hour.  The  great  charm  of  this 
irregular  bit  of  water  is  its  seclusion  and  apparent  remoteness 
from  the  noisy,  dusty,  beaten  tracks.  We  met  no  boat,  heard 
no  sound  except  the  thin  voice  of  a  chapel  bell  from  a  distant 
mountain  ledge,  and,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  saw  no  village  or 
building,  except  isolated  convents  hi  on  the  hillsides.  OETA 
is  the  prettiest,  most  picturesque  waterside  townlet,  smothered 
in  flowers ;  its  amfibiousness  gives  it  a  gay,  whimsical  resem- 
blance t5  Venice,  such  as  a  kitten  has  to  a  lion.  Lunched  at 
the  inn,  a  ruf  but  clean  and  friendly  place ;  and  while  the  meal 
was  being  got  ready  I  climbed  by  the  terraces  of  a  delitf  ul  villa 
garden — a  strange  spot  in  a  locality  so  out  of  the  way — to  the 
foot  of  a  Monte  Sacro,  behind  the  town.  It  is  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage, and  as  I  toiled  up  the  steep,  strait  approach,  an 
inclined  plane  paved  with  cobble-stones  and  bordered  with 
shock-headed  locust-trees,  which  cast  no  shado  in  the  noon,  the 
sit  of  the  cool,  blue  lake  belo  aggravating  my  sufferings,  it 
seemed  a  pity  that  I  lacked  the  faith  by  which  the  sweat  of  my 
brow  would  wash  away  some  of  my  sins.  The  hot  ascent  leads 
to  a  grassy,  breezy  summit,  broken  into  knolls  shaded  by  great 
branching  trees  and  rustling  laurel  groves,  and  dotted  with 
shrines  containing  terra  cotta  groups  of  incidents  from  the  life 
of  St.  Francesco  of  Assisi.     Some  of  tnem  struck  me  as  having 
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spirit  and  merit,  but  I  was  too  much  absorbed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  site  to  examine  them.  The  hill  projects  into  the  lake,  so 
that  one  sees  water  between  the  tree  trunks  in  every  direction. 
It  was  pervaded  by  a  happy  tranquillity ;  the  solitude  gave  me 
no  sense  of  loneliness ;  its  laurel-trees  and  little  temples  recalled 
the  sacred  places  of  classic  heathendom. 

13.  Opposite  Orta,  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  is  Isola  San 
Oiulio^  a  cone  covered  with  white,  arcaded,  red-roofed  houses, 
terraces  and  garden  bits  rising  in  irregular  stages  to  a  square 
white  convent  amid  tufts  of  dark  foliivge,  with  a  wavering  palm 
on  the  tip-top,  and  reflected  line  for  line  in  the  water.  The  tiny 
place  is  very  old,  and  has  its  on  share  of  histoiy,  so  I  roed  over 
to  get  a  nearer  look  at  it.  Found  a  Lombard  church  of  great 
antiquity,  well  whitewashed,  and  muffled  besides  in  shabby  red 
damask  for  some  'festa'  or  ^funzione.'  The  capitals  of  the  pil- 
lars are  richly  tho  rudely  sculptured  with  Runic  knots  and 
archaic  beasts ;  the  stone  pulpit,  black  with  age,  is  very  curious, 
and  in  the  style  of  that  at  San  Ambix>gio  at  Milano.  Th^re  ai'e 
a  number  of  frescoes,  nearly  effaced,  but  very  interesting. 
Th^y  seem  to  be  of  widely  different  epochs :  some  look  almost 
Byzantine,  but  the  saints  have  wider  eyes ;  others  recall  the 
early  Flemish  mastera ;  and  th6re  is  a  chapel  painted,  I  should 
think,  by  the  oldest  of  the  Lombard  school,  with  faces  of  great 
purity,  sweetness,  and  repose  of  expression.  Wedged  in  among 
the  stucco  walls  of  more  modem  houses  ai'e  fi*agments  of  mili- 
tary masonry;  the  remains,  pix)bably,  of  the  stronghold  of 
Queen  WiUa,  tlie  wife  of  Berengcr,  in  which  she  was  besieged 
for  months  by  Otto  the  Great. 

13.  September  3d.  Divine  day.  Roed  to  Isola  Bella,  but 
it  was  so  cockney  that  I  went  on  to  Isola  Madre,  wh^re  I  si)ent 
the  morning  in  reading  and  sketching,  until  in  the  cooler  houra 
of  the  afternoon  parties  of  Germans  overran  the  island,  and  I 
fled  like  the  turkeys.  Ten  years  ago,  if  one  wished  to  see  this 
great  people  one  went  to  Germany ;   if  one  wished  to  eschew 
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them  one  kept  out  of  it,  for  they  stayed  at  home.  At  that  time 
th^re  w6re  many  well-to-do  Berlin  burgers,  whose  only  notion 
of  a  journey  was  going  to  Potsdam  for  the  day ;  thfiy  did  that 
once  in  a  lifetime,  and  called  it  traveling.  Now  Central  Europe 
swarms  with  them  in  summer,  and  Christendom  does  not  pro- 
duce a  more  obnoxious,  offensive  race.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  prejudice  against  Jews,  which  has  been  gaining  ground  in 
America,  arises  from  the  fact  that  those  who  come  to  our  coun- 
try are  for  the  most  part  of  a  lo  class  of  Germans.  But  the 
true  Teuton,  to  be  seen  ^  in  full  odiousness,  must  be  met  in 
Switzerland  or  Italy.  The  coarseness  of  his  habits,  the  loud- 
ness of  his  voice,  the  aggressiveness  of  his  demeanor,  his  rude- 
ness and  churlishness,  make  him  the  most  undesirable  of  fello- 
travelers.  Americans  may  take  some  comfort  under  the  inflic- 
tion in  reflecting  that  the  English  touriste  who  used  to  complain 
bitterly  of  our  invasion  of  the  Continent  are  now  outnumbered 
by  a  race  who  speak  louder,  smoke  and  spit  more,  and  wash 
less,  than  the  commonest  class  of  ^Yankee,'  and  are  neither 
liberal  nor  good-natured,  which  we  were  admitted  to  be.  At 
times  better  specimens  are  seen,  to  whom  the  deportment  of 
th^ir  country-folk  must  be  a  keen  mortification,  if  they  have  a 
grain  of  our  sensitiveness  on  that  point.  The  superior  sort  are 
indefatigable  sit-seers,  and  very  effusive.  In  every  party  th^re 
is  an  'achzendes'  woman,  who  sentimentalizes  over  everything 
from  a  church  to  a  weed,  and  an  intelligent  man,  who  explains 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  art  to  his  companions.  This  after- 
noon Isola  Madre  i*ang  with  th^ir  musical  exclamations :  ^^ch ! 
wie  ist  es  hier  so  wunderschon  !'  ^Sieht  es  nicht  ganz  bezaubemd 
aus  !'  Ach !  why  don't  th^y  stay  at  home  and  go  to  Potsdam 
twice  in  th^ir  lives  instead  of  once?"  September  23d.  Paid  a 
visit  to  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Omarini  brothers,  the  proprietors 
of  the  hotel,  in  her  pretty  little  house  behind  the  garden.  It  is 
a  kindly,   courteous  family.      One   brother  acts   as  steward, 
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another  as  book-keeper,  a  third  as  clerk;  the  wife  of  one  of 
them  superintenils  the  laundry,  another  is  housekeeper:  and 
thus  the  establishment  is  efficiently  managed  by  i*espectable, 
self-respecting  people,  not  above  thfeir  business,  with  whom 
one's. dealings  are  never  unpleasant.  Took  a  long,  steep  walk 
up  the  mountain  behind  the  village.  The  path  was  cruelly  ruf, 
but  led  throu  a  wood  of  magnificent  portly  chestnut-trees,  with 
here  and  there  a  slender  white-stemmed  birch  waving  her  dix)op- 
ing  tresses ;  thdre  was  a  bank  of  ferns  on  each  side,  and  a  tan- 
talizing sound  of  water  iiiuning  and  falling,  now  rit  now  left, 
seldom  visible,  and  still  more  seldom  to  be  tasted.  At  every 
turn  in  the  road  th^re  was  a  beautiful  vue  of  the  lake  and  the 
islands,  each  with  its  picturo  in  the  water.  A  great  hotel  is 
building  on  the  Monte  Motterone,  which  will  have  a  vue  of  6  or 
7  lakes  and  a  magnificent  Alpine  horizon,  and  serve  as  a  half- 
way house  for  ti^avelers  who  cross  the  ridge  to  Orta  instead  of 
driving  by  the  valleys." 

^Fi-om  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (abridged),  Sept.-Dec.  1884,  by  permission 
of  Author  and  rublishers. 

14.  Wurlike  Italians  in  the  Middle  ages  swore  by  the  sword  of  .St«  Michael, 
and  these  waters  and  marges  must  often  have  re-echoed  tlie  oath ;  for  they 
buvc  a  long,  bloody  history,  beginning  with  (he  Gauls  and  not  ending  with 
Garibaldi.  One  cares  little  for  dates  and  facts  in  Italy ;  the  enjoyment  of  the 
moment  asks  and  gains  nothhig  directly  from  association ;  but  thC're,  as  every- 
where else  in  Central  Europe,  natural  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  mere  cod- 
sciousness  of  a  great  past.  It  is  worth  recalling,  however,  that  Frederic 
ilurbarossa  abode' in  more  than  one  of  thoxe  crumbling  piles,  and  that  200 
years  before  his  day  the  small  town  of  Maccagno  was  kn6n  us  Gorte  Ini- 
periale,  in  honor  of  the  great  emperor  Otto,  who  sojourned  thfire  during:  s 
campaign  against  King  Berenger  II.  Maccagno  is  extremely  picturesque, 
fit  to  be  put  ui>on  the  sketching  block  as  it  stands:  a  gray  tower  overtopping 
a  yello  Uenaissance  church,  built  on  a  table  rock  rising  from  the  lake,  with  a 
Iront  broken  by  twj5  irregular,  ivied  arches,  its  southern  side  bristling  with 
aloes.  Before  this  picture  had  grOn  dim  on  my  mind  another  came  into  sit. 
Standing  out  against  the  dark  green,  thickly  wooded  slopes  above  Cannero, 
the  ruins  of  tw5  castles  emerge  fW>m  the  water  together :  one  is  formidable 
even  in  dilapidation;  the  other  and  tlie  stone  on  which  it  stjinds  are  go  small 
that  they  look  like  a  fragment  of  the  original  rock  and  fort,  which  have  been 
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cut  off  from  it  by  a  rise  in  the  lake.  Tb6y  were  always  tw5,  howerer,  and 
were  built  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  Ibth  century  by  five  brothers  named 
Hnzznrdu,  sons  of  u  butcher.  Th6y  called  th(!ir  stronghold  Malpaga  (Ill-Toll) 
and  held  the  shores  in  terror,  waging  a  piratical  warfare  against  the  inhabi- 
tants and  everybody  wli5  ventured  upon  the  waters.  Th^y  kept  thfiir  sway 
for  ten  years,  every  attempt  t5  dislodge  them  failing,  until  the  unhappy  vil- 
htgers  appealed  t5  the  duke  of  Milano,  wh5  came  t5  tlie  rescue  with  a  flotilla 
and  400  men-at-arms.  Even  then  the  robbers'  kennel  was  not  carried  by 
atuault,  but  was  starved  out  after  a  tw5  years*  siege.  The  place  was  impre?;- 
nablu,  in  fact,  for  one  ot  the  later  Yisconti  was  besieged  th£re  in  1528,  and 
after  some  months  the  assailants  were  forced  t5  withdraw.  The  contrast 
I>etween  these  violent  scenes  and  the  theatre  on  which  thCy  were  enacted 
helps  t5  thro  them  int5  remote  distance. 

15.  It  is  disfigured  by  an  ugly  villa,  which  Count  liorromeo  has  built 
within  a  few  years. — 15  spoil  the  prospect  from  the  Grand  U6tel,  it  is  said,  in 
revenge  for  the  proprietor's  adding  a  siory  t5  his  house,  and  so  shutting  out 
the  mountains  from  the  count's  pretty  casino  on  the  island. 

16.  Despite  the  nearness  of  the  village  to  the  main-land,  it  has  so  truly 
isolated  an  aspect,— cooped  within  walls,  moreover,  as  if  the  limits  of  the 
rock  were  not  narro  enuf ,— that  I  was  surprised  t5  see  tw5  or  three  houses  of 
rather  elegant  appearance,  altho  not  large,  with  embroidered  muslin  curtains 
and  balconies  full  of  flowers.  My  boatman  told  methatthdy  belong  t5  men 
of  the  island  who  having  made  foi-tunes  elsewhere  (one  of  them  in  Manchester 
as  a  picture  dealer),  have  come  back  t5  spend  the  rest  of  th6ir  days  upon  th^ir 
native  pebble,  and  have  built  themselves  **palaces,"  as  he  termed  thCir  dwell- 
ings. The  picture  dealer  has  kept  a  precious  Toussin  for  himself,  the  joy  of 
his  old  age,  and  hoards  it  in  his  palace.  Nothing,  not  even  the  stories  of  the 
Greenlanders'  mortal  homesickness,  is  a  more  singular  and  touching  proof 
of  the  strength  of  that  passion  which  we  call  love  of  country  than  the  re- 
turn of  these  wealthy  people  t5  imprison  themselves  in  an  unsavory  hamlet 
which  th£y  mit  almost  cover  with  a  flshing-net. 

17*  The  fi?>hermen  who  Inhabit  the  purlieu  have  ancient  rlts  of  tenure^ 
which  thdy  maintained  against  th6ir  noble  landlord  some  years  ago,  when  he 
tried  t5  dislodge  them.  Th^y  had  settled  th(!re  before  modern  notions  had 
taut  the  cleaner  classes  to  deem  such  n^bors  a  nuisance;  th^y  werethfire^ 
in  fact,  before  the  palace,  and  th6y  have  the  rit  td  stay.  The  latter  is  a  mon- 
strous barrack,  tasteless  and  comfortless,  containing  fine  halts  and  galleries 
and  some  sparse  magnificence,  no  doifbt;  it  is  placarded  inside  and  out  with 
tbe  coronet  ot  the  family  and  the  motto  Humilitas,  a  bequest  from  San  Carlo, 
Cardinal  Horromoeus  and  Archbishop  of  Milano.  Th^re  is  a  collection  of 
pictures,  few  of  them  good;  a  Luinl,  a  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  and  2  or  8  of  the 
S'enetian  school,  which  one  guesses  t5  be  fine,  are  too  ill  hung  and  llted  to  be 
really  seen.  Tbe  unwilling  attendant,  who  tal*es  your  money  but  shOs  you 
that  he  looks  upon  you  as  an  intruder,  and  has  neither  time  nor  Information 
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t5  besito  upon  you,  cannot  tell  you  the  painters*  names,  and  ibe  ink  of  the 
catalogs  which  lie  on  the  tables  is  so  faded  that  th^y  are  often  illegible.  The 
vues  (^om  the  windds  are  the  best  pictures  in  the  place.  On  the  ground-flOor 
th^re  is  a  suite  of  6  or  7  lo  rooms,  exactly  alike,  in  imitation  of  grottoes,  with 
false  ro<!k-work,  false  shell-wurk,  false  stalactites,  and  false  corul.— a  fan- 
tastic piece  of  bad  taste.  'Vk^y  open  on  a  series  of  arcades,  loftier  but  in  the 
same  style. 


Explanation  of  Accents  :—  A  —  a  in  are  (not  as  in  ^^b&re**)  ; 
a^aintoo^  (notasin  ^^has")  ;a-=a  in  any  (not  as  in ''ant")  ;e»« 
e  in  hear  (not  as  in  **healtli"  or  '*heArt'*  or  "bear"  or  ''earl")  ;  t 
•"  e  in  there  and  tlieir  (not  as  in  "here"  or  ''were") ;  I  -=  i  in  ^te 
(not  as  in  "lief"  or  friend)  ;  6  —  o  in  four  (not  as  in  ''dur"  or 
"y6ur"),  or  in  post  (not  as  in  "cOst"),  or  in  bowl  (not  as  in 
"howl,"  or  in  rove  (not  as  in  "love,"  or  "move")' ;  0  ^  o  in 
gone  (not  as  in  "bdne"  or  "one")  ;  o  -=  o  in  v)ork  (not  as 
in  '*p6rk")  ;  o  »  o  in  do(not  as  in  "so"),  or  in  '''move"  (not 
as  in  "rove,"  or  "love")  ;  o  —  o  in  one  (not  as    in    g6ne.) 


The  editor  toould  be  pleased  to  learn  the  name  and  address 
of  the  author  of  any  paper  in  this  series  publisJied  anonymously. 

The  editor  will  feel  indebted^  also^  to  any  one  who  will  kivdly 
call  his  attention  to  any  article^  especially  in  newspapers^  whicli 
the  writer  thinks  suitable  for  re-publicaJtion, 
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LUGANO. 


BY  SARAH   (BUTLER)  WI8TER.1 


1,  The  lake  of  Lngano  is  10  miles  from  Lago  Maggiore  as 
the  cro  flies.  The  most  direct  route  is  from  Luino,  on  the 
Lombard  shore  of  the  latter  lake,  to  the  town  of  Lugano.  To 
escape  the  midday  heat  upon  the  water,  one  should  take  the 
earliest  steamboat  on  a  fine  day,  and  see  Lago  Maggiore  in  the 
hour  after  sunrise,  when  there  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  and 
only  a  few  white  breaths  linger  over  the  Sasso  di  Ferro,  and 
when  the  magic  gleam  of  morning's  first  smile  has  not  faded 
from  the  world.  The  day  is  well  on  its  way  before  the  boat 
arrives  at  LUINO,  and  then  there  is  a  delay  about  i>ost-horses 
even  tho  they  have  been  ordered  in  advance,  to  give  the  hotel- 
keeper  a  chance  of  forcing  tourists  to  swallo  an  extremely  bad 
meal  while  waiting  for  the  stage-coach  or  for  separate  convey- 
ances. The  former  is  about  equally  uncomfoi*table  all  the  world 
round,  and  the  smaller  vehicles  are  such  jingling  rattle-traps 
that  I  wonder  no  american  has  carried  out  the  happy  th^t  of  a 
young  fello-countryman  I  met  at  Luzem,  who  declared  that  he 
would  bring  over  a  trotting-wagon  on  his  wedding  journey,  and 
pass  his  honey-moon  in  skunming  over  the  smooth  valley  roads. 
As  the  horses,  tired  from  the  start,  sloly  toil  up  the  steep,  naiTO 
street,  arched  gateways  in  the  unprepossessing  house-fronts  give 
sudden  glimpses  of  gardens  like  bits  of  rainbo,  over  which  the 
lake  is  seen  sparkling  against  its  curving  shore.  The  road 
climbs  up-hill  for  some  time  after  the  town  is  left  behind,  while 
'  one  looks  backwards  for  a  last  vue  of  the  queen  of  Italian  lakes ; 
it  then  descends  into  a  brooky  vale  of  chaiming  rural  disposi- 
tion, flowery  meados  with  groups  of  fine  trees  bordering  the  brit 
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little  river  Tresa,  which  keeps  company  with  the  thirsty  road 
dunng  most  of  the  drive.  At  Ponte  Tresa  the  rivulet  flos  into 
a  cove  of  Lake  Logano,  with  a  twin  pool  near  by,  both  of  them 
so  shut  in  by  a  pictorial,  cheerful-looking  village  that  they  seem 
to  be  independent  lakelets.  The  road  after  passing  them  tunis 
from  the  water  into  another  valley,  which  it  divides  by  a  long, 
strait  track  regularly  planted  with  noble  shade-trees,  like  a 
private  avenue.  A  mile  or  two  of  this,  and  then  a  little  aside 
from  the  hlway  lies  the  tiny  lake  of  3fuzzano^  encircled  by  a 
broad  belt  of  water-lilies,  under  which  springs  bubble,  making 
the  white  flowers  rock. 

2.  The  lake  of  Lugano  is  very  much  smaller  than  Maggiore, 
and  more  swiss  than  Italian  in  character.  It  is  nanx>,  and  winds 
between  steep,  dark  mountains  which  overshado  the  water ;  the 
scenery  is  stinking,  almost  rugged.  Formerly  it  was  not  alto- 
gether easy  of  access,  as  the  road  from  Luino,  or  a  still  longer 
one  by  way  of  the  lake  of  Varese,  or  a  more  hilly  one  from  Lake 
Como,  were,  I  believe,  the  only  carriage  routes  by  which  it 
could  be  reached,  and  its  austere  expression  was  consistent  with 
its  isolation.  Now  the  St.  Gothard  railway  passes  the  town  of 
Lugano  and  skirts  the  lake  for  some  distance,  crossing  its  loer 
bay  on  a  causeway,  and  keeping  it  in  vue  almost  until  the  waters 
of  Como  flash  into  sit.  Seen  from  the  railway.  Lake  Lugano 
loses  its  rather  stern  aspect,  and  smiles  and  sparkles  like  a  true 
dauter  of  Italy.  I  kno  no  more  beautiful  excui-sion  than  to 
cross  the  St.  Gothard,  with  its  wonders  of  engineering,  its  sud- 
den alterations  of  darkness  and  lit,  its  precipices,  chaams,  sno 
sunmiitB,  its  prodigious  revelations  of  hit  and  depth,  its  cascades, 
swirling  torrents,  and  pine  forests ;  then  to  descend  ihroxx  the 
vine-clad  canton  of  Ticino  upon  the  upper  sheet  of  Lago  Mag- 
giore, and  proceed  along  the  faii-y  marges  of  Lugano  and  Como 
until  the  pinnacles  of  Milano  cathedral  come  into  \Tie.  It  is 
marvelous  that  so  much  of  the  majesty  and  loveliness  of  nature 
can  be  bi'6t  within  the  range  of  a  railway-carriage  windo. 
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3.  The  station  at  Lugano  is  a  really  fine  building,  with  a 
marble-pillared  porch  and  two  wings ;  its  arched  and  pillai-ed 
porticoes  framing  a  series  of  pictures  of  lake,  mountains,  and 
town,  which  boasts  more  than  one  Romanesque  tower  and  a  fine 
Renaissance  church  front.  The  floor  of  these  handsome  gal- 
leries is  mosaic ;  tlie  restaurant,  waiting-rooms,  and  various 
offices  open  upon  them  on  one  side^  and  on  tlie  other  upon  a 
long,  covered,  paved  platfonn  above  the  railway.  Nothing  could 
be  morc  suitable  and  convenient  for  the  practioal  purposes  of  a 
station,  nor  at  the  same  time  more  in  keeping  with  its  position 
as  the  portal  to  a  region  of  natural  beauty  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  art.  '*Hotel  du  Parci  Lugano,  18  Aug.,  1882. 
This  a  terribly  hot  and  noisy  place.  The  hotel  itself  is  not 
pleasant,  altho  it  mit  be,  for  it  is  a  spacious  old  place,  and  was 
once  a  monastery ;  but  eveiybody  is  churlish,  from  the  landlord 
to  the  porter,  and  the  table  d'h6tc  is  crowded  by  over  150  Babel- 
like people,  not  counting  the  rude  waiters.  The  racket  and 
clatter  are  distracting.  The  truth  is,  we  are  socially  and  politi- 
cally in  Switzerland ;  for,  coming  from  Luino,  one  crosses  the 
frontier,  which  makes  a  scalloi)ed  line  between  and  across  the 
lakes,  so  that  one  must  sometimes  go  throu  the  custom-house  3 
times  in  half  a  day's  excursion.  The  hotel  gardens  are  fine, 
rising  in  many  terraces  up  a  stiff  hillside  behind  the  house,  laid 
out  on  a  pleasant,  old-fashioned  plan,  with  shade  and  fmit  trees 
mingled,  flower  borders  and  vegetables  and  currant  bushes  in 
roe,  and  walks  ending  in  bowei-s  of  white  jasmine.  There  is  a 
'd^pendance*,  called  the  Beau  S6jour,  in  an  adjoining  villa,  once 
a  royal  ubode,  where  would  be  altogether  the  better  place  to 
stop,  if  one  had  not  to  come  to  the  hotel  for  meals,  a  steep 
and  sunny  10  minutes'  walk.  The  Beau  S^jour  grcunds  are 
extremely  l)eautiful :  there  is  a  noble  terrace  blazing  with  flow- 
ers, lined  with  orange-trees,  and  shaded  by  magnificent  lindens, 
which  overlooks  the  lake ;  a  footpath  leads  from  it  up  a  wooded 
hillside  broken  by  a  wild  glen  and  brook.     [Sunday,  August  20.  j 
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Very  warm,  but  a  fine  air  on  the  water.  ^  At  10  a.  m.  took  a 
little  steamer  which  carries  travelers  for  the  lake  of  Ck)mo  to 
Porlezza,  the  last  town  on  these  waters.  Got  out  after  half  an 
hour  at  the  village  of  San  MametUj  in  Italy,  to  look  for  the 
cascade  of  the  Drano.  Inquiring  my  way,  I  was  directed  to  go 
up  the  church  steps,  which  seemed  odd  for  the  first  stage.  How- 
ever, thSy  lead  not  to  the  door  of  the  church,  which  crowns  the 
town,  but  to  a  sort  of  small  platform,  before  it,  whence  a  path 
strikes  among  the  hills.  Up,  up,  I  went,  over  nearly  400  ruf 
steps  and  ridges  of  ^cordonate,'  alternating  with  steep  pitches 
paved  with  shaip  little  cobble-stones,  slippery  as  glass  and  hot 
as  live  coals.  But  it  was  a  beautiful  walk  between  lo  vineyard 
and  orchard  walls.  On  the  left  the  fine  gorge  of  the  Drano 
burroed  deep  among  rocks  and  dense  foliage,  the  mountains 
rising  on  its  fuilher  side,  with  wild  hamlets,  each  hoisting  its 
'campanile'  and  clinging  t5  the  ledges.  The  path,  after  passing 
throu  one  or  two  similar  collections  of  houses,  at  le^gtli  winds 
off  into  solitude,  crossing  the  ravine  by  an  arched  bridge  of 
audacious  spring.  Belo,  to  the  rlt,  I  saw  the  head  of  the  val- 
ley ;  so  I  turned  off  and  entered  a  pretty  dell  with  green,  shady 
sides,  closed  by  a  great,  sheer  wall  of  rock,  over  which  falls  a 
long  white  tress  of  water,  trickling  away  in  a  clear  strand  over 
the  stone ;  in  the  cleft  of  the  hills  directly  above  the  wateifall 
rises  a  grand  bare  mountain,  breast  and  brow.  I  sat  down  on 
the  grass  among  blue-bells,  pink  cyclamens,  and  wild  sweet- 
peas,  and  presently  espied,  on  the  other  side  of  the  riviilet,  a 
little  iniiued  mill  with  a  red  tile  roof,  wreathed  in  creepers ;  it 
did  not  trouble  the  seclusion.  For  once,  descent  was  more  diffi- 
cult than  ascent ;  I  found  it  hard  to  keep  my  feet,  as  I  slid  on 
tottering  legs  down  to  San  Mamette,  catching  glimpses  of  the 
peacock-colored  lake  across  the  tree-tops.  Passed  the  after- 
noon in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  adjoinmg  the 
hotel,  looking  at  Luini's  frescoes." 
4«    Th^re  are  other  excursions  to  make  from  Lugano,  a 
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mountain  to  climb,  and  Monte  Capiino  to  be  reached  by  roing, 
where  tlie  grotto  cellars  give  tourists  an  excuse  for  drinking  a 
sweet,  sparkling,  and  heady  wine,  Asti  Mousseux  by  name. 
But  a  grateful  ti^aveler  will  not  turn  away  from  the  spot  without 
reconling  his  thanks  to  the  generous  oner  of  a  fine  place  on  a 
point  across  the  cove  upon  which  the  town  stands  wh6i*e  strangers 
are  permitted  to  land  and  walk  under  the  broad  shade  of  syca- 
more and  linden  groves,  with  dazzling  o^Kinings  on  the  hot  lake 
from  the  cool  depths.  It  is  not  just,  either,  to  leave  the  ncbor- 
hood  without  si>caking  of  the  mode  of  approach  by  which  the 
scenery  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  altho  it  does  not  come 
exactly  into  the  order  of  my  going.  "August  24,  1883.  Left 
Bellagio  (on  the  lake  of  Como)  at  10  a.  m.  by  steamlwat.  Got 
off  at  Menaggio.  The  drive  is  hilly  at  firet,  and  gradually  be- 
comes mountainous,  going  hier  and  hier  by  zigzags  among  vine- 
yards, olive  orchai-ds,  and  chestnut  groves,  over  a  white  pow- 
dery _road,  between  blinding  white  walls.  As  we  looked  back 
thdre  was  an  ever-changing  vue  of  the  enchanting  lake,  until  at 
last  the  hill-sides,  closing  round  us,  shut  it  out.  By  and  by 
darker  hits  began  to  rise,  and  the  landscape  wore  a  more  sombre 
face  than  we  had  seen  for  weeks.  We  cros8e<l  a  babbling 
brook  in  a  ra\ine,  and  passed  a  little  lake  with  marshy  borders, 
a  mere  pool.  By  the  time  we  had  driven  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  Italian  flowere  in  the  college  garden  liad  given  place  to  swiss 
ones, — dahlias,  hollyhocks,  and  mangolds, — and  the  scenery 
had  lost  much  of  its  softness.  Forlezza  is  a  small  town,  which 
has  apparently  stood  still  for  a  long  time.  There  is  a  hotel, 
wh^re  we  had  a  bad  luncheon,  a  church,  a  villa  of  some  pre- 
tensions,— pretty,  as  a  ganlen  on  a  mountain  lake  must  needs 
be, — and  a  crooked  street,  all  of  which  stand  upon  or  tend  to- 
wards a  shabby,  grass-gron  piazza  along  the  steamboat  landing. 
To  escape  from  this,  I  wandered  into  a  meado  fnnged  with  trees 
on  a  bank  above  a  strip  of  shingle  beach,  and  th6re  sat  drinking 
the  breeze  and  looking  out  u^x^n  the  lake.     It  is  narro  at  this 
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end,  and  the  mountains  are  hi,  sloping  in  a  single  line  from 
peak  to  base.  The  steamboat,  which  reaches  Lugano  in  an 
hour,  soon  earned  us  int5  wider  waters,  and  we  passed  a  cas- 
cade dropping  over  the  mouth  of  a  grotto  at  the  ripple's  edge. 
The  scenery  has  character,  what  painters  call  *style;'  it  recalls 
the  lake  of  Luzem  in  greatly  diminished  proportions.  As  we 
advanced,  the  mountains  rose  sharp  and  serrate,  some  of  them 
like  a  hand  with  blunt  fingers ;  the  lake  widened  still  more  and 
the  upper  bay  came  into  sit,  and  finally  Lugano,  looking  almost 
like  a  city,  seated  on  a  natural  amfitheatre  in  the  north-most 
curve." 

5.  Between  the  lakes  of  Lugano  and  Como  stands  Monte 
Generoso,  for  which  the  starting-point,  since  the  completion  of 
the  railway,  is  the  station  of  Mendrisio.  Th^re  are  2  modes  of 
going  up  the  mountain :  one  in  a  carretta^  a  vehicle  unkn5n  to 
us,  a  soi-t  of  ruf  arm-chair  on  wheels,  holding  but  one  person ; 
the  othei*  on  a  donkey,  or  on  foot  by  a  bridle-path  if  you  prefer 
it.  When  I  made  the  expedition  one  of  my  companionls  chose 
the  carretta,  and  reported  it  to  be  an  instrument  of  torture  for 
dislocating  the  bones  and  shaking  the  breath  out  of  the  body. 
My  other  comrade  and  I  took  the  shorter  way,  as  we  supposed, 
but  we  arrived  simultaneously  with  the  carretta ;  he  walked,  I 
rode,  and  altho  he  had  the  lit  foot  of  youth,  he  declared  that  he 
had  done  nothing  in  the  Alps  so  fatiguing  as  that  slipping  and 
scrambling  over  loose  stones,  which  rolled  down-hill  with  him  at 
every  step.  For  a  short  distance  we  foUoed  the  so-called  <»r- 
riage-road :  it  turns  first  among  walnut  groves ;  then  throu  chest- 
nuts, some  of  which  are  great  boles  bound  with  small  five- 
pointed  ivy ;  then  between  it)cky  banks  supporting  big,  mossy, 
gnarled  beech-stumps,  with  plantations  of  saplings  springing 
from  their  old  stocks.  Not  far  above  Mendrisio  th^re  is  a  spot 
fit  for  a  picture :  a  dilapidated  paper-mill,  with  many  wheels 
dashing  the  spray  of  a  brook  into  the  ravine  belo  with  a  refresh- 
ing plash ;  and  opposite  to  this  a  wide,  vaulted  stone  recess 
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lined  with  delicate  ferns,  sheltering  a  large  marble  tank  brimful 
of  clear  water,  where  the  tired  donkey-boys  stop  t6  drink  from 
the  hollo  of  their  hand.  It  is  the  last  mouthful  of  moisture  or 
coolness  on  the  road.  The  rest  of  the  way  is  first  dusty  and 
steep,  then  steeper  and  paved  with  cobble-stones,  and  finally  it 
becomes  like  the  dry  bed  of  a  New  England  hill-brook  where  it 
lies  nearest  to  the  perpendicular.  It  was  very  hot;  the  only 
trees  were  sorub-groth  that  shut  out  the  air,  but  not  the  sun ; 
the  only  traces  of  water  2  or  3  empty  torrent-courses  and  a 
spring  which  for  the  moment  was  a  mere  mud-hole.  There  was 
no  xne  except  of  mountain  flanks,  forest  belo  and  pasture-land 
above.  We  came  once  upon  a  few  furlongs  of  woodland,  whSre 
wild  pinks  and  superb  dark  blue  campanulas  grew  among  the 
grass,  and  we  hailed  it  as  a  veritable  oasis.  After  nearly  3 
hours  of  this  progress,  which  would  have  become  intolerable  if 
it  had  been  much  more  prolonged,  we  reached  the  MONTE 
GENERQSO  hotel,  standing  alone  on  a  small  plateau  ^  of  the 
way  to  the  mountain-top.  It  is  a  big,  square,  five-story  build- 
ing, solid,  but  otherwise  as  ugly  as  if  it  belonged  in  New-Hamp- 
shire. The  grounds  are  small,  i*uf ,  and  untidy.  The  near  vue 
is  Swiss,  mountains  covered  with  short  grass  and  beech  copse ; 
beyond  them  the  plain  of  Lombardy  stretches  out  vast  and 
vague  as  the  sea,  throu  a  hot  haze  which  muffles  its  outlines. 
Behind  the  hotel,  a  walk  of  10  minutes  throu  the  beech  thickets 
leads  to  a  path  along  a  ridge  overhanging  the  lake  of  Lugano, 
and  ending  at  the  Bella  Vista;  a  railed  platform,  which  com- 
mands a  grand  panorama.  I  never  saw  this  entirely  unclouded, 
but  it  was  always  imposing.  My  first  sit  of  it  was  just  before 
sunset,  when  the  goi'ges  were  full  of  dark  vapors,  heavy  gi'ay 
and  black  clouds  tlux)nging  and  crowding  together  above  the 
peaks,  diffusing  darkness,  thix)u  which  came  flashes  of  litning 
and  mutterings  of  thunder ;  the  lake  had  a  strange,  dull  green, 
marble-like  surface,  reflecting  eveij  anfi-actuosity  of  the  rock, 
every  house  and  clump  of  trees  on  its  banks,  every  cloud  which 
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cix)ssecl  the  sky ;  over  the  nearest  ridge  Lago  Maggiore  conM  be 
seen  gleaming  dimly  in  the  distance,  catching  some  sunset  Uts 
thi-ou  rifts  in  the  gloomy  canopy. — ''Monte  Generoso,  Sunday, 
August  26,  1883.  This  is  a  comfortless  house,  and  th^re  is  the 
tyranny  in  its  hours  and  habits  and  the  indiflference  to  the  con- 
venience of  travelere  which  are  usually  to  be  found  whdre  th^i-e 
is  but  one  hotel.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  fief  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  th^re  is  daily  morning  prayer  at  8.30  a.  m.  ;  on  Saturday 
the  comdora  resound  with  practicing  the  chants  and  hymns,  and 
on  Sunday  th^re  are  3  sennces,  the  first  beginning  at  10  a.  m., 
when  the  same  bell  which  summons  us  to  meals  announces 
church  by  more  measured  strokes.  The  majority  of  the  lodgers 
ai*e  botanizing,  geologizing,  sketching,  ascensionizing  english  of 
both  sexes.  Th6y  attend  public  worship  in  an  exemplary  man- 
ner. To-day,  after  the  sennon,  before  the  final  hymn  and  bene- 
diction, the  clei^yman  made  an  eaniest  appeal  for  contributions 
to  the  fund  for  maintaining  the  ser\ices,  on  the  regularity  and 
frequency  of  which  he  dwelt  with  just  emfasis,  afitoning,  poor 
man,  that  he  should  derive  no  advantage  fix>m  this  collection. 
Having  no  money  with  me,  I  slipped  out  and  went  to  my  room 
for  my  pocket-book.  Most  of  my  english  fello  Christians  went 
out  at  the  same  time,  but  did  not  go  back.  Monday,  August 
27.  Th6re  is  pleasant  walking  here  over  miles  of  soft,  elastic, 
close-cropped  turf,  and  the  air  is  very  fine,  pure,  and  rai'e.  We 
are  4,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  mountain-top  is  2,000  feet 
hler.  The  drawback  to  walking  is  the  absence  of  shade.  The 
greater  vues,  too,  are  not  visible  from  the  pastures.  Took  a 
long  hot  pull  to  a  point  whence  we  were  assured  that  we  could 
see  the  lake  of  Como.  We  did  see  an  inch  or  two  of  it,  and 
the  townt — a  flat  bii-d's-eye  xne ;  the  cathedral  stood  up  hand- 
some, however. 

6.  ''Tuesday,  August  28.  Spent  the  morning  at  the  Bella 
Vista.  The  horizon  was  not  clear,  but  the  clouds  had  not  yet 
gathered  compactly,  and  the  black   bulks  of  the  Monte  Roea 
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gronps,  with  thdii*  death-like  white  faces,  wSre  looking  over 
fields  of  loer  ranges.  What  are  th6y  like  ?  Th^i'e  is  something 
personal  and  supernatural,  conscious  and  deliberate,  in  th^ir 
appearance,  and  how  remote  and  alien  from  earth  and  man ! 
The  moment  th^y  become  visible  the  whole  scene  changes,  as  if 
Nature  herself  were  affected  by  th^ir  presence.  The  extension 
which  the  prosi)ect  gains  by  their  altitudes  deepens  the  profound 
silence  which  always  broods  over  these  lakes  at  this  season ;  it 
gros  more  intense  with  the  expansion  of  the  vue.  To-day  the 
stillness  was  oppressive:  not  a  bird  or  insect  gave  a  note; 
there  was  no  noise  of  steam,  or  trade,  or  traffic  from  the  white, 
motionless  towns  thousands  of  feet  belo  me,  no  voice  of  agri- 
cultural labor  fi'om  the  hill-sides.  Once  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  a  dull  iiimble  was  heard  far  down,  and  a  railway  train 
wriggled  along  the  ground  like  a  huge  black  reptile,  tainting  the 
air  with  its  breath.  The  vue  must  be  magnificent  when  it  is  at 
its  -best,  and  it  is  very  fine  at  its  worst,  as  it  is  said  to  be  at 
present.  The  mountains  are  seamed  and  scarred  by  the  tracks 
of  toiTents,  and  gray-brown  crags  jut  out  from  th^ir  green  cov- 
ering, as  if  Generoso  had  woi*n  throu  his  coat.  Th^y  stand  up 
in  peaks,  ridges,  and  bluffs,  shutting  in  the  uarro  lake.  Th^re 
is  an  awful  harmony  in  the  general  con^guration.  The  one  flaw 
in  it  is  a  flat  strip  along  the  water  between  the  headlands  of 
Mendrisio  and  Maroggia,  which  is  marked  With  a  long  St.  An- 
drew's cross  by  the  oblique  intei'section  of  the  railroad  and  hi- 
way ;  it  is  a  commonplace,  work-day  feature,  annoyingly  out  of 
keeping  with  tlie  majesty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  There  is 
nothing  Italian  here  except  the  atmosfere,  and  that  invests  the 
severity  of  the  prospect  with  some  softness.  But  it  is  not 
^simpatioo.' " 

7.  Southward  from  Monte  Generoso,  among  the  lessening 
hills,  th^re  is  a  small  sheet  of  water  aside  from  the  common 
track  of  travel,  called  the  lake  of  Varese.  It  is  accessible  by 
carriage-roads  from  several  points  on  the  lai'ger  lakes,  and  from 
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Arona  on  Logo  Maggiore  by  a  branch  of  the  railroad  to  Milano. 
I  drove  thither  from  Mendrisio  by  a  dusty  and  monotonous 
route  between  maize-fields,  with  hems  of  white  buckwheat  and 
r6s  of  cropped,  stunted-looking  mulberry-ti^ees.  After  passing 
the  frontier,  wh^re  the  vexations  of  the  custom-house  wSre 
abridged  as  much  as  possible  by  the  good-humor  and  good-nuui- 
ners  of  the  officials,  the  road  begins  to  ascend ;  hier  and  bolder 
mountains  come  into  sit ;  the  finger  of  Italy  touches  the  land- 
scape. On  one  side  a  Lombard  church  tower,  8  stories  hi, 
starts  into  xue ;  on  the  other,  upon  a  knoU  above  the  road,  ap- 
peal's the  tall  f I'agment  of  an  amfitheatre  wall  cut  in  the  foliage 
of  a  closely  planted  ro  of  trees,  a  bit  of  old-fashioned  garden- 
ing  which  seemed  to  belong  to  the  grounds  of  an  adjacent  con- 
vent. The  curves  of  the  champaign  are  in  the  immortal  line  of 
beauty.  VARESE*  is  unlike  any  other  italian  town  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  yet  it  looks  as  if  it  mit  be  the  type  of  a  good 
many.  Its  dimensions  are  small  and  its  pretensions  are  great. 
In  the  environs  th^re  are  shabby,  mangy  little  promenades  and 
parks  at  every  turn ;  tablets  in  the  walls  with  pompous  latin  in- 
scriptions, commemorating  personages  and  events  unkn5n  t5 
the  next  parish ;  ill-kept  villas  with  elal>orate  iron  gate-ways. 
In  the  outskirts  of  the  town  th6re  is  a  church  which  exceeds  in 
bad  taste  anything  of  the  same  style  I  have  ever  seen :  it  has  a 
square  tower,  a  polygonal  cupola,  and  side  apses,  crammed  to- 
gether without  regartl  to  proportion,  and  a  triple  poroh  upheld 
by  colossal  satyi's  and  surmounted  by  allegoncai  figures  with 
trumpets.  The  place  is  thriving  and  uninteresting ;  its  narro 
streets  smell  as  ill  as  those  of  moi*e  picturesq  and  less  prosper- 
ous communities.  To  judge  by  the  signboards,  th£re  is  a  lively 
trade  in  spirituous  liquors ;  but  silk  manufacture  is  the  principal 
industiy. 

8*    The  lake  of  Yarese  is  much  smaller  and  less  beautiful 
than  its  8  n^bors ;  the  hills  about  it  are  long  and  lo,  the  imme- 
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diatc  landscape  is  tame.  It  is  to  this  absence  of  salient  bits 
that  it  oes  its  cbief  title  to  consideration, — an  nnobstiiicted 
vue  of  Monte  Rosa  and  its  snoy  myrmidons,  said  to  be  unique 
in  its  effect  of  juxtaposition.  The  clouds  hid  it  entirely  dui*ing 
my  short  stay,  and  I  kno  it  only  by  a  hily-colored  lithogmf  in 
the  hall  of  the  hotel.  The  hotel  itself  is  the  most  remarkable 
villa  near  Varese,  altho  on  the  hier  ground  above  the  lake  th^re 
are  several  handsome  ones  in  good  order.  It  surpassed  all  the 
n^boring  seats  which  I  saw.  It  is  called  the  Excelsior,  and 
until  20  years  ago  belonged  to  the  Recalcati  family  of  Mi^ano. 
It  is  an  enormous  house,  t5  which  only  a  wing,  with  the  dining- 
room  and  offices,  has  been  added  for  its  present  purpose ;  and 
altho  not  a  handsome  building,  it  has  good  points,  es- 
pecially indoors.  Th^re  is  a  spacious  suite  of  reception-rooms 
opening  on  the  garden,  and  one  of  them,  for  music,  is  most 
charmingly  designed  and  decorated.  It  is  in  white  and  a  fresh, 
delicate  green;  the  walls  have  green  panels  set  im  very  rich 
flowcr-chaplets  of  white  stucco ;  it  has  a  gambrel  cieling,  with 
an  elegant  frieze  of  garlands,  medallions,  and  groups  of  Cupids ; 
between  the  panels  opposite  the  long  windos  are  mirrors  reflect- 
ing the  garden,  and  th^re  are  a  quantity  of  silver  sconces  and 
candlesticks  of  a  very  pretty,  old-fashioned  pattern ;  the  furni- 
ture is  in  pale  green  damask,  white  wood-work  with  a  touch  of 
gold.  Upstaks  the  principal  rooms  open  into  an  antechamber, 
with  flooi-s  of  scagliola,  or  red,  white,  and  black  marble,  fur- 
nished with  heavy,  obsolete  black  chau*s,  tables,  and  settees, 
such  as  fill  the  modem  bricabrac  hunter  with  envy.  The  walls 
are  paneled  with  fntful  frescoes,  or  hung  with  great  canvases  by 
third  and  fourth  rate  Venetian  and  Bolognese  painters,  and 
even  the  bad  taste  is  grandiose.  The  gardens  have  extent,  but 
not  style,  and  tho  th6y  are  large  the  trees  are  small ;  th^y  are  a 
most  agreeable  adjunct  td  the  loer  rooms,  however,  which  seem 
almost  part  of  them.  When  I  was  th^re,  long,  hi  banks  of 
roses  and  mignonette  filled  the  air  with  sweetness,  and  mimosa- 
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trees,  covered  with  puffs  of  pink-tipped  blossoms  as  Ht  as 
thistle-down,  lent  some  of  th^ir  exquisite  refinement  to  the 
grounds.  The  great  atti'aetion  of  the  hotel  is  its  excellence ;  it 
is  one  of  the  best  kept  houses  in  Europe,  luxuiiouslj  clean, 
comfortable,  well  appointed  and  served  in  every  respect.  It  is 
astonishing  t5  find  such  an  admirable  establishment  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  place. 

9.  After  the  St.  Gothard  road,  the  other  railways  from  the 
lakes  to  Milano  seem  unintei*esting  and  the  excursions  one 
makes  by  them  tedious,  sh<5i-t  as  they  are  pei-force.  It  is  a 
proof  of  how  a  great  enjoyment  spoils  most  people  for  lesser 
ones,  as  the  routes  are  not  unattractive.  Th^y  run  for  miles 
between  well-sodded  banks  and  close  ros  of  crop-headed  locust- 
trees,  which  are  pi-etty  all  summer  and  lovely  when  in  bloom, 
with  occasional  peeps  at  a  lake  or  mountain ;  and  every  station 
off  ere  its  picture  of  Italian  existence,  past  or  present,  in  some 
noble  buildhig,  graceful  bit  of  gardening,  or  dramatic  incident 
of  daily  life.^^  The  infrequency  of  hamlets  or  isolated  farm- 
buildings  is  strange  to  a  f oi*einer ;  he  wondera  whether  the  farm- 
ers and  laborers  all  live  in  towns.  Of  these  there  is  no  dearth, 
and  the  smaller  they  are  the  greater  in  proportion  are  th^u* 
possessions  in  the  way  of  art.  Pavia,  with  its  decaying  vestiges 
of  royal  pomp,  and  the  glorious,  incomparable  Certosa,  or 
Carthusian  monasteiy ;  Monza,  with  a  cathedral  13  centuries 
old  and  the  legendary  Iron  Crown ;  Saronno,  wh^re  the  Lombaid 
painters  decorated  a  church  which  is  the  monument  of  th^ir 
school ;  mediaeval  Bergamo,  richest  of  them  all  in  treasures  of 
this  sort,  lie  within  the  circumference  of  a  circle  drawn  from 
Milano  as  the  centre  to  the  lakes  of  Como,  Yarese,  Mi^iore, 
and  Garda. 

10.  Saronno  is  on  one  of  the  carnage-roads  from  Varese  to 
Milano,  not  so  often  traveled  now  as  formerly,  the  place  being 
more  accessible  from  the  city  by  the  railway  or  steam  tramway 
than  from  the  lake.     It  is  a  bnt,  compact  little  town  among  the 
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corn-fields,  standing  ont  against  a  background  of  dark  mount- 
ains overtopped  by  snoy  ones.  It  has  such  a  cheerful  and 
modem  air  that  I  thOt  I  must  have  come  to  the  wrong  place  for 
ihe  early  Lombard  masters ;  but  folloing  my  directions,  I  walk- 
ed to  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Madonna,  beyond  the  last  houses 
and  about  10  minutes  from  the  station. 

11.  In  my  goings  to  and  fro  among  the  lakes  I  stopped  one 
day,  on  the  way  to  Como,  at  Monza,  which  like  Sai'onno  is  less 
than  an  hour  from  Milano  by  rail.  It  is  a  dead-alive  town, 
from  which  all  strong  mediaeval  character  has  been  expunged 
by  a  modem  royal  i*esidence  and  a  lai^e  station.  There  is  a 
fine  old  Gothic  brick  town-hall  and  a  handsome  terra-cotta 
church,  Santa  Maria  in  Strada,  besides  the  cathedral. *3  The 
cathedral  contains  several  relics  of  great  antiquity,  among  them 
the  Iron  Crown  which  has  pressed  so  many  august  brows,  from 
Constantinus'  to  Napoleon's.  On  asking  t5  see  it  I  w£is  startled 
to  learn  that  the  cost  would  be  5  lire,  exactly  5  times  as  much 
as  the  most  expensive  exhibition,  sacred  or  secular,  I  had 
hitherto  seen  in  Italy,  and  10  times  the  sum  usually  exacted. 
But  I  ceased  to  be  surprised  when  the  sacristan  called  a  cus- 
todian, the  custodian  called  a  pilest,  and  the  pilest  came, — 
accompanied  by  2  acolytes  bearing  4  great  silver  candelabra 
and  other  sacred  propeii;ies.  The  candlesticks  were  placed  on 
ihe  balustrade  of  a  side-chapel  where  the  relic  is  kept ;  tapers 
were  put  into  them  and  llted,  and  the  vessels  arranged  in  oixler. 
The  priest  then  recited  a  short  orison  before  the  altar,  above 
which  is  a  sort  of  press,  the  size  of  an  ordinary  wardrobe,  with 
a  very  poor  gilded  'alto  rilievo'  on  the  door,  of  angels  bearing 
the  instruments  of  the  Passion.  The  custodian  then  mounted  a 
ladder  and  opened  the  first  door,  which  disclosed  a  second  one 
with  two  leaves  of  beautiful  gilded  bronze-work ;  these,  being 
opened,  shded  a  rare  curtain  of  golden  tissue,  and  that,  falling, 
revealed  the  treasures, — a  great  cross  set  with  precious  stones 
and  crystal,  and  other  objects  which  I  did  not  notice,  perturbed 
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as  I  was  by  the  ceremony  and  the  attention  which  it  drew  upon 
me,  poor  solitary,  sheepish  Anglo-Saxon,  from  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  church.  The  famous  coronal,  inclosed  in  a  circular 
glass  case,  was  then  taken  down  and  displayed  to  me  by  the 
elder  acolyte,  who  recited  its  history  for  my  edification.  The 
foundation  and  origin  of  the  crown  is  a  narro  iron  band,  believed 
by  the  devout  t6  have  been  made  out  of  a  nail  which  pierced 
our  Savior's  hand ;  this  is  encased  within  a  bix>ad,  thick  gold 
circlet  inlaid  with  three  ros  of  immense  jewels  in  a  splendid, 
simple,  enameled  Byzantine  pattern.  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant facts  in  its  memorable  history  is  that  it  was  never  taken 
out  of  Lombardy  until  this  century.  What  Charles  the  Great 
did  not  do,  what  Carl  V.  did  not  do,  what  Napoleon,  with  his 
stupendous  audacity,  did  not  do,  the  unchronicled  Franz 
Joseph  II.  presumed  to  do.  He  had  the  vulgar  impudence  to 
carry  this  venerable  relic  and  symbol  of  universal  [  ?]  sovranty 
to  Vienna,  wh^re  it  remained  for  7  years.  It  was  restored  by 
Vittorio  Emanuele,  who  mit  most  justly  have  used  it  to  crown 
himself  King  of  United  Italy,  but  refrained. 

1  From  The  Atlantic  Hontliiy  (abridged),  8ept.-Dec  1884,  by  permission  of 
Author  and  Publishers. 

12.  This  is  the  home  of  Lombard  architecture,  which  in  its  large  simplicity 
attains  t5  a  degree  of  dignity  that  t5  my  eyes  Gothic  d5es  not  po^^ess.  Broad 
masses  of  durlc  red  brick,  or  of  alternate  terra  cotta  and  granite  or  marble,  in 
square  or  round  surfaces,  divided  by  a  method  as  natural  as  the  foruiution  of 
the  crystal  or  the  bee's  cell  iut5  many-sideil  forms  of  baptistery  or  bell-tower; 
the  basilica  ground  plan  of  early  Chiistian  churches,  with  the  dome  borroed 
from  the  Ea^t;  lofty  round-arched  portals;  tall,  slender  shafts;  tiers  of  round- 
headi'd  wiudos  marked  int5  miniature  colonnades  by  small,  slim  pillars, — 
these  are  the  features  of  the  style  which  the  traveler  can  recognize  as  far  as  he 
can  see  them  atToss  th6ir  native  plains. 

13.  This,  associated  in  my  mind  with  its  foundress,  Queen  Theodelinda,  of 
magnificent  name  and  fame,  had  always  appeared  t5  my  f:uicy  as  the  strongw 
bold  of  the  Lombard  dynasty,  but  I  could  discover  no  traces  of  its  royal  origin. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  the  ISih  and  Uth  centuries,  and  as  it  stands  now  is  a  heavy 
Gothic  pile,  with  a  hfly  decorated  Renaissance  fu9«de  ofbluck  and  pale  yello 
marble  clapped  on  like  a  mask.    One  feature  of  the  latter  is  a  great  parallelo- 
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gram,  or  oblong  tablet,  of  rectilinear  ornamentation,  interspersed  with 
rosettes,  set  in  among  the  statues  and  busts  immediately  above  the  main  d6or, 
and  including  a  rose-windo  within  its  limits;  the  whole  effect  is  singular Ij 
odd  and  by  no  meant  pleasing.  The  interior  is  a  horrible  example  of  late 
Renaissance  restoration. 


Explanation  of  Accents: —  &  »  a  in  ar«  (not  as  in 
''bare")  ;  a  »  a  in  tvas  (not  as  in  "has") ;  a  »■  a  in  any  (not 
as  in  "ant") ;  e  as  in  Jiear  (not  as  in  "health"  or  "he&rt"  or 
"bear"  or  "earl") ;  e  »  e  in  there  and  their  (not  as  in  "here" 
or  "were")  ;  T  «  i  in  lie  (not  as  in  "l!ef")  ;  o  -»  o  in /our  (not 
as  in  "our"  or  "your"),  or  in  post  (not  as  in  "e6st"),  or  in 
bowl  (not  as  in  "howl")  ;  6  »-  o  in  gone  (not  as  in  "bone"  or 
"one") ;  6  — •  o  in  work  (not  as  in  "pork")  ;  5  -»  o  in  do  (not 
as  in  "so"),  or  in  *'^move*'  (not  as  in  "rove,"  or  "love")  ;  3  — 
o  in  one  (not  as  in  gOne  or  bone.) 


Tlie  editor  would  beplecised  to  learn  the  name  and  address 
of  the  author  of  any  paper  in  this  series  published  anonymously. 

Tlie  editor  will  feel  indebted^  also,  to  any.  one  wlio  will  kindly 
call  his  attention  to  any  article,  especially  in  newspapers,  which 
the  vrriter  thinks  suitable  for  re-publication. 
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THE  LAKE  OF  COMO. 


BY  SARAH   (BUTLER)   WISTER.^ 


I 


1.     The  fate  of  things  of  beauty  is  to  become  hackneyed.  i 

The  choicest  poetry  and  music  are  repeated  until  everybody  is  i 

tired  of  them ;  the  ma8tei*p!eces  of  aii;  are  vulgamed  by  con-  | 

stant  reproduction,  and  even  the  beauties  of  Nature  lose  th^ir  I 

freshness  by  being  overrun  and  ovei'praised.  The  lake  of 
Como  has  come  to  be  a  mere  by-word  for  beauty ;  it  can  haixlly 
be  mentioned  without  an  apology,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
by  in  silence  the  Helen  of  Italian  waters.  Many  mountains, 
streams,  and  cascades  have  an  individuality ;  the  presence  of 
the  unseen  genius  loci  is  felt,  often  unconsciously,  by  mankind. 
One  mlt  suppose  that  this  influence  would  be  8tix)ngest  where 
J^ature's  haunts  are  still  inviolate,  among  solitary  peaks  and 
pathless  woods ;  but  for  me,  at  least,  the  lake  of  Como  pos- 
sesses it  in  the  hiest  degree, — a  personality  so  distinct  and 
feminine  that  a  beautiful  woman  mit  be  Jealous  of  it.  The 
charm  does  not  lie  exclusively  in  the  sceneiy,  but  is  a  composite 
result  of  climate,  atmosfere,  cultivation,  and  also,  in  a  subtle, 
unrecognized  way,  of  the  works  of  art  which  are  scattered  along 
its  shores.  The  lake  of  Como  is  no  mountain  nymf,  but  is  like 
Tiziano's  Venus  lying  naked  on  a  magnificent  couch  with  pearlli 
braided  in  her  hair.  The  sheet  of  water  is  shaped  like  a  long 
fish  with  a  cloven  tail,  the  3  portions  being  of  about  equal  size, 
the  loer  ones  di^'ided  by  a  broad  wedge  of  land,  tlie  base  of 
which,  to  the  southward,  is  knon  as  the  Brianza,  the  point  be- 
ing the  promontory  of  Bellagio.  Each  has  its  characteristics ; 
the  2  loer  bays  or  branches  are  called  respectively  the  lakes  of 
Lecco  and  Como,  the  latter  giving  its  name  and  fame  to  the 
whole  expanse.     Th^re  are  none  of  the  grand  and  rugged  fea- 
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tines  of  Lago  Maggiore ;  the  prospect  is  soft  and  alluriog,  em- 
bellished by  2,000  yeai-s  of  cherishing  care.  The  ancients  were 
drawn  hither  from  distant  parts  of  Italy,  and  from  the  days  of 
Augustus  to  ours,  the  most  celebrated  statesmen  and  men  of 
lettei-s  have  borne  witness,  in  prose  and  verse,  to  that  witchery 
which  Ugo  Foscolo  declared  distracted  him  from  his  work. 
2.  The  town  of  COMQ,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  is  on  the  line 
of  the  St.  Gothard  railway,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  facility 
of  access  will  i-ob  the  proud  little  port  of  the  aiistocratic  air 
with  which  she  has  borne  herself  throu  many  centuries  of 
change.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  on  the  only  flat  bit  of 
ground  of  any  extent  on  the  entire  curcumference  of  the  lake, 
and  gains  distinction  from  this  peculiarity  above  the  straggling, 
clambering  towns  of  the  neborhood.  A  fragment  of  wall,  and 
a  massiv  square  gate-tower,  pierced  by  8  tlera  of  arched  open- 
ings after  the  manner  of  the  Coliseum,  are  relics  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa's  fortifications,  and  the  churches  are  older  than  the 
defenses.  The  cathedral, is  a  beautiful  black  and  white  marble 
edifice,  a  happy  combination  of  Italian  gothic  and  early  renais- 
sance, the  older  and  nobler  style  predominating.  It  gains  by 
proximity  to  the  Broletto  or  town-hall,  a  fine  municipal  palace 
of  the  Idth  centuiy;  this  building  looks  rather  long  and  lo, 
overtopped  as  it  is  by  a  tall  square  tower ;  it  stands  upon  two 
streets,  and  presents  to  them  both  a  front  with  an  upper  ro  of 
gothic  windos  and  a  rich  central  balcony,  and  a  loer  one  of 
round  arehes  throu  which  are  seen  short,  stout,  octagonal  col- 
umns, as  the  ground-floor  is  occupied  by  an  open  pillared  hall, 
serving  as  a  public  thorofare  and  place  of  business.  The  Bro- 
letto forms  an  angle  with  one  side  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
space  inclosed  between  these  noble  samples  of  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  architecture^®  is  a  good  post  of  obseiTation  on  a 
fesia  in  summer,  as  the  peasants  come  out  of  the  hot  'sun  of  the 
market-place  with  th^ir  fiiiit-carts  into  this  cool  corner,  and  the 
church-door  gives  glimpses  of  rich  tapestries,  glimmering  lamps, 
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and  groups  of  worshipers. 

3.  Th^i-e  are  so  many  eDchanting  sites  on  the  lake  that  from 
Flinius  down  t6  the  Marchesa  Trotti  th^re  have  been  lucky  mor- 
tals who  could  not  be  satisfied  with  one  habitation  here.  Among 
these  dilettanti  of  Nature  was  Tolomeo  Gallio.  The  family  of 
Gallio,  I  believe,  is  now  extinct,  but  the  name  of  the  cardinal 
will  live  on  Lake  Como  as  long  as  his  villas  th^re  last.  One  is 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  the  other  at  the  opposite  extremity 
close  to  Cernobbio,  within  half  an  houi-'s  drive  or  ro  from  Como. 
This  has  been  knon  for  the  last  60  years  as  the  Villa  d'Este,  the 
name  given  it  by  Caroline,  wife  of  George  IV.,  to  whom  it  Once 
belonged;  it  now  a  hotel  named  La  Regina  d'Inghilterra. 
Cardinal  Gallio's  villa  is  swalloed  up  in  an  immense  palatial 
vulgarity  of  pillared  vestibules,  salons,  and  galleries,  with  a 
magnificent  double  staircase  of  white  marble ;  th^re  are  a  few 
paneled  rooms  with  the  emblems  of  Cupid  and  Bacchus  en- 
crusted in  gold  on  white  wood-work,  charmingly  designed  and 
executed  in  the  style  of  the  last  century,  but  none  of  the  original 
apartments  can  be  identified.  Th^re  is  nothing  distinctively 
Italian  in  the  trim  grounds  immediately  about  the  hotel,  which 
stands  lo,  close  to  the  lake,  and  is  shaded  by  sycamore  trees 
worthy  of  an  old  English  seat.  But  beyond  the  inclosure,  and 
connected  with  it  by  a  stone  bridge  over  a  i-oad,  th^re  is  a  hill- 
side laid  out  in  true  rococo  taste  with  gix>ttoes,  temples,  artificial 
cascades  and  rock-work,  and  to  crown  all  a  mimic  fortress 
erected  by  a  Countess  Calderara,  who  pi'eceded  Caroline  as 
proprietress,  to  celebrate  the  return  of  her  husband,  General 
Pino,  from  the  siege  of  some  Spanish  town,  of  which  this  was 
intended  for  a  model.  Caroline  opened  a  carriage-road  from 
Cernobbio  to  Moltrasio,  the  next  village  of  importance,  which 
is  called  La  Strada  della  Regina^  and  makes  a  beautiful  walk 
or  drive ;  at  some  places  it  skirts  the  lake,  at  others  scales  the 
cliff,  passing  for  6  miles  or  more  continuously  by  private  gar- 
dens till  it  reaches  the  waterfall  of  Moltrasio  foaming  down 
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over  a  black  wall  of  slate  rock  crested  with  verdure.  This  road 
^'9  the  boulevard  of  the  peasants  and  ^nllagers ;  on  holiday  after- 
noons it  is  closely  dotted  with  gi*oups  of  them  in  Sunday 
clothes,  strolling  along  chatting  in  th^ir  abmpt,  bitten-off 
syllables.  The  dialect  of  the  lake  region  is  very  odd,  and  every 
town  has  its  5n  lingo.  A  foreigner  who  speaks  good  Italian 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  himself  understood,  but  may 
be  unable  to  understand  in  retiun. 

4.  The  lake  is  well  pro\'ided  with  waterfalls.  The  finest 
and  most  picturesque  is  at  Ne88o  on  the  eastern  shore,  opposite 
Moltrasio ;  it  breaks  throu  a  cleft  in  the  mountain  overgron 
with  dense  greenery,  and  plunges  between  the  houses  of  the 
village,  which  cling  to  the  moist,  mossy  sides  of  the  goi*ge, 
rushing  into  the  lake  beneath  a  steep  bridge  with  a  peaked  arch. 
On  the  western  side,  still  further  northward,  the  pi'etty  cascade 
of  Camoggia  skips  down  the  sunny  face  of  the  rocks  under  the 
scanty  shade  of  olive  trees,  turning  a  small  mill-wheel  where  it 
reached  the  lake.  Near  this  is  Comacina^  the  only  island  of 
Lago  di  Como,  divided  from  the  western  shores  by  a  strait ;  a 
few  acres  of  greensward,  vineyaixls  and  olive  orchards,  among 
which  lie  the  crumbling  i*emains  of  fortifications  that  made  this 
plot  of  earth  a  stronghold  from  the  5th  t6  the  12th  century. 
Cesare  CantCi  entitles  it,  magniloquently,  "the  bulwark  of  Italian 
liberty,"  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  mainland  fled  th^re  for  refuge 
from  the  barbarous  hordes  which  swept  over  the  country  during 
the  decline  of  the  empire.  Beyond  Comacina  the  western  hills 
thro  out  a  spur  which,  projecting  half  across  the  lake,  interrupts 
the  vue  but  makes  a  beautiful  landmark  in  itself.  It  is  the 
D088O  di  Lavedo ;  the  steep  sides  are  laid  out  in  gardens,  with 
monstrous  aloe  plants  and  oleander  shrubberies  which  blush 
from  afar,  and  on  the  ridge,  or  'back,'  th^re  is  a  classic  portico 
of  elegant  proportions  conspicious  for  miles.  This  commands 
an  entrancing  prospect  down  the  Bay  of  Como  on  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  over  the  exquisite  basin  of  Tremezzina,  to^  the  pro^ 
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montory  of  Bellagio  and  the  widenmg  upper  lake.  Above  the 
roofs  of  San  Balbiano  and  Sala,  almost  contiguous  villages, 
rise  the  ruins  of  an  octagonal  baptistery  and  a  striking  Gothic 
tower,  an  uncommon  bit  of  architecture  to  find  in  the  realm  of 
Romanesque.  Fragments  of  fine  old  churches  and  castles  abound 
on  these  shores  and  hilltops,  but  they  impress  the  traveler  less 
than  such  remains  do  elsewhere ;  they  are  merged  in  the  present 
living  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

5.  The  Tremezzina  is  pronounced,  by  common  consent  of 
Italians  and  guide-books,  the  Eden  of  the  Lombard  lake  district. 
Here  the  mountains  of  the  western  shore  stand  back  a  little,  leav- 
ing room  for  a  tract  of  leafy  knolls  and  dells  sloping  to  a  small 
crescent-shaped  harbor,  of  which  the  Dosso  di  Livedo  and  a  narro 
point  of  land  tufted  with  foliage  and  ending  in  a  smgle  cypress 
tree  form  the  piers.  The  chief  and  only  town  of  this  territory, 
which  is  no  larger  than  an  average  New-£ngland  farm,  is  Tre- 
mezzo ;  it  consists  of  one  short  street  under  lo,  straddling  arcades, 
with  wide  granite  or  marble  water-stairs  on  one  side  and,  on 
the  other,  steep,  narro,  crooked  flits  of  steps,  possibly  deem- 
ed streets  by  the  inhabitants,  leading  to  houses,  gardens, 
and  vineyards  on  hler  grades.  Th^y  are  mere  slits  between 
walls  feathered  with  fern  and  maiden-hair,  broken  at  ir- 
regular inter\'als  by  a  windo  ledge  bnt  with  carnations  and 
geraniums ;  but  every  one  of  them  makes  a  picture.  On  the 
water-steps,  the  boatmen  loll  in  blue  suits  beside  th^ir  lit  craft, 
furnished  with  white  or  striped  awnings  and  cushions.  The 
place  is  exquisitely  pretty,  and  the  vue  of  the  opposite  hits  is 
fine,  the  promontory  of  Bellagio  standing  out  boldly  towards 
the  north,  ending  in  an  abrupt  cliff  with  a  dark,  shaggy  sylvan 
fleece. 

6.  BELLAGIO,  at  least  if  one  lodges  at  the  Villa  Serbel- 
loni,  is  to  me  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  delitful  situation. 
This  villa  has  been  rented  as  a  dependance  by  the  HOtel  Grande 
Bretagne,  and  is  reached  from  the  town  by  long,  breathless 
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staircase  streets,  or  by  the  numerous  sharp  zig-zags  of  a  car- 
riage-drive from  the  hotel  garden  at  the  water's  edge.  The  vue 
groe8  lovelier  at  every  turn  as  the  road  ascends,  bordered  by 
trees  and  tropical  plants,  until  it  enters  the  magnificent  umbrage 
of  the  villa.  The  mansion  is  long,  rambling,  and  barrack-like, 
but  full  of  large,  airy  apartments,  so  disposed  that  almost  eveiy 
windo  overlooks  one  of  the  bays,  some  of  the  rooms  command- 
ing them  both.  The  Serbelloni  have  been  knon  on  Lake  Como 
for  400  years ;  th^y  inherited  this  property  fix)m  another  old 
and  noble  family,  the  Sfondrati,  who  have  set  the  stamp  of  an- 
tiquity upon  it.  The  grounds  covered  the  head  of  the  promon- 
tory, and,  well  as  I  kno  them,  I  am  unable  to  guess  at  their 
extent,  th^y  are  so  steep  and  thickly  wooded  and  laid  out  with 
winding  paths  and  roads ;  you  can  ws^lk  in  them  steadily  for  2 
hours  without  treading  in  your  footsteps.  But  I  speak  unad- 
visedly, as  not  many  people  could  walk  there  without  pausing 
at  every  few  yards.  The  woods  open  now  and  then  upon 
lawns ;  the  walks  pass  from  the  shade  of  trees  to  wide  sunny 
ledgiBS  bordered  by  branching  palms  and  tall  yuccas  with  pago- 
das of  milk-white  flowers,  or  by  hedges  of  oleander  heavily 
laden  with  rosy  bloom,  and  pomegranates  covered  with  fierce 
little  scarlet  cockades,  then  disappear  suddenly  into  dark  rocky 
tunnels  wreathed  in  pendant  garlands,  throu  which,  as  in  a 
^camera  obscura,'  are  seen  glimmering  pictures  of  faiiy  land ; 
emerging  from  these,  you  may  find  yourself  on  a  broad  road, 
or  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  200  feet  above  the  water.  The 
paths  tend  gradually  to  the  hiest  point  of  the  headland,  on 
which  are  the  ivied  fragments  of  a  mediaeval  castle  built  by  the 
Sfondrati.  Here  an  unexpected  vue  of  the  upper  lake  breaks 
upon  one  throu  a  ruined  casemate,  and  far  hence,  the  3  branches 
may  be  seen  at  once,  a  wonderful  vision.  You  can  descend  by 
different  paths  from  those  which  brOt  you,  with  other  grottos 
and  altogether  novel  outlooks,  but  not  less  beautiful ;  or  strike 
across  the  intervening  woodland,  to  be  brot  to  a  stand-still  by 
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a  jutting  crag,  or  a  miry  glen,  or  a  too  rapid  slope  covered 
with  a  slippery,  resinous-scented  mast  from  the  pines.  It  is 
difficult  t5  estimate  the  distance  of  such  peregrinations.  Altho 
some  of  the  vues  are  mgre  extensive,  none  is  more  satisfying 
than  one  which  is  within  a  few  steps  of  the  house,  and  on  the 
same  level.  An  immense  oak  divides  into  2  trunks  not  many 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  overhangs  the  terrace,  spreading  its 
bows  like  curtains  over  the  outer  edge,  which  is  railed  in  by 
roses  and  jasmine,  and  forming  a  screen  both  from  the  sun  and 
from  the  dazzling  reflection  of  the  water  belo.  In  this  impen- 
etrable shade  th^re  are  seats  and  a  table,  and  a  perpetual  breeze 
rustles  the  oak-leaves.  The  vue  down  the  twin  bays  of  Como 
and  Lecco,  more  and  more  separated  by  an  area  of  hilands  and 
mountains  rising  and  broadening  as  it  recedes,  is  the  most  per- 
fectly beautiful  composition  of  nature  I  have  ever  beheld.  It 
has  no  elements  of  the  sublime,  but  above  the  nearer  mountains 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Lecco,  several  silver-gray  peaks  of 
bare  rock  lift  themselves  against  the  azure  sky, — the  summits 
of  Monte  Grigna,  severely  harmonious  in  form  and  tint  with 
the  rest  of  the  landscape,  and  asserting  a  force  which  preserves 
it  from  sinking  into  mere  voluptuousness.  The  outlines  of 
mountain  and  shore  folio  each  other  in  what  George  Eliot  calls 
"rhythmical  succession,"  and  the  colors  are  more  marvelous 
than  on  Lago  Maggiore.  At  dawn  the  lake  is  like  a  mirror 
which  has  been  evenly  breathed  upon  and  then  touched  by  a 
careless  finger  here  and  th^re.  An  hour  later,  just  before  sun- 
rise, it  is  a  vast  plate  of  silver,  stretching  from  the  dark  green 
eastern  mountains  to  the  western  ones  bathed  in  amber  radi- 
ance ;  then  the  tiny  fishing-boats  appear  by  the  score,  with  two 
little  sails  set,  looking  like  white  moths  expanding  their  wings, 
or  a  scattered  fleet  of  pea-blossoms.  Later  in  the  morning,  the 
color  of  the  water  is  sapfire,  with  parti-colored  reflections, 
sometimes  violet,  sometimes  roseate,  for  which  I  could  never 
account :  th^y  are  not  cast  by  clouds,  as  I  have  seen  them  when 
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th^re  was  not  a  flake  in  the  sky,  nor  ai-e  th^y  from  the  shore ; 
I  have  watched  them  apparently  rise  to  the  surface,  spread, 
deepen,-  and  then  fade  like  a  blush.  In  the  hot  hours  of  the 
mid-afternoon  the  water  and  the  land  seem  melting  together 
like  golden  ore,  and  the  mountains  swim  and  float  in  glory. 
At  sunset  the  lines  gro  firm  again;  the  western  peaks  and 
ranges  are  dark,  the  eastern  ones  repeat  the  hue  of  the  heavens, 
but  more  faintly,  like  an  echo,  and  the  lake  is  a  second  sky ; 
after  the  landscape  has  dislittined  itself  into  calm,  sombre 
masses,  the  ashen  hits  of  Monte  Grigna  glo  with  a  delicious 
apricot-color,  groing  purer  until  they  seem  as  if  they  were 
sprinkled  with  gold-dust.  The  sky,  tho  no  longer  brit,  is  still 
limpid,  and  the  brief  twillt  is  so  clear  that  the  smallest  bush  on 
the  mountain's  edge  stands  out  distinct,  yet  as  soft  as  if  cut 
in  black  velvet.  As  it  groes  dark,  the  moon  begins  to  shed  a 
pale  golden  track  the  whole  length  of  Lake  Lecco,  which  scin- 
tillates where  the  ripples  break  against  the  land.  Gradually 
diafanous  vapors  rise  from  the  water  and  glide  out  of  the 
gorges,  spreading  and  uniting  until  the  distant  mountains  van- 
ish and  the  nearer  ones  are  veiled  in  a  transparent,  silvery 
gauze,  which  subdues  the  sheen  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens  and 
makes  her  path  on  the  water  look  like  the  reflection  of  the 
Milky  Way.  The  scene  becomes  more  dreamlike  each  moment, 
as  if  one's  on  eyes  were  closing ;  the  perfume  rises  from  the 
orange-blossoms,  the  'olea,  fragrans,'  and  countless  other  in- 
toxicating flower-cups,  and  the  only  sound  is  the  cascade  of 
Varenna  on  the  mainland,  which  does  not  call  loud  enuf  to  be 
heard  during  the  day. 

7.  As  the  ViMa  Serbelloni  is  cooler  and  quieter  than  any  of 
the  hotels  in  the  town,  I  joined  some  friends  th^re  on  my  latest 
and  longest  visit  to  the  lake  of  Como.  The  season  had  not 
fairly  begun.  We  had  the  house  nearly  to  ourselves  for  a  few 
weeks,  altho  in  the  great  corridor  which  runs  along  the  whole 
front  th^re  was  a  large  placard,  no  doubt  a  duplicate  of  others 
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in  more  frequented  Bituations,  enumerating  the  attractionB  of 
the  resort,  recommending  it  to  italians  for  its  beauty  and  its 
accessibility,  to  germans  for  its  cookery  and  for  its  being  pat- 
ronized by  th^ir  princely  families,  and  to  english  people  on  ac- 
count of  the  regularity  with  which  the  services  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  celebrated.  Americans  like  the  boating  and 
swimming  in  the  tepid  waters  at  firat,  but  soon  find  it  hard  to 
desert  the  oak  tree  on  the  teiTace ;  for,  if  the  tiiith  must  be 
told,  the  effect  of  the  scenery  is  enervating,  and  disinclines  one 
even  for  active  enjoyment.  Collecting  our  joint  stock  of  reso- 
lution, however,  five  of  us  set  off  one  day  to  find  the  Villa 
Pliniana,  not  one  of  Plinius'  country-seats,  but  a  place  wh^re 
th^re  is  a  sinking  spring,  which  he  has  described  minutely  in  a 
letter.  Th^re  was  no  house  th^re  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  centm-y,  when  the  existing  one  was  built.  It  is  more 
likely  to  be  remembered  by  reason  of  its  last  dners  than  of  any 
foimer  ones.  The  shades  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  Emilio 
Belgiojoso  still  linger  in  tradition  among  the  scenes  of  th^ir 
romantic  exploits.  ^^  We  found  the  haunts  of  these  real  tho 
improbable  personages  perfectly  fitted  to  th^ir  modes  of  life, 
but  ill-adapted  to  any  manner  of  being  that  is  prosaic,  common- 
place, or  even  practical. 

8.  Directly  opposite  Moltrasio  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake  is  the  small  town  of  TomOy  at  which  the  steamboat  does 
not  touch,  passengers  being  landed^by  a  barge.  Like  the  other 
towns  that  have  not  regular  quays  it  is  older,  poorer,  quiainter- 
looking  than  those  on  the  line  of  travel.  Th^re  are  no  fine 
hotels  at  Tomo,  or  shops  and  caf^s  under  striped  awnings. 
A  narro  street  ending  in  a  still  narroer  path,  the  pitiless  indige- 
nous footpath  of  sharp  stones,  leads  to  the  Villa  Pliniana,  now 
the  property  of  the  Marchesa  Trotti,  the  Princess  Belgiojoso's 
dauter.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  th^re  is  an  old  church. 
Opening  on  the  little  churchyard  there  is  a  small  cloister  with 
only  6  arches,  each  framing  a  vue  of  the  lake ;  the  wall  is 
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covered  with  tablets  to  the  dead,  2  of  which  are  iu  memoi^  of 
young  english  women.  One  was  Margaret,  wife  of  Laurence 
Oliphant  of  Condie,  Scotland,  aged  27,  with  the  aims,  crest, 
and  motto  "Altiora  peto."  Both  she  and  her  countrywoman 
died  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century ;  it  is  affecting  to 
find  th^ir  memorials  hei'e,  and  one  speculates  as  to  wh^re  and 
how  th^y  had  lived.  With  a  sense  of  quiet,  induced  by  the 
simple  english  insciiptions  and  the  th6t  of  lives  which  ended 
young  and  were  possibly  innocent  and  happy,  we  returned  to 
the  track  of  those  other  feverish,  worn  out  human  creatures. 
The  path  passes  under  a  senes  of  arches  thren  out  from  the 
church  wall  like  flying  buttresses,  and  almost  immediately  en- 
ters a  sylvan  tract  of  trees  and  rocks,  smelling  of  moss,  fresh 
earth,  and  dead  leaves.  Overhead,  the  branches  are  endlessly 
interwoven ;  looking  throu  them,  one  sees  only  more  leaves  and 
branches,  until  the  eye  loses  itself  in  cool  green,  for  the  hill 
rises  luer  and  steeper,  -clad  to  the  top  in  forest ;  while  looking 
down,  far  down,  throu  the  bows  and  foliage,  thSre  are  glimpses 
of  motionless  blue  water  like  a  floor  of  ribbed  agate.  The  way 
is  long,  and  practicable  only  for  pedestrians  or  cloven-footed 
quadrupeds.  After  half  an  hour's  good  walk  from  the  town 
we  reached  a  rift  in  the  hillside,  spanned  by  the  single,  hi  ai'ch 
of  a  stone  foot-bridge,  throu  which  the  biit  skeins  of  a  mount-, 
ain  brook  drop  into  a  leafy  goi'ge.  The  gi*ated  entrance  of  the 
villa  is  but  a  step  further.  Within  the  gate  thdre  is  a  deep, 
green  shade  of  laurel  trees,  throu  which  the  path  descends  rapid- 
ly to  the  gardener's  house,  a  lai^e  rose-colored  cottage,  then 
down  between  laurel  walls  to  the  'palazzetto'  by  a  long  flit  of 
steps  fringed  with  ferns,  blue  and  pink  hydrangeas  at  intei-vals 
refreshing  the  sit  with  their  cool  clustei-s.  The  house  is  plain 
and  unpretending  from  this  side,  but  after  passing  throu  a  hall 
and  corridor  we  found  ourselves  in  a  centi'al  courtyard,  the 
*adytum'  of  the  temple.  The  wings  of  the  house  form  2  sides 
of  a  quadi*angle,  covered  with  ivy,  trumpet-flowers,  and  climb- 
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ing  white  roses ;  the  third  is  a  wall  arched  over  a  rocky  grotto 
half  hidden  in  trailiDg  verdure,  throu  which  gushes  a  clear  tor- 
rent ;  the  upper  stories  of  the  wings  being  connected  by  a  bal- 
ustraded  gallery  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  at  each  end  of  which 
a  magnificent  cypress  stands  sentry,  the  lit,  feathery  foliage  of 
the  overhanging  hillside  waving  between ;  on  the  fourth  side  is 
a  paved  and  pillared  loggia  communicating  between  the  I5er 
rooms  of  the  main  house,  and  opening  in  3  pointed  aiches  on  a 
vue  of  the  deeply  recessed  bay,  a  small  pale,  variegated  town 
with  a  tall  tower  and  some  red  roofs  lodged  over  against  us  be- 
tween the  cobalt-blue  water  and  the  green  velvety  lap  of  the 
mountain.  The  loggia  is  furnished  with  a  divan,  tables,  and 
easy-chairs ;  I  sat  down  and  tried  t5  sketch  the  courtyard,  but 
here,  as  it  always  happened  on  the  'Lake  of  Como,  the  charm  of 
the  spot  held  my  hand  in  thrall.  The  sunshine  beat  from  the 
cloudless  sky  on  the  dark  cypresses  and  the  brit  green  vine- 
yaixls,  the  fountain  poured  and  plashed,  stirring  a  strong,  cool 
breeze,  the  gothic  openings  on  the  lake  shoed  a  landscape  in 
each  compaitment,  like  a  great  triptych.  If  it  was  not  the 
most  beautiful  human  dwelling-place  I  had  ever  seen,  it  was 
the  one  which  appealed  most  irresistibly  t5  the  imagination ; 
nature,  art,  antiquity,  history,  and  romance  combined  to  lend 
it  an  ideal  fascination. 

9.  The  fountain  is  fed  by  Plinius'  sinking  spring,  filling 
and  emptying  3  times  in  the  24  hours  under  the  occult  influ- 
ence, as  it  is  now  supposed,  of  the  wind,  which  bloes  from  op- 
posite directions  at  regular  inteiTals.  It  has  been  observed 
that  when  the  wind  sets  strongly  from  any  quai-ter  for  an  entire 
day  the  fenomenon  is  not  produced.  The  terrace  on  which  the 
house  stands  is  laid  out  as  a  garden,  but  the  place  is  like  some 
forest  sanctuary,  for  a  second  and  larger  waterfall  tumbling 
from  the  hilltop  into  the  lake,  and  bridgeless,  completely  cuts 
off  approach  on  the  side  furthest  from  Tomo.  We  took  a  ro- 
Doat  from  the  town  and  pulled  up  to  Bellagio  in  3  hours.     The 
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eveniDg  was  mild  and  windless,  the  lake  perfectly  smooth,  and 
as  the  sunset  faded  from  the  sky  a  lo-hung  moon  shon  dim 
throu  gathering  clouds.  The  stillness  was  broken  only  by  the 
dip  of  our  oara,  and  by  the  convent  bells  which  now  and  then 
i*ang  out  from  different  hits,  or  the  lesser  tinkle  of  little  bells 
which  the  fishermen  fasten  to  the  buoys  of  thdir  nets,  to  guide 
them  in  the  dark;  th^ir  small,  clear  tones  have  a  strange  and 
witching  sound  in  the  twillt  loneliness.  By  and  by  the  stars 
came  out  in  the  sky,  and  lits  twinkled  at  intervals  along  the 
shore,  leaving  the  mountains  in  darkness. 

10.  Our  energy  being  restored  in  some  degree  by  this  long 
excui*sion,  the  next  thing  was  to  see  the  country-seats  near 
Bellagio  on  both  sides  of  the  lake.  It  would  be  more  easy  to  give 
a  catalog  than  a  description  of  them,  as,  altho  each  has  its 
beauties,  th^i*e  is  but  one  set  of  adjectives  for  them  all,  and  one 
runs  the  risk  of  rhapsodizing.  The  most  celebrated  is  the 
VUla  Carlotta^  close*  t6  Cadenabbia,  opposite  Bellagio,  which 
belongs  to  the  duke  of  Meiningen.  The  grounds  are  in  better 
order  than  those  of  the  Villa  SerbeUoni,  tho  not  to  compare 
with  them  in  extent  or  variety ;  the  collection  of  coniferous  trees 
is  vei-y  rare  and  fine,  and  the  magnolias  are  the  pride  of  the 
place.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  not  woith  a  formal  visit  for 
what  is  to  be  seen  out  of  doors.  Th^re  is  a  broad  walk  beside 
the  lake,  from  the  Villa  Caiiotta  to  Cadenabbia,  under  the 
dense  shade  of  a  double  avenue  of  great  sycamores,  which 
frame  a  long  gallery  of  pictures ;  soft  gieen  mountains,  punctu- 
ated by  dark  cypresses  and  indented  with  little  bays  and  coves, 
brit  towns  sunning  themselves  and  throing  th^ir  doubles  on  the 
blue  water.  I  am  conscious  of  alluding  to  these  frames  and 
settings  much  too  often ;  but  th^y  occur  continually,  and  al- 
ways with  new  combinations.  Turn  wherever  one  will,  the 
variety  is  endless,  and  removes  the  odiousness  of  comparison 
between  the  villas,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  beauty  and 
fysiognomy.    The  VUla  Oiulia^  once  the  property  of  the  king 
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of  Belgium,  is  the  most  lordly  of  them ;  it  occupies  a  plateau 
between  the  bays  of  Como  and  Lecco,  which  is  reached  fix>m 
the  former  by  a  wide  flit  of  150  granite  steps,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  a  line  of  toweirlng  cypresses  in  close  rank,  opening  a 
grand  perspective  from  the  top  of  the  stairs.  On  my  first  visit 
t5  this  villa  in  1871,  among  its  chief  ornaments  were  the 
camellia  shrubbenes ;  12  years  afterwards  I  found  that  they 
had  been  almost  entirely  cleared  away  by  the  new  oner,  an 
austrian  nobleman,  to  make  room  for  a  regular  english  ribbon 
garden,  in  a  style  which  has  already  fallen  out  of  favor  in 
Great  Britain,  with  initials  and  ensigns  armorial  in  geraniums 
and  colored  leaves.  However,  as  the  ground  is  level,  it  makes 
a  fine,  free  platform  for  a  glorious  vue  of  Lake  Lecco,  and  the 
principal  walk  edged  by  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  huge  terra- 
cotta pots  of  etimscan  shape  is  an  admirable  decorative  ar- 
rangement. 

11.  The  descent  from  the  Villa  Giulia  to  Lake  Lecco  is  by 
a  winding  walk,  garded  fixxm  the  edge  of  the  bluff  by  a  barrier 
so  ovei'gron  with  roses  and  flowering  ci'eepers,  that  nobody  can 
say  whether  it  be  iron,  wood,  or  stone ;  on  the  other  hand, 
th^re  is  a  myrtle  hedge  starred  with  tiny  white  blossoms.  The 
exit  is  by  a  short,  broad  flit  of  stone  steps,  overhung  by  the 
pink  masses  of  the  finest  oleanders  I  saw  in  Italy,  into  a  minia- 
ture haven  full  of  boats,  above  which,  on  2  sides,  stand  small 
houses  with  terraces  and  pergolas ;  a  chain  which  barred  oui 
egress  was  loered,  and  we  pulled  back  to  Bellagio  round  the 
head  of  the  promontory,  passing  under  the  perpendicular  cliff 
from  which  it  is  said  that  a  wicked  Countess  di  Borgomanero 
threw  her  lovers  down  in  old  times,  one  a  day.  I  do  not  kuo 
why  all  the  guide-books,  english,  german,  and  Italian,  concur 
in  stating  that  the  Villa  Giulia  is  no  longer  open  .to  strangers. 
All  the  proprietors  on  the  lake  are  exceedingly  kind  and  gener- 
ous, as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  in  allowing  th^ir  beautiful 
homes  to  be  seen  even  when  they  are  living  at  tliem.     The  sole 
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ezoeption  that  we  found  was  the  rich  duke  Melzi's  villa,  open 
twice  a  week  on  specified  days ;  here,  after  paying  a  franc's  en* 
trance  fee  apiece,  besides  the  invariable  half-franc  to  the  gar- 
dener, we  were  told  that  the  house  is  no  longer  sh5n.  All  the 
places  which  we  saw  were  well  kept,  and  th^re  is  a  great  deal 
of  skill  in  the  disposition  of  the  trees  and  shrubbery,  the  con- 
fines of  the  gi*ounds  being  generally  completely  concealed ;  it  is 
difidcult  to  detect  how  limited  they  are.  The  most  beautiful 
instance  of  this  is  the  Villa  Trotti,  the  property  of  the  fortunate 
lady  who  ons  La  Pliniana,  a  mere  strip  of  land  as  flat  as  a  bil- 
liard stable  along  the  lake,  with  hills  rising  abruptly  behind  it. 
Thei*e  are  2  avenues,  one  of  sycamores,  the  other  of  lindens, 
fine  specimens  of  th^ir  kinds,  meeting  at  rit  angles  and  bound- 
ing the  place  on  2  sides ;  the  ferneries  and  flower  gaixlen  lie 
near  the  house;  beyond  them  spreads  a  wide,  smooth  lawn, 
planted  with  consummate  art  in  groups  of  magnificent  fire, 
pines,  and  hemlocks  of  the  rarest  species,  and  with  every  vari* 
ety  of  palm  and  palmetto.  Th^re  are  no  statues,  teiTaces,  or 
any  of  the  usual  accessories  of  an  Italian  villa ;  a  fountain  rises 
from  a  simple  marble  basin  in  one  slender  jet,  a  mountain 
brook  falls  throu  a  rockeiy,  and  then  by  a  torn  and  stony 
channel  down  to  the  lake ;  there  is  no  other  sort  of  ti*ee  on  the 
spaces  of  even  turf  except  the  many-storied  evergreens  and 
the  great  tropical  fans  at  th^ir  feet.  An  old,  gray  campanile 
looks  over  their  pinnacles  from  a  short  distance ;  on  one  hand 
th^re  are  craggy  mountain-sides,  on  the  other,  across  the  celes- 
tial-coloi-ed  lake,  the  i-avishing  gi-aces  of  the  Tremezzina.  The 
mode  of  planting  is  unique,  a  perfect  ti*iumf  of  landscape  gar- 
dening, and  gives  the  place  an  indescribable  chann  of  originality 
and  poetry. 

12  •  Th^re  is  an  education  needed  for  the  appreciation  of 
nature  as  well  as  of  art.  Many  people  scorn  this  notion,  and 
as  th^re  undoubtedly  are  some  with  so  fine  an  innate  perception 
and  discrimination  of  the  beautiful  that  th^y  instinctively  rec- 
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ognize  it,  anybody  may  believe  himself  15  be  one  of  those 
chosen  few.  But  the  rest  of  as  kno  that  without  the  native 
gift,  which  nothing  can  wholly  replace,  the  eye  and  taste  re- 
quu'e  experience  and  training  to  comprehend  and  analyze  the 
beauties  of  the  outer  world.  Th^re  was  a  time  when  I  resented 
as  hotly  as  most  other  Americans  the  idea  that  any  scenery 
could  surpass  our  5n ;  I  knew  that  the  Alps  were  hier  than  the 
AU^hanies,  but,  beyond  that,  I  th6t  that  wh^re  th€i*e  are 
mountains,  valleys,  a  lake,  a  waterfall,  th^re  most  of  necessity 
be  a  vue  of  the  utmost  beauty,  without  regard  to  degree.  It 
would  be  as  rational  to  maintain  that  a  human  being  is  neces- 
sarily beautiful  because  possessed  of  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and 
chin ;  almost  everything  depends  upon  the  outline  and  the  rela- 
tive proportion  and  disposition  of  the  features.  The  Italian 
landscape  has  a  classic  form  and  profile ;  its  gl5ing  complexion 
is  due  to  the  Ht, — that  heavenly  efihilgence  which  can  transfig- 
ure any  scene.  It  is  surprising  what  changes  are  wr6t  by  a  dark 
or  rainy  day,  or  even  by  the  shifting  of  the  wind. 

13*  As  summer  waned  we  found  that  the  lake  does  not  al- 
ways sho  a  radiant  visage.  ^^August  21, 1883.  A  fine,  brit  day, 
with  a  hot  sun  and  stiff  breeze.  Took  the  first  steamboat  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake,  which  I  had  not  yet  seen.  The  water  throu 
which  we  dix>ve  our  way  was  a  delicate  shade  of  aquamarine, 
melting  into  ultramarine  blue  further  off.  As  we  advanced, 
the  familiar  mountains  on  either  side  took  new  shapes,  different 
groups  were  formed,  gorges  opened  into  th^ir  recesses  traced 
by  the  white  thread  of  a  waterfaU,  peaks  and  crests  hitherto 
unseen  appear  and  look  over  int5  the  lake.  The  post-road  to 
the  Stelvio  Pass,*  a  great  military  work,  makes  the  eastern  mar- 
gin a  succession  of  sunny  galleries  and  cavernous  tunnels. 
The  shores  constantly  bend  into  capes  and  headlands  inclosing 
little  bays,  each  having  its  town  with  a  musical,  sonorous  ap- 

•  Compare  No.  73  of  TRAVEL,— The  Stblvio. 
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pellation,  generally  associated  with  some  historical  name  or 
with  one  dear  to  letters.  Th^y  all  present  the  same  features : 
white,  pink,  and  buff  houses,  with  archways  belo  and  balconies 
above,  in  irregular  tiers,  interspersed  with  long  villa  fronts  and 
walls  holding  masses  of  dark  polished  verdure,  golden  fruit  and 
prismatic  bloom,  like  huge  flower-baskets,  the  gray,  Lombard 
church-tower  crowning  the  whole ;  many  of  these  last  have  be^ti 
disfigured  by  walling  up  the  graceful,  columned  windOs  and 
piercing  loop-holes.  Most  of  the  towns  are  old,  dating  from 
the  12th  century  or  earlier,  and  the  more  ancient  part  of  them 
is  the  more  remote  from  the  water  under  the  wing  of  the  castle, 
which  is  to  be*  seen  in  ruins  on  the  first  hi  ground.  On  the 
crags  above  Musbo  thfire  are  some  dilapidated  battlements,  only 
to  be  reached  by  a  nan*o  path  intersected  by  numerous  deep 
ravines  crossed  by  M-arched  foot-bridges,  easily  defended  or 
destroyed,  the  last  vestiges  of  the  Medeghini's  stronghold.  As 
times  grew  milder,  the  villages  crept  down  nearer  to  the  water, 
until  now  the  most  important  portion  is  on  the  wharves,  where 
palaces  amid  the  gardens  of  Armida  serve  as  suburbs  to  an 
arcaded  street  of  fruit-stalls  and  small  shops  of  brit  wares,  and 
a  broad,  sunny  promenade  edged  by  a  double  ro  of  clipped  lo- 
cust trees,  a  line  of  boats  like  floating  tents  drawn  up  at  its 
base.  Near  some  of  them  thSre  is  a  beach  or  spit  of  sand  br6t 
from  tlie  mountain  gullies  by  a  torrent  which  is  dry  all  summer ; 
some  have  small  breakwaters  harboring  a  merchant-navy  of 
skiffs  and  sloops  to  carry  lumber  to  Como  and  Lecco.  Bdlano 
has  large  iron-works  and  weara  a  busy  little  air  of  trade  and 
commerce,  so  that  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  thdre  are  3000, 
proudly  call  it  the  Manchester  of  Lake  Como.  But  repose  and 
passive  enjoyment  are  the  ordinaiy  expression  of  these  townlets 
and  of  those  who  dwell  in  them ;  even  the  hard-taxed,  over- 
worked, under-fed  peasants  have  a  calm,  dreamy  gaze  when 
their  toil-worn  visages  are  at  rest,  which  breaks  into  a  brilliant 
smile  at  a  friendly  question  or  a  cordial  ^ thank  you.' 
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14.  *^As  the  steamboat  approaches  the  upper  end  of  the 
lake,  the  villas  are  notably  fewer  and  the  gardens  less  loxari* 
ant;  the  flowers  which  hang  over  the  walls  are  coarser  and 
hardier ;  no  more  pleasure  boats  are  to  be  seen  moored  to  the 
shore ;  the  vegetation  of  the  slopes  is  not  so  meridional  as  of 
those  on  the  Bay  of  Como,  and  lacks  the  richness  and  softness 
which  clothes  those  as  with  a  vesture  of  moss ;  the  colors  are 
colder,  lit  green  and  doll  purple,  like  the  Scotch  hills.  Jtezzon- 
ico  is  a  mere  handful  of  scattered  houses  with  a  ruined  castle  in 
th^ir  midst,  but  has  a  grave,  self-contained  air  as  if  still  mind- 
ful of  having  given  a  head  td  Christendom.  On  the  outskirts 
of  Gravedona  there  is  a  striking  group  of  sacred  buildings 
standing  apart,  without  the  walls,  in  ecclesiastical  retirement, 
on  a  gi^assy  level  screened  from  the  lake  by  a  ro  of  locust  trees. 
Gi*avedona  was  not  always  so  unimportant  as  now,  and  has 
played  its  part  in  history.  Cardinal  Gallio's  villa,  now  knon 
as  the  Palazzo  del  Pero,  -stands  on  a  rock  forming  a  natural 
terrace,  with  a  hi  and  stately  stairway  to  the  water's  edge ;  it  is 
the  finest  private  residence  on  the  lake,  a  piincely  mansion ; 
th^re  are  4  corner  towers,  each  terminating  in  a  graceful  loggia, 
and  a  massive  main  building,  divided  by  a  8  story  portico  with 
a  tnple  arch  resting  on  handsome  yello  marble  pillars,  and  a 
Venetian  balcony.  I  was  informed  that  the  "famiglia  del  Pero 
^  richissima,"  yet  the  house-linen  was  drying  on  the  sculptured 
balustrades,  and  the  fire-wood  was  being  chopped  under  tUt 
arch  of  the  principal  entrance.  It  was  altogether  unexpected 
to  find  so  much  worth  seeing  at  a  place  of  which  I  had  never 
heard,  a  place  of  but  1500  or  1600  inhabitants,  wh^re  a  stranger 
seldom  goes  ashore ;  and  besides  this,  Gravedona  has  a  decided 
pictorial  character  of  its  on.  Its  population  still  separates  into 
the  old  quarters  of  the  ^riva'  and  tlie  ^castello,'  and  th^re  are 
touches  of  provincial  elegance  discernible  about  the  latter, 
while  at  the  landing,  white  houses  garlanded  with  nasturtium 
vines  from  windo  to  windo  and  story  to  story,  and  huge  sun- 
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fiowers  staring  over  the  walls  into  the  water,  look  as  if  modem 
lestheticism  had  taken  root  th^re. 

16.  We  had  reached  the  head  of  the  lake, — its  real  head 
has  been  cut  off  by  the  muddy  deposits  of  the  river  Adda,  and 
is  called  the  Lago  Mezzola  or  Lago  di  Riva.  The  shores  are 
lo;  inland,  the  mountain  wall  rises  rugged,  forbidding,  streaked 
and  patched  with  sno.  The  steamboat  goes  no  further  than 
Colicoy  an  ill  name  and  a  poor  place,  but  happy  in  being  the 
point  at  which  travelers  from  the  Spliigen  and  Stelvio  passes 
reach  the  lake.  It  goes  to  sleep  between  the  hours  of  morning 
and  evening  arrival,  with  which  the  steamboat  corresponds ;  I 
seemed  to  have  it  to  myself,  and  the  carriage  drivers  f6t  as  t5 
who  should  chaise  most  for  taking  me  to  see  the  ruined  fortress 
of  Fuentes^  and  Azzo  Yisconti's  bridge.  The  road  is  wide, 
dusty,  glaring,  a  sort  of  causeway  bordered  by  water-will5s 
and  lai*ge  poplars,  which  look  plebeian  in  the  land  of  the  cypress ; 
fields  of  maize  and  mulberry  plantations  lie  on  each  hand  for  a 
mile  or  two ;  then  a  wide,  noisome  swamp  spreads  out  to  the 
rit,  while  on  the  left  a  ridge  of  rock  rises  suddenly  from  the 
narro  plain,  and  along  its  whole  length  the  remains  of  the  great 
stronghold  may  be  traced,  here  a  barbican,  th^re  the  base  of  a 
tower,  further  on  some  crumbling  battlements.  The  road 
crosses  the  Adda,  which  comes  suddenly  into  sit,  its  olive 
waters  floing  swiftly  and  smoothly  past  the  ridge,  under  the 
brows  of  the  fort,  into  a  pleasant  valley  fenced  by  mountains 
on  both  sides.  Some  of  the  arches  of  the  new  bridge,  built 
only  last  year,  rest  on  the  pters  of  that  which  the  best  of  the 
Visconti  erected  early  in  the  14th  century,  to  give  his  people  a 
way  over  the  swamp,  and  the  Adda  a  way  out  to  the  lake. 
Here  I  turned  back,  but  was  overtaken  by  a  long  cloud  of  dust, 
throu  which  the  diligences  from  the  Stelvio  came  mttling  and 
jingling  into  Colico  to  catch  the  last  boat.  The  beauty  of  the 
voyage  increased  every  instant  as  we  descended  the  lake ;  the 
sunset  poured  over  the  scenery  like  elixir  of  gold.    As  I  sat  on 
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the  deck  near  the  nsoal  party  of  noisy  Germans, — ^whose  satch- 
els were  stuffed  with  edelweiss,  forget-me-nots,  alpenroses,  and 
lunch-parcels  in  greasy  newspaper,  and  who  behaved  as  if  th^y 
had  chartered  the  steamboat  and  as  if  nobody  else  had  any 
business  to  be  th^re, — I  reflected  for  the  first  time  on  the  size 
of  Lake  Como.  It  is  40  miles  long,  and  nowhere  visible-— ex- 
cept from  a  considerable  hit — for  more  than  a  third  of  its 
length ;  its  average  width  must  be  under  4  miles.  These  statis- 
tics were  suggested  by  the  conversation  of  a  well-di*es8ed  young 
English  couple,  Ht-haired  and  handsome,  tho  burnt  as  red  as  a 
brick,  who  sat  near  me  and  thus  commented  on  the  scene  be- 
fore them :  'I  like  our  lakes  better,  they're  so  nice  and  small, 
you  kno/     'Yes,  so  jolly  for  boating,  don't  you  kno.'  *' 

16.  At  length  th^re  came  a  cloudless  morning  in  Septem 
ber,  when  I  got  up  early  and  took  the  8  o'clock  boat  for  Lecco, 
and  ihe  halcyon  days  were  done.  ''The  glamor  and  dewy 
sparkle  of  the  first  hours  after  sunrise  still  lingei*ed  on  laqd  and 
water,  as  I  looked  my  last  at  the  shores  and  villages,  mount- 
ains, promontories,  and  cascades  which  I  knew  so  well.  By 
the  time  we  were  fau'ly  under  way  in  the  bay  of  Lecco,  th^y 
seemed  already  to  belong  to  the  past,  for  I  was  on  a  new  cruise. 
It  is  not  comparable  to  the  twin  branch,  and  is  very  different 
from  it.  Th^re  are  no  villas,  and  few  towns  or  villages  or  even 
ruined  castles  and  church-to  were.  Nature  is  left  to  herself ; 
the  mountains  rise  from  the  water's  edge  unbroken  by  terraces 
and  vineyards,  and  for  the  most  part  wooded  t6  the  summit, 
haunches  and  sholders  of  rock  occasionally  forcing  themselves 
throu  the  foliage.  Over  Olcio,  a  solitary  bare  peak  raises  its 
gray  head  above  a  hundred  close  crowding  breasts  of  rock,  like 
a  cosmic  Diana  of  Ephesos.  Manddlo^  the  prettiest  town  on 
this  bay,  stands  on  the  point  of  a  cape  which  so  narroes  the  lake 
that  from  a  little  distance  above  or  belo,  it  seems  to  end  here 
Beyond  Mandello  the  mountains  fall  back  from  the  shore  and 
range  themselves  in  an   imposing  amfitheatre  of  ash-colored 
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crags,  the  ridge  split  and  chipped  into  innumerable  small  fis- 
sures and  strange  dents.  The  lake  rounds  and  widens  toards 
the  I6er  end,  and  evidences  of  a  larger  industry  are  seen  on  the 
banks  than  anywhere  else  except  at  Bellano.  The  base  of  the 
hills  is  scooped  out  by  chalk  quarries;  along  the  water  are 
great  limekilns  witli  castellated  fronts ;  th^rc  are  huge  stacks  of 
fagots  for  tlie  furnaces,  thatched  with  fine  twigs,  making  brown 
masses  of  considerable  effect  in  the  landscape.  Lecco^  the  last 
town  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  lake,  is  a  busy  place  with 
iron-works  and  smoking  chimneys.  Across  the  lo,  embowei'ed 
coast  is  seen  an  inland  region  of  mountains,  so  various  in  hit, 
form,  color,  and  distance,  that  th^y  suggest  a  novel  and  chaim- 
ing  field  of  unexplored  loveliness.  Lecco  itself  has  neither  in- 
terest nor  attraction  ;  among  its  closely  overhanging  chalk  cliffs 
it  is  the  hottest  place  on  the  lake,  and  the  railway  station  is  the 
hottest  place  in  the  town.  A  little  way  out  of  Lecco  th^re  is  a 
small  lake  called  the  Lago  d'  Olgiate,  which  is  only  a  tag-end  of 
Lake  Como  cut  off  by  the  Adda  again,  which  in  this  place  also 
had  to  be  bridged  by  Azzo  Visconti;  his  10  arches  remain  t6 
testify  that  he  did  good  in  his  day.  The  river,  issuing  from  the 
lake  of  Olgiate,  winds  and  bends  gently  throu  a  wide  vale  of 
glassy,  shady  reaches,  leaving  the  herbage  of  the  lo  meado- 
capes." 

17.  My  comrades  and  I  had  parted  some  time  before  I  for- 
sook the  Lake  of  Como,  and  I  do  not  kno  what  their  state  of 
mind  was  after  leaving  the  enchantress ;  for  my  part  I  confess 
that  for  some  days  I  wandered  abo^t  as  disconsolate  and  sick 
and  sore  at  heart  as  one  who  has  lost  his  love.  I  endeavored 
to  distract  my  thOts  in  the  company  of  the  Lombard  painters, 
and  thus  made  aquaintance  with  the  towns  of  Bergamo  and 
Brescia,  going  even  as  far  as  Verona,  which  was  familiar 
ground.  The  last  name  is  not  to  be  coupled,  with  any  other, 
but  stands  alone,  like  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  or  Naples,  tho 
hier  ancient  and  lofty  beauty  is  fast  disappearing  under  insen- 
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sate  reBtoratioDB.  The  other  two  are  extremely  striking  and 
picturesque,  with  an  undiluted  flavor  of  the  past.  Th^y  are  sturdy 
remnants  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  each  has  a  central  piazza  wh^re 
the  mediflevalism  is  concentrated,  on  or  near  which  stand  the 
cathedral,  the  castle,  and  the  town-hall;  here  the  town  stUl 
wears  an  air  of  being  her  on  mistress,  as  of  yore.  Th^re  is 
a  gieat  deal  to  tell  of  them,  and  of  th6ir  rich  little  picture-gal- 
leries and  churches,  full  of  masterpieces  by  Lorenzo  Lotto,  So- 
lari,  Moroni,  and  Moretto ;  but  th^y  are  not  t5  be  disposed  of 
in  a  parenthesis.  This  I  will  add,  however,  that  at  the  hotels 
of  both  places  you  may  be  lawfully  robbed  in  the  good  old- 
fashioneil  way,  as  in  the  days  of  the  '^grand  tour,"  without  re- 
cei\ing  an  equivalent  for  your  money. 

iProm  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (abridged),  Sept.-I>ec.  1884,  by  pennission  of 
Author  and  publishers. 

'  18*  The  original  cathedral,  now  the  collegiate  church  of  San  Abbondio, 
dates,  as  it  stands,  from  the  tenth  century,  l>eing  founded  on  the  remains  of 
5ne  still  more  ancient.  It  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  late  Lombard  archi- 
tecture ;  the  first  sit  of  it  In  a  suburb  near  the  railway  raises  the  traveler's 
hopes  very  hi ;  it  has  two  towers  of  unusual  solidity  for  that  style,  and  Are 
naves  of  different  hits,  and  is  externally  an  imposing  structure,  but  the  in- 
terior is  a  wreelc  of  poverty-stricken  restoration.  San  Fedele  is  reckoned  as 
still  older  than  San  Abbondio,  and  its  singularity  is  even  more  marked.  The 
building  takes  one  by  surprise ;  a  beautiful  octagonal  apse  and  cupola  with 
round-arched  galleries,  and  an  extraordinary  side-door  with  a  triangular 
arch,  thrust  themselves  upon  the  street  between  ordinary  houses  that  shut 
off  the  rest  of  the  church  in  a  most  provoking  way.  Within  th€re  are  traces 
of  the  original  structure,  and  of  its  old,  semi-barbarous  sculptures,  discern- 
ible amid  horrible  modem  alterations,  but  it  is  a  piteous  instance  of  pious 
desecration. 

19.  Th^y  were  both  rarely  endowed  by  nature  and  in  temporalities  of 
every  sort,— genius,  beauty,  accomplishments,  old  blood,  hi  rank,  great 
wealth ;  but  th^y  were  several  centuries  behind  th€ir  time  in  regard  for  ap- 
pearances. The  prince,  after  playing  the  lion  in  Paris  for  years,  whdre  his 
escapades  had  an  exotic  and  melodramatic  flavor,  quitted  it  suddenly,  under 
circumstances  which  Alfred  de  Musset  briefly  recounts  in  a  letter  written  at 
the  time.  Belgiojoso  was  dressing  t5  sing  at  a  private  charity  concert,  for 
his  voice  was  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  when  a  great  lady  t5  whdm  he  was 
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attached  burst  in  upon  him  with  no  baggage  except  her  pocket-handkerchief, 
says  Mussety  and  besdt  him  t5  take  her  at  once  out  of  reach  of  her  husband 
whd  was  jealous;  the  prince  set  off  with  her  immediately  for  La  Pliniana, 
and  the  audience  that  was  waiting  t5  hear  him  sing  waited  in  vain.  The  two 
remained  in  charmed  exile  for  10  years,  and  then  one  fine  day  the  lady  left 
the  prince  without  warning ;  a  few  months  afterwards  he  died  of  love  and 
a  broken  heart.  The  princess,  his  wife,  was  a  Trivulzio,  and  appears  like  a 
modem  incarnation  of  her  family's  crest,  a  winged  mermaid  or  siren  on  a 
helmet.  Musset  and  Heine,  both  unsuccessful  aspirants  for  her  capricious 
favor,  have  left  portraits  of  her  in  verse  as  Paris  knew  her  in  her  young 
time.  ThSre  are  persons  living  on  the  lake  wh5  remember  her  as  she  rode 
forth  in  1848,  in  a  general's  uniform,  one  of  them  a.s8ured  me,  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  she  had  raised  for  the  Italian  insurgents  td  join  th^ir  patriotic  out- 
break. Hany  years  afterwards  she  returned  t9  the  Pliniana,  an  old  woman, 
bent  double  from  the  effects  of  a  stab  in  the  back  dealt  her  by  a  courier  dur- 
ing her  journey  t5  the  East,  t5  spend  her  nits  in  writing  historical  and  the- 
ological treatises,  smoking  a  Turkish  pipe,  with  a  fire  burning  in  her  bed- 
room and  windOs  wide  open,  summer  and  winter. 

31  •  In  enumeratiug  the  resources  of  the  Villa  Serbelloni,  it  would  be  un- 
grateful t5  omit  the  gay  little  town  of  Bellagio,  with  its  arcaded  water-street, 
int5  which  we  nuide  descents  t5  buy  fruit,  from  heaping  baskets  of  melons, 
plums,  pears,  figs,  and  grapes,  or  native  manufactures, — olive-wood  tables, 
portfolios,  paper-knives,  boxes  of  every  size  and  use,  raw  silk  blankets  of 
gorgeous  colors,  and  handsome  coarse  linen-lace  which  dark-eyed  girls  wove 
on  cushions  at  th6ir  doorways.  As  the  lake  season  approached,  the  innocent 
rascals  wh5  had  cheated  us  so  genially  of  a  few  francs  were  supplanted  by  a 
tribe  of  real  villains  from  the  cities,  jewelers  with  pretty  coral  and  lava  rub- 
bish from  Naples,  and  bricabrac  dealers  more  depraved  than  those  of  Paris 
or  Amsterdam,  whd  brdt  some  of  us  t5  the  verge  of  ruin. 


The  editor  would  be  pleased  to  learn  the  name  and  address 
of  the  author  of  any  paper  in  this  series  published  anonymously. 

The  editor  will  feel  indebted^  also^  to  any  one  who  will  kindly 
eaU  his  attention  to  any  article^  especially  in  newspapers,  which 
the  writer  thinks  suitable  for  re-pv^lication, 
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BT  SARAH   (BUTLER)    WISTER.^ 


!•  The  road  from  Brescia  to  Bergamo  skirts  the  Lago 
d'  Iseo,  which  is  praised  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
at  it.  The  approach- is  uninteresting,  the  country  for  miles 
around  Brescia  being  level,  the  hills  distant.  The  road  at 
length  turns  a  sharp  comer  int5  the  mountains,  and  comes  in 
sit  of  the  lake  lying  among  them  under  ward  of  several  great 
embattled  ruins.  Th^y  are  repelling  mountains,  either  spotted 
with  scanty  vegetation,  or  bare  and  stony  as  newly  mended 
turnpike  roads.  The  further  ones  were  of  a  dull  opaque  blue 
without  Hts  or  shados,  oing  to  the  covered  gray  sky.  On  a 
sunny  day  the  little  lake  may  be  one  smile,  but  on  the  afternoon 
of  which  I  write  it  looked  morose  and  boding,  and  as  if  it  de- 
served its  ill-fame  for  danger  to  boats.  On  one  side  the  mount- 
ains come  steeply  down  to  the  water ;  on  the  other,  the  land 
is  flat  and  marshy,  intersected  by  ditches,  which  were  redeemed 
by  being  covered  with  water-lilies.  Alt5gether  Lago  d'  Iseo 
did  not  seem  worth  the  trouble  of  coming  out  of  one's  way  to 
see.  ThSre  are  such  lakes  lying  about  in  every  direction  throu- 
diit  upper  Italy — lonely  mountain  meres,  or  strung  together  like 
crystal  beads  by  the  silver  thread  of  a  small  river ;  the  traveler 
does  not  turn  aside  a  single  hour  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines  to  see  them,  tho  he  would  journey  hundreds  of  miles 
to  gladden  his  eyes  upon  them  in  different  latitudes.  Th^re  is 
one  clear,  round  pond  not  bigger  than  a  palace  fountain,  clean 
cut  in  the  turf  of  a  private  estate  between  Brescia  and  Verona, 
which  deserves  notice,  because,  if  my  topografy  serves  me,  it 
lies  within  the  limits  of  the  battle-field  of  Solf erino ;  it  is  in  sit 
of  the  swooping  bronze  eagle  perched  upon  the  monumental 
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pillar  that  rises  above  the  vine-bound  mulberry  trees  to  com- 
memorate that  bloody  day.  I  saw  it  on  my  way  to  the  last  and 
largest  of  the  lakes  of  upper  Italy,  the  majes'tic  Lago  di  Garda, 
of  which, — *'Per  mille  fonti  credo,  epiu,  si  bagna," — says 
Dante,  and  which  Catullus  made  his  forever  by  a  rapturous 
little  poem.  I  had  once  caut  sit  of  its  shining  plane  and  fan- 
tastic mountains,  from  the  railroad  on  going  to  Venice,  and 
had  carrietl  away  an  indelible  impression  of  magnitude  and 
mystery  from  that  single  glimpse.  The  interest  it  had  waked 
was  deepened  by  recognizing  the  same  unwonted  shapes  and 
colors  in  the  background  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  pictures. — in 
the  Monna  Lisa  and  Vierge  aux  Rochers.  The  desire  to  see 
more  of  them  survived  12  years  of  absence  and  stimulated  me 
to  disregard  various  inconveniences  attendant  on  the  expedi- 
tion. 

2.  "September  7.  One  of  the  many  drawbacks  to  seeing 
the  Lago  di  Garda  is  the  inconvenient  hour  at  which  the  steam- 
boat starts  from  either  end ;  another  is  the  discomfort  of  the 
boat,  a  big,  business-like  vessel,  ugly  and  dirty,  without  upper 
deck  or  saloon ;  tlie  passengers  for  pleasure  are  crowded  aft, 
the  fore-part  being  reserved  for  peasants  and  produce.  I  got 
on  board  at  4. p.  m.,  at  Dezenzano^  a  stopping-place  on  the 
railroad  from  Milano  to  Venice,  about  half-way  between 
Brescia  and  Verona,  the  station,  however,  being  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  hour's  drive  from  the  town  and  wharf.  It  is  a 
steep,  picturesque,  dirty  old  place,  with  a  citadel  upon  its  croup. 
The  quay  had  a  lazy,  Levantine  air,  with  men  in  Turkish 
trousers  and  fezzes,  or  bare  legs  and  head-kerchiefs,  lounging 
among  the  bales.*  The  fishing-boats  on  this  lake  carry  the  saf- 
ron-colored,  red-baiTeil  sails  of  the  Hadriatic.  We  steamed 
and  snoi'ted  throu  the  translucent  waves,  hugging  at  the  land 
for  some  time.  The  splendor,  the  soft  transparency  of  the 
afternoon,  surpassed  anything  I  had  ever  seen  even  in  Italy. 
The  colors  of  the  water  were  extraordinary, — the  deepest  blue, 
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like  the  dark  iris  or  flag-flower,  belted  at  intervals  with  bands 
of  clear  azure,  like  the  sky  in  April  or  the  lit  blue  lotus,  the 
whole  surface  glittering  like  the  petals  of  those  flowers.  The 
lake  is  very  wide  at  this  end,  the  lo  shores  bending  in  a  great 
sweep  which  ends  lit  and  left  in  the  peninsula  of  Sermioue  and 
the  cliffs  of  Manerbo;  between  these  outworks  can  be  seen 
strange  mountain  shapes,  distoited,  crowded,  torn  apart,  and 
of  a  blue  that  is  neither  of  sea  nor  sky,  dissolving  into  dream- 
land. Going  up  the  lake,  the  steamboat  touqbes  only  at  towns 
on  the  western  side,  which  is  lo  and  grassy,  with  plenty  of 
trees,  until  the  rocks  of  Manerbo  start  up  suddenly  with  a  fine 
front  of  yello  crag.  Th^y  form  a  tableland,  once  halloed  by  a 
temple  t5  Minerva,  and  ix)unding  inland  open  a  deep  bay,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  the  first  landing,  the  brown  little  vine- 
wreatheil  town  of  ScUo^  bathing  its  feet  in  the  water.  The  next 
stopping-place  is  the  island  of  Garda,  Isola  dei  Frati  as  it  is 
called,  fix)m  a  Franciscan  convent  founded  th^re  in  the  13th 
century,  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  It  is  now  quite 
given  over  to  this  world,  and  transformed  int5  a  villa,  which 
rises  with  leafy  and  blooming  gardens  from  the  lake  edge,  the 
the  buildings  on  the  top  keep  some  of  that  inalienable  air  of 
contemplation  which  establishments  formerly  religious  never 
entirely  lose.  Immediately  beyond  the  island  the  lake  narros ; 
Uie  mountains  on  each  side  rear  themselves  to  a  great  hit,  mole- 
coloi'ed  on  the  west,  mingled  with  chrome-yello  deepening  to 
orange  so  vivid  that  its  warmth  is  felt  from  the  depths  of  the 
gorges,  while  those  on  the  east  are  silver-gray  like  the  Monte 
Grigna.  Th6ir  forms  are  very  singular  and  striking, — abrupt 
detached  cubes  and  spikes  like  those  in  Leonardo's  back- 
grounds. Th^re  is  no  luxuriance  of  groth,  natural  or  culti- 
vated, the  vegetation  is  scarce  and  spai-se ;  there  seem  to  be 
almost  no  villas,  and  but  few  towns ;  there  is  none  of  the 
captivating  amenity  of  Lake  Como,  or  the  stately  graciousncss 
of  Lake  Maggiore ;  the  character  of  this  sceneiy  is  grand,  wild, 
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and  softly  savage.  A  great  t  blemish  upon  it  is  a  contrivance 
foj  protecting  the  orange  and  lemon  trees, — ros  upon  ros  of 
flat,  white  pillars  from  6  to  10  feet  hi  supporting  skeleton  roofs, 
the  whole  being  boarded  in  winter  when  it  must  be  still  more 
ugly ;  it  is  bad  enuf  in  summer, — acres  of  them  in  ten  or  a  doz- 
en tiers,  looking  like  the  bleaching  giound  of  some  great  woollen 
mill.  Limone  is  totally  marred  by  them;  the  houses  stand 
prettily  round  a  cove,  and  rise  against  an  amfltfaeatre  of  rock, 
but  they  are  lost  in  continuous  circles  of  white  posts  nearly  a 
mile  long  and  scaling  the  cliff  for  at  least  a  hundred  feet ;  th^y 
look  like  innumerable  whitewashed  palings,  and  as  the  steam- 
boat passes  them  they  criss-cross  with  the  most  annoying  ra- 
pidity. The  sun  went  down,  changing  the  Jagged  silvery  combs 
to  imperial  purple  against  the  pellucid  sky.  Even  then  the 
orange  hues  burned  in  the  dark  ravtnes  out  of  which  slipped 
the  infrequent  cascades — the  prettiest  of  them  glides  into  the 
lake  at  a  place  with  the  sensitive  name  of  Tremosine.  The 
twilit  blended  the  colors  and  massed  the  outlines ;  by  and  by  a 
young  moon  shed  a  pale  glimmer  on  the  spectral  eastern  cliffs, 
and  a  bnt  path  upon  the  water.  Before  us  the  mountains  look- 
ed heavy  and  threatening,  behmd  us  th6y  closed  like  a  gate- 
way. The  scene  was  more  in  keeping  with  historical  memories 
than  sentimental  fancies ;  the  imagination  suffered  no  violence 
at  the  recollection  of  the  martial  exploits  which  had  been  per- 
foimed  thSre. 

3,  "The  boat  reached  RIVA,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  at 
8 :30.  To  my  dismay,  my  first  step  on  landing  was  into  a  lo, 
ill-lTted  room,  foggy  with  tobacco  smoke,  wh^re  men  in  black 
and  ycUo  uniforms  were  apparently  rifling  the  travelers*  luggage, 
and  the  german  language  smote  upon  my  ears.  It  was  the 
austrian  custom-house,  and  I  had  unintentionally  come  out  of 
Italy.  Nobody  had  told  me  that  Riva  was  not  in  Italy,  if  they 
had  I  should  not  have  come ;  I  was  in  a  rage ;  but  then  I  had 
asked  nobody.  I  had  not  been  deceived :  it  was  an  impotent 
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situation.  The  next  shock  was  the  irredeemable  character  of 
the  Grand  H6tel  Imperial  du  Soleil  d'Or.  My  room  opened  x>n 
a  dark  wooden  balcony  above  a  long,  narro  court  smelling  like 
a  stable-yard.  I  protested ;  they  assured  me  that  it  was  one  of 
the  best  in  the  house,  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  ^Licht, 
LuJV  (light,  air),  I  replied.  They  shook  th^ir  heads,  and  I 
heard  them  walking  up  and  down  the  balcony,  which  was  a 
thorofare,  for  hours  making  reflection  upon  me.  'What  more 
could  man  wish  for?  A  magnificent  chamber,  prax^tvolly  herr- 
lich,*  I  discovered  by  degrees  that  the  walls  were  hideously 
painted  with  fruit  and  flowers,  and  that  the  pillo-case  and  the 
sheets  were  trimmed  with  cotton  lace.  ^'September  8.  The 
fault  of  the  Soleil  d*Or,  which  is  not  without  a  quaintness  and 
style  of  its  on,  is  an  absence  of  the  elements  of  comfort  in  the 
the  arrangements,  and  of  a  notion  of  them  in  the  mind  of  the 
administration ;  so  that  it  was  useless  and  hopeless  to  complain. 
Th^^refore  the  best  thing  was  to  escape  as  soon  as  possible. 
4*  The  only  steamboat  starts  at  5  a.  m.  ;  that  being  gone 
past  recall,  I  cast  about  me,  and  discovA^  that  th^re  is  a 
station  on  the  Brenner  railroad  but  two  hours'  drive  away, 
wh^re  I  could  take  a  train  and  be  shortly  in  Verona.  The 
diligence  had  started  too,  hours  before,  at  8  o'clock;  so 
1  made  my  arrangements,  and  then  breakfasted  pleasantly 
enuf  under  a  vine-trellis  on  the  little  terrace  garden  of  the  hotel, 
which  is  like  a  morsel  of  Venice,  so  close  above  the  water  that 
the  picturesque,  swarthy  boatman  stand  in  th^ir  boats  and 
look  over  the  parapet  to  offer  th^ir  services.  The  lake  is  al- 
most closed  at  this  end ;  throu  the  rocky  portal  th^re  is  one 
distant  glimpse  of  a  faint  blue  coast,  and  then  a  wide  expanse 
of  deep  blue  water,  sparkling  like  a  summer  sea.  The  mountains 
beetle  over  Rita ;  they  look  as  if  they  were  toppling  down  upon 
it.  The  strangeness  of  their  forms  is  oppressive ;  one  mass  is 
like  a  flit  of  enormous  steps  to  a  vast,  primordial  throne,  raised 
in  the  beginning  of  time  over  this  forgotten  comer  of  chaos. 
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The  aspect  of  the  town  is  absolutely  mediffival  still ;  a  huge, 
square  tower  of  the  ISthcentuiy  rises  strait  from  the  pavement, 
with  the  traffic  of  to-day  at  its  foot ;  a  still  older  one,  in  ruins, 
keeps  gard  on  the  rocks  directly  over  the  town.  In  the  14th 
century  Riva  belonged  to  the  Veronese,  who  built  the  fine 
Palazzo  del  Pretorio  with  an  arcade  to  the  lake ;  but  in  the 
folloing  age  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  who  gave 
it  the  Palazzo  Municipale.  The  place  is  well  protected  against 
present  emergencies ;  the  hi-road  passes  throu  the  modern  forti- 
fications pf  San  Niccolo  before  it  is  clear  of  the  town,  and  a 
couple  of  mQes  further  out,  throu  the  gateway  of  an  other 
fortress,  hi  o^  the  hillside,  under  a  cliff  bearing  the  warlike  * 
remains  of  the  castle  of  Nago^  like  a  skeleton  in  armor.  ^'As 
the  road  ascends,  a  wider  vue  of  the  lake  comes  into  sit ;  its 
pure,  deep  hue  discolored  to  a  poisonous  green  just  off  shore 
before  every  town.  Northward  the  grass-green  Sarca  breaks 
its  way  throu  a  maze  of  rocks,  fragments  of  mountain  lying  on 
each  side  of  its  course  as  if  the  impetuous  torrent  had  swept 
them  aside.  The  vale  of  the  Sarca  is  literally  one  great  market- 
garden  and  orchard;  every  foot  of  it  is  under  cultivation, 
sheltered  and  warmed  by  the  surrounding  cliffs  as  if  it  were  a 
hot-bed,  and  irrigated  by  the  river.  Olive  trees  gro  from  every 
crevice  of  the  rock ;  great,  gaunt  trunks,  twisted  and  rent, 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  hoary,  glaucous  foliage  and  smooth 
unripe  fruit.  The  fertility  stops  short  belo  the  mountains' 
knees,  contrasting  sharply  with  the  sterility  above  them.  The 
scenery  is  harsh  and  desolate.  Half  way  to  Mori,  the  railway 
station,  we  passed  a  gloomy,  marshy  pool,  the  lake  of  Loppio^ 
and  soon  afterwards  descended  into  loer  land  throu  which  the 
Adige  takes  its  way.  The  castellated  mins  on  eveiy  command- 
point  sho  how  fiercely  beset  this  border-land  was  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

6.     '^September  10.     Morning  cool  and  brit,  refreshed  by 
last  nif  s  thunder-storm.    I  set  off  for  the  peninsula  of  Sermione 
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and  Catullus'  villa.  The  country  about  Verona  has  nothing  to 
sho  but  flat  fertility ;  at  intervals  the  long  back  of  a  basilica  at 
rit-angles  to  its  tall  tower  rises  above  the  lo  tree-tops  under  the 
clear  hot  sky.  The  glacis  and  bomb-proofs  of  modem  forts 
cut  the  horizon  in  every  direction.  Left  the  railroad  at  Dezen- 
zano,  took  a  one^-horse  can*iage,  and  drove  throu  a  Yergilian 
land8cai)e ;  the  lake,  at  first  seen  at  a  distance  throu  the  mul- 
berry orchaixis,  drew  nearer  and  nearer  on  both  sides,  until  the 
fields  ceased  and  the  road  entered  a  neck  of  land  deeply  fringed 
by  tall,  waving  grass  with  a  plumy  gray  flower.  After  about  a 
mile  of  this,  I  was  confronted  by  the  fine  ramparts  of  Cctstd- 
nuovo^  a  feudal  pile  of  battlemented  walls  and  crenelated  tow- 
ers, with  a  noble  gateway,  throu  which  everybody  must  pass 
who  goes  to  Sermione,  over  a  moat  filled  by  the  lake.  The 
town  consists  of  a  dozen  or  two  dilapidated  houses,  and  the 
paved  road  expires  in  a  sandy  cart-track,  wh^re  my  driver,  in 
spite  of  appearances,  said  that  wheels  could  go  no  further,  for 
my  way  lay  throu  the  famous  Quadrilateral.  This  I  afterwards 
found  to  be  not  strictly  tine ;  but  knoing  no  better  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  got  out  and  began  to  folio  a  narro,  rather  steep  foot- 
path throu  a  beautiful  olive  grove.  I  soon  reached  a  lonely 
plateau  covered  with  short  grass  and  wild  thyme  and  lovely 
shimmering  olive  trees.  The  fallen  masonry  of  an  old  church 
lies  among  the  aromatic  herbs,  one  tower  alone  remaining  up- 
rit;  further  on  are  the  subterranean  chambers  of  a  Roman 
house,  and  at  the  very  front  of  the  headland,  looking  up  the 
lake,  the  ivied  arches  and  pters  of  an  ancient  palace  with  frag- 
ments of  reticulated  brick-work  and  mosaic  pavement.  The 
promontory  breaks  off  in  a  fine  cliff  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  lake,  which  beats  upon  the  slabs  at  its  base  with  the  sound 
of  a  gentle  surf.  It  was  breezy  and  sunny;  the  blue  sheet 
sparkleil,  spreading  fuilher  and  further  among  the  mountains, 
which  took  a  hundred  rich  changes  from  the  shados  of  the  clouds 
on  theii'  silveiy,  leaden,  and  tawny  crags  and  purple  depths  of 
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distance.  It  is  a  happy,  heathen  spot,  ruled  by  the  spirit  of 
the  classic  muse  and  antique  myth ;  no  wonder  a  Christian  church 
fell  into  decay  there.  "I  sat  down  under  an  olive  tree,  and 
favorite  scraps  of  poetry  and  th6t0  of  absent  friends  hovered 
about  me  like  a  joyous  company.  I  found  a  perfect  subject 
for  a  picture  among  the  palace-ruins :  a  great  bit  of  brick  wall, 
tufted  with  fine  grass  and  slitly  robed  in  ivy,  with  a  gaping, 
broken  arch  in  which  grew  a  big  gnarled  and  twisted  olive  tree 
with  an  argentine  haze  of  leaves,  just  vailing  the  intense  ra- 
diance of  the  lake,  the  opposite  line  of  shore,  and  Minerva's 
Rocks.  I  tried  to  sketch  it,  but  it  was  too  beautiful  for  me. 
My  pilgrimage  throu  the  Lakes  of  Lombardy  ended  with  this 
classic  morning. 


Explanation  of  Accents  : —  A  =«  a  in  are  (not  as  in  "bare")  ; 
a=«a  in  was  (not  as  in  ''has")  ;  a-=a  in  any  (not  as  in  "ant") ;  e  = 
e  in  liear  (not  as  in  "health"  or  "heArt"  or  "bear"  or  "earl")  ;  6 
—»  e  in  there  and  their  (not  as  in  "here"  or  "wgre")  ;  I  =  i  in  iie 
(not  as  in  "lief"  or  friend)  ;  5  ==  o  in  four  (not  as  in  "dui*"  or 
"your"),  or  \xxpo8t  (not  as  in  "cOst"),  or  in  howl  (not  as  in 
"howl,"  or  in  rove  (not  as  in  "love,"  or  "move")* ;  6  «=  o  in 
gone  (not  as  in  "b6ne"  or  "one")  ;  6  «  o  in  work  (not  as 
in  "pork")  ;  6  ■»  o  in  do(not  as  in  "so"),  or  in  ^'"tnove''  (not 
as  in  "rove,"  or  "love")  ;  o  —  o  in  one  (not  as    in    g6ne.) 


The  editor  would  he  pleased  to  learn  the  name  and  address 
of  the  author  of  any  paper  in  this  series  puhlished  anonymously. 

TJie  editor  will  feel  indehtedy  also^  to  any  one  who  will  kindly 
caU  his  attention  to  any  article^  especially  in  newspapers^  which 
the  writer  thinks  suitable  for  re-publication. 
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A  Tramp  in  the  Bebneb 
Oberland. 


BT  B:  GOULD  DUFFOM.l 


!• '  It  was  "by  the  margin  of  fair  Ziirich's  waters,  at  the 
close  of  a  fine  summer's  day,"  that  my  friend  Wayer  and  I 
took  passage  upon  the  little  boat  which  steams  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  lovely  lake.*  We  had  come  into  Switzerland 
from  Miinchcn  by  way  of  Lindau,  had  crossed  the  lake  to 
Constanz,  had  visited  the  fall  at  Schaffhausen,  and  admired  the 
charming  cascade  as  it  leaps  and  tumbles  in  graceful,  foaming 
beauty  over  and  among  the  limestone  rocks  which  here  dam  the 
Rhein.  We  had  grumbled  at  the  successful  attempts  of  the 
dwellers  on  the  hit  above  the  fall  t5  shut  it  out  from  vue  and 
make  a  peep-sho  of  it ;  and  we  had  lAf ed  at  the  turgid  enthusi- 
asm of  Klopstock,  and  at  the  note  in  Baedeker  informing  us 
that  "this  magnificent  cataract,  tho  far  inferior  in  volume  and 
hit,  is  deemed  by  some  to  surpass  the  celebrated  falls  of  Niag- 
am  in  North  America."  We  had  spent  2  days  in  Zurich,  had 
explored  its  queer  old  streets  and  had  ascended  the  hits,  whence 
is  obtained  a  fine  panoramic  vue  of  the  town,  witli  the  green  and 
mpid  Limmat  ninning  throu  it.  We  had  provided  ourselves 
here  with  the  necessaiy  articles  for  our  jouniey,  and  deemed 
ourselves  fully  prepared  for  a  month's  tramp  among  the  mount- 
ains, as  we  stepped,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  August, 
on  board  the  boat  which  was  to  bear  us  to  a  place  with  the 
musical  name  of  Horgen,  about  15  miles  from  Ziirich,  on  the 
lake,  at  which  point  we  puiposed  beginning  our  tour.     My  dress 

•  JSee  No.  39  of  TRAVEL,  "Thk  Lake  of  Zurich." 
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for  the  excursion  consiBted  of  a  stout  suit  of  coarse  woollen 
clothing,  a  flannel  traveling-shirt,  a  soft  "wide-awake,"  and  a 
pair  of  heavy  double-soled  laced  boots  reaching  a  little  above 
the  ankle,  and  in  which  a  Zfirich  cobbler  had  driven  a  double  ro 
of  hobnails.  My  socks  were  heavy,  but  fine  wool :  cotton 
should  never  be  worn  in  Walking  long  distances,  as  it  cuts  the 
feet ;  while  with  good  woollen  socks  well  soai)ed  on  the  inside 
every  morning  with  comiton  bix)wn  soap,  and  with  a  fair  degi*ee 
of  courage  and  deteiminatiou,  the  loftiest  mountains  can  be 
scaled,  and  the  ruggedest  roads  marched  over  with  comparative 
ease.  My  friend  had  wisely  provided  himself  with  a  lit  canvas 
knapsack,  which  he  b6t  at  a  shop  in  Zurich,  the  contents  of 
which  principally  consisted  of  old  knapsacks,  boots,  hats, 
alpenstocker,  and  other  ai-ticles  used  by  i^edestriaus,  which  had 
been  disposed  of  by  travelers  who  had  completed  th^ir  journeys. 
I  had  been  seduced  into  the  purchase  of  a  wallet.  Many  pedes- 
trians travel  with  these,  and  prefer  them  to  the  knapsack. 
Mine  was  made  of  lit  cotton  cloth,  bound  with  a  preparation  of 
caoutchouc,  and  was  woi*n  hanging  near  the  hip,  suspended  by 
a  broad  sti'ap  passing  over  the  shoulder.  Th^re  are  some  ad- 
vantages in  the  wallet ;  it  can  be  easily  dropped,  or  shifted  from 
one  sholder  to  the  other,  or  it  may  be  carried  in  the  hand.  I 
should,  however,  recommend  the  knapsack,  which  does  not 
fatigue  the  wearer  as  much  as  the  wallet  does.  In  mine  I  had 
stoed  away  the  articles  which,  from  some  experience  in  pedes- 
trianizing,  I  deemed  indispensable  for  a  tramp ;  these  were  a 
linen  blouse,  a  pah*  of  lit  ti'owsers,  a  flannel  traveling-shirt,  2 
paira  of  socks,  a  pair  of  lit,  lo-quaitered  shoes,  6  collars,  an 
opera-glass,  a  small  portfolio  containing  materials  for  writing, 
a  piece  of  soap,  a  comb,  brashes,  a  paper  of  pins,  a  little  box 
containing  needles,  thread,  and  buttons,  a  small  ball  of  twine, 
and  my  guide-book ;  all  these,  with  careful  packing,  may  be 
pressed  into  an  astonishingly  small  space.  I  also  carried  an 
umbrella,  a  small  flask  in  my  pocket,  and  a  shawl,  fastened 
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either  upon  the  outside  of  the  wallet,  hung  loosely  over  the 
8h51der,  or  rolled  int5  a  soit  of  rope  and  tied  around  the  waist. 
The  shawl  and  blouse  I  found  invaluable.  In  midsummer,  an 
ovei*coat,  unless  it  be  a  thin  ^  ^mackintosh,"  as  a  protection 
against  rain,  is  an  entii*ely  unnecessary  burden.  My  com- 
panion, besides  his  knapsack,  carried  in  his  hand  a  large  port- 
folio of  canvas  and  drawing-paper,  and  a  box  of  colors,  fastened 
together  by  a  strap. 

2.  We  had  determ'med,  on  starting,  to  travel  as  economi- 
cally as  was  consistent  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  comfort, 
and  t6  eschew  ^^grand"  hotels,  and  put  up  at  the  less  preten- 
tious but  frequently  quite  as  comfoitable  inns ;  and  as  we  had 
both  had  some  experience  in  the  swindling  ways  of  landlords, 
it  was  an*anged  that,  upon  annving  in  a  town  or  village,  Warer 
should  go  on  a  voyage  of  exploration,  and  make  a  bargain  in 
advance  for  lodging  and  provender.  At  Horgen  we  went  to  the 
*'Lion,"  a  rufly-built  chalet,  with  those  large,  wide  porticoes 
which  are  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Swiss  houses ; 
hei*e  Warer  had  found  a  room  with  2  clean  beds  for  a  franc 
each,  and  we  made  a  very  decent  supper,  with  a  bottle  of  wine, 
for  28  cents.  It  was  a  dull,  damp,  drizzly,  unpropitious  morn- 
ing, about  6  :dO,  when  we  sholdered  our  packs  and  started  out 
of  the  village  up  the  hill.  We  had  decided  firet  to  mount  the 
Rigi,  and  go  thence  in  whatever  direction  inclination  mit  lead 
us.  Our  firet  morning's  walk  was  to  be  to  Zug,  on  the  lake  of 
that  name  11  miles  fix>m  Horgen.  When  we  had  reached  the 
summit,  4^  miles  from  Hoi^en,  we  sat  down  to  rest.  Belo  us, 
lay  the  sleeping  lake  of  Zdrich,  and  upon  the  other  slope  in  the 
distance,  the  charming  little  sheet  of  Zug.  The  Rigi  and 
Pilatus,  with  lit  clouds  floating  belo  th^ir  heads,  rose  into  the 
blue  sky,  and  farther  off  the  sunshine  fell  upon  the  eternally 
sno-covered  mountains  of  the  Oberland.  We  sat  an  hour,  and 
felt  a  glo  of  enthusiasm  such  as  had  not  warmed  us  in  many  a 
day.     With  these  everlasting  hills,  peaceful  lakes,  and  lovely 
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valleys  in  sit,  we  forgot  towns  and  cities,  and  we  gazed  and 
drank  in  to  the  fnllest  of  our  capacity  the  splendor  spread 
around  us.  Descending,  we  passed  a  large  cotton-mill,  stand- 
ing silent  for  want  of  raw  material,  and  farther  on  entered  a 
'ga^thaus.'  We  reached  ZUG  at  11 :30,  and  passing  by  in 
scorn  the  "Hirsch"  and  the  "Bellevue,"  and  dodging  the  gang 
of  hotel-runners  and  guides,  we  proceeded  to  a  quiet  little  inn, 
the  "Falken,"  wh^re,  in  a  large  common  dining-room,  we  ate  a 
passable  dinner,  consisting  of  soup  and  roast  meat,  sausage, 
potatoes  and  cabbage,  with  half  a  bottle  of  wine ;  price  1 J 
francs  each.  A  bad,  ruf  German  is  the  language  of  the  people 
in  all  that  portion  of  Switzerland  throu  which  we  passed.  We 
left  Zug  for  Arth,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  which  is  but  9 
miles  long  and  3  wide,  at  3  o'clock,  and  reached  Arth,  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rigi,  in  a  little  more  than  an  hour.  We  marched 
on  to  the  *'Schussel,"  wh^re  we  found  a  handsome  landlady, 
and  a  f  ragrants  mell  from  the  kitchen.  So  we  went  in,  and  were 
not  disappointed.  An  excellent  supper  with  wine,  and  a  break- 
fast, the  universal  one  in  Switzerland,  tea  or  coffee,  bread,  but- 
ter, and  honey,  costing  us,  with  lodging,  but  4  francs  each. 

3.  The  rain  fell  in  the  morning  as  Warer  and  I,  nothing 
daunted,  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Rigi  at  7  o'clock.  I  had, 
and  I  presume  most  travelers  going  for  the  first  time  into 
Switzerland  have,  a  not  very  well  defined  idea  that  th6ir  ascent 
of  mountains  will  be  throu  sno,  while  the  fact  is  that  in  ^Hhe 
season,"  and  upon  the  ordinary  ti'aveled  routes,  the  tourist 
never  touches  sno  or  ice  except  when  crossing  a  glacier.  The 
summit  of  the  RIGI,  which  is  5541  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  4196  above  the  lake  of  Luzern,  may  be  reached  in  3 J 
hours  from  Arth.  Its  performance  in  this  time,  however,  de- 
pends upon  obetlience  to  the. rule  to  walk  sloly  and  steadily. 
When  we  Injgan  the  ascent  the  rain  had  been  falling  for  some 
days,  and  tlie  broad  and  well-defined  path  had  been  trodden  by 
the  feet  of  horses  and  men  into  a  thick  paste,  thi'ou  which  we 
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could  make  our  way  only  with  great  ilifllculty.  A  soft  fine 
rain,  wetting  all  tlie  trees  and  underbrush,  which  in  turn  wetted 
us  as  we  mounted,  was  falling,  and  soon  a  thick  fog  envelope<l 
us,  shutting  out  the  vue  of  lake  and  venlant  valley.  And  so 
we  sloly,  and  rather  wearily,  yrended  our  way  up  the  mountain- 
side, with  nothing  in  sit  above  or  belo  but  the  dripping  trees, 
the  dulness  and  monotony  of  tlie  scene  varied  only  l>y  the  oc- 
casional api)earance,  looming  up  in  the  mist,  of  a  stray  cow 
whose  approach  was  heiraldeil  by  the  tinkling  of  a  liell.  Now 
and  then  we  met  a  traveler  on  foot  or  on  horse1)ack,  or  a  lady 
carried  l)y  porters  in  a  chair^  ail  looking  damp  an<l  dismal. 
With  good  walking  we  should  have  reached  the  little  chapel  of 
8t.  Maria  zum  Schnee,  built  for  the  cowheixls  at  a  hit  of  4000 
feet,  by  10  o'clock.  As  it  was,  the  Klustcrli,  as  tlic  village 
consisting  of  half  a  dozen  houses  alK)ut  the  chapel  is  called, 
came  in  sit  at  noon,  and  we  were  glad  cnuf  to  make  our  way 
directly  to  the  "Schwert,"  an  unpretending  but  comfortable 
little  inn,  with  a  blazing  log-fire  in  the  dining-room.  At  2  :30 
we  reached  the  Rigi-Staffcl,  a1)out  20  minutes*  walk  fix>m  the 
Rigi-Kulm,  or  summit  of  the  mountain.  Here  we  determined 
to  remain  for  the  nit.  In  the  house  we  found  several  tourists, 
wh6  had  been  waiting  8  days  in  vain  to  see  sunrise  and  sunset 
from  the  summit.  We  gave  orders  that  we  should  be  called  at 
4,  so  that  if  there  were  to  be  any  sunrise  we  could  reach  the 
Kulm  in  time  to  enjoy  it. '  A  little  after  5  we  were  at  the  sum- 
mit, just  as  the  gray  of  dawn  was  1>eginning  to  streak  the  east- 
ern sky ;  the  gmy  grew  whiter  and  clearer,  but  no  sun  made  it 
bnt  and  transparent,  or  came  out  to  thro  his  golden  glory  over 
the  sno.  But  as  dayllt  grew,  the  scene  became  sudlciently 
gmnd  and  beautiful.  I..ooking  towaril  the  east,  tlie  eye  rests 
upon  a  mountain-chain  more  than  100  miles  in  length.  The 
commonplace  compai'ison  of  "a  map"  is  the  only  one  which  will 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  effect  of  looking  down  the 
mountain-side.     Eleven  lakes  are  seen  lying  in  what  look  like 
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little  holes  in  the  mountain,  and  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  Rigi 
ai*e  those  of  Luzem  and  Zug.  The  trees  down  tlie  mountain- 
slope  and  by  the  margin  of  the  lakes  instantly  remind  one  of 
the  little  toy  trees,  such  as  children  play  with,  surrounding  little 
toy  houses.  Two  or  3  rivers  wind  th6ir  ways  throu  the  valleys, 
and  the  eye  can  folio  th^ir  courses  for  80  or  40  miles.  Descend- 
ing the  mountain  in  much  less  time  than  it  required  to  mount, 
Warer  stopping  to  sketch  a  singular  arch  formed  of  2  huge 
masses  of  conglomerate  which  have  rolled  together,  and  upon 
the  top  of  which  a  thii-d  one  has  tumbled,  we  reached  Waggis, 
on  the  lake,  wh6re  we  were  to  take  the  boat  for  Luzem.  The 
sun  had  come  out  clear  and  brit  by  the  time  we  reached  Luzera, 
wh4re  we  secured  a  comfortable  room  at  the  "Linden"  for  the 
reasonable  sum  of  1 J  francs  each,  and  then  proceedetl  to  see 
the  lions  of  the  town,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  that  of 
Thorwaldsen,  and,  retiring  early,  rose  at  7,  and  took  the  steam- 
boat at  8  to  Fluellen,  on  the  lake,  and  but  2  miles  from  Altdorf • 
4.  In  point  of  picturesqueness  the  lake  of  Luzem  is  sui*passed 
by  none  in  Switzerland.  It  is  shut  in  by  forest-clad  hills,  back 
of  which  rise  the  etemal  mountains,  their  sno-covei*ed  tops 
frequently  seen  standing  clear  and  brit  in  the  sunshine,  while 
clouds  are  playing  far  belo  them.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  are 
covered  with  frait-trees  and  gardens,  reaching  down  to  the  very 
margin  of  the  lake,  the  borders  of  which  are  rich  in  historical 
associations.  Fluellen  is  the  point  of  debarkation  for  travelers 
who  intend  crossing  Uie  St.  Gothard  int5  Italy,  and  here  we 
were  again  set  upon  by  a  horde  of  guides.  As  a  mle,  the 
pedestrian  is  much  more  independent  without  a  guide;  and 
unless  he  acts  as  porter  and  carries  the  pack,  he  is  of  veiy  little 
use  on  any  of  the  traveled  routes  or  over  the  well-known  mount- 
ain-passes, upon  which,  with  a  good  guide-book,  an  ordinary 
amount  of  judgment,  and  a  slit  knoiedge  of  German,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  traveler  to  lose  his  way.  A  pleasant 
walk  of  10  miles  throu  gardens  and  orchards  br6t  us  to  Altdorf 
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— a  name  as  familiar  to  me  from  earliest  childhood  as  that  of 
the  village  in  which  I  was  bom.  I  had  spouted  "Tell's"  speech 
to  the  "men  of  Altdorf,"  and  boldly  and  valiantly,  amidst  the 
wonder  and  applause  of  the  audience,  in  my  schoolboy  days, 
knocked  down  and  trampled  on  the  cap  and  "insolence  of 
Gessler."  Here,  in  a  little  square  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
is  the  colossal  plaster  statue  of  "Tell,"  erected  upon  the  very  j 

spot  wh^re  its  model  stood  when  he  aimed  the  arro  at  the  apple  | 

on  Albert's  head.*    About  40  yards  distant  is  a  fountain,  and  | 

a  statue  of  a  burly  bailiff  of  Altdoif ,  named  Besler.     Besler    •  | 

himself  erected  this  statue  at  his  own  expense.    We  had  left  ; 

our  packs  at  the  "Wilhelm  Tell,"  a  little  inn  at  the  entrance  of  l 

the  viUage,  while  we  explored   it,  and  so,  returning  to  the  j 

"Tell,"  we  ate  a  bad  dinner,  and  a  little  after  noon,  as  the  rain 
was  beginning  to  patter  upon  the  flag-stones,  we  passed  out  of 
the  village  on  the  great  St.  Gothard  hlway.  We  had  time  t6 
take  a  run  up  into  the  BannwcUdy  or  sacred  forest,  near  the  old 
Capuchin  monastery.  The  trees  of  the  forest  are  never  touched 
by  the  ax,  as  th6y  are  a  protection  to  Altdorf  from  the  rocks 
which  roll  and  tumble  from  the  summit  of  the  steep  hill  which 
overhangs  the  village.  We  also  strayeil  a  little  from  the  main 
road  to  see  the  village  of  Burglcn,  wh6re  "Tell"  was  bom,  and 
where  a  chapel,  whose  walls  are  covered  with  painted  scenes 
from  his  life,  stands  upon  the  site  of  his  birth-place.  There 
was  little  in  our  journey  of  that  day  which  was  cheerful  or  in- 
teresting. The  country  throu  which  wo  were  passing  was  level, 
and  slitly  diversified,  and  but  one  mountain  of  any  considerable 
altitude,  the  black,  fir-covered  pyramid  of  the  Bristenstock,  was 
in  sit.  Amstag^  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  this,  was  our  destina- 
tion, and  we  reached  it,  wet,  tired,  and  not  in  the  best  humor, 
about  6.  As  we  approached  the  italian-speaking  canton  of 
Ticino,  which  borders  upon   Lombardy,  we  could  not  fail  to 

♦  For  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  Tell  myth,  see  THE  HONOGBAPU, 
No.  88. 
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obecrve  a  marked  change  in  the  fysiognomy  and  speech  of  the 
l>eople.  Uix>n  reaching  the  outskiits  of  Amstag,  we  wei*e  sur- 
rounded by  a  troop  of  beggar-boys  and  gM'ls.  Throudut  the 
countiy,  the  rising  generation  is  gix>iug  up  a  nation  of  beggara; 
everywhere,  on  all  the  public  roads,  on  the  mountain  passes,  on 
their  very  summits  among  the  snOs,  nearly  every  child  the 
traveler  meets  asks  him  for  money.  In  the  chalets  in  which 
the  herdsmen  live,  they  watch  for  his  approach,  and  run  out  to 
meet  him,  and  persistently  folio  him  as  long  as  th^re  is  tlie 
slltest  hope  of  softening  his  heail  and  opening  his  pocket. 

5*  It  was  a  }>eautif ully  clear  and  sunny  morning  when  we  left 
Amstag,  and,  crossing  over  the  bridge,  took  the  road  toward 
the  St.  Gothard,  up  the  valley  of  the  Reuss,  which  leaps,  and 
rushes,  and  foams,  and  tumbles  in  graceful  cascades  and  water* 
falls  down  the  steep  ravine  thi*ou  which  it  runs.  Before  us,  in 
the  distant  blue,  i-ose  the  St.  Gothard  ridg^ ;  on  our  left  was  the 
black  pyi*amid  of  the  Bristenstock,  and  piled  all  around  and 
above  us  mountains,  on  whose  sides,  far  up  toward  th^ir  sum* 
mits,  little  patches  of  sno  were  lying,  and  small  glaciers  spark- 
ling like  beds  of  diamonds  in  the  morning  sunshine.  All  along 
this  valley  the  hillsides  are  covered  with  a  delicate  reddish 
lichen,  having  the  odor  of  the  violet,  and  called  the  * 'violet- 
moss."  We  passed  throu  several  villages,  and  crossed  over  a 
succession  of  bridges,  and  continually  ascending  the  torrent  of 
the  Reuss,  which  becomes  more  ^nd  more  rapid  in  its  fall,  we 
reached  about  noon  the  wonder  on  this  road,  the  Teufdahrucke^ 
or  Devil's  Bridge.  A  scene  of  wildnesa  and  desolation  hei*e 
appears.  The  river,  f oi-mcd  into  a  beautiful  waterfall,  plunges 
into  a  black  depth  100  feet  belo,  and  throes  its  spray  all  above 
and  around.  Rocks  are  piled  and  tumbled  in  its  bed,  and, 
leaping  over  and  coursing  around  them,  dashing  up  against 
them,  the  river,  lashed  into  a  thick  white  creamy  foam,  pursues 
its  way,  and  hi  above  the  fall  the  single-arched  bridge  is  spann- 
mg  it.     Above  the  bridge  the  river  is  obstructed  Avith  rocks ;  its 
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banks  are  barren  and  dedolatc ;  and  a  gost,  which  the  natives 
facctionsly  call  the  ^Hutschelm,'  or  "hat  rogue,"  bears  with  it 
the  wet  and  spray  into  the  traveler's  face  as  he  crosses  the 
bridge,  or  stops  to  gaze  into  tlie  abyss  beneath  him.  Five 
minutes'  walk  br6t  us  to  a  tunnel  cut  called  the  Umer  Loch. 
When  we  had  emei^ed  from  this,  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
enti^ance  of  a  broad  valley,  wh^re  the  Reuss  no  longer  tumbles 
and  leaps,  but  fldes  gently  and  sweetly  tlirou  its  rich,  grassy 
uieados.  The  llasselas  valley  into  which  we  now  entered  was 
the  vale  of  URI,  9  miles  long,  and  about  8  wide.  It  is  shut  in 
by  itself,  and  out  from  all  the  world,  by  barren  and  partially 
sno-covercd  mountains,  above  which  the  sun  in  midsummer 
rises  late.  8  months  of  the  year  here  are  deemed  winter,  and 
dunng  the  remaining  4,  fires  are  frequently  necessary. 

6.  About  2  miles  from  the  "Deiirs  Bridge"  is  Andermatt. 
After  this  we  passed  throu  Ilospenthal,  wh^re  we  left  the  St. 
Gothard  road,  and  on  to  the  village  of  Realp,  where  we  were  to 
stop  for  the  nit.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  arrived  at  the 
little  hospice  formerly  inhabited  by  some  Capuchin  monks,  but 
now  converted  into  an  inn.  It  contains  but  3  rooms,  however, 
and  is  still  presided  over  by  Father  Arsenius,  a  Capuchin,  with 
a  long  gown,  and  the  bare  feet  and  shaven  head  of  his  order. 
We  supped  passably,  slept  soundly,  and  breakfasted  early,  and 
were  chained  but  4  francs  each ;  and  at  6 :30  on  a  foggy  morning, 
which  soon  changed  to  a  rainy  one,  we  sholdereil  our  packs, 
and  took  our  way  up  the  nigged  mountain-side  towanl  the 
Furca,  which  we  reached  l)etwcen  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  thoiX)ly 
drenched.  The  "Furca,"  so  callcil  from  its  2  peaks,  which 
bear  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  prongs  of  a  fork,  is  a 
mountain  ridge  at  an  elevation  of  neai'ly  8,000  feet.  Thence, 
in  clear  weather,  a  fine  xno  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  especially 
of  the  lofty  Finsteraarhom,  is  obtained.  We  saw  nothing  from 
it,  however,  but  a  pig-pen  and  a  chicken-coop,  about  six  yanls 
distant  from    the  inn  wmdo.     The    fog  and  rain  had   nearly 
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ceased  when  we  descended  the  steep  and  rugged  slope  toward 
the  Rhone  Glacier.  There  it  lay  belo  us !  a  sea  of  ice,  about 
4  miles  in  width,  and  reaching  18  miles  into  the  valleys,  in 
which  it  lies  imbedded  between  the  Gelmerhom  and  the  G^rst- 
liom  on  tlie  one  side,  and  the  barren  Galenstock,  which  we  had 
been  ascending  and  descending,  on  the  other.  This  was  tlie 
first  glacier  of  any  imi)ortance  which  we  had  seen,  and  for 
nearly  an  hour  we  skirted  its  base,  booking  up  towards  its 
summit.  The  first  impi*ession  was  that  of  a  cataract,  suddenly 
fi-ozen  as  it  fell,  and  tumbled  down  the  valley  between  the 
raountiiins.  The  ice  which  forms  it  is  ruf  and  honey-combed 
uix>n  tlie  surface,  but  on  the  sides  of  the  immense  yawning 
fisBores  which  open  all  over  it  it  is  pure  and  clear  as  crystal. 
We  did  not  go  on  the  glacier,  but  foUoed  the  path  just  by  the 
edge  of  the  mountain,  within  a  few  feet  of  whose  base  the 
glacier  reaches,  and  over  the  moraine,  or  recks  and  stones, 
which  these  immense  moving  masses  of  ice  bear  down  with 
them.  Coursing  its  way  beneath  a  vaulted  arch  of  clear  blue- 
tinted  ice,  its  waters  tinged  with  gray,  fides  a  narro  little  stream 
from  tlie  side  of  the  glacier,  and  here,  with  the  aid  of  the  alpen- 
stock, I  could  have  leaped  across  it.  This  is  the  source  of  the 
Rhone  which,  from  mountain  streams  and  melting  snos,  grad- 
ually becomes  a  niTty  river.  We  had  intended  crossing  the 
mountain,  which  rises  abruptly  just  after  passing  the  glacier, 
and  reaching  the  Grimsel  hospice  before  nit,  and  had  com- 
menced the  ascent,  when  a  persistent  guide,  drew  such  a  picture 
of  the  danger  we  ran  of  losing  our  way,  that  we  concluded  to 
stop  at  the  hotel  for  the  nit.  We  met  th^re  an  Irish  gentleman 
and  his  young  bride,  wh5  were  making  a  pedestrian  trip  throu 
Switzerland.  They  had  already  been  2  months  traversing  tlie 
mountain-passes  and  valleys,  usually  walking  from  8  to  10 
hours  a  day — taking  an  amount  of  exercise  which  would  proba- 
bly appall  the  brides  of  America.  As  they  were  going  our  way, 
and  were  to  leave  the  next  morning,  we  joined  them,  starting  at 
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6  o'clock,  in  a  thick  fog,  up  the  Maienwand,  blooming  now 
with  Alpine  flowers.  The  gentleman  was  dressed  very  much  as 
were  my  companion  and  myself,  while  the  lady  wore  a  short 
skirt  and  a  round  straw  hat,  and  she,  as  well  as  her  husband, 
earned  the  alpenstoclc,  and  trudged  along  bravely  and  firmly  as 
any  of  us  in  that  long  day's  march.  At  the  old  convent,  or 
rather  hospice,  of  the  Grimsel,  wh^re,  in  former  times,  a  few 
monks  furnished  food  and  shelter  to  benlted  travelers,  we  made 
an  excellent  breakfast  of  bread  and  milk.  Our  path  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  lay  throu  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Aare,  walled 
up  on  cither  Bide  with  mountains  of  bald-faced  rock.  The 
river  is  repeatedly  crossed  by  old,  romantic,  grass-grOn  stone 
bridges  of  a  single  arch.  We  reached  the  Handeck  Falls 
about  noon,  and,  after  dinner  at  a  little  chalet,  visited  the  fall, 
wh^re  the  river  comes  pouring  headlong  down  into  an  abyss  225 
feet.  All  throu  this  wild  and  beautiful  valley  the  scene  was 
rendered  still  more  picturesque  by  numeix>us  mountain  torrents 
falling  in  fleecy,  sheety  dearness  from  the  hits  above  us,  and 
scattering  their  spray  around  u»  as  they  fell.  Warer,  who  had 
once  made  a  trip  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  in  California,  had 
during  all  the  former  portion  of  our  tramp,  whenever  I  had 
expressed  particular  admiration  for  any  grand  feature  of  the 
scenery,  been  in  the  habit  of  dampening  my  ardor  by  giving  his 
nose  an  upward  inflection,  and  saying  that  ^^it  was  nothing  to 
Yosemite."  I,  in  revenge,  whenever  I  saw  any  thing  on  the 
route  particularly  uninteresting,  retorted  by  asking  if  he  had 
seen  * 'anything  in  Yosemite  equal  to  that?"  However,  during 
that  day  in  the  Haslital,  this  beautiful  valley  of  the  Aare,  we 
di'opped  our  badinage  in  the  presence  of  these  grand  old 
mountains  and  leaping  cascades,  and  after  that  I  heard  no 
more  of  Yosemite. 

7.  We  reached  MEIRINGEN  a  little  after  6,  having  made 
a  day's  travel  of  10  hours.  We  were  already  becoming  old 
pedestrians,  and  it  is  really  astonishing  how,  after  the  first  few 
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days  of  a  foot-tramp,  one  becomes  hai'dened,  and  enabled  t5 
imdcrgo  a  double  quantity  of  fatigue.  I  passed  by  the  celebrated 
falls  of  the  Reichenbacb,  scarcely  looking  at  them,  for  I  knew  I 
should  not  enjoy  them  alone,  and  hastened  to  reach  the  mountain- 
top.  On  the  summit  of  this  mountain  [^GrecU  Scheidegg^  tlie 
eye  rests  upon  a  scene  of  grandeur  which  I  believe  is  unsurpass- 
ed in  Switzerland.  The  lofty  Wetterhom,  shaped  like  a  sugar- 
loaf ,  afld  covered  with  pure  sno,  which  seems  at  the  distance 
to  have  been  laid  on  evenly  and  smoothly  like  plaster,  raises  its 
head  hi  above  the  2  bare  peaks  of  the  Wellborn  and  the  Engel- 
hom.  The  contrast  between  the  snoy  softness  of  the  one,  and 
the  ruggc^,  craggy  gray  of  the  others,  is  veiy  striking ;  and  the 
effect  is  hitened  by  the  vue  at  the  mountain  bases  of  a  long 
stretch  of  fresh  pasturelands  covered  with  chalets  and  herds  of 
cattle.  But  I  did  not  half  enjoy  this  scene.  My  eyes  would 
tarn  from  it  backward  t5  the  mountain-path  I  had  ascended, 
and  up  which  I  hoped  every  moment  to  see  coming  the  tall 
figure  of  my  companion.  But  he  came  not ;  and,  after  waiting 
an  hour,  I  shOldered  my  pack,  and,  descending  the  mountain- 
side, crossed  the  pasture  to  Rosenlaui.  ThSre  are  baths  here, 
and  the  day  being  fearfully  hot,  I  was  half  inclined  to  rest,  but 
I  only  strayed  aside  a  few  minutes  to  see  the  celebrated  glacier, 
remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  ice  and  its  blue  color.  Near  its 
base  lives  an  old  man,  who,  as  I  approached  it,  follded  me,  and 
proposed  that  I  should  enter  it.  As  the  idea  of  entering  a 
glacier  was  something  new,  I  consented,  and,  mounting  a 
ladder  upon  its  side,  soon  found  myself  really  in  its  interior,  in 
a  chaml)er  20  feet  long  and  7  hi,  whose  walls,  floors,  and 
cielings  were  of  clear,  solid,  blue  ice.  I  found  it  damp  and 
chilly,  and  soon  took  my  way  up  the  mountain-side  toward  the 
summit  of  the  great  Scheidegg.  A  little  after  noon  I  reached 
tlie  Scheidegg,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Wetterhom,  covered  with 
eternal  sno,  and  nearly  12,000  feet  hi.  Here,  after  dinner,  and 
a  couple  o£  hours  rost,  I  started  down  the  mountain-side  toward 
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the  lovely  valley  and  glacier  of  Grindelwald.  Whfire  was  my 
friend,  whom  I  had  so  hastily  quitted  in  the  morning,  all  this 
time  ?  Had  he  become  disgusted  with  Swiss  travel  and  turned 
back,  or  had  he  lost  his  way  in  the  mountains !  I  began  t5  be 
alatmed,  and  th6t  of  returning ;  but,  reflecting  that  the  proba- 
bility of  finding  him  would  be  but  slit,  pursued  my  journey. 
When  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  just  as  I  was  entering 
the  charming  little  valley,  what  was  my  delit  at  spying  Mm  not 
far  ahead,  seated  upon  a  rock,  and  making  a  sketch  of  the 
Wetterhom.  He  had,  taken  another  path  to  the  falls  of 
Reichenbach,  and  had  preceded  me  about  an  hour.  He  finished 
his  sketch  while  I  rested,  and  then,  just  as  the  sinking  sun  was 
converting  the  sno  of  the  Wetterhom  into  rich,  yello  cream,  we 
descended  together  into  the  village  of  GRINDELWALD. 
This  lies  directly  at  the  foot  of  2  extensive  glaciers,  which 
reach  in  some  places  within  a  few  feet  of  the  houses,  and  look 
as  tho  they  mit  some  day  bury  the  valley  in  their  icy  folds.  In 
the  morning  Warer  and  I  determined  to  make  as  much  of  an  in- 
spection of  the  I5er  or  larger  glacier  as  we  could  do  with  safety 
without  a  guide,  as  we  had  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  valuable  and  frequently  indispensable  class  of  persons. 
On  this  occasion  we  came  near  repenting  our  folly.  Having 
reached  the  base  of  the  loer  glacier,  which  is  here  3150  feet 
wide,  we  climbed  over  a  mass  of  moraine — broken  rocks  and 
stones — which  the  moving  glacier  bears  down  in  its  course,  and 
soon  reached  the  ice  itself.  For  some  time  we  found  no 
difficulty  in  picking  our  way  across  the  small  fissures,  and  over 
the  little  humps  of  this  icy  cataract,  but  soon  discovered  that 
we  would  better  go  no  farther  on  the  ice,  as  we  were  approaching 
broader  and  deeper  fissures,  and  places  more  difiScult  to  pass. 
So  we  retraced  our  steps,  and,  reaching  the  foot  of  the  glacier, 
decided  that  we  would  go  up  the  mountain-path  by  the  side  of 
it,  and  obtain  our  xue  of  it  from  a  point  less  dangerous  than  the 
one  we  had  been  approaching.     For  a  time  t^e  steep  path  which 
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leads  up  the  side  of  the  glacier  was  plainly  enuf  marked,  but 
we  8ti*ayed  a  little  away  from  it  to  pluck  some  alpine  flowers, 
gr5ing  in  wild  luxunance  and  in  strange  contrast  by  the  side 
of  this  sea  of  ice  and  often  within  a  few  feet  of  it.  But  in 
gathering  our  flowers  we  had  lost  our  path,  and  for  more  than 
an  hour  looked  for  it  in  vain.  Frequently  we  were  obliged  t5 
cling  to  bushes  and  tree-limbs,  and  leap  over  fissures  in  the  rock, 
wh^re,  had  we  missed  our  foothold,  we  should  inevitably  have 
fallen  far  down  upon  the  glacier.  How  we  wished  then  we  had 
either  remained  quietly  at  Grindelwald,  pursued  our  journey,  or 
taken  a  guide?  At  length  Warer,  with  his  sharp  eyes,  found, 
or,  as  he  modestly  expressed  it,  ''stumbled  upon"  the  path. 

8.  A  little  after  1,  we  left  Grindelwald,  and  struck  up  the 
bleak  path,  on  our  way  to  the  Wengemalp,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Jungfran.  For  the  first  time  on  our  trip,  we  heard  and  saw 
avalanches,  while  we  were  seated  in  a  cool  and  shady  spot, 
which  we  had  reached  after  a  tramp  of  more  than  an  hour  up 
the  steep,  barren,  and  treeless  mountain.  Suddenly  a  noise, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  beating  of  surf  upon  the  beach,  broke 
upon  our  ears,  and  started  us  both  from  our  seats.  Louder  and 
louder  it  grew,  and  looking  off  in  the  distance,  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  miles  away,  we  saw  a  cataract  tumbling  down  the  mount- 
ain-side, and  carrying  every  thing  in  its  path.  This  is  the  ice 
avalanche,  caused  by  portions  of  a  glacier  becoming  detached 
by  the  heat ;  and  this  white  cascade  often  consists  of  immense 
blocks  of  ice  capable  of  sweeping  away  forests  and  villages. 
The  latter,  however,  are  seldom  built  in  too  close  proximity  to 
these  ice  mountains.  We  reached  the  WengemaJpy*  directly 
facing  the  Jungfrau,  a  little  before  sunset.  We  had  seen  it  in 
the  distance  for  several  hours,  but  now  that  we  were  fully  be- 
fore its  face,  it  assumed  a  new  majesty  and  beauty.  Its  cloud- 
piercing  hits  covered  with  th^ir  eternal  shroud  of  sno ;  its  2  pure 
and  gigantic  peaks,  the  Silberhom  and  the  Schneehom ;  its  loer 
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slopes  dotted  with  sparkling  glaciers  and  fields  of  sno,  all  be- 
wildered and  amazed  us.  We  could  not  find  expression  for  the 
full  gratification  of  our  sense  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur,  and 
gazed  upon  the  Jungfrau  in  silence  till  the  fading  shades  of 
evening  shut  it  from  our  vue.  All  that  nit  we  were  frequently 
awakened  by  the  thunders  of  the  avalanches  pouring  down  the 
sides  of  the  Jungfrau.  In  the  morning  we  took  an  early  start, 
and  descended  int6  the  picturesque  little  valley  and  village  of 
LatUerbrunnen^  so  shut  in  among  the  mountains  that  in  July 
the  sun  does  not  rise  till  7,  and  in  winter  not  before  noon.  We 
visited  the  Staubbach,  a  fall  of  no  great  volume,  but  an  un- 
broken one  of  925  feet,  and  then  takii^  the  broad  carriage- 
road  which  leads  along  the  banks  of  the  Liitschinen,  reached 
the  beautifully  situated  straggling  town  of  Interlaken  a  little 
after  noon  on  the  tenth  day  from  that  on  which  we  climbed  the 
hill  above  Horgen.  Here  our  foot-tramp  was  to  end.  We  had 
been  ten  days  on  the  route,  and  during  that  time  had  seen  the 
best  part  of  the  Oberland.  Our  expenses  from  Ztirich  to  Inter- 
laken were  78  francs  each,  or  a  little  less  than  8  francs  a  day. 

1  From  ^^Slgbts  and  SensatioiiB  in  France  and  Germany,"  Harper y  1809. 

1.  I  had  purchased  an  alpenstock  on  the  Rigl,  but  my  companion  looked 
upon  the  alpenstock  as  a  sham,  an  affectation,  and  a  weakness,  in  which  he 
woukl  not  indulge.  This  1ft  pole,  about  the  size  of  a  broomstick,  and  7  feet 
in  length,  with  a  sharp  prong  at  the  end,  and  which  is  always  [  f  ]  used  by 
the  mountaineers  in  Switzerland,  I  found  of  great  service  before  our  trip 
was  ended,  particularly  in  our  subsequent  climbing. 

2«  As  I  climbed  the  steep  and  rugged  mountain,  in  most  places  free  from 
vegetation,  and  beneath  the  burning  heat  of  a  noon  sun,  my  ears  were  saluted 
with  a  sound  which,  tho  at  first  pleasant,  from  its  frequent  repetition  soon 
became  a  nuisance.  All  along  these  mountain-paths  are  men  who  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  for  travelers  coming  up  or  going  down,  The  moment  one  ap- 
pears, the  -looker-out  returns  t5  his  post  and  sounds  the  AJpenhom— an  in- 
strument of  bark  or  wood,  6  or  8  feet  in  length,  whose  notes  are  clear  and 
ifilvcry  as  those  of  a  bugle.  But  It  soon  becomes  t5  the  traveler  an  instrument 
of  torture,  particularly  as  Its  blast  is  always  follOed  by  the  importunities  of 
bloer,  who,  hat  iu  hand,  persistently  pleads  for,  or  rather  demands,  money 
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for  his  trtistic  services.  The  whole  of  this  day's  route  was  strewn  with 
beggars  of  every  description.  Little  children  with  Alpenrosen  or  berries 
clung  t5  me  and  implored  me  t5  buy ;  old  men  and  old  women,  lame,  halt, . 
and  blind,  whiningly  asked  for  aid  {  and  **swi88  maidens,"  whose  ruf ,  un- 
handsome faces,  dumpy  figures,  and  unpicturesque  costumes,  put  t&  flit  any 
romantic  ideas  I  mit  have  entertained  in  regard  t5  them,  came  in  troops  td 
the  roadside  and  held  out  their  hands  as  I  passed.  The  most  impudent 
attempt  at  extortion  was  that  of  a  fello  wh5,  spying  me  from  a  distance, 
rose  from  the  stone  on  which  he  was  reposing,  with  a  pick  in  his  hand,  and 
demanded  pay  for  mending  the  road !  The  road  was  ^f  almost  solid  rock, 
and  his  pick  scarcely  could  have,  and  certainly  never  had  penetrated  it. 


Explanation  of  Accents: —  &  »->  a  in  are  (not  as  in 
*'bare")  ;  a  —  a  in  wcls  (not  as  in  "has") ;  a  »->  a  in  any  (not 
as  in  '*ant")  ;  e  as  in  ?iear  (not  as  in  "health"  or  "heArt"  or 
"bear"  or  "earl")  ;  £  »  e  in  there  and  their  (not  as  in  "here" 
or  "wgre")  ;  i  •—  i  in  lie  (not  as  in  "lief)  ;  6  —  o  in  four  (not 
as  in  "our"  or  "your"),  or  in  post  (not  as  in  "e6st"),  or  in 
botcl  (not  as  in  "howl") ;  6  »■  o  in  gone  (not  as  in  "bone"  or 
"one")  ;  6  =-  o  in  work  (not  as  in  "p6rk")  ;  5  »>  o  in  do  (not 
as  in  "so"),  or  in  "move"  (not  as  in  "rove,"  or  "love")  ;  o  — 
o  in  one  (not  as  in  g6ne  or  b5ne.) 


The  editor  would  be  pleased  to  learn  the  name  and  address 
of  the  author ^f  any  paper  in  this  series  published  anonymously. 

The  editor  will  feel  indebted,  also^  to  any  one  who  will  kindly 
call  his  attention  to  any  article.,  especially  in  newspapers^  which 
tJie  writer  thinks  suitable  for  re^publication. 

Published  bi/  W:  M.  Grimnold. Cambridge ( Mass. )^U. 8. 
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BY  BAYARD  TAYLOR.* 


1.  No  part  of  GermaDj  is  so  monotonous  and  unlovely  as 
that  plain  which  the  receding  waves  of  the  North  Sea  left  be- 
hind them.  The  stranger  who  lands  at  Bi*emen  or  Hamburg 
entei's  uix)n  a  dead,  sandy  level,  wh^re  fields  of  lean  and 
star\'eling  cereals  interchange  with  heathery  moorlands  and 
woo<ls  of  dwarfish  pine.  Each  squat,  ugly  fai-mhouse  looks  as 
lonely  as  if  there  were  no  others  in  sit ;  the  villages  ar  collec- 
tions of  similar  houses,  huddled  around  a  church-tower  so 
thick  and  massiv  that  it  seems  td  be  the  lookout  of  a  fortress. 
The  patient  industry  of  the  people  is  here  manifested  in  its 
plainest  and  sturdiest  forms,  and  one  cannot  look  for  the  ex- 
teiiial  embellishments  of  life,  wh^re  life  itself  is  so  much  of  an 
achievement.  As  we  advance  southward  the  sceneiy  sloly  im- 
proves. The  soil  deepens  and  the  trees  rise;  the  purple 
heather  clings  6nly  to  the  occasional  sandy  ridges,  between 
which  greenest  meadoes  gladden  our  eyes.  Gmves  of  oak 
make  their  appearance ;  brooks  wind  and  sparkle  among  alder 
thickets ;  the  lo  undulations  swell  into  broad,  gently  rounded 
hills,  and  at  last  th^re  is  a  wavy  blue  line  along  the  honzon. 
If  you  ar  traveling  from  Hannover  to  Minden,  some  one  will 
point  out  a  notch,  or  gap,  in  that  rising  mountain  outline,  and 
tell  you  that  it  is  the  Porta  Westphalica — the  gateway  by  which 
the  river  Weser  issues  from  the  Teutobui'ger  Forest.  I  had 
already  explored  nearly  eveiy  nook  of  Middle  Germany,  from 
the  Hara*  to  the  Odenwald  ;**  yet  this — the  storied  ground  of 

♦  JSee  No.  20  of  TRAVEL^— The  Harz. 
••  See  No,  71  of  TRAVEL,— The  Odenwald. 
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the  race — was  still  an  unknon  i*egioD.  Altho  so  accessible,  es- 
l)ecially  from  the  watering-place  of  P  y  r  m  o  n  t,  whence  any  of 
its  many  points  of  interest  may  be  reached  in  a  day's  drive,  I 
found  little  about  it  in  the  guide-books,  and  less  in  books  of 
travel.  Yet  here,  one  may  say,  is  the  starting-point  of  Ger- 
man histoiy.  Hermann  and  Wittekind  ar  the  two  great  repre- 
sentativs  of  the  race  in  its  struggles  against  Roman  and 
Christian  civilization ;  and  the  fact  that  it  adopted  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  and  throu  them  developed  into  its  later  eminence, 
does  not  lessen  the  value  of  those  names.  Indeed,  the  power 
of  resistance  measures  the  ix>wer  of  acceptance  and  assimila- 
tion. 

2.  It  was  har^'est-time  as  I  sped  by  rail  t6ards  Minden, 
along  the  northeiii  base  o^  the  mountains.  Weeks  of  drdut 
and  heat  had  forced  the  fields  into  premature  ripeness,  and  th^ 
lush  green  meadoes  wer  already  waiting  for  the  aftermath.'' 
Soon  after  leaving  Minden  the  road  bends  shaiply  southwards, 
and  enters  the  Porta  Westphalica — a  break  in  the  Weser 
mountains  which  is  abrupt  and  lofty  enuf  to  possess  a  certain 
grandeur.  The  eastern  bank  rises  from  the  water  in  a  broken, 
rocky  wall  to  the  hit  of  near  500  feet ;  the  western  slants  suf- 
ficiently to  aUow  foothold  for  trees,  and  its  sunmiit  is  200  feet 
hier.  The  latter  is  ciiUed  ''Wittekind's  Mount,"  from  a  tra- 
dition that  the  famous  Saxon  king  once  had  a  fortress  upon  it. 
Somewhere  in  the  valley  which  lies  within  this  Westphalian 
Gate  is  the  scene  of  the  last  battle  between  Hermann  and  Ger- 
manicus.  Altho  the  field  of  action  of  both  these  leaders  ex- 
tended over  the  greater  part  of  Northern  Germany,  the  chief 
events  which  decided  th^ir  fortunes  took  place  within  the  narro 
circle  of  these  mountains.  I  passed  throu  Oetnhause n, — 
a  biit,  cheerful  watering-place,  named  after  the  enterpnsing 
baron  who  drove  an  artesian  shaft  to  the  depth  of  2000  feet, 
and  brot  a  rich  saline  stream  to  the  surface, — and  at  Herfordy 
the  next  station,  left  the  line  of  rail.     I  looked  in  vain  for  the 
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towers  of  Enger,  a  league  or  so  to  the  west,  whSre  Wittekind 
died  as  a  Christian  prince,  and  wh^re  his  bones  still  rest.®  At 
Herford  I  took  my  place  in  the  diligence  for  Detniold.  It  was 
a  journey  of  3  houra,  thix>u  a  very  pleasant  and  beautiful  coun- 
tiy,  lying  braad  and  warm  in  the  shelter  of  circling  mountains, 
v^ned  with  clear,  many-bmnched  streams,  and  wooded  with 
scattei'e<l  groves  of  oak  and  beech.  If  th^re  was  any  pi-ominent 
featine  of  the  sceneiy,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  other  parts 
of  Gennany,  it  was  these  groves,  dividing  the  brit  meadoes  and 
the  golden  sloi^es  of  haivest,  with  their  daik,  rounded  masses 
of  foliage,  as  in  the  midland  landscapes  of  England.  The  hills 
to  the  south,  Entirely  clothed  with  foi^ests,  increased  in  hit  as 
we  folloed  th^ir  couitie  in  a  parallel  line,  and  long  before  we 
reached  Detmold  I  saw  the  monument  t6  Hermann,  crowning 
the  Grotenbui-g,  a  summit  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  val- 
ley. The  little  capital  was  holding  ite  annual  horse-fair,  yet  I 
had  no  trouble  in  finding  lodgings  at  one  of  its  3  inns,  and 
should  hav  th6t  the  sti'eets  deserted  if  I  had  not  been  told  that 
th^y  wer  unusually  lively.  The  principality  of  Lippe  has  a 
population  of  a  little  more  than  a  100,000,  yet  none  of  the 
appui'tenauces  of  a  couit  and  state  ar  wanting.  Th^re  is  an 
old  castle,  a  modem  palace,  a  theatre,  barracks  and  govern- 
ment buildings — not  so  large  as  in  Berlin,  td  be  sui-e,  but  just 
as  im|X)rtant  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  A  stream  which  comes 
down  fi-om  the  mountains  feeds  a  broad,  still  moat,  encompass- 
ing 3  sides  of  the  castle  and  pai'k,  beyond  which  the  fau^est 
meadoes  stretch  away  to  the  setting  sun.  Ducks  and  geese 
on  the  water,  children  paddling  in  the  shalloes,  cows  coming 
home  from  the  pastures,  and  men  and  women  canying  hay  or 
vegetables,  suggested  a  quiet  village  rather  than  .a  stately 
*residenz ;'  but  I  was  very  careful  not  t6  say  so  t6  any  Det- 
jnolder.  The  repose  and  seclusion  of  the  place  took  hold  of  my 
fancy :  I  walked  back  and  forth,  throu  the  same  streets  and 
linden-shaded  avenues  in  the  long  summer  evening,   finding 
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idyls  at  every  turn ;  but  alas !  tWy  floated  f oiinlessly  by  and 
faded  in  the  sunset.*  ^ 

3.  I  took  with  me  a  young  gaidener  of  the  town,  and  we 
set  out  in  the  bvlt,  hot  morning.  My  plan  for  the  day  em- 
braced the  monimient  t5  Hermann,  the  conjectured  field  of  the 
defeat  of  Vaiiis,  and  the  celebrated  Extern  Rocks.  Cool  paths 
throu  groves  of  oak  led  from  the  town  to  the  f6ot  of  the 
mountain,  having  reached  which  I  took  out  the  ^Cantoi*',^  and 
read :  '^Fix>m  this  point  to  the  near  forest  tlie  foot-path  mounts 
by  a  very  palpable  grade,  wherefore  the  wanderer  will  find 
himself  somewhat  fatigued,  besides  suffering  (frequently)  from 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun."  The  fatiguing  passage,  neverthe- 
less, was  surmounted  in  ten. minutes,  and  thenceforth  we  wer 
in  the  shade  of  the  forest.  At  about  two  thirds  of  the  hit  the 
path  came  upon  a  ^Hiinenring,'  or  Druid  circle,  one  of  th^ 
largest  in  Geimany.  It  is  nearly  500  feet  in  diameter,  with 
openings  on  the  noith  and  south,  and  the  walls  of  ruf  stones 
ar  in  some  places  20  feet  hi.  Large  trees  ar  grding  upon 
them.  Th^re  was  another  and  greater  ring  around  the  ci'est 
of  the  mountain,  but  it  has  been  thi^n  down  and  almost  obliter- 
ated. German  antiquarians  deem  these  remains  a  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  pi*ove  that  this  is  the  genuin  Teutoburg^ — the 
fortress  of  Teut,  or  Tuisco,  the  chief  peraonage  of  the  original 
Teutonic  mythology.  Th^y  also  derive  the  name  of  Detmold 
from  "Tueomalle,"  the  place  of  Tuet.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  chamcter  of  the  circles,  or  their  great  antiquity ;  and, 
moreover,  to  locate  the  Teutoburg  hei*e  explains  the  desperate 
resistance  of  the  tribes  of  this  region  both  to  Rome  and  to 
Carl  the  Great*  Near  the  summit  I  found  some  ti'aces  of  the 
greater  circle,  many  of  the  stones  of  which  wer  used,  very  ap- 
propriately, for  the  foundation  of  the  monument  to  Heimann. 
This  stiiieture  stands  in  an  open,  grassy  space,  inclosed  by  a 

*  The  reader  will  find  charming  descriptions  of  the  town  and  its  nSborhood 
in  Mrs.  F*.  Eleanor  TroUope's  novel  ''The  Sacristan's  Household.'' 
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yung  gruth  of  fir-trees.  Thirty  years  ago  the  Bavarian  sculp- 
tor Yon  Bandel  exhibited  the  design  of  a  statue  to  Hermann. 
The  idea  appealed  to  that  longing  for  German  unity  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  seemed  then  so  far  distant;  societies  wer  formed, 
collections  made,  fairs  held  for  the  object,  and  the  temple- 
shaped  pedestal,  commenced  in  1841,  was  finished  in  1846,  at 
a  cost  of  40,000  thalera.  But  the  impression  has  gone  abroad 
that  the  strength  of  the  winds,  sifcepiiig  unchecked  from  the 
Rhein  and  from  Noi'way  across  the  Northera  Sea,  is  so  great 
uix)n  this  Teutoburger  hit,  that  the  statue  would  pi-obably  be 
thi-on  down,  if  erected.  [It  has  since  been  completed.]  The 
design  of  the  temple-base  is  very  simple  and  massiv.  On  a 
circular  foundation,  60  feet  in  diameter  by  11  in  hit,  stands  a 
stmcture  composed  of  10  clustered  pillara,  connected  by  pointed 
arches,  the  outer  spans  of  which  ar  cut  to  represent  stems  of 
oak,  while  heavy  garlands  of  oak-leaves  ar  set  in  the  triangular 
interspaces.  The  i*ude  beginning  of  Gothic  art  is  here  sug- 
gested, not  as  a  gr5th  f rcm  the  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  schools, 
but  as  an  autochthonous  product,  (h'er  the  cornice,  which  is 
50  feet  above  the  base,  rises  a  solid  hemisfere  of  masonry,  ter- 
minating in  a  nng  25  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  to  receive  the 
metal  base  of  the  colossos.  The  latter  will  be  90  feet  in  hit  to 
the  point  of  the  sword,  making  the  entire  hit  of  the  monument 
182  feet.  I  mounted  to  the  summit,  and  looked  over  the  tops 
of  the  forest  upon  a  broad  and  beautiful  panoramic  ring  of 
landscape.  The  well-wooded  mountains  of  the  region  di\ided 
the  rich  valleys  and  harvest  lands  which  they  inclosed.  On  all 
sides  except  the  west  tli^y  melted  away  in  the  summer  haze ; 
there,  th^y  sank  into  the  tawny  Westphalian  plain,  once  the 
land  of  marahes,  traversed  by  the  legions  of  Varus.  While 
yonder,  beyond  the  ring  of  the  forest  sacred  to  Teut,  the  fields 
wer  withering  and  the  crops  wasting  in  the  sun,  here  th^y  gave 
their  fullest  bounty;  here  the  streams  wer  full,  the  meados 
green,  and  the  land  l&fed  with  its  abundance.     From  this  point 
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I  overlooked  all  the  great  battle-fields  of  Hermann  and  Witte- 
kind.  The  mountains  do  not  constitute,  as  I  had  supposed,  a 
natural  sti*onghold;  but  in  th^ir  heart  lies  the  warmest  and 
most  fertil  r^ion  of  Northern  Germany,  i®  Leaving  the  monu- 
ment, my  path  folloed  the  crest  of  the  mountain  for  2  or  3  miles, 
under  a  continuous  roof  of  beech.  Between  the  smooth,  clean 
boles  I  looked  down  upon  the  hot  and  shining  valley,  wh^re  the 
leaves  hung  motionless  on  the  trees,  but  up  on  the  shaded  ridge 
of  the  hills  th^re  was  a  steady,  grateful  bi*eeze.  The  gardener 
was  not  a  very  skilful  guide,  and  bi'6t  me  to  the  Winnefeld  only 
after  a  roundabout  ramble.  I  found  myself  at  the  head  of  a 
long,  bare  slope,  falling  to  the  southwest,  wh^re  it  terminated 
in  3  dells,  divided  by  spui*s  of  the  range.  The  town  of  Lipp- 
springe,  in  the  distance,  marked  the  site  of  the  fountains  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus.  The  Winnefeld  lies  on  the  cSurae  which 
an  army  would  take,  marching  fi*om  those  springs  to  assault 
the  Teutoburg,  and  the  3  dells,  wooded  then  as  now,  would 
offer  rare  chances  of  ambuscade  and  attack.  Thdre  is  no 
difficulty  in  here  locating  the  defeat  of  Varus.  That  the  Teuton 
victory  was  not  solely  the  result  of  Hennann's  military  skill  is 
prdven  by  the  desperate  bmveiy  with  which  his  wan-iora  con- 
fronted the  legions  of  Geimanicus  5  yeai*s  later. ^^  I  descended 
the  bare  and  burning  slopes  of  the  mountain  into  a  little  valley, 
plunged  into  a  steep  forest  beyond,  and,  after  plodding  wearily 
for  an  hour  or  more,  found  myself,  as  nearly  as  I  could  guess, 
on  the  banks  of  a  brook  which  descends  to  the  town  of  Horn. 
We  had  not  gone  far,  when  a  mass  of  rock,  rising  like  a  square 
tower  above  the  wooded  ridge  to  the  eastward,  signaled  our 
destination. 

4.  The  Extemsteine  hav  a  double  interest  for  the  tmveler. 
They  consist  of  5  detached  masses  of  gray  sandstone,  425  feet 
in  hit,  iiTegularly  square  in  form,  and  with  diametera  vaiying 
fix)m  30  to  50  feet.  They  ar  planted  on  a  grassy  slope,  across 
the  mouth  of  a  glen  opening  fi*om  the  mountains.     Only  a  few 
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tuf  shrubs  hang  from  the  crevices  in  th^ir  sides,  but  the  birch- 
ti*ees  on  the  summits  shoot  hi  into  the  air  and  print  th^ir 
sprinkled  leaves  on  the  sky.  The  hills  of  the  Teutoburger 
Forest  ar  rounded  and  cliffless,  and  the  same  formation,  it  is 
said,  does  not  reappear  elsewhere.     In  the  base  of  the  most  \ 

northern  of  these  rocks  a  chapel,  36  feet  long,  has  been  hewn —  \ 

but  when,  or  by  whom,  ar  matters  of  conjecture.    Some  very  I 

imaginativ    antiquaries  insist  that    the  Romanl  captured  by  j 

Hermann  wer  here  sacrificed  to  the  pagan  gods;  others  find 
evidence  that  the  place  was  once  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
Mithras  (the  sun)  ;  but  the  work  must  probably  be  ascribed  to 
the  early  Teutonic  Christians.  The  rocks  ar  first  mentioned  in 
a  document  of  the  year  1098.  On  the  outer  wall  of  the  chapel 
th^re  is  a  tablet  of  sculpture,  in  hi  relief,  16  feet  by  12,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  in  Germany.     Its  , 

byzantine  character  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  and,  judging  by  the  * 

early  christian  sculptures  and  mosaics  in  Italy,  it  may  be  as  old 
as  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.     Two  of  the  rocks  may  be  as*  i 

cended  by  means  of  winding  stauways  cut  in  th^ir  sides.    On  | 

the  summit  of  the  first  th^re  is  a  level  platform,  with  a  stone  j 

table  in  the  centre — probably  the  work  of  the  monks,  to  whom 
the  place  belonged  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  climbing  the  cen- 
tral rock,  and  crossing  a  bridge  to  the  next,  one  reaches  a  sec- 
ond chapel,  18  feet  in  length,  with  a  rock-altar  at  the  further 
end.     It  is  singular  that  there  is  no  record  of  the  origin  of  this  ! 

remarkable  work.  We  kno  that  the  spirit  of  the  Teutonic 
mythology  lived  long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  I 

the  monks  may  hav  here  found  and  appropriated  one  of  its  | 

sacred  places.  I 

5.  By  the  time  I  reached  the  town  of  Horn,  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains,  I  was  too  scorched  and  weary 
to  go  further  afoot.  At  Steinheim  I  dismissed  the  extra  post, 
and,  as  the  evening  was  so  brit  and  balmy,  determined  td  go 
another  stage  on  foot.     I  had  a  letter  to  a  yung  nobleman, 
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whose  estate  lay  near  a  village  some  four  or  five  miles  further 
oh  the  road  to  H6xter.  The  small  boy  whom  I  took  as  guide 
was  communicativ ;  the  scenery  was  of  the  sweetest  pastoral 
c);iaracter ;  the  mello  lit  of  sunset  struck  athwart  the  golden  hills 
of  harvest,  the  lines  of  alder  hedge,  and  the  meados  of  wind- 
ing streams,  and  I  loitered  along  the  road  full  of  dellt  in  the 
renewal  of  my  old  pedestrian  freedom.  It  was  dusk  when  I 
reached  the  village.  The  one  cottage  inn  did  not  promise  much 
comfoit ;  but  the  baron's  mansion  was  beyond,  and  I  was  too 
tired  t5  go  further.  The  landlord  was  a  petty  magistrate,  evi- 
dently one  of  the  pillars  of  the  simple  village  society ;  and  he 
talked  well  and  intelligently,  while  his  dauter  cooked  my  supper. 
The  bare  rooms  wer  clean  and  orderly,  and  the  nit  was  so  warm 
that  no  haim  was  done  when  the  huge  globe  of  feathers  under 
which  I  was  expected  to  sleep  rolled  off  the  bed  and  lay  upon 
the  floor  until  morning.  Sending  my  letter  to  the  ^schloss',  I 
presently  received  i/(ord  that  the  young  baron  was  absent  from 
home,  but  that  his  mother  would  receive  me.  As  I  emei^ed 
from  the  shados  of  the  nant)  village  street  into  the  breezeless, 
burning  air  of  the  morning,  the  whole  estate  lay  full  and  fair  in 
vue — 1000  acres  of  the  finest  harvest  land,  lying  in  the  lap  of  a 
bdl-shaped  valley,  beyond  which  rose  a  wooded  mountain 
range.  In  the  centre  of  the  landscape  a  group  of  immemoiial 
oaks  and  lindens  hid  the  'schloss'  from  vue,  but  a  broad  and 
stately  linden  avenue  connected  it  with  the  hlway.  Th^re  wer 
scores  of  reapers  in  the  fields,  and  th^ir  dwellings,  with  the 
bams  and  stables,  almost  forthed  a  second  \illage.  The 
^schloss' — a  squai*e  mass  of  building,  with  a  paved  court-yard 
in  the  centime — was  about  800  years  old ;  but  it  had  risen  upon 
the  foundations  of  a  much  older  edifice.  The  baroness  met  me 
at  the  door  with  her  two  dauters,  and  ushered  me  into  a  spa- 
cious room,  the  deling  of  which,  lo  and  traversed  by  huge 
beams  of  oak,  was  supported  by  a  massiv  pillar  in  the  centi*e. 
The  bai-e  oaken  floor  was  britly  polished ;  a  gallery  of  ancestral 
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portraits  decked  the  walls,  but  the  furniture  was  modem  and 
luxurious.  After  a  friendly  scolding  for  not  claiming  the 
castle's  hospitality  the  nit  before,  one  of  the  dauters  br6t  re- 
freshments, just  as  'Bui^fr&ulein'  of  the  Middle  Age  mit  hav 
done,  except  that  she  did  not  taste  the  goblet  of  wine  before 
offering  it.  The  ladies  then  conducted  me  throu  a  range  of 
apartments,  every  one  of  which  contained  some  picturesque 
record  of  the  past.  The  old  building  was  pervaded  with  a 
mello  atmosf ere  of  age  and  use ;  altho  it  was  not  the  original 
seat  of  the  family,  th^ir  ancesti*al  heirlooms  had  adapted  them- 
selves to  its  fysiognomy,  and  seemed  to  continue  its  traditions. 
Just  enuf  of  modem  taste  was  visible  to  suggest  home  comforts 
and  conveniences ;  all  else  seemed  as  old  as  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  After  inspecting  the  house,  we  issued  upon  the  plat's- 
aunce — a  hi  bosky  space  resting  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  castle, 
and  looking  down  upon  the  old  moat,  still  partially  full  of 
water.  It  was  a  labyrinth  of  shady  paths,,  of  arbors,  with  leaf- 
enframed  windds  opening  towards  the  mountains,  and  of  open, 
sunny  spaces  rich  with  flowers.  I  was  obliged  to  continue  my 
journey,  * 'but,"  urged  the  hostess,  ''you  must  visit  my  husband's 
brother,  who  is  living  at  the  old  'burg.'  We  will  send  you 
along."  The  youngest  dauter  made  ready  to  accompany  me, 
and  presently  a  lit  open  wagon,  drawn  by  a  span  of  ponies, 
came  to  the  door.  After  my  yesterday's  tramp  in  the  forest  it 
was  a  delitful  change.  The  yung  lady  possessed  as  much  in- 
telligence as  refinement,  and  with  her  as  a  guide  the  rich  scenery 
throu  which  we  passed  assumed  a  softer  life,  a  more  gracious 
sentiment.  From  the  ridge  before  us  rose  the  lofty  towers  of 
a  church  attached  t5  an  extinct  monastery,  the  massiv  buildings 
of  which  ar  now  but  half  tenanted  by  some  farmers ;  on  the  rit 
a  warm  land  of  grain  stretehed  away  to  the  Teutoburger  For- 
est ;  on  the  left,  mountains  clothed  with  beech  and  oak  basked 
in  the  sun.  We  passed  the  monastery,  crossed  a  wood,  and 
dropped  into  a  wild,  lonely  valley  among  the  hills.     Here  the 
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Oldenburg^  as  it  is  called,  ali-eady  towered  above  lis,  perched 
upon  the  bluff  edge  of  a  mouutain  cape.  It  was  a  single  square 
mass  of  the  brownest  masonry,  70  or  80  feet  hi,  with  a  huge, 
steep,  and  bam-like  roof.  It  dominated  alone  o^ier  the  beech 
woods ;  no  other  human  habitation  was  in  sit. 

6*  Half  an  hour  afteiwards  I  took  leave  of  the  noble  old 
man,  with  the  promise — which  all  the  battle-fields  of  Heimann 
and  Wittekind  would  not  hav  suggested  to  me — of  some  day 
returning  to  the  Teutoburger  Forest. — Leaving  the  mountains 
behind  me,  I  folloed  a  road  which  sl6ly  descended  to  the  Weser 
throu  the  fairest  winding  valleys,  and  before  sunset  reached 
H  5  X  T  E  R.  A  mile  further,  at  tlie  bend  of  the  river,  is  the  ancient 
Abbey  of  Corvey,  wh^re,  in  the  year  1515,  the  firat  six  books 
of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  up  t5  that  time  lost,  wer  discovered. 
The  region  which  that  great  historian  has  alone  described  thus 
preserved  and  gave  back  to  the  world  a  portion  of  his  works. 

1  Abridged  from  BYWAYS  OF  EUROPE:  N.-Y.,  Q:  P.  Putnam'9 
SoMy  1868. 

7«  About  Backeburg  the  rye-fieldM  wer  full  of  reapers,  in  an  almost 
extinct  costume,— the  men  in  heavy  fur  caps,  loose  white  over-shirts,  and 
boots  reaching  t5  the  knee ;  the  women  with  black  head-dress,  bodice',  and 
brit  scarlet  petticoat.  These  tints  of  white,  scarlet,  and  black  shon 
splendidly  among  the  sheaves,  and  the  pictures  I  saw  made  me  keenly 
regret  that  progress  has  rendered  mankind  so  conmionplace  in  costume. 
When  I  first  tramped  throu  Germany,  in  1845,  every  province  had  its 
distinctiv  dress,  and  the  stamp  of  the  country  people  was  impressed  upon 
the  landscapes  of  their  homes ;  but  now  a  leveling  wave  has  swept  over  the 
country,  washing  out  all  these  picturesque  characteristics,  and  leaving  the 
universal  modem  commonplace  in  their  stead.  If  the  latter  wer  graceful,  or 
cheap,  or  practicaUy  convenient,  we  mit  accept  the  change ;  but  it  is  none  of 
these.  Fashion  has  at  last  combined  ugliness  and  discomfort  in  our  clothing, 
and  the  human  race  is  satisfied. 

8.  Before  turning  aside  for  Dctmold  and  the  hills  of  the  Teutoburger 
Forest,  let  me  very  briefly  recall  the  career  of  that  spiritual  successor  of 
Hermann.  Nothing  certain  is  knOn  of  Wittekind's  descent  or  early  history. 
We  first  hear  of  him  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Saxons  in  the  invasion  of 
Westphalia,  which  they  undertook  in  the  year  774,  while  Carl  the  Great  was 
occupied  in  subduing  the  Lombards.    Three  years  later,  when  this  m5ve- 
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ment  was  suppressed  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Saxon  chiefs  took  the  oath 
of  fidelity  t5  the  Emperor  at  Paderbom,  Wittekind  fled  t5  the  court  of  his 
brother-in-law,  King  Siegfried  of  Jutland.  He  returned  in  778,  while  Carl 
was  in  Spain,  driving  back  the  Saracens,  and  devastated  the  lands  of  the 
Rhein.  Aftei^  carrying  on  the  war  with  varying  success  for  four  years,  he 
finally  surprised  and  almost  annihilated  the  Frank  army  at  the  Sfintelberg, 
not  far  from  Hameln,  on  the  Weser.  Enraged  at  his  defeat,  Carl  took  a 
.  horrible  revenge ;  he  put  t5  death  4500  Saxons,  who  wer^in  his  hands.  All 
the  tribes  rose  in  revolt,  acknoledged  Wittekind  as  their  king,  and  for  8 
years  more  continued  the  desperate  struggle,  the  end  of  which  was  a  com-  . 
promise.  Wittekind  received  baptism,  was  made  duke  of  Saxony,  and,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  g5vemed  the  people  20  years  longer,  from  his  seat  at 
Enger,  as  a  just  and  humane  prince.  Carl  IT.  th^re  built  him  a  monument 
in  the  year  1877. 

9.  Detmold  is  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Freiligrath,  and  I  went  into  the 
2  bookstores  t5  see  if  they  kept  his  poems— which  they  did  not.  Fifty  years 
hence,  perhaps,  they  will  have  a  statue  of  him.  I  found,  however,  a 
description  of  the  Teutoburger  Forest,  written  by  the  Cantor  Sauerlfinder  of 
Detmold— a  little  book  which  no  one  but  a  full-blooded  Teuton  could  have 
written.  Fatlguingly  minute,  conscientious  t5  the  last  degree,  overflOing 
w^th  love  for  the  subject,  exhaustiv  on  all  points,  whether  important  or  not, 
the  style — or,  rather,  utter  lack  of  style— so  placed  the  unsuspecting  author 
before  the  reader's  mind,  that  it  was  impossible  t5  mistake  him,— a  mild, 
industrious,  harmless  egotist,  who  talks  on  and  on,  and  never  once  heeds 
whether  you  are  listening  t5  his  chatter. 

10*  In  the  n^boring  hostelry  th^re  is  a  plaster  model  of  the  waiting  statue. 
Hentiann,  with  the  winged  helmet  upon  his  head,  and  clad  in  a  close  leathern 
coat  reaching  nearly  t5  the  knee,  is  represented  as  addressing  his  warriors. 
The  action  of  the  uplifted  arm  is  good,  but  the  left  hand  rests  rather  idly  up- 
on the  shield,  instead  of  unconsciously  repeating  In  the  grip  of  the  fingers  the 
energy  of  the  rest  of  the  figure.  The  face — ideal,  of  course — is  quite  as  much 
Roman  as  T€Wton,  the  nose  being  aquiline,  the  eyebrows  strait,  and  the  lips 
very  clearly  and  regularly  cut.  T5  me  the  fysiognomy  would  indicate  dark 
hair  and  beard.  I  found  the  body  somewhat  heavy  and  ungraceful ;  but  as  it 
was  t5  be  seen  from  belo,  and  in  very  different  dimensions,  the  ettect  may  be 
all  that  is  designed.  In  the  Hall  of  Busts  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  in 
Rome,  th^re  is  a  head  which  has  recently  attracted  the  Interest  of  German 
archspologists.  It  stands  alone  among  the  severe  Roman  and  the  exquisitly 
balanced  Grecian  heads,  like  a  genial  fenomenou  of  character  totally  dis- 
tinct from  theirs.  Wlien  I  stood  before  it,  I  had  not  leanied  the  grounds  for 
conjecturing  that  it  may  be  a  portrait  of  him  whom  Tacitus  calls  Arminius ;  yet 
I  felt  that  here  was  a  hero,  of  whom  history  must  hav  some  knoledge.  It  is 
certainly  a  blonde  head,  with  abundant  locks,  a  beard  sprouting  thinly  and 
later  than  in  the  South,  strong  cheek-bones,  a  nose  strait  but  not  Grecian,  and 
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Ups  which  somehow  express  good  fellOshIp,  vanity,  and  the  habit  of 
eoDiDDuind.  The  seuiptor  Bandel  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  boldly  accept- 
ing the  conjecture  as  fact,  and  giving  Hermann  this  head.  Dr.  Emil  Braun 
thinks  that  it  is  undoubtedly  a  bust  of  one  of  the  yung  German  chiefs  who 
wer  educated  at  the  court  of  Augustus;  and  he  adds,  truly,  "If  this  can  be 
pr5ven,  it  will  be  of  great  importance  as  a  testimony  of  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  German  race,  even  in  those  early  times.''  Hermann,  who 
was  bom  in  the  year  16  B.  c,  must  hav  gone  to  Rome  as  a  boy,  during  tlie 
campaigns  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  in  Northern  Germany.  He  became  not 
only  a  citizen,  but  a  Koman  knit,  was  intrusted  with  the  conrniand  of  a  Ger- 
man legion,  and  fdt  in  Pannonia.  He  acquired  the  latin  tung.  and  acquainted 
himself  with  the  military  and  civil  science  of  the  Romans.  Had  the  wise  and 
cautious  policy  of  Tiberius  been  follOed,  he  mit  have  died  as  a  Consul  of  the 
Empire;  but  the  brutal  rule  of  Varus  provoked  the  tribes  t5  resistance,  and 
Hermann  became  a  German  again.  He  turned  against  Rome  the  tactics  he 
had  learned  in  her  service,  enticed  Varus  away  from  the  fortified  line  of  the 
Rhein,  across  the  marshes  of  the  Lippe,  and  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Teutoburger  Forest,  in  a  3  day's  battle  fdt  amid  the  autumn  storms,  annihilated 
the  Roman  army  of  50,000  men.  Well  mIt  the  imperial  city  tremble,  and  the 
old  Augustus  cry  out  t5  the  shade  of  the  slain  commander,  "Varus,  Varus, 
giv  me  back  my  legions !"  For  five  years  the  sovranty  of  Hermann  and  the 
independence  of  his  people  wer  not  disturbed.  But  after  the  death  of 
Augustus,  (14  A.  D.),  Germanicus  determined  t5  restore  the  prej«t1ge  of  the 
Roman  Arms.  In  the  mean  time  Hermann  had  married  Thusnelda,  dauter 
of  Segestus,  another  chief  of  the  Cheruski,  who  had  reclaimed  her  by  force  in 
consequence  of  a  quarrel,  and  was  then  besieged  l)y  his  sou-in-law.  Segestus 
called  the  Romans  t5  his  aid,  and  delivered  Thusnelda  into  their  hands  t5 
grace,  2  years  later,  the  triumf  decreed  t5  Germanicus.  Hermann,  infuriated 
by  the  k>88  of  a  wife  whom  he  15ved,  summoned  the  tribes  t5  war,  and  the 
Roman  commander  collected  an  army  of  80,000  men.  The  latter  succeeded 
in  burying  the  l>ones  of  Varus  and  his  legions,  and  was  then  driven  back 
with  great  loss.  Returning  in  the  year  16  with  a  still  larger  army,  he  met  the 
undaunted  Hermann  on  the  Weser,  near  Hameln.  The  terrible  battle  fdt 
tb^re,  and  a  second  near  the  Porta  Westphalica,  wer  claimed  as  victories  by 
the  Romans,  yet  wer  follded  by  a  retreat  t9  the  fortresses  on  the  Rhein. 
Germanicus  was  preparing  a  third  campaign  when  he  was  recalled  by  the 
jealous  Tiberius.  The  Romans  never  again  penetrated  into  this  part  of 
Germany.  Hermann  mft  hav  founded  a  nation  but  for  the  fierce  Jealousy  of 
the  other  chieftains  of  his  race.  He  was  victorious  in  the  civil  wars  which 
ensued,  but  was  waylaid  and  murdered  by  members  of  his  6n  family  in  the 
year  21.  His  short  life  of  37  years  is  an  unbroken  story  of  heroism.  Even 
Tacitus,  t5  wh5m  we  ar  indebted  for  these  particulars,  says  of  him :  "He 
was  undoubtedly  the  liberator  of  Germany,  having  dared  t5  grapple  with  the 
fioman  ];>ower,  not  in  its  beginnings,  like  other  kings  and  commanders,  but 
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in  the  maturity  of  its  strengtli.  He  was  not  always  victorious  in  battle,  but 
in  war  he  was  never  subdued.  He  still  lives  in  the  songs  of  the  Barbarians, 
unkudn  td  the  annals  of  the  Greeks,  who  admire  only  that  which  belongs  t5 
themseivs— nor  celebrated  as  he  deservs  by  the  Romans,  who,  in  pndsing 
the  olden  times,  neglect  the  events  of  the  later  years.^ 

11*  Standing  upon  this  famous  battlefield,  one  cannot  but  recall  the  subse- 
quent relations  of  Germany  and  Rome,  which  not  only  determined  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  set  in  action  many  of  the  forces  which  shape 
the  present  life  of  the  world.  The  seat  of  power  was  transplicnted,  it  was 
exercised  by  another  race,  but  its  elements  wernot  changed.  Hermann,  a 
knit  of  Rome,  learned  in  her  service  how  to  resist  her,  and  it  was  still  the 
Roman  mind  which  governed  Italy  while  she  was  a  defiant  dependency  of 
the  German  Empire.  Carl  the  Great  took  up  the  uncompleted  work  of 
Germanicus,  and  was  the  true  avenger  of  Varus  after  nearly  800  years.  The 
career  of  Hermann,  tho  splendidly  heroic,  does  not  mark  the  beginning  of 
Germany;  the  race  began  t5  develop  only  after  its  complete  subjection  t5  the 
laws  and  arts  and  ideas  of  Rome.    Thus  the  marvelous  Empire  triumfed  at 
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ROCCABRUNA/ 


1.  On  the  rit,  a  cream-coloi*ed  wall,  rather  cranibling,  and 
shaken  by  the  earthquake;  behmd  it,  eucalyptus  ti*ees,  with 
th^ir  brown  and  gi*ay  peeled  stems,  and  drooping,  tired  leaves, 
and  small  white  blossom-tufts,  filling  the  air  with  an  aromatic 
scent.  These  tower  above  the  green  and  golden  mass  of  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  with  here  and  th^re  the  long  feathera  of  a 
palm,  or  the  tall  brown  spike  of  an  aloe.  Behind  it  all,  mount- 
ains and  blue  sky.  On  the  left,  a  white,  dusty  road,  a  flat 
grassy  space  covered  with  a  tangled  shade  of  olivs;  beyond 
them  again,  walled  groves  of  oranges,  the  railway,  flat  ground 
with  lo  bushes,  a  few  lo  buildings,  the  blue  shining  sea.  It 
was  too  hot,  that  day  in  early  March,  to  walk  far  along  the 
road,  which  would  have  br6t  me  gradually,  by  beautiful  turns, 
with  magnificent  vues  to  the  village  I  wished  to  visit.  The 
mule-path  along  the  mountain-side,  thi*ou  the  olivs,  seemed  to 
promise  more  freshness  and  shade ;  therefore,  on  coming  to  tjie 
end  of  that  cream-colored  wall,  I  turned  off  t6  the  rit,  folloed  a 
iiif  road  a  little  way,  struc  into  one  of  the  narro  footpaths 
which  cix)ss  here  and  th^re  under  the  oliv  shade,  and  soon 
found  myself  on  the  mule-path,  to  begin  my  stony,  winding 
way. 

!3.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  many  people  feel 
the  enchantment  of  a  mule-path.  To  me,  these  little  mountain 
roads,  as  they  ar  found  on  the  Riviera,  ar  the  most  interesting, 
the  most  unique,  the  most  picturesque  of  '^ways;"  and  among 
them  all,  perhaps,  this  road  up  to  Roquebrune^  as  they  call  it 
nowadays,  has  the  largest  share  of  th^ir  peculiar  beauty.  The 
road  itself  to  me  is  beautiful.  I  like  its  uneven  pavement  of 
stones,  with  a  lo  step  every  2  or  8  yards ;  its  gradual  slope 
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which  is  not  tiring ;  its  sudden  twists  and  tarns,  so  cleverly 
made ;  its  rocky  banks,  with  ferns  and  bashes.  A^fter  going 
steadily  up  some  little  way,  throu  vaned  sunshine  and  shado, 
one  stops  and  turns ;  and  at  that  moment  the  discovery  is  made 
that  one  did  not  half  kno  the  beaaty  of  M  £  n  t  o  n  e.  It  lies 
now  at  one's  feet,  shining  red  and  white  and  many-colored 
among  its  gi*oves  of  gold  and  silveiy  green.  Beyond  is  the 
sea,  deep  brit  blue,  and  the  pmple  coast-line  stretches  away  in 
sunshine,  first  to  Ventimiglia,  then  to  Bordighera,  glittering 
white  on  its  distant  point.  The  opposit  mohntain-side  lies  in 
fuU  sunlit,  dotted  over  with  olivs,  and  with  the  strange  effect  of 
th^ir  shados,  which  lies  like  black  stains  on  the  gix>und.  As  I 
climb  hler  my  mule-path,  this  vne  is  always  behind  me,  with 
some  sUt  vanety  in  its  loveliness.  But  with  the  forest  of  olivs 
on  th^u'  lo  stone  terraces  all  ix)und,  above  and  belo  the  path,  it 
is  almost  difficult  to  find  eyes  for  anything  else.  Th^y  ar  so 
beautiful,  with  thdir  solemn  shade,  with  gleams  of  sunlit  making 
way  throu  the  maze  of  small,  shining,  gi*ay-green  leaves ;  with 
th£ir  dark,  rugged  stems,  often  veiy  old  and  lai^.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  i*each,  this  wood  extends :  th&ve  must  be  thousands 
of  trees  oh  this  mountain-side  alone.  But  it  is  not  only  still 
life  on  my  mule-path.  Suddenly,  perhaps,  round  a  turn  in  the 
road,  a  little  floe  of  sheep  comes  hurrying  suddenly  down. 
Th^y  ar  very  small,  genUe  creatures,  with  long,  soft  hair — it 
can  hardly  be  called  wool— dark  brown  or  cream-white.  Th^ir 
wild-looking  shepherd,  with  his  dark  Italian  face,  has  a  polite 
word  of  greeting  for  the  stranger  as  he  passes.  One  day,  one 
of  these  floes  was  led  by  a  tiny  child,  with  a  cropped  head,  a 
froc  down  to  his  heels,  and^  a  branch  of  mimosa  in  his  hand. 
He  walked  first  among  the  sheep,  th^ir  little  white  faces  crowd- 
ing and  pushing  softly  i*ound  him.  Then  thei*e  ar  women,  in 
brIt  handkei'chiefs,  picking  up  olivs  under  the  ti'ees ;  and  one 
often  meets  a  mule  or  large  ass,  the  ritful  oner  of  the  path, 
stepping  down  with  a  gingerly  grace  over  the  stones.     He  bear? 
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on  his  bac  an  immenBe  load  of  sties  or  grass,  or  a  little  barrel 
of  wine  sliing  on  each  side ;  he  probably  has  one  ear  set  for- 
ward, the  other  back,  to  sho  that  no  advantage  must  be  taken 
of  his  good-natare ;  and  he  looks  at  the  stranger  with  a  doabt- 
ful,  intelligent  eye,  while  his  master  or  mistress  givs  a  friendly 
nod  and  'bon-jour.' 

3  The  most  picturesque  part  of  the  mule-path  ends  at  a 
little  platform  with  a  tall  iron  cross,  and  a  chapel  of  the 
Madonna  with  a  grated  door.  Here  one  can  sit  on  the  lo  wall, 
and  look  bac  from  the  beautiful  road,  over  the  soft,  restful 
coloring  of  that  ocean  of  olivs.  The  sun  shines  warmly,  but  a 
wind  with  a  touch  of  ice  in  it,  Riviera-fashion,  comes  stealing 
round  the  comer.  Then  the  road  goes  climbing  fot  a  little  way 
between  orchard  walls,  and  soon  passes  under  an  old  white 
archway  and  out  upon  the  terrace, — rocky  wall  above,  hanging 
gardens  of  lemons  belo,  which  leads  strait  into  the  village  of 
Roquebrune.  One  has  now  turned  one's  bac  on  the  Mentone 
side,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  vue  is  the  most  beautiful. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  can  surpass  the  wonderful  natural  beauty, 
in  form  and  color,  of  Monte  Carlo  and  Monaco,  lying  like  ex- 
quisit  cameos  on  a  setting  of  blue  sea,  the  rich  mountain-sides 
rising  into  rugged  crags  behind  them.  The  Tete  du  Chien 
shines  softly  out  beyond;  and  one  knoes  that  hidden  by  the 
nearer  moimtain  is  Turbia,  the  Roman  tower,  itself  like  a 
great  roc,  which  commands  the  whole  coast.  It  may  perhaps 
be  said  here  that  the  loveliest  vue  we  had  at  all  of  Monte  Carlo 
was  from  Turbia.  We  had  gone  int5  clouds,  and  when  we 
reached  Turbia,  even  the  tower  itself  was  invisible  in  sweeping 
mists.  But  as  we  stood  in  a  thic  mantle  of  cloud,  looking 
down  toards  the  sea,  suddenly  under  a  lo  round  arch  of  cloud 
we  saw  a  vision  of  rocs,  trees,  shining  buildings,  boats  with 
white  sails, — a  summer  scene,  in  brit  sunshine,  stretching  out 
into  a  sea  as  blue  as  heaven.  We  had  not  g6ne  into  the  clouds 
for   nothing.      That  day,   from  the  terrace  at    Roquebrune, 
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Monaco  and  Monte-Carlo  lay  in  a  soft  bine  haze,  which  added 
magic  to  thdir  beauty.  Nature  certainly,  in  a  rather  unprin- 
cipled way,  seems  to  d5  her  best  to  deepen  the  attraction  of 
that  beautiful  circle  of  the  Inferno. 

4.  ROQUEBRUNE  itself  has  the  same  curious,  narro, 
climbing  streets  as  the  other  little  towns  on  the  Riviera.  It  is 
much  larger,  cleaner,  and  more  civilised  than  Castellar  or  Gror- 
bio;  it  is  also  much  more  cheerful  and  in  the.  world.  Th^re  is 
a  good  road  to  it  from  the  other  side,  from  which  the  village 
lies  smiling  above  its  terraces  of  vines  and  lemons.  I  hav 
seen  the  church,  which  is  really  handsom,  described  as  ^assez 
coquette.'  Plenty  of  dirt  and  ruins,  however,  ar  to  be  met  on 
the  steep  and  arched  way  up  to  the  old  castle,  another  strong- 
hold of  the  Lascaris.  The  children  who  went  with  me  wer 
obliged  to  giv  me  up  at  the  locked  door  of  the  castle,  but  kindly 
called  '^Madelon,"  who  came  with  her  key,  and  tmmped,  in  a 
resigned,  contemptuous  sort  of  way,  up  steps  and  along  ram-  i 
parts.  She  had  a  conscience,  however,  and  led  her  tourist 
into  every  curious  comer.  She  was  herself  something  of  a 
character;  she  was  dirty,  weather-worn,  and  slipshod;  she 
knitted  as  she  walked,  and  her  words  wer  few.  «*Jolie  vue" 
was  her  hiest  term  of  admiration  for  the  brilliant  panorama  of 
sea,  mountains,  and  Monte-Carlo  at  her  feet.  She  confessed 
that  the  church  was  'assez  bien  pour  le  pays.' 

5.  In  old  feudal  times,  in  wild  days  of  Lascaris,  Grimaldi, 
and  invading  Saracens,  *'Roccabruna"  must  hav  been  a  very 
important  fortress,  small  but  strong.  Now  its  i*oofless  walls 
tower,  ratlier  sad  and  neglected,  over  the  village  which  crowds 
close  about  it,  and  it  is  of  no  use  or  comfort  or  glory  to  any 
one  but  Madelon  and  her  tribe  of  assistant  guides.  The  dis- 
tant vue  is  haixlly  more  beautiful  than  that  from  the  terrace 
belo.    It  seemed  to  me  that  the  castle  had  only  one  privilege 
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of  its  dn,  and  many  people  would  not  think  it  worth  the  climb, 
— that  is,  looking  down  upon  the  roofs  of  the  village  at  its 
feet.  It  was  the  most  curious  vue  of  roofs  I  had  ever  seen, — 
old,  ruinous,  scattered  with  quaint  chimneys,  every  different 
color  and  state  of  red  fluted  tiles,  stained  with  mosses  and 
weather,  from  gray  and  orange  t5  scarlet  and  crimson.  It  was 
a  very  singular  foreground  to  Madeion's  ' jolie  vue* ;  but  for  it, 
one  need  hardly  say,  she  had  no  eyes  at  all.  Old  women  and 
children  seemed  to  be  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Roquebrune; 
most  of  the  people,  no  doubt,  wer  out  working  on  th6ir  ter- 
races, among  the  precious  oliv  and  lemon  crops.  The  narro 
streets  wer  hot  and  still.  An  hour  of  Roquebrune  was  enuf ; 
and  I  presently  found  myself  among  the  olivs  again,  going 
lingeringly  back  to  Mentone  as  I  had  come  from  it,— by  the 
mule-path.  * 

1  From  **Th©  Spectator"  (abridged)  27  April  1889. 
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1.  It  seems  strange  that  Looh  Maree^  which  in  Soodand  is 
most  justly  styled  the  ^^queen  of  lochs/'  is  so  little  kndn. 
Since  1877,  when,  as  a  memorial-stone  records,  the  ^^Ban  Righ 
Bhictoria" — that  is  to  say,  the  "She-King  Victoria" — ^visited 
the  peerless  lake,  it  has  become  rather  better  knon ;  but  still 
the  number  of  its  visitoi*s  is  smill,  when  its  attractions  ar 
considered.  In  the  pi*esent  paper,  an  attempt  is  made  t6 
describe  the  lake  and  its  environment  in  such  a  way  that  the 
reader  may  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  scene,  and  be  able  to 
judge  of  its  beauty.  From  the  map  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
eastern  shore  is,  rufly  speaking,  strait;  that  the  direction  of 
that  shore  is  S.  E. ;  and  that  the  greatest  length  of  the  lake — 
more  than  12  miles — lies  along,  or  close  beside,  that  eastern  or 
north-eastern  shore.  It  will  appear,  moreover,  that  the  loer. 
pait  of  the  lake,  for  6^  miles  fix>m  the  S.  E.  end,  is  a  narro 
sheet  of  water  vai-yiug  in  width  from  half-a-mile  to  a  mile ;  and 
that  at  the  opposit,  or  N.  W.  end,  the  lake  assumes  a  similar 
shape  for  somewhat  less  than  2  miles,  tho  here  it  is  still  nar- 
roer,  being  of  a  fairly  even  width  of  about  half-a-mile.  Of 
these  elongated  ends  we  shall  not  hav  much  t6  say.  The  out- 
line of  the  middle  part  may  perhaps  be  best  described  by  say- 
ing that  the  western  shore  is  curved  rufly  into  the  shape  of  a 
rather  shallo  sickle,  the  loer  elongation  of  the  lake  representing 
the  handle.  Fix>m  hnft  to  i)oint  this  sickle  measures  nearly  4 
miles,  and  the  distance  f  i*om  the  innermost  part  of  the  bit  to 
the  strait  eastern  shore  is  about  2^  miles.  We  will  make  our 
sur\'ey  frem  the  top  of  a  mountain  1,100  ft.  hi — Craig  Tollie 
by  name — ^which  fonns  the  W.  or  S.  W.  boundary  of  the  upi)er 
of  the  two  prolongations  of  the  Is&e,  its  S.  £.  side  sloping 
down  to  the  point-end  of  the  sickle. 
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2.  A  noble  pair  of  eagles,  which  ar  not  uncommon  in  the 
disti-ict,  ar  wheeling  majestically  about  the  crest  Of  Craig 
ToUie  as  we  approach  it  by  a  road  which  it  is  hard  to  belteve 
was  any  worse  than  it  is  now,  even  before  it  was  made,  for  it 
IS  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  rocky  moss- 
land  round  it,  and  when,  as  happens  in  places,  the  mountain- 
stream  chooses  the  road  for  the  bed  of  its  current,  the  road  is 
quite  the  worat  walking  of  any  part  of  the  ground.  After  a 
steep  climb  of  500  or  600  feet  from  the  road,  we  reach  the  top 
of  Craig  Tollie,  and  find  that  a  single  sheep  is  the  only  living 
creature  which  appears  besides  ourselvs  upon  the  hi  plateau. 
Thfe  day  is  quite  calm,  and  the  sky  is  wholy  overcast  with  hi 
clouds,  ITt-gray,  and  almost  semi-luminous.  The  air  is  strangely 
clear;  and  the  vue  in  every  direction  is  indeed  marvelous. 
There  is  not  5nly  Loch  Marec  stretching  to  the  S.  E.  for  10 
miles  or  more,  which,  at  a  casual  glance,  mit  be  mistaken  for 
8 ;  but  look  where  we  wil,  th^re  is  a  grand  prospect.  To  the 
S.  W.  ar  the  cloud-wrapt  hils  of  Skye,  and  to  the  N.  W.,  across 
the  Minch — 40  miles  away  at  least — the  hi  land  of  the  Lews  is 
plainly  visible.  Groups  of  smaller  isjands  lie  scattered  h^re  and 
th^re,  and  on  the  coast  we  can  see  4  or  5  large  arms  of  the  sea 
or  salt  water  lochs.  On  the  mainland  ar  tains  and  lochs  of 
various  sizes — some  more  than  a  mile  long — and  at  different 
levels,  to  the  number — not  counting  every  pool— of  more  than 
60.  Without  reckoning  each  individual  peak,  or  the  very  dis- 
tant hils,  there  ar,  between  the  points  of  N.  £.  and  S.,  not  less 
than  30  great  mountains,  ranging  from  2,000  ft.  up  to  3,500  ft. 
in  hit.  Nineteen  or  twenty  of  these  ar  to  the  west  and  south 
of  the  loer  half  of  Loch  Maree — the  nearest  within  6  or  7  miles 
of  our  standix)int — and  the  slopes  of  some  of  them  form  a  great 
part  of  its  western  shore. 

3.  Scotland  abounds  with  mountains  carved  by  Nature  intS 
shapes  almost  more  whimsical  than  fancy  could  have  drawn 
them;  but  surely  nowh6re  can  this  group — the  mountains  of 
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Torridon — be  surpassed  in  grotesque  boldness  and  diversification. 
Tb^y  stand  tbronging  one  another,  but  the  eye  can  divide  them 
into  several  short  ranks  running  off  from  the  lake.  "Hils  peep 
o'er  hils,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise !"  Four  or  five  ar  conical — 
one  seamed  by  a  torrent's  course  from  top  to  base — with  out- 
lines steep  and  strait,  until  lost  to  sit  behind  other  masses. 
Some  ar  vast  ridges,  vrith  huge  pyramidal  flanks.  In  almost  all, 
the  roc  is  gray  and  bare,  and  little  roundness  can  be  seen. 
Among  such  hils  another  Rip  Van  Winkle  mit  carouse  with  a 
ci-ew  of  goblin  topers.  Two  cataracts  gleam,  one  nt  behind  the 
other,  5  and  10  miles  away,'  both  **frozen  by  distance."  To- 
day the  mountains  stand  in  shaip  relief,  and  not  a  lineament  pt 
all  their  rugged  %nsages  is  lost ;  but  yesterday,  vast  rolling 
clouds,  bursting  with  rain,  enveloped  them  entirely,  save  when, 
now  a  lofty  peak,  now  a  monstrous  gable,  reared  its  solitary 
foim  above  the  billos  of  the  air  in  unearthly  and  mysteriouc 
giTindeur.  A  range  of  6  or  7  smaller  mountains  starts  from  a 
point  about  2  miles  S.  W.  of  our  station,  and  trcnds  southward  | 

into  the  midst  of  the  others.  Between  this  outwork  and  the 
wide  [X)rtion  of  the  lake  stands  a  beautiful  and  striking  hil, 
called  Bus-beinn  or  Bois-beinn.     About  5  miles  from  us  it  rises  i 

in  craggy  knolls,  with  steep  and  almost  precipitous  scaurs  at  the  j 

watereide,  to  a  hit  of  nearly  1000  feet,  and  stretches  away  for  i 

3  miles  or  more  without  greatly  exceeding  this  elevation — for  if 
it  did,  we  should  not  have  oiu*  vue  of  the  other  mountains — and  I 

then  swels  int5  a  hi,  round  shoulder,  beyond  which  a  grassy  | 

cone,  nearly  3,000  feet  in  hit,  forms  a  shapely  finial  to  the 
whole.  Down  the  side  toards  us  the  nearer  foaming  cataract 
rushes,  floing  peacefully  into  the  lake  at  last  between  green 
fields  and  a  coppice  of  dark  fir.  This  spot,  the  westernmost  of 
the  whole  lake,  is  knon  by  the  name  of  SlaUadale.  Of  the 
rest  of  the  western  side,  not  much  need  be  said.  No  very 
striking  feature  appears  on  this  shore  at  the  loer  end  of  the  lake, 
the  6  miles  of  narroer .water  which  hav  been  mentioned.     Near 
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US  it  is  wel  wooded,  and  the  raonntain-sides  mnning  down  to 
it,  tho  far  from  tame,  slope  more  gently  tlian  most  pails  of 
the  shore,  and  ar  divided  by  several  broad  stratlis.  Betiiveeu 
that  tract  and  the  steep  crags  by  Slattadale  there  is  another 
spot,  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  bay,  distinguished  like  Slattadale 
by  wood  and  verdant  gi^ass.  It  beare  the  softly  sounding  name 
of  Talladale,  The  upper,  naiTO  portion  of  the  lakes  is  hidden 
from  our  vue.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  tlie  steep  scaurs 
in  which  the  eastern  side  of  Craig  ToUie  tenninates.  Between 
Craig  ToUie  and  Slattadale  the  braes  sloping  down  to  the 
water's-edge  ar  suimountod  by  crags  rising  to  a  hit  of  1 ,300  or 
1,400  feet  above  the  sea,  curiously  split  up  by  horizontal  and 
vertical  clefts  and  fissures  filled  witli  herbage.  The  color  of  the 
braes  is  most  peculiar.  It  is  not  green  in  the  least,  except  little 
patches  here  and  tht»re,  but  orange.  This  orange-colored  gi^ass 
is  characteristic  of  the  region.  Thus  hav  we  accounted  for  the 
western  shore.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake — or,  more  properly  the 
head,  the  S.  W.  end — a  green  valley  extends  until  our  vue  is 
blocked  by  the  intersecting  slopes  of  hi  mountains,  and  beyond 
them  the  far  distance  also  is  crowned  with  a  diadem  of  shadoy 
summits. 

4.  Looking  now  to  the  eastern  shore,  we  hav  a  scene  far 
different,  but  with  no  inhaiTnonious  diversity.  This,  which  we 
hav  hitherto  referred  to  as  the  strait  side,  consists  of  3  hi  and 
noble  mountains.  Strait  indeed  it  is,  inasmuch  as  throuoiit  its 
12  miles  of  length  its  general  direction  is  due  S.  E. ;  but  from 
our  lofty  station  we  see  that  it  is  traced  most  delicately  in  cuit- 
ing  bays  and  rounded  coves,  with  here  a  jutting  cape,  and  th6re 
a  frowning  promontoiy.  The  line  of  Scott  upon  the  hils  of 
Yarrow  which  fonn  the  southern  boundary  of  "lone  St.  Mary's 
silent  lake,"  ar  here  stil  more  appropriate : — 

**Nor  fen  nor  sedge 
Pollutes  tbc  clear  lakc'H  crystal  edge : 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink; 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sanq 
Marks  wh£re  the  water  meets  the  land.^ 
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Just  a  truce,  as  at  that  tapering  point— evidently  formed  of 
earth  washed  down  for  ages  by  the  rain — which  projects  into 
the  lake  at  its  broadest  part.  That  half  of  it  which  lies  nearest 
to  the  mountain  is  covered  with  a  crescent-shaped  wood  of 
fire ;  the  other  grassy  half  runs  far  into  the  water,  with  concave 
sides  blending  exquisitly  into  a  glistening  needle-point  of  sand 
or  shingle <  The  verge  of  this  deep  shore,  however,  is  in  most 
places  the  bare  roc,  washed  brit  by  lapping  wavelets ;  tho  in 
some  places  the  clif  appears  too  deep  for  the  formation  of  any 
water-mark  broad  enuf  to  be  discerned.  At  the  loer  part  of  the 
lake,  the  woods  which  fringe  the  foot  of  the  mountains  almost 
all  seem  to  gro  rit  down  to  the  water's-edg ;  but  this  may  be  an 
effect  of  distance.'  But  we  must  shun  mere  details,  for  we  hav 
3  big  mountains  to  describe.  The  nearest  of  these  3  subtends 
our  sickle.  This  hil  is  called  the  nearest  you  can  get  to  **Beimi 
Airidh  a  'Char,"  for  which  ^^Ben  Arry  Har'*  is  a  convenient 
eufemism.  Beinn  Airidh  a  'Char  is  a  mass  of  bare  roc  with  a 
peak  more  than  2,500  feet  hi,  and  a  number  of  minor  pinnacles 
rising  over  its  surface,  like  the  crowded  minarets  of  a  mosque. 
Another  freakish  point  about  it  is  that  its  surface  is  so  scored  and 
corrugated,  that  at  a  distance  it  appears  covered  with  wrinkles. 
Th^re  is  no  wood  upon  its  steep  sides  except  quite  at  the  foot, 
and  two  shallo  glens  form  the  only  breaks  which  appear  in  the 
whole  of  this  shore.  By  the  water-side  stands  the  6nly  house 
in  sit.  The  second  mountain  is  Beinn  Lair^  a  great  rounded 
mass  approaching  3,000  ft.  in  hit,  which  runs  down  to  the  water 
from  behind  Beinn  Airidh  a  'Char,  and  bounds  the  lake  for 
fibout  two  miles  belo  it.  Its  hiest  point  is  hidden  behind  the 
other  mountains.  Beyond  it,  completing  the  eastern  shore, 
stands  Ben  Slioch,  No  other  single  object  in  the  whole  scene 
is  so  conspicuous  as  this  majestic  mountain.  It  rises  boldly  by 
itself,  and  but  for  some  outlying  spurs,  would  be  completely 
separated  from  any  of  the  others..  Like  some  primeval  gardian 
of  the  lake,  it  stands  distinguished  from  its  compeers  by  greater 
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hit  and  independent  situation.  Such  sentinels  ar  found  by 
many  lakes.  As  Skiddaw  stands  by  Bassenthwaite,  and  Ledi 
by  Loch  Vennachar,  as  stern  Cruachan,  with  his  double  crest, 
keep  watch  and  ward  by  the  dark  watere  of  Loch  Awe,  so 
Slioch  gards  by  Loch  Maree.  Tho  it  was  formerly  supposed 
to  exceed  4,000  ft.  in  hit,  and  to  be  the  third  or  fourth  of 
British  mountains,  it  is  now  ascei'tained  to  be  no  more  than 
3,200  ft.  odd ;  but  nevertheless,  it  has  all  essential  attributes 
of  dignity  and  grandeur.  We  see  its  total  elevation  at  a  glance, 
for  the  lake  is  only  32  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  conical  in 
shape,  with  a  peak  symmetrical  but  not  acute.  Its  steep  but 
floing  sides,  about  half-way  between  the  stummit  and  the  foot, 
interrupt  th^ir  descent  to  foim,  on  the  rit,  two  smaller  peaks, 
and  on  the  left  a  single  one  somewhat  larger,  after  which  th^y 
sweep  gracefully  down  to  the  loer  ground.  This  noble  moun- 
tain is  green  to  the  top,  "but  his  brow  deep  scai*s  of  thunder 
hav  intrencht."  Long  niddy  seams  radiate  fi-om  the  apex, 
shoing  wh^re  the  i-oc  of  which  it  is  composed  has  been  laid  bare 
in  warfare  with  the  elements.  If  we  wer  near  enuf,  we  should 
see,  mustered  around  the  central  summit  and  only  a  little  belo, 
a  circlet  of  inferior  peaks  like  satellites  round  a  planet.  This 
little  bodygard  consists,  to  all  appearance,  of  a  harder  roc  re- 
maining undestroyed,  while  that  which  once  conjoined  its  cas- 
ques, with  one  another  and  with  the  capital  crest,  under  one 
protecting  panoply,  has  been  gradually  removed  Such  is  Ben 
Slioch,  with  whose  exalted  form  the  circuit  of  the  lake,  in  the 
order  of  our  sun'ey,  is  completed. 

6.  The  colors  of  the  whole  scene,  tho  not  brilliant,  ar  varied, 
and  not  dul.  The  rocs  ar  chiefly  gray,  tho  reddish  tints  can 
here  and  th^re  be  seen.  The  water,  too,  is  silver-gray,  save 
where  "the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  gloiy."  Just  in  front  is  rich 
brown  peat,  and  further  off,  on  the  rIt,  ar  the  waim  orange  un- 
dulations, floing  down  to  the  lake-side,  with  brit  streaks  and 
patches  of  fern  and  green  grass  inteimingled.     Dark  firs  and  lit 
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ash-trees  giv  variety  to  the  green,  as  does  the  short  grass  on  the 
hi  levels,  which  is  of  the  common  hue.  Singular  to  say,  we  can 
see  no  heather.  Several  little  fields  of  brit  yello  com  at  the 
watei^'s  edge — one  shining  like  a  golden  tip  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  silver  lake — add  a  cheerful  touch  to  the  coloring,  and  a 
chaim  of  ))eacef ulness, — a  foil  to  what  wer  else,  perhaps,  too 
purely  wild. 

6.  As  yet  we  hav  said  nothing  of  the  lake  itself,  tho  there 
the  eye  is  fascinated  by  a  feature  which  confers  a  charm  and 
individualty  unique  among  the  lakes  of  Britain.  On  its  broad 
bosom  is  a  multitude  of  woody  ilands,  of  outlines  most  bewilder- 
ingly  intricate.  In  length  they  vary  from  a  mile  to  only  6  or  7 
yards.  All.  or  all  save  one  or  ti;\'o,  ar  in  the  wide  poilion ;  so 
close  together,  that  in  places  the  naiTO,  sinuous  passages  which 
divide  them  ar  partly  hidden  by  the  trees,  so  that  we  do  not 
always  kno  with  certainty  whether  we  see  separate  ilands  or 
different  parts  of  one.  Almost  all  ar  thidy  or  entirely  covered 
with  dark  woods,  tho  a  few  ar  gi-aced  with  silvan  lawns ;  and 
each  is  girdled  by  a  mai^in  of  gray  roc,  brit  throu  the  cease- 
less laving  of  the  water.  Not  counting  bare  rocs,  or  every  tiny 
ilet  that  supports  a  solitaiy  tree,  th^y  number  nearly  30. 
Crowded  as  they  lie,  with  intei*twining  channels  and  profiles 
fretted  into  most  elaborate  traceiy,  th^y  look  like  that  paradise 
thix>u  which,  in  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  the  enchanted  boat  of 
Asia's  soul  is  home : — "Elysian  garden  ilets,"  "and  wateiy 
paths  that  wind  between  wildernesses  calm  and  green."  **Peo- 
pled  by  shapes  too  brit  to  see,"  we  ar  tempted  to  add  also,  for 
something  as  of  faii^land  clings  round  them.  The  eye  is  so 
beguiled  and  baffled  by  the  witchery  of  their  winding  outlines, 
that  we  ar  almost  fain  to  munnur  in  the  voice  which  chants  in 
hi  aerial  antifony  the  hymn  to  Asia's  dazzling  beauty : — 

"Screen  Hbose  looks,  where  wb5so  gazes 
yaiuts,  eiitaiigled  in  their  mazeB'.^ 

One  image,  one  alone,  arises  to  which  these  clustered  ilands, 
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and  BhimmeriDg  waterways  which  wreathe  aroaud  them,  may 
fitly  be  compared.  A  counterpart  of  what  we  see  belo  may  be 
sometimes  seen  above,  when  in  calm  depths  of  air  the  moon- 
beams bathe  some  group  of  stilly  clouds.  Some  of  these  ilets 
ar  but  rocs,  all  bare  and  wan ;  some  lit  with  glades  of  golden 
green ;  most,  clothed  with  wood,  but  girt  with  a  shining  marge, 
lie  darkling  on  the  mere  in  labyrinthine  contour.  And  like  them 
ar  the  Hands  of  the  firmament.  Most,  impervious  to  the  moon, 
ar  yet  embroidered  with  a  silver  edging ;  some  ar  in  places  lus- 
trous, but  with  subdued  and  misty  lit;  some  scattered  flakes 
and  spangled  glo  throudut  in  argent  biitness. 

7.  It  may  be  confidently  said  that  of  all  who  soon  wil  seek 
the  glories  or  the  beauties  of  this  land  of  ever- varied  charm  and 
splendor,  not  one  shal  see  a  fairer  or  nobler  sit  than  he  who, 
from  such  vantage-ground  as  ours,  looks  down  upon  this  queen 
of  lakes  reposing  in  her  peaceful  majesty,  her  bosom  decked  with 
ilet-gems ;  while  mity  Slioch,  chief  of  her  hauty  peerage  of  at- 
tendant mountains,  ^'like  Teneriff  or  Atlas  unremoved,"  stands 
proudly  at  her  side. 

1  From  *<The  Spectator"  (abridged)  28  July,  1887. 
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APPENZELL. 


BY  BAYARD  TAXLOR.^ 


1,  The  traveler  who  first  reaches  the  lake  of  Constance  at 
Liudau,  or  crosses  that  sheet  of  pale  green  water  to  one  of  the 
ports  on  the  opposit  Swiss  shore,  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  bold 
hits  to  the  southward  which  thrust  themselvs  between  the  open- 
ing of  the  Rhein  valley  and  the  long,  undulating  ridges  of  the 
Canton  Thui^au,  These  hits,  broken  by  many  a  dimly  hinted 
valley  and  ravine,  appear  to  be  the  front  of  an  Alpine  table- 
land. Houses  and  villages,  scattered  over  the  steep  ascending 
plane,  present  themselvs  distinctly  to  the  eye;  the  various 
green  of  forest  aijd  pasture  land  is  rarely  interrupted  by  the 
gray  of  rocky  walls :  and  the  afternoon  sun  touches  the  topmost 
edg  of  each  successiv  elevation  with  a  shaip  outline  of  golden 
lit  throu  the  rich  gloom  of  the  shaded  slopes.  Behind  and  over 
this  region  rise  the  serrated  peaks  of  the  Sentis  Alp,  standing 
in  advance  of  the  farther  ice-fields  of  Glarus,  like  an  outer  fort- 
ress, garrisoned  in  summer  by  the  merest  forlorn  hope  of  sno. 
The  green  fronts  nearest  the  lake,  and  the  loer  lands  falling 
away  to  the  rit  and  left,  belong  to  the  Canton  of  St.  Gallen :  but 
all  aloft,  beyond  that  frontier,  marked  by  the  sinking  sun,  lies 
the  Appenzeller  Landli^  as  it  is  called  in  the  endearing  diminu- 
tive of  the  swiss-german  tung, — the  Little  Land  of  Appenzell. 

2.  If,  leaving  the  lake  of  Constance  by  the  Rhein  valley,  you 
ascend  to  Ragatz  and  the  Baths  of  Pfelters,  thence  turn  west- 
ward to  the  lake  of  Wallenstatt,  cross  into  the  valley  of  the 
Toggenbrn-g,  and  so  make  your  way  northward  and  eastward 
around  the  base  of  the  mountains  back  to  the  starting  point, 
you  wil  hav  passed  only  throu  the   territory  of   St.    Galleu. 
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Appenzell  is  an  Alpine  island,  wholy  siiiTOunded  by  the  foniier 
canton.     From  whatever  side  you  appix>ach,  you  must  climb  in 
oixler  to  get  into  it.     It  is  a  nearly  circular  tract,  falling  from 
the  south  toaixls  the  north,  but  lifted,  at  almost  eveiy  pointy 
over  the  adjoining  lands.     This  altitude  and  isolation  is  an  his- 
torical as  well  as  a  fysical  peculiarity.     When  the  abbots  of  St. 
Gallen,  after  having  reduced  the  entire  population  of  what   is 
now  two  cantons  to  serfdom,  became  more  oppi*essiv  as  their 
power  increased,  it  was  the  mountain  shepheixls  who,  in  the 
year  1403,  struc  the  first  bio  for  liberty.     Once  free,  th^y  kept 
their  freedom,  and  established   a  i*ude  democracy,   similar  in 
fonn  and  spirit  to  the  league  which  the   Forest  Cantons  had 
founded  nearly  a  centuiy  before.^®    An  echo  from  the  meado  of 
Griitli  reached  the  wild  valleys  around  the  Sentis,  and  Appenzell, 
by  the  middle  of  the  15th  centui-y,  became  one  of  tbe  original 
states  out  of  which  Switzerland  has  gron.     Twice  had  I  looked 
up  to  the  little  mountain  republic  fix)m  the  loer  lands  to   the 
northwaixJ,  with  the  desire  and  the  detennination  to  climb  one  day 
the  gi'een  buttresses  which  support  it  on  evei-y  side ;  so,  when 
I  left  St.  Gallen  on  a  misty  moining,  in  a  little  open  carriage, 
bound  for  Trngen,  it  was  with  the  pleasant  knoledg  that  a  land 
almost  unknon  to  tourists  lay  before  me.     The  only  summer 
visitoi*s  ar  invalids,  mostly  from  eastern  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many, who  go  to  drink  the  whey  of  goat's  milk ;  and,  altho  the 
fabrics  woven  by  the  people  ar  knon  to  the  world  of  fashion  in 
all  countries,  few  indeed  ar  the  ti'avelers  who  turn  aside  from 
the  near  hiways.     The  landlord  in  St.  Gallen  told  me  that  his 
guests  wer  almost  wholy  commercial  travelers,  and  my  subse- 
quent experience  among  an  unspoiled  people  convinced  me  that 
I  was  almost  a  pioneer  in  the  paths  I  titivei-sed. 

3.  It  was  the  last  of  April,  at  least  a  month  too  soon  for 
the  proper  enjoyment  of  the  journey.  In  the  rich  valley  of  St. 
Gallen,  out  of  which  we  mounted,  the  scattered  houses  and 
cloud-like  belts  of  blossoming  cheiTy-ti'ees  almost  hid  the  green ; 
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but  it  sloped  up  and  down,  on  eitber  side  of  the  rising  road, 
glittering  with  flowers  and  dew,  in  the  flying  gleams  of  sunshine. 
Over  us  hung  masses  of  gray  cloud,  which  stretched  across  the 
valley,  hooded  the  opposit  hils,  and  sank  into  a  dense  mass  over 
the  Lake  of  Constance.     As  we  passed  throu  this  belt,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  groing  clearness  of  the  upper  sky,  I  saw  that  my 
only  pix>spect  would  be  in  cloud-land.     After  many  windings, 
along  which  the  blossoms  and  buds  of  the  fruit-trees  indicated 
the  altitude  as  exactly  as  any  barometer,  we  Anally  reached  the 
ci-est  of  the  top-most  hit,  the   frontier  of  Appenzell  and   the 
battle-fleld  of  Voglisegg,  wh^re  the  herdsman  first  measured  his 
strength  with  the  soldier  and  the  monk,  and  was  victorious.     I 
rose  and  looked  to  the  north.     Seen  from  above,  the  mist  had 
gathered  into  dense,  rounded  clouds,  touched  with  silver  on 
their  upper  edges.     Th6y  hung  over  the  lake,  rolling  into  every 
bay  and  spreading  from  shore  to  shore,  so  that  not  a  gleam  of 
water  was  visible ;  but  over  their  heaving  and  tossing  silence 
rose,  far  away,  the  mountains  of  the  four  German  states  beyond 
the  lake.     An  Alp  ip  Vorarlberg  made  a  shining  iland  in  the 
sky.     The  postilion  was  loud  in  his  regrets,  yet  I  th6t  the  pic- 
ture best  as  it  was.     Gn  the  rit  lay  the  land  of  Appenzellr-^not 
a  table-land,  but  a  region  of  mountain  ridg  and  summit,  of 
valley  and  deep,  dark  goi^e,  green  as  emerald  up  to  the  line  of 
sno,  and  so  thicly  studded  with  dwellings,  grouped  or  isolated, 
that  there  seemed  to  be  one  scattei*ed  village  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.     To  the  south,  over  forests  of  fir,  the  Sentis  lifted 
his  huge  towers  of  ixkj,  crowned  with  white,  wintry  pyramids. 
4.     I  looked,  involuntarily,  to  find  some  difference  in  the  pop- 
ulation after  passing  the  frontier.     But  I  had  not  counted  upon 
the  leveling  influence  which  the  same  kind  of  labor  exercises, 
whether  upon  mountain  or  in  valley.     So  long  as  Appenzell  was 
a  land  of  herdsmen,  many  peculiarities  of  costume,   features, 
and  manners  must  hav  remained.     For  a  long  time,  howe%'^r, 
Outer-Hhoden,  as  this  pait  of  the  Canton  is  called,  has  shared 
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with  that  part  of  St,  Gallen  which  lies  belo  it  the  manufacture 
of  fine  muslins  and  embroideries.     Th^re  ar  looms   in   almost 
every  house,  and  this  fact  explains  the  density  of  population 
and  the  signs  of  wealth  on  every  hand,  which  would  otherwise 
puzzle  the  sti'anger.     The  houses  ar  not  6nly  so  near  together 
that  every  man  can  call  to  his  n^bors  and  be  heard,  but  th^y  ar 
large,  stately,  and  even  luxurious,  in  contrast  to  the  dwellings 
of  other  countiy  people  in  Europe.     The  average  population  of 
Outer-Rhoden  amounts  to  475  pei'sons  to  the  square  mile,  being 
nearly  double  that  of  the  most  thicly  settled  portions  of  Holland. 
If  one  could  only  transport  a  few  of  these  houses  to  the  United 
States !     Our  counti7  architecture  is  not  only  hideous,  but  fre- 
quently unpractical,  being  at  woi*st  shanties,  and  at  best  city 
dwellings  set  in  the  fields.     An  Appenzell   faimer  livs   in  a 
house  from  40  to  60  feet  square,  and  rarely  less  than  4  stories 
in  hit.     The  two  upper  stories,  however,  ar  narr5ed  by  the  hi, 
steep  i*oof ,  so  that  the  trae  front  of  the  house  is  one  of  the  gables. 
The  roof  projects  at  least  4  feet  on  all  sides,  giving  shelter  to 
balconies  of  carved  wood,  which  cross  the  front  under  each  ro 
of  windSs.     The  outer  walls  ar  covered  with  uprit,  overlapping 
shiuglea,  not  more  than  2  or  3  inches  broad,  and  rounded  at  the 
ends,  suggesting  the  scale  armor  of  ancient  times.     This  cover- 
ing secures  the  greatest  waimth ;  and  when  the  shingles  hav 
acquired  from  age  that  rich  bunit-sienna  tint  which  no  paint 
could  exactly  imitate,  the  effect  is   exceedingly  beautiful.     The 
loest  story  is  generally  of  stone,   plastered  and   whitewashed. 
The  stories  ar  lo  (7  or  8  feet)  but  the  wind6s  ar  placed  side  by 
side,  and  each  room  is  thoroly  llted.     Such  a  house  is  veiy 
wann,  very  durable,  and,  without  any  apparent  expenditure  of 
ornament,   is    externally    so    picturesque    that    no    ornament 
could  improve  it.     Many  of  the  dwellings,  I  was  told,  could 
not  be  built  with  the  present  means  of  the  population,  at 
the  present  prices  of  labor  and  material.     Th6y  date  from  the 
palmy  days  of  Appenzell  industiy,  befoi-e  machinery  had  re- 
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duced  the  cost  of  finer  fabrics.  Then,  one  successful  manu- 
facturer competed  with  another  in  the  erection  of  shoy  houses, 
and  50,000  francs  (a  large  sum  for  the  times)  was  fi-equently  ex- 
pended on  a  single  dwelling.  The  rue  of  a  broad  Alpine  land- 
scape, dotted  all  over  with  such  beautiful  homes,  from  the  little 
shelf  of  green  hanging  on  the  sides  of  a  rocky  goi^e  and  the  strips 
of  sunny  pasture  between  the  ascending  forests,  to  the  very 
summits  of  the  loer  hits  and  the  saddles  between  them,  was 
something  quite  new  in  my  experience. 

5.  Turning  aix)und  the  point  of  Voglisegg,  we  made  for 
Trogen,  one  of  the  two  capitdls  of  Outer-Rhoden,  which  lay  be- 
lo  us,  across  the  head  of  the  deep  and  wild  St.  Martin's  Tobel. 
(*Tober  isan  Appenzell  woi-d,  con-esponding  precisely  to  the 
*gulch'  of  Califoniia.)  My  postilion  mounted,  and  the  bi*eathed 
horae  tix>tted  menily  along  the  winding  level.  One  stately 
house  after  another,  with  a  clump  of  fruit-trees  on  the  sheltered 
side,  and  a  ix>  of  blooming  hyacinths  and  wall-flowers  on  the  bal- 
cony, passed  by  on  either  side.  The  people  we  met  wer  sun- 
bunit  and  ugly,  but  th^re  was  a  ruf  air  of  self-reliance  about 
them,  and  they  gave  me  a  hearty  '*God  greet  you !"  one  and  . 
all.  At  Trogen^  I  stopped  at  the  principal  inn,  two  centunes 
old,  the  quaint  front  painted  in  fresco,  the  interior  neat  and 
fresh  as  a  new  toy — a  very  gem  of  a  house !  The  floor  upon 
which  I  entered  from  the  street  was  paved  with  flat  stones.  A 
solid  wooden  staircase,  dark  with  age,  led  to  the  guests'  room 
in  the  second  stoiy.  One  side  of  this  ix>om  was  given  up  to  the 
windos,  and  th^re  was  a  chaiming  hexagon  oriel  in  the  corner. 
The  lo  cieliug  was  of  wood,  in  panels,  the  stove  a  massive 
tower,  faced  with  porcelain  tiles,  the  floor  polished  nearly  into 
whiteness,  and  all  the  doore,  cup-boards,  and  tables,  made  of 
bix>wn  nut-wood,  gave  an  air  of  warmth  and  elegance  to  the 
apartment. 

6.  The  hostess  pro\ided  me  with  a  guide   and  pac-bearer, 
and  I  set  out  on  foot  across  the  country  toai*ds  Hundwyl.     We 
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walked  two  milee  together  before  I  guessed  how  to  unravel  the 
guide's  speech.  It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  learn  a  dialect  as  a 
new  language,  and  but  for  the  key  which  the  Alemannic  gave 
me,  I  should  have  been  utterly  at  sea.  The  road  was  lively 
with  countiy  people,  many  of  whom  wer  traveling  in  our  direc- 
tion. Those  we  met  invariably  addressed  us  with  '*God  greet 
you !"  or  ^^GuattiT*  which  it  was  easy  to  translate  into  *'Good- 
day !"  Some  of  the  men  wer  brilliant  in  scarlet  jackets,  with 
double  ros  of  square  silver  buttons,  and  carried  swords  under 
their  arms ;  they  wer  bound  for  the  'Landsgemeinde,'  whither' 
the  law  of  the  Middle  Age  stil  obliges  them  to  go  aimed.  The 
wild  'Tobel',  opening  downward  to  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
which  now  shimmered  afar  throu  the  gaps,  wer  left  behind  us,  and 
we  passed  westward  along  a  broken,  in*egular  valley.  The 
vivid  turf  was  son  with  all  the  flowei*s  of  spring, — primrose, 
violet,  buttercup,  anemone  and  veronica,--=-faint,  but  sweetest- 
odoi'ed,  and  the  heralds  of  spring  in  all  lands.  So  I  gave  little 
heed  to  the  weird  lines  of  cloud,  twisting  throu  and  between  the 
severed  pyramids  of  the  Sentis,  as  if  weaving  the  woof  of  stonns. 
The  scenei-y  was  entirely  lovely,  and  bo  novel  m  its  population 
and  the  labor  which,  in  the  long  course  of  time,  had  eflPaced  its 
6n  hard  ti*aces,  turning  the  mountams  into  lifted  lawns  and 
parks  of  human  dellt,  that  my  slo  feet  cairied  me  throu  it  too 
rapidly.  We  must  hav  passed  a  slit  water-shed  somewhere,  tho 
I  obsers-cd  none ;  for  the  road  gradually  fel  toards  another 
region  of  deeply  cloven  'Tobels',  with  snoy  mountains  beyond. 
The  green  of  the  landscape  was  so  brilliant  and  unifonn,  under 
the  cold  gray  sky,  that  it  almost  destroyed  the  pei*spectiv, 
which  rather  depended  on  the  houses  and  the  scattered  woods  of 
fir.  On  a  ridg,  overlooking  all  this  region,  was  the  large  village 
of  Tevfen^  nearly  as  grand  as  Trogen  in  its  architecture.  Here 
the  large  and  handsom  houses,  the  church  and  schools,  led  me, 
foolishly,  to  hope  for  a  less  barbarous  dialect ;  but  no,  it  was 
the  same  thing  eveiywh^re.     I  feared  that  the  little  village  of 
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Hundwyl  would  be  crowded.  But  th^re  was  stil  time  to  claim 
private  hospitality,  even  if  this  should  be  the  case,  so  we  marched 
steadily  down  the  valley.  The  Sitter,  a  stream  fed  by  the 
Sentis,  now  roared  belo  us,  between  hi,  rocky  walls,  which  ar 
spanned  by  an  iron  bridg,  200  feet  above  the  water.  The  roads 
of  Outer-Rhoden,  built  and  kept  in  order  by  the  people,  ar  most 
admirable.  This  little  population  of  48,000  souls  has  within  the 
last  15  years  expended  $700,000  on  means  of  communication. 
Since  the  people  govern  themselves,  and  regulate  theh*  expenses, 
and  consequently  th^ir  taxation,  th^ir  willingness  to  bear  such 
a  burden  is  a  lesson  to  other  lands.  After  crossing  the  airy 
bridg,  our  road  climbed  along  the  opposit  side  of  the  Tobel, 
to  a  ridg  thrust  out  from  the  foot  of  the  Hundwyl  Alp,  beyond 
which  we  lost  sit  of  Teufen  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Sitter.  We  wer  now  in  the  valley  of  the  Unifisch,  and  a  walk 
of  two  miles  br6t  us  t6  the  village  of  Hundwyl. 

7.  Taking  a  weaver  of  the  place  as  guide,  I  set  oflP  early 
the  next  morning  for  the  village  of  Appenzell,  the  capital  of 
Inner-Rhoden.  The  way  led  me  bac  into  the  valley  of  the 
Sitter,  thence  up  toards  the  Sentis  Alp,  winding  around  and 
over  a  multitude  of  hils.  The  same  smooth,  even,  velvety  car- 
pet of  gi-ass  was  spread  upon  the  landscape,  covering  eveiy  un- 
dulation of  the  surface,  except  where  the  rocs  had  frayed  them- 
selvs  throu.  Th^re  is  no  greener  land  upon  the  earth.  The 
grass,  from  centuries  of  cultivation,  has  become  so  rich  and 
nutritious,  that  the  inhabitants  can  no  longer  spare  even  a  little 
patch  of  ground  for  a  vegetable  garden,  for  the  I'eason  that  the 
same  space  produces  more  profit  in  hay.  The  green  comes  up 
t6  th^ir  very  doore,  and  th6y  grudg  even  the  foot-paths  which 
connect  them  with  th6ir  n^bore.  Th^ir  vegetables  ar  br6t  up 
from  the  loer  valleys  of  Thurgau.  The  first  moing  had  begun 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  the  farmers  wer  employing  iiTigation 
and  manure  to  bring  on  the  second  crop.  By  this  means  they 
are  enabled  to  mo  the  same  fields  every  5  or  6  weeks.     The 
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pi-ocess  gives  the  whole  region  a  smoothness,  a  mello  splendor 
of  color,  such  as  I  never  saw  elsewhere,  not  even  in  England. 
A  walk  of  two  houi-s  throii  snch  scenery  bi-dt  me  out  of  the  Sitter 
Tobel,  and  in  sit  of  the  little  Alpine  basin  in  which  lies  Appen- 
zell.  It  was  raining  sloly  and  dismally,  and  the  broken,  sno- 
cix>wned  peaks  of  the  Kamor  and  the  Hohe  E^ten  stood  like 
livid  spectres  of  mountains  against  the  stoimy  sky.  I  made 
haste  to  i-each  the  compact,  pictui^esque  little  town,  and  shelter 
myself  in  an  inn.  Out  of  the  bac  windo  I  looked  for  the  shat- 
tered sun.mits  of  the  Sentis,  which  rise  5,000  feet  above  the 
valley,  but  they  wer  invisible.  The  vertical  walls  of  the  Ebenalp, 
in  which  ar  the  giotto  and  chapel  of  Wildkirchli,  towered  over 
the  nearer  hils,  and  I  saw  with  regi'et  that  they  wer  stil  above 
the  sno  line.  It  was  impossible  to  penetrate  much  further  with- 
out better  weather;  but  I  decided,  while  enjoying  my  trout,  to 
make  another  ti*ial — to  take  the  road  to  Uniasch,  and  thence 
pass  westward  into  the  renowned  valley  of.  the  Toggenburg.*^ 

8.  In  the  afternoon  I  set  out  for  Urnfisch,  with  a  biit  boy 
as  guide.  Hot  gleams  of  sunshine  now  and  then  struc  like  fire 
across  the  green  mountains,  and  the  Sentis  partly  unvailed  his 
stubborn  forehead  of  ix)c.  Behind  him,  however,  loered  inky 
thunder-clouds,  and  long  before  the  afternoon's  journey  was 
made  it  was  raining  belo  and  sn5ing  aloft.  The  scenery  grew 
more  broken  and  abmpt  the  further  I  penetrated  into  the  coun- 
tiy,  but  it  was  eveiywh^re  as  thicly  peopled  and  as  wonderfully 
cultivated.  At  Gonteuj  there  is  a  large  building  for  the  wh^y- 
cm'e  of  overfed  people  of  the  world.  A  great  many  such,  I  was 
told,  come  to  Appenzell  for  the  summer.  Many  of  the  persons 
we  met  not  only  said,  "God  greet  you  I"  but  immediately  added, 
"Adieu!" — like  the  salve  et  vale!  of  classical  times.  Beyond 
Gonten  the  road  dropped  into  -a  wild  ravine,  the  continual  wind- 
ings of  which  rendered  it  very  attractiv.  I  found  enuf  to 
admire  in  every  farm-house  by  the  way-side,  with  its  warm 
wood-color,  its  quaint  projecting  balconies,  and  coat  of  shingle 
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mail.  When  the  ravtne  opened,  and  the  deep  valley  of  Umasch, 
before  me,  appeared  between  cloven  hite  of  sno,  disclosing  6  or 
8  square  miles  of  perfect  emerald,  over  which  the  village  is 
scattered,  I  was. fully  repaid  for  having  pressed  farther  into  the 
heait  of  the  land.  There  wer  stil  tw5  hours  until  nit,  and  I  mit 
hav  g6ne  on  to  the  Rossfall, — a  cascade  3  or  4  miles  hier  up  the 
valley, — but  the  clouds  wer  threatening,  and  the  distant  moun- 
tain-sides already  dim  under  the  rain.  At  the  inn  I  found 
several  herdsmen  and  mechanics,  each  with  a  bottle  of  Rhein- 
thaler  wine  before  him.  In  order  to  reach  the  Toggenburg, 
th^y  said,  I  must  go  over  the  Krfitzemwald.  But  to  cross  the 
Kratzernwald  without  a  guide, — never!  For  two  hours  you 
wer  in  a  wild  forest,  not  a  house,  nor  even  a  'Sennhtitt'  (hei-ds- 
man's  cabin)  to  be  seen,  and  no  proper  patli,  but  a  clambering 
hither  and  thither,  in  sno  and  mud.  But  all  nit  the  rain  beat 
against  my  chamber  windo,  and  in  the  morning  the  loer  slopes 
on  the  mountains  wer  gray  with  new  sno.  In  such  weather  the 
scenery  is  not  only  shrouded,  but  the  people  ar  shut  in  their 
homes, — wherefore  further  travel  would  not  hav  been  repaid. 
I  had  already  seen  the  greater  part  of  the  little  land,  and  so 
gave  up  my  thwarted  plans  the  more  cheerfully.  When  the 
post-omnibus  for  Herisau  came  to  the  inn  door,  I  took  mj  seat 
therein,  saying,  like  Schiller's  **Sennbub',"  ♦'Ihr  Matten,  lebt 
wohl !  ihr  sonnige  Weiden  I" 

9.  The  countiy  became  softer  and  lovelier  as  the  road 
gradually  fell  toards  Herisau,  which  is  the  richest  and  stateliest 
town  of  the  Canton.  I  saw  little  of  it,  for  we  had  br6t  the 
Alpine  weather  with  us.  The  architecture  of  the  place,  never- 
theless, is  charming,  the  town  being  composed  of  country- 
houses,  balconied  and  shingled,  and  set  down  together  in  the 
most  irregular  way,  every  street  shooting  off  at  a  different 
angle.  A  mile  beyond,  I  reached  the  edg  of  the  mountain 
region,  and  again  looked  down  upon  the  prosperous  valley  of 
8t.  Gallen.     Belo  me  was  the  railway,  and  as  I  sped  toards 
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Ziirich  that  afternoon,  the  top  of  Sentis,  ptercing  throu  a  mass 
of  dark  rain-clouds,  was  my  last  glimps  of  Appenzell. 

iFrom  Bv^AYS  of  Europk  (abridged)  K.-Y.,  G.  P,  PutnanCs  Sons, 
1869. 

10.  I  find  sSmetbing  very  touching  and  admirable  in  this  fragment  of 
hardly  noticed  history.  The  people  iHolateil  themselvs,  held  together, 
organized  a  simple  yet  sufficient  government,  and  maintained  tliCjr  sturdy 
independence,  whjie  th^ir  lirethrcn  on  every  side,  in  the  richer  lands  l)elo 
them,  wer  fast  l)ound  in  the  gyves  of  a  priestly  despotism.  Individual  liberty 
seems  to  be  a  condition  inseparable  from  mountain  life;  that  once  attained, 
all  other  influences  ar  conservativ  in  their  character.  The  cantons  of  Under- 
walden,  Schwyz,  Glarus,  and  Appenzell  retain  to-day  the  simple,  primitiv 
forms  of  democracy  which  had  th^ir  origin  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  nearly 
600  years  ago.         , 

11.  The  people  of  Inner-Rhoden  ar  the  most  picturesque  of  the  Ap]>enzel- 
lers.  The  men  wear  a  round  skull-cap  of  leather,  sometimes  brilliantly  em- 
broidered, a  jacliet  of  coarse  drilling,  drawn  on  over  the  head,  and  occasionally 
knee-breeches.  Early  in  May  the  herdsmen  leave  thfiir  winter  homes  in  the 
valleys  and  go  with  th€ir  cattle  t5  the  Matten ,  or  lofty  mountain  pastures.  The 
most  intelligent  cows,  selected  as  leaders  for  the  herd,  march  in  advance,  with 
enormous  bells,  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter,  suspended  t5  thdir  necks  by 
hands  of  embroidered  leather;  then  folio  the  others,  and  the  bull,  wh5, 
singularly  enuf ,  carries  the  milking  pail,  garlanded  with  flowers,  between  his 
horns,  brings  up  the  rear.  The  Alpadores  ar  in  th^ir  finest  Sunday  costume, 
and  the  sound  of  yodel-songs— the  very  voice  of  Alpine  landscapes—echoes 
from  every  hil.  Such  a  picture  as  this,  under  the  cloudless  blue  of  a  fortu- 
nate May  day,  makes  the  heart  of  the  Appenzeller  lit.  He  goes  joyously  up 
t$  his  summer  labor,  and  makes  his  herb-cheese  on  the  hits,  while  his  wife 
weaves  and  embroiders  muslins  in  the  valley  until  his  return. 


The  editor  would  be  pleased  to  learn  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  author  of  any  paper  in  this  seHes  published 
anonymously. 

The  editor  will  fed  indebted  ^  alsOj  to  any  one  who  will 
kindly  call  his  attention  to  any  article^  especially  in  news- 
papers^  which  the  writer  thinks  suitable  for  re-publication • 
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SAINT-PAUL  DU  VAR.^ 


!•  Among  the  hil-towns  of  the  Riviera^  none  is  more  curi- 
ous in  itself,  and  beautiful  in  its  surrounding,  than  Saint-Paul 
du  Var.  It  stands  very  hi,  very  near  the  mountains,  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Loup  and  the  Var,  but  can  be  easily  ap- 
proached by  road  either  from  Cannes,  Antibes,  or  Nice.  Driv- 
ing from  Antibes,  we  cross  the  flat  country,  the  plain  of  the 
Brague,  with  that  unmatched  vue  of  sea  and  sno-mountains, 
which  almost,  t5  my  mind,  makes  Antibes*  the  most  beautiful 
spot  on  the  Riviera.  Then,  not  long  before  reaching  the  little 
station  of  Vence-Cagnes,  we  turn  into  the  valley,  and  go  grad- 
ually climbing  into  the  hil-country.  These  great  winding  val- 
leys ar  wonderfully  grand ;  the  forms  of  the  ground,  its  sweep- 
ing curvs,  the  mountain-spurs  which  advance  int5  them,  the 
sudden  corners  from  which  some  glorious  mountain-vue  breaks 
in  upon  us,  sno  and  purple  crags,  the  wide  slopes  rich  with 
vines  and  olivs,  and  all  rose-pink  with  almond-blossoms ;  here 
and  there  a  river  loitering  down  its  gray,  stony  bed,  the  look  of 
which  is  enuf  to  suggest  those  torrents  which  sometimes  sweep 
away  bridges  and  men's  lives  in  their  wild  fury ;  and  far  away, 
backed  by  the  mountains,  standing  forward  proudly  on  what  it 
seems  stil  to  think  its  on  impregnable  roc,  such  a  place  as 
Saint-Paul, — houses  crowded,  church- tower  rising  hi  above 
them,  strong  walls  of  defense  all  round.  One  has  seen  such 
little  hil-towns  in  the  ba<^round  of  old  Italian  pictures,  with  a 
tall  line  of  cypresses,  perhaps,  thdir  stif  gray  stems  and  pointed 
foliage  in  themselvs  the  making  of  a  picture.  These  land- 
scapes, the  landscapes  of  the  old  painters,  who  drew  Nature  as 
th^y  saw  her,  become  familiar  t5  one's  eyes  on  the  Riviera.     It 

•  See  No.  74  of  TRAVEL  :-"Cap  d'Antibbs.'' 
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is  rather  like  making  acquaintance  with  a  real  person  whose 
portrait  one  has  long  kudn,  and  finding  him  or  her  even  more 
striking,  more  engaging,  than  the  most  literal  portrait. 

3.  It  is  not  veiy  long  after  leavhig  the  hl-road  that  one 
catches  the  firat  glimps  of  Saint-Paul,  very  far  off,  standing 
out  yello  and  gray  against  its  bacgix)und  of  mountains,  the 
nearer  range  purple,  washed  with  rose,  the  farther,  dazzling 
sno.  Long  before  it  comes  into  sit  again,  we  cross  the  Loup 
by  a  smart  new  bridge ;  the  old  onq  was  washed  away  by  the 
torrent  some  yeare  ago.  Then  we  pass  under  the  picturesque 
little  town  and  old  chateau  of  Villeneuve-Loubet,  with  a  curious 
tower  built  by  Saracen  prisoners.  This  was  the  castle  of 
Rom^e  de  Villeneuve,  Dante's  pilgrim  Romeo,  and  for  several 
hundred  years  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  great  Villeneuve 
family,  stil  surviving  in  Provence.  It  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  equally  famous  Lascaris,  and  it  was  one  of  th^ir  descend- 
ants who  lent  it  to  Fran9ois  I. 

3.  Saint-Paul  lies  thSre  on  its  roc  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  strikes  us  with  wonder  as  we  come  sloly 
chmbing  nearer  it.  After  passing  throu  the  village  of  La 
CoUe,  we  cross  a  broad  valley,  between  rich  fields  of  olivs, 
long  grass,  vines,  figs,  almonds,  and  vegetables,  with  the 
mountains  towering  on  our  left.  Then,  turning  to  the  rit,  we 
pass  under  some  trees,  witli  stone  benches,  a  sort  of  boulevard 
under  the  walls,  and  find  ourselvs  at  the  gate  of  the  little  forti- 
fied town.  Th6re  is  no  one  to  dispute  <5ur  entrance  now.  Un- 
der heav'y  archways,  throu  a  sort  of  winding  passage,  where 
gates  and  poi*tcullises  once  wer,  we  walked  quietly  into  the  de- 
serted place.  It  seems  as  if  no  one  had  touched  Saint-Paul 
since  its  last  siege,  or  since  its  great  families  went  away.  The 
old  circling  walls  remain  the  same,  hardly  even  ruinous;  th^y 
wer  built  by  Mandon  in  the  time  of  Fi*an9ois  I.  Saint-Paul 
has  never  spread  outside  the  walls,  and  is  not  likely  to  do  so 
now,  for  its  great  days  ar  past,  the  days  in  which  the  seneschals 
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of  Provence  lived  th6re.  It  is  almost  too  remote  now  to  rise 
again ;  its  few  inhabitants  liv  on  the  produce  of  their  fields, 
and  probably  do  not  care  very  much  about  the  unique  beauty 
of  th£ir  sti'Auge  Qld  town ;  but  in  saying  this,  I  remember 
something  which  proves  the  contrary,  at  least  in  one  instance. 
After  all,  it  is  not  only  sti'angers  and  foreiners  who  go  away 
with  Saint-Paul  'a  la  t6te.*  We  walked  throu  several  narro  old 
streets  and  lanes  of  hi,  dark  houses,  and  past  a  picturesque 
well,  and  found  our  way  into  the  church,  which  is  really  fine, 
and  vei-y  clean  and  well  kept,  like  all  the  churches  in  this 
countiy.  Coming  out  into  the  sunshine  again,  the  stil  sunshine 
^nd  dark  shad5s  of  the  street,  we  saw  a  woman  standing  at  a 
house-door.  I  mention  this,  becaus  she  was  the  only  living 
thing  we  had  yet  seen  in  Saint-Paul,  except  a  lonely  hen  peck- 
ing near  the  gateway,  and  a  cat  which  ran  away  from  us  up  a 
dark  passage.  Afterwards  we  met  a  man,  who  looked  at  us 
in  surprise.  But  certainly  at  first,  it  seemed  as  if  the  people  of 
Saint-Paul  had  all  hidden  themselvs,  or  rather,  g6n^  away  al- 
together ;  for  the  place  was  utterly  stiU  and  felt  as  lonely  as  it 
looked.  The  main  sti*eet  leads  strait  from  the  church,  throu 
the  middle  of  the  little  town,  down  to  the  ramparts  on  the 
south  side,  wh^re  th^re  is  now  another  gate,  leading  down  into 
the  valley  toards  the  sea.  We  did  not  go  that  way,  but  wan- 
dered round  to  the  eastern  ramparts,  and  walked  sloly  along 
them,  every  moment  more  struc  with  the  singular  beauty  of  the 
place.  A  narro,  stony,  and  mtlier  dangerous  path  led  along 
close  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  over  which  we  looked  down  into  a 
ravine  full  of  orange  and  oliv  trees.  Beyond  and  behind  it 
rose  the  mountain-range ;  here  and  th6re  a  village,  with  its  tall 
campanile,  niched  in  under  some  crag.  To  the  rit,  the  narro 
road  which  circles  the  town  divided  us  from  gardens  full  of 
orange- trees,  golden  with  fruit — the  oranges  about  here  ar 
celebrated ; — beyond  these,  again,  rose  the  hi  houses  of  the 
town  and  its  church-tower. 
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4*  FoUoing  diir  little  path  round  the  walls,  we  came  at  last 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  ramparts,  wh6re  an  old  woman 
in  a  shady  hat,  with  a  quaint,  ugly,  intelligent  face,  was  stand- 
ing, eating  oranges,  and  looking  at  tlie  vue.  Her  clothes  wer 
old  and  poor,  but  the  amiable  dignity  of  her  manners  seemed 
to  sho  that  she  was  a  person  of  some  note  in  Saint-Paul.  We 
stood  th6re  with  her,  talking,  for  a  long  time.  The  sun  was 
hot ;  the  oranges  which  she  kindly  offered  us  wer  sdur ;  but  the 
freshness,  purity,  and  life  of  the  mountain  air  we  breathed  wer 
wonderful,  and  the  vues  wer  glorious,  whether  we  turned 
round  to  look  at  the  shadds  on  the  mountains,  the  glitter  of 
the  sno,  the  splendid  sweep  of  the  range  away  toards  Grasse 
and  the  west,  or  gazed  down  to  the  sea,  over  the  ravines  and 
rocs  belo  Saint-Paul,  over  the  rich  valleys,  pink  and  shining 
in  the  sunshine,  broken  by  hils  and  by  towers,  throu  which  the 
little  rivers  ran  and  join,  t5  the  blue,  brtt  horizon  of  sea  and 
sky,  Antibes  glittering  white,  away  to  the  south-west.  The 
extraordinary  peace  and  stilness,  the  distance,  as  it  seemed, 
from  the  world,  of  this  strange  little  town  and  magnificent 
landscape,  made  an  impression  that  one  is  not  likely  to  forget. 
Our  old  friend  presently  told  us  that  she  was  a  native  of  Saint- 
Paul,  but  her  husband  had  been  a  *gendarme,'  and  they  had 
lived  at  Marseille.  ^'Mais  j'avais  tou jours  Saint-Paul  k  la 
t^te :"  and  so,  when  it  was  possible,  she  had  come  bac  to  her 
old  home.  And  then  she  pointed  down  t5  a  little  walled  square 
under  the  ramparts  wh6re  we  wer  standing, — the  cemetery  of 
Saint-Paul,  with  its  ros  of  wooden  crosses,  and  bead- wreaths, 
and  a  little  new  chapel  which  was  building.  She  explained  to 
us  the  exact  spot  where  she  was  to  be  buried,  looking  gravely 
down,  and  saying,  *'Faut  penser  a  r6ternit6."  And  we  could 
hardly  imagin  a  more  beautiful  place  of  repose.  When  we  had 
left  her,  and  had  g6ne  throu  the  town  again,  and  lingered  on 
the  ramparts  on  the  other  side,  and  then  reluctantly  made  our 
way  bac  throu  the  gateway  again,  we  at  last  saw  the  population 
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of  Saint-Paul.  For  some  time  we  heard  a  dram  beating  in  the 
distance;  we  now  found  a  cheap-jae's  cart  drawn  up  on  the 
boulevard,  and  a  lively  sale  going  on  in  the  middle  of  a  crowd 
of  dark,  good-tempered-looking  men  and  womcn^  The  hoarse 
shrieks  of  the  seller,  the  rattle  now  and  then  of  the  dram,  pur- 
sued us  into  the  valley  as  we  left  Saint-Paul  behind  us.  But 
when  we  look  bac  t6  that  day,  the .  cheap- jac's  clatter  and 
cix)wd  seem  to  fade  away  into  nothing ;  the  one  living  figure  of 
Saint-Paul,  for  us,  is  one  old  woman  standing  on  the  waU,  in 
bnt  sunshine  and  clear  air,  with  that  splendid  landscape  round 
her,  eating  omnges,  and  thinking  of  eternity. 

1  From  ''The  SpecUtoi^,  (abridged)  1  June  1S89. 
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The  Chateaux  of  Touraine. 


1.  Th^re  is  no  province  of  France  fuller  of  fine  and  curious 
old  houses,  of  ghosts,  legends,  and  old  family  ti*aditions,  than 
Anjou ;  biit  i)erhaps,  to  a  foreiner,  any  deep  interest  in  these 
things  is  what  one  may  call  an  acquired  taste.  You  must  liv 
a  certain  time  within  the  old  white  walls  8  yards  thic,  you 
must  love  the  voice  of  frogs  and  owls,  you  must  breathe  the 
pure  simple  air,  must  lay  aside  your  teutonic  searchings  of 
heart,  must  believe  what  is  told  you,  lAf ,  be  filosofical,  accept  a 
civilisation  which  is  in  some  ways  oddly  different  from  yours, — 
all  this  before  the  old  french  spirit,  stil  alive  in  those  sun- 
baked, tapestried  chdteaux,  those  white  villages  among  the 
woods,  along  by  the  little  rivers,  wh^re  the  trembling  poplars 
shed  on  grass  and  water  th^ir  downy  blossoms  like  a  shower 
of  sno,  can  lay  hold  on  you  with  its  indescribable  charm.  Stil, 
with  all  opportunities,  the  love  of  Anjou  will  never  be  an  uni- 
versal sentiment.  Most  people  like  deeper  colors,  broader 
outlines,  finer  architecture,  real  history ;  and  all  these  th^y  can 
find  in  Anjou 's  very  distinguished  sister-province,  Touraine. 

3.  From  thdir  beauty,  splendor,  and  historical  interest,  and 
from  the  people  who  lived  in  them,  th^re  is  not  a  more  remark- 
able group  in  France  than  the  five  chAteaux  lying  east  of  Tours, 
near  the  Loire, —  Chenonccaux,  Amboise,  Chaumont,  Blois, 
Chamboi*d.  French  people  visit  them  constantly;  in  the  train, 
in  tlie  little  countiy  omnibus,  on  the  sunny  roads,  in  the  grand, 
gloomy  old  rooms,  you  meet  cheerful  family  parties,  father, 
mother,  and  children,  withTound  straw  hats, — brown,  agreeable 
faces, — and  lai^e  bunches  of  wildflowers  in  th^ir  hands.  I  do 
not  kno  whether  english  travelers  ar  pleased  to  despise  them; 
but  certainly  I  met  no  English  during  the  few  days  I  spent 
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among  them.  And  even  of  the  Frencn  th^re  wer  comparativly 
few,  not  enuf  to  disturb  the  strange  atmosfere  of  silence  and 
loneliness  which  now  surrounds  these  old  royal  houses,  once 
built,  and  loved,  and  lived  in  by  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
people  in  Europe. 

3*  Th^re  is  something  mysterious  in  the  beauty  of  CHE- 
NONCEAUX  ;  it  is  like  a  fairy  palace,  a  place  seen  in  a  dream. 
It  is  so  unique,  that  Queen  Catherine  de'  Medici's  great  fancy 
for  it  does  not  seem  strange.  Chaumont,  which  she  gave  to 
the  duchess  of  Valentinois  in  a  forced  exchange  for  it,  is  a 
much  more  ordinary  sort  of  castle ;  tho,  for  me,  I  should  rather 
hav  Chaumont,  which  has  more  human  associations.  Chenon- 
ceaux  is  a  hidden  place ;  tho  the  old  village,  with  its  dark 
climbing  roofs  and  brit  flowers,  must  always  hav  been  near  it, 
th^re  is  no  friendliness,  no  lordliness  even,  in  the  attitude  of 
(hAteau  to" village.  It  is  the  beautiful  house  of  an  enchanter, 
of  a  witch,  of  a  bad  fairy, — certainly  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Catherine.  One  fancies  that  even  to  this  day  the  villagers  may 
be  a  little  shy  of  going  down  that  avenue,  of  passing  the  tre- 
mendous pride  and  scorn  of  those  two  Sphinxes  who  gard  the 
entrance  to  the  'cour  d*honneur.'  And  yet  the  sun  is  shining 
over  the  broad  space  of  gloing  gravel,  the  great  stif  garden  on 
the  left  is  full  of  roses,  and  the  palace  seems  to  smile  as  it 
fronts  you,  white  and  gray,  with  its  beautiful  windos,  and  all 
its  turrets  and  chimney-tops  crowned  with  a  gilded  flourish  of 
vanes.  It  does  not  stand  on  dry  ground,  this  fairy  building; 
the  River  Cher  floes  under  it,  round  it,  ripples  about  its  feet 
for  ever ;  a  peacefully  floing  river,  with  green  ilands  here  and 
th^re,  and  great  trees  on  the  farther  bank,  to  which  there  is  no 
bridge  but  the  chAteau  itself.  For  nearly  400  years  now,  the 
Cher  has  reflected  those  walls  and  turrets  and  windos,  and  the 
strange  contrasts  of  men  and  women  who  hav  lived  th^re. 
Before  those  days,  the  river,  so  much  older  than  all,  reflected 
5nly  a  mil.     But  the  mil,  and  the  estate,  and  an  old  manor 
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bard  by,  fel  into  the  hands  of  one  Thomas  Bohier  in  1496,  and 
he,  wh5  must  hav  been  a  man  of  imagination,  built  this  splen- 
did house  on  the  foundations  of  the  mil.  He  no  doubt  dreamed 
of  founding  a  family ;  but  the  son  who  succcedetl  him,  and  for 
-whom  he  may  hav  meant  the  device,  ^S'il  vient  d  point,  me 
souvicndra,'  did  not  keep  his  remembmnee  long,  but  became 
bankrupt — the  Bohiers  wer  Norman  tax-col]ectoi*8 — ^and  in  this 
way  Chenonceaux  passed  into  the  bands  of  Francois  I.,  who 
made  a  very  splendid  hunting-box  of  it.  With  Henri  II.  began 
its  days  of  grctiter  splendor,  as  the  home  of  Diane  de  Poitiei-s, 
who  played  veiy  much  with  her  new  toy,  and  built  the  wondei^ 
ful  bridge  which  connects  tlie  grcAt  ^pavilion'  with  the  other 
bank  of  the  Cher.  Then  came  dark  days,  splendid  stil,  but 
with  witchcraft  and  ciiielly  added  to  other  wickedness,  when 
Catlierine  drove  out  Diane  and  lived  in  her  house.  Even  now 
her  porti-ait  looks  down  with  a  sort  of  cold  triumf ;  it  is  a  pale, 
refined,  sly,  ci*uel  face.  One  feels  as  if  a  better  time  for 
Chenonceaux  may  hav  been  its  onerahip  by  Louise  de  Vaude- 
mont,  who  momed  here  for  her  munlered  husband,  Henri  III. 
And  then,  in  later  days,  its  associations  ar  more  brilliant,  tho 
not  exactly  charming.  One  can  picture  pretty  wel  what  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dupin  wer,  amiable  ^illosofes,'  entertainers  of  Rous- 
seau, Voltaii-e,  Bolingbroke,  and  so  on.  Chenonceaux  has 
never  been  a  hi  or  a  holy  place ;  its  associations  ar  not  exactly 
sweet,  at  any  time  of  its  histoiy,  tho  brilliant  with  all  the  at- 
traction that  each  age  could  giv.  Mrs.  Dupin,  th^y  say,  was 
spared  by  the  Revolution,  which  demanded  of  her,  then  a  very 
old  woman,  only  to  bum  some  deeds  and  pictures  rather  too 
aristocratic.  Very  nice  of  the  Revolution;  and  Mi-s.  Dupin 
was  no  doubt  a  most  agreeable  and  delitful  person.  But  I, 
coming  fi-om  Anjou,  hav  learnt  to  love  the  old  ladies  who  wer 
guillotined.  Mrs.  Pelouze,  the  oner  of  Chenonceaux,  has  re- 
stored it  within  and  without;  the  rooms  ar  magnificently 
arranged,  in  ''style  Louis  Treize,"  &c.     I  rather  think  that 
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the  gi-eat  taste  and  knoledge  of  Mr.  Charton,  who  has  beautified 
BO  many  of  the  Anjou  ch&teaux^  hay  been  at  work  here  too. 
But  its  outside  beauty  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impressiv  thing 
about  Chenoneeaux.  When  I  was  th^re,  nobody  was  at  home, 
nobody  m5ving  about  the  place.  A  countiy- woman,  in  her 
blue  gown  and  white  cap,  mit  cit>ss  the  couit  with  a  basket ; 
but  her  steps  died  away,  and  then  th^re  was  no  sound,  except 
the  gentle  splash  of  the  river  against  those  great  old  piers,  and 
the  distant  rustling  of  the  tall  trees  in  the  avenue.  I  stood  on 
the  terrace  looking  for  a  long  time,  til  I  went  sloly  bac  to 
breakfast  at  ^^Le  Bon  Laboureur,"  in  the  midst  of  pottery  and 
fotografs  and  flowers.  Then  I  very  nearly  rushed  bac  down 
the  avenue  again,  at  the  nsk  of  missing  my  train,  to  make 
quite  sure  that  I  had  not  been  dreaming  all  the  morning,  and 
that  the  Chateau  de  Chenoneeaux  was  real. 

4«  CHAUMONT,  the  exchange  for  Chenoneeaux,  older 
than  it  by  400  yeara,  is  a  contrast  to  it  in  every  way.  Not 
possessing  its  singular  beauty,  not  snggestiv  of  magic  or 
wickedness,  tho  Cathenne's  cabalistic  signs  ar  to  be  seen  every- 
where, and  her  astrologer,  Ruggieri,  lived  and  worked  in  one 
of  those  round  towers.  Her  bed-curtains,  stripes  of  oliv-greeo 
velvet  and  faded  silk  embroldeiy, — her  'prie-Dieu,'  her  'livre 
d'heures/  her  candlestic,  and  many  other  relics,  hav  probably 
always  been  at  Chaumont ;  and  the  old  rooms,  rugged,  ancient, 
hung  with  Beauvais  tapestry,  and  floored  with  dark,  glazed 
tiles,  hav  been  aiTangcd  with  a  taste,  a  \Taisemblance,  which, 
to  my  mind,  surpasses  the  splendid  restoration  of  Chenoneeaux. 
Here  you  hav  not  the  reproduction  of  the  old,  but  the  old  it- 
self,— iiist^,  worn,  threadbare,  and  real.  Diane's  portrait 
smiles  fi'om  the  wall  qf  her  room.  She  does  not  look  as  if  she 
Imted  Chaumont ;  tho  any  one  who  loved  Chenoneeaux  must 
hav  found  it,  as  a  building,  a  somewhat  dismal  exchange.  As 
n  building  only ;  for  the  situation  of  Chaumont  is  magnificent. 
It  stands  hi  above  the  Loii*e,  with  its  village  about  its  feet,  and 
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from  a  distance  looks  truly  majestic  and  royal.  It  is  not  very 
easy  to  visit,  beingp  more  than  half-an-hour's  walk  from  the 
little  Onzain  Station,  on  the  line  between  Amboise  and  Blois. 
And  walk  you  must,  for  there  is  no  omnibus  or  conveyance  to 
take  you.  Perhaps  the  aftenioon  sun  is  blazing  down,  that 
June  day,  on  the  long  road  which  leads  to  the  Loire.  But  the 
poplai*s  giv  a  little  shade,  strait  and  tall  as  th^y  ar,  and  there 
is  a  pleasant  green  ix>adside  to  walk  on,  and  in  ponds  and 
marshy  places  belo  the  road,  intersected  by  lines  of  poplara  and 
willos,  the  fi*ogs  ar  croaking  deliciously.  The  sound  takes  one 
bac  to  a  certain  dear  avenue  in  Anjou,  and  makes  one  foi'get 
heat  and  dust,  and  the  uncertain  distance  of  Chaumont ;  makes 
one  even  forget  to  envy  the  men  and  women  in  blue  who  jog 
by,  di-awn  by  strong  white  horses,  and  look  a  little  curiously  at 
the  traveler  walking  alone.  Then  we  come  to  the  suspension- 
bridge  over  the  great,  wide,  slo-fl5ing  Loire.  There  is  Chau- 
mont at  last,  far  away,  hi  on  the  left  bank,  a  group  of  gi*ay 
towers  rising  out  of  trees,  hi  above  the  village  and  the  church 
spii'e.  It  looks  an  alarmingly  long  way  off  stil.  ^^D^fendu  de 
trotter :"  so  the  white  horses  with  th^ir  carts  go  stumping  and 
rumbling  on  over  the  wooden  bridge,  and  the  solitai-y  tourist 
foUoes  them.  It  takes  about  ten  minutes  to  cross  the  river 
here.  Then  the  road  goes  throu  the  village,  past  various  quaint 
old  buildings,  til  you  turn  into  the  shady  avenue  of  the  cha- 
teau, climbing  up,  up  into  the  park,  where  they  ar  making  hay, 
and  immense  cocs  stand  about  among  beds  of  i-oses  and  ger- 
aniums. Round  about  an  english  chateau  these  grass  slopes 
and  banks  would  be  kept  in  a  very  different  kind  of  order;  but 
we  hav  no  trim  lawns  here.  There  among  the  hay-cocs  you 
may  meet  a  sweet-faced  old  woman  who  stops  to  talk  to  you 
and  makes  two  discoveries  which  delit  her, — that  you  ar  eng- 
lish, and  traveling  alone.  And  perhaps  when  you  hav  seen  the 
ch&teau  and  its  wonders,  and  hav  lingered  as  long  as  you  can 
on  the  beautiful  terrace  above  the  Loire,  you  may  strol  down 
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throu  hay  and  1*0868  to  her  shady  lodge  by  the  gate,  and  drink 
milk  out  of  a  little  brown  pot,  and  talk  confidentially  to  her 
and  her  sturdy  old  husband.  And  if  she  has  loved  you  at  first 
sit,  you  may  find  some  sweet  pink  roses  waiting  for  you,  and 
she  may  run  out  int5  the  sunshine,  before  you  part,  and  fetch 
scented  geranium-leaves  for  you  td  take  home  t5  England.  An 
revoir,  dear  old  friends!  friends  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour! 
^^Nous  sommes  tr^s  vieux!''  she  says,  with  a  smile  and  a  si, 
and  her  husband  adds  that  th^y  hav  been  th^re  50  years  al- 
ready. Anyhow,  if  I  never  see  you  again,  you  ar  the  one 
sweet  human  touch  Which  endears  the  recollection  of  Chau- 
mont. 

5.  The  associations  of  AMBOISE  ar  as  varied  as  life  itself. 
It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  tragedies,  murders,  imprison- 
ments, from  the  days  of  its  founder  Csesar  to  the  present  time. 
Chlodwig  and  Alaric  met  th^re,  Louis  XI.  lived  th^re,  Charles 
VIII.,  most  attractiv  of  kings,  was  bom  and  died  there,  strik- 
ing his  head  against  the  lo  stone  lintel  of  a  doorway  which  has 
survived  him  400  years.  Here,  riding  up  the  broad  sloping 
road  in  the  ToUr  des  Minimes,  which  leads  from  the  town  belo 
to  the  top  of  the  castle,  Carl  V.  visited  Francois  I.,  who  also 
entei-tained  here  a  stil  more  distinguished  stranger.  Then 
came  horrors  enuf,  when  the  bodies  of  Huguenots  hung  in  r56 
from  the  balcony  overiooking  the  Loire ; — the  sti'ong  old  bars 
ar  there  stil.  After  those  days,  many  State  prisonera  pined 
away  their  days  in  Amboise,  and  perhaps  the  beauty  of  th^ir 
prison  did  not  make  captivity  less  hard  to  bear,— certainly  hot 
to  Abd-el-Eader  and  his  wild  Arabs.  But  now  the  grim  old 
chateau  seems  t5  hav  done  with  gloom  for  ever.  White  and 
gi'ay  and  stately  in  the  sunlit,  it  stands  hi  on  its  rocky  platform 
above  the  little  town,  which  is  itself  full  of  pictm*esque  roofs 
and  towers ;  houses  dating  f i-om  Louis  XII.  and  Francois  I.  ar 
to  be  found  in  every  street  of  these  towns  on  the  Loire.  Am- 
boise is  full  of  life  and  movement.     On   its  long  shady  road, 
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beside  the  river,  a  fair  is  held,  and  th^re  ar  ros  of  gay  booths, 
— flowers,  cutleiy,  china,  caps,  handkerchiefs,  a  lotteiy-wheel 
spinning  here  and  th^re,  wh6re,  if  you  ar  lucky,  you  may  win 
a  long  pink  stic  of  'sucre  de  pomme'  for  twopence ;  stiings  of 
horses  walking  throu ;  heaps  of  splendid  fruit  and  vegetables 
on  the  grass  under  the  trees ;  dark  grave  faces  ready  to  smile, 
eager  voices, — that  'air  gentil'  which,  in  such  a  scene  in  Eng- 
land, is  so  dismally  absent. 

6*  But  we  must  leave  the  fair,  with  all  its  small  attractions, 
and  go  up  throu  the  narro  white  streets,  and  by  a  *place*  with 
lo  trees,  and  so  up  a  steep  slope  with  long  grass  and  poppies, 
under  the  great  walls,  which  ar  all  tapestried  with  green  and 
wildflowers.  A  soit  of  tunnel  in  the  roc,  with  old  gateways, 
brings  you  up  into  tlie  greafrcourt  of  the  chAteau,  which  is  now 
a  most  enchanting  garden.  Trees,  grass,  a  wilderness  of  roses 
and  other  flowera,  cover  the  top  of  this  hi  platform.  On  one 
side  th^re  is  the  white  stone  building,  now  being  restored  to 
something  of  its  earlier  beauty, — all  which  remains  of  the 
great  castle ;  on  the  other  side,  garding  and  blessing  the  town, 
— the  castle  defends  it  toaids  the  Loire, — stands  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Hubert,  with  its  hi  delicate  spire  and  wonderful  cai-ving. 
But  the  vue  is  the  great  chaim  here,  in  this  garden  lifted  above 
the  world.  One  hardly  notices  the  dark,  crowded  roofs  of  the 
town,  but  looks  away  along  tlie  course  of  the  stately  Loire, 
with  its  bridges,  floiug  on  to  the  sea,  glittering  in  the  splendid 
sunshine,  between  tlie  brit  fields  and  smiling  slopes  of  Touraine. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  thOt  connected  with  this  cliAteau- 
garden  of  Amboise  is,  that  hei-e  lies  buried  Lionardo  da  Vinci, 
— cei*tainly  a  more  distinguished  guest  of  king  Fran9ois  than 
even  Carl  V.  One  wonders  whether  he  cared  much  for  be- 
ing here,  whether  he  found  much  inspiration  among  the  Tour- 
angeaux.  He  ceilainly  did  not  like  dying  here,  if  the  eyes  of 
his  bust,  which  stands  here  in  the  gaixlen,  hav  any  tnith  iu 
them ;  th^y  gaze  away  at  tiie  passing  river  with  a  fixed,  eternal 
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sadness.  The  count  of  Pans  has  been  restoring  the  ChAteaa 
d' Amboise  for  the  last  1 1  years,  and  it  is  not  nearly  finished. 
*'Pour  la  nation !"  th6y  say,— certainly  an  ungrateful  nation. 
Perhaps  the  works  wil  be  stopped,  now  that  the  master  may 
not  visit  them  any  more.  ^ 

7,  BLOIS  is,  perhaps,  the  most  historical  and  the  least 
pei*8onal  of  all  the  royal  castles  on  the  Loii-e,  and  has  the  unin- 
teresting fate  of  being  national  property.  In  its  great  days, 
800  yeai-8  ago,  the  history  of  Blois  was  the  history  of  France. 
One  can  not  connect  it  with  the  private  life  and  fancies  of  any 
particular  king  or  queen.  All  the  stately  procession,  bad  and 
good  alike  splendid,  walk  in  the  doistera  and  courts  of  Blois, 
and  thi-ou  its  richly-painted  rooms.  Charles  d'Orl^ans,  Louis 
XII.  and  Anne  of  Bi'^tagne;  Fr{Q]9ois  I«,  his  guests  and  his 
folloiug  kings ;  Catherine  de*  Medici,  whose  iX)oms  and  oratoiy 
ar  rather  tenibly  near  the  'oubliettes'  of  the  chftteau,  and  who 
died  here,  stiiic  with  hon'or  and  i-emorse  at  last  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  duke  of  Guise;  Henri  IV.,  Marie  de*  Medici,  Gaston 
d'Orl^ans,  Louis  XIV.,  Stanislas  Leczinski;  and,  in  later  days. 
Napoleon  and  Josephine,  Marie  Louise  and  her  son.  In  this 
centuiy,  the  chateau  has  been  a  ban*ac  and  a  powder  magazine ; 
but  in  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  restored,  and  now  those 
empty  ix>oms  and  galleries  echo  with  the  feet  of  tourists.  You 
walk  on  strips  of  matting  along  the  polished  floora,  and  look  at 
the  beautiful  coloi-s  of  wall  and  cieling,  and  refurnish  the  ix)om8 
in  your  mind  for  Henri  and  Catherine,  and  feel  as  if  you  wer 
not  in  the  home  of  kings  and  queens,  but  in  th^ir  very  magnifi- 
cent prison.  The  ChAteau  de  Blois  is  dead,  with  all  its  splen 
dor ;  but  it  is  worth  while,  in  the  gloing  heat  of  the  day,  to 
stand  under  Louis  XII.'s  I'ed  cloister,  and  look  at  the  lovely 
white  fa9ade  to  the  rit,  with  the  crowned  **F"  and  the  Sala- 
mander marking  eveiywhere  the  work  of  Fi*an9ois  le  Magnifique, 
and  the  open  staircase  tower  standing  lltly  foi'ward,  a  crowning 
feat  of  the  Renaissance,  almost  unmatched  in  Europe  for  grace 
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and  beauty.  Nobody  knos  the  names  of  the  architect,  builder, 
and  can'er  who  worked  on  that  north  wing  of  the  ChAteau  de 
Blois ;  but  thdy  wer  pi-obably  nativs  of  Blois, — the  same,  per- 
haps, who  built  Chamboi-d.  These  Toumngeaux  ar  very 
clever  people.  The  Chateau  de  Blois  stands  hi  above  the  town, 
looking  doWn  on  the  Loire,  and  on  all  the  naiTo  streets  of 
houses  which  go  winding  and  climbing  round  it.  The  town  has 
gi-eat  attractions — a  grand  old  church,  St.  Nicholas — and  many 
of  the  streets  and  lanes  ar  flits  of  steps,  sometimes  with  a 
flower-garden  or  a  clump  of  trees  in  the  middle  of  them.  There 
ar  curious  old  houses  in  these  streets,  which  Mr.  Joanne 
describes  as  "6troite8,  tortueuses,  escaq^^es,  d^seites."  Eveiy 
one  who  loves  an  old  french  town  knos  what  that  means,  what 
lovely  color  and  shado,  what  masses  of  flowers  in  dark  corners, 
what  busy  old  brown  women,  and  smiling  yung  girls,  and 
quaint  little  cropped  childi^en.  Twelv  o'cloc  strikes,  and  all 
the  bels  in  the  city  bi*eak  out  into  music  overhead,  some  hi, 
some  lo,  the  whole  air  ringing  with  them.  If  the  fascinations 
of  Blois  hav  kept  you  wandering  and  climbing  about  since 
half-past  et,  you  begin  to  be  hungiy,  and  find  your  way  bac 
to  the  hotel  as  fast  as. the  shop-windos  wil  let  you.  Mountains 
of  strawberries  on  this  early  day  in  June,  and  cr^me  de  St. 
Gervais  in  little  brown  pots,  with  vine-leaves  tied  over  them ! 
Is  not  this  cnuf  tp  cover  any  small  annoyances,  and  sweeten 
one's  temper  for  the  day? 

8.  Then  CHAMBORD,  the  last  of  the  gioup  of  five  chA- 
teaux, — the  lai*gest,  the  saddest,  the  loneliest,  once,  perhaps, 
the  most  magnificent.  You  drive  from  Blois  throu  a  cheerful 
countiy,  wide  and  open,  with  many-colored  fields  and  vine- 
yaixls  and  distant  woods.  Here  and  there  is  a  little  white 
stone  village,  or  a  fai-m  by  the  road-side,  and  everywhere  ar 
blue  figures  moving, — loading  hay-carts,  weeding  crops,  tend- 
ing animals.  But  with  the  park  of  Chamboi*d  all  this  life 
ceases ;  you  drive  along  a  broad  clearing  between  lo  dismal- 
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looking  woods,  the  remains  of  the  great  forest  which  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wagram,  to  whom  Napol^n  had  given  the  place,  cut 
down  50  years  ago.  It  is  a  very  long  road  throu  the  forest, 
perfectly  strait  and  stil ;  you  hav  g6ne  some  distance  before 
you  ar  aware  of  a  faint  vision  of  towers  and  pinnacles,  stil  far 
away,  closing  the  end  of  the  avenue.  At  last  you  come  to 
Chamboixl, — the  Versailles  of  Touraine.  Th^re  stands  the 
great  lonely  palace,  a  wonderful,  fantastic  mass  of  towers  and 
turrets  and  pinnacles,  soaring  gray  roofs,  hi  ornamented  win- 
dos,  and  amazing  chimney-pots,  all  fretted  and  carved  in  the 
wonderful  ways  of  the  Renaissance,  with  the  crowned  "F" 
and  the  Salamander  eveiywh^re.  Round  about  it,  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  wood,  stand  a  few  scattered  houses,  tw5  inns,  and 
a  church  on  a  small  rising  ground.  Here  you  ar  in  the  very 
nest  and  cradle  of  Legitimism.  The  whole  place,  including 
the  dark-eyed  ^gardien,'  with  his  air  of  melancholy  sweetness, 
seems  to  be  mdming  for  Henri  Cinq  and  the  old  line  of  kings ; 
for  til  his  death,  Chambord  could  feel,  forsaken  as  she  mlt  be, 
that  she  stil  belongccl  to  a  King  of  France.  Here  ar  kept  his 
old  toy8,-^a  park  of  artilleiy  given  him  when  he  was  six  years 
old ;  and  here  ar  gifts  from  Legitimists  of  all  ranks,  tapestry 
from  great  ladies,  ironwork  from  a  locsmitli  of  Blois.  The 
most  remarkable  things  about  Chambord  ar  its  enoimous  size, 
440  rooms,  and  the  gi'eat  double  spiral  staircase.  Th^re  ar  13 
great  staircases,  but  this  is  the  chief  of  them.  It  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  building,  and  on  eveiy  story  you  can  step  out  on 
four  great  rooms.  One  of  these  rooms  was  formerly  a  theatre, 
wh^re  *M.  de  Pourceaugnac*  and  *Le  Bourgeois  Gentiihomme' 
wer  acted  for  the  first  time  before  Louis  XIV.  The  staircase 
ends  in  a  lofty  lantern,  the  hlest  part  of  the  building;  and  if 
you  climb  so  hi,  you  ar  rewarded  by  a  curious  vue  of  roofs, 
tun-ets,  chimney-pots,  and  forest.  Franyois  I.  lived  much  at 
Chambord  during  his  last  years,  and  entertained  Carl  V.  witl* 
hunting-parties.     Of  folloing  Kings,  it  was  Louis  XIV.  wh6 
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came  here  most,  caring  more  for  a  palace  than  a  castle.  Then 
it  was  the  refuge  of  old  Stanislas  of  Poland,  with  his  funny  red 
face,  the  father  of  poor  Queen  Marie  Leczinska.  One  of  the 
charming  things  at  Chambord  is  her  picture  by  Vanloo ;  a  pretty, 
happy,  smiling  face,  with  sweet  brown  eyes.  There  ar  a  gi'eat 
many  interesting  pictures  at  Chambord,  Bourbon  family  por- 
traits, belonging  now,  I  suppose,  to  the  duke  of  Parma. 
Among  them  th^re  is  a  clever,  good-humored,  sensible,  plain 
woman,  Mrs.  de  Mainteuon.  I  looked  at  her  with  the  strangest 
conviction  of  knoing  her  perfectly,  and  then  remembered  buy- 
ing fotografs  in  a  shop  at  Blois  that  morning  from  a  good  lady 
who  was  the  very  image  of  her.  The  glory  of  these  old  houses 
is  probably  past  for  ever,  but  the  fate  of  Chambord  seems  the 
saddest  of  all.  Chenouceaux  and  Chaumont  belong  to  rich 
l)eople  who  restore  and  admire  and  pet  them.  Blois  is  a  'mon- 
ument historique.'  Amboise  sees  her  oner  banished,  but  is  not 
without  hope  for  the  future.  Only  poor  Chamboi-d  seems  alone 
in  the  world,  as  she  sits  in  the  middle  of  her  dwarfed  woods, 
all  her  fantastic  splendor  forgotten  and  foreaken.  Yet  perhaps 
in  her  old  Legitimist  pride  she  would  rather  belong  to  an  Italian 
prince,  her  Henri's  nefew,  than  t5  any  Frenchman  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  In  some  ^French  hearts  this  kind  of  loyalty  is  a  pas- 
sion, and  the  atmosfere  of  Chambord  helps  one  to  underatand 
it. 

1  From  "The  Spectator"  (abridged)  24  and  81  July,  1886. 
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!•     During  oar  stay  at  San   Sebastian,   my  husband  kept 
chanting  to  himself,  with  a  rather  irritating  iteration, — 
'*OhI  for  a  blast  on  that  dread  honiy 

On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne, 

That  t5  King  Charles  did  c5me, 

When  Roland  braye  and  Olivier, 

And  every  paladin  and  peer, 

On  Roncesvalles  died.'' 
I  never  could  quite  understand  to  what  dread  horn  it  was  that 
Sir  Walter  here  referred.  I  suppose  he  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Carl's  reargard  could  hav  made  their  blast  of  distress 
heard  from  Roncevaux  as  far  as  Fontarabia,  a  distance  cer- 
tainly not  provided  with  effectiv  reflectors  of  sound  at  fixed 
inteivals  for  the  whole  way.  But  whether  Carl  really  heard 
the  horn  of  the  heroic  Roland  all  the  way  from  Roncevaux  to 
Fontarabia  or  not,  Henry  had  that  hoi*n's  blast  on  his  brain, 
and  I  frequently  heard  him  i-eferring  to  it  in  the  watches  of  the 
nit.  He  was  terribly  annoyed  at  missing  Fontarabia  on  the 
way  to  San  Sebastian ;  we  had  paid  extra  to  go  round  by  the 
old  place,  but  the  post-boy  shammed  unconsciousness  of  the 
engagement,  and  availing  himself  of  our  ignorance  of  the  rit 
turn,  took  us  strait  to  San  Sebastian,  replying  to  our  remarks 
and  remonstrances, — '-Est-ce-que  nous  allons  par  ici  k  Fonta- 
rabia?"— '*Nous  avons  pay6  dix  francs  d'avautage  pour  aller 
par  Fontarabia,"  with  a  lofty  wave  of  the  hand,  and  a  *'Par- 
faitement.  Monsieur,"  or  a  pretended  indication  of  wh^re 
Fontarabia  was  situated.  Of  coui'se,  this  was  only  the  way  to 
make  a  fixed  idea  more  haunting,  and  the  deception  practised 
made  Ileury,  I  am  soriy  to  say,  suspicious  of  a  general  con- 
spiracy among  the  Basques  to  hide  Fontarabia  from  english 
eyes.  He  imagined,  I  believe,  that  th^y  would  fall  upon  our 
rear  as  they  did  on  Carl's,  and  cut  us  off  before  we  got  to 
Fontarabia,  so  anxiously  did  he  peer  out  behind  the  carriage, 
as  wel  as  before,  as  we  drove  along ;  but  nothing  worse  than  a 
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heavy  shower  of  rain  foll6ed  us,  glooming  heavily  over  the 

sommit  of  Jai^quivel,  the  mountain  which  looks  down  upon 

Fontarabia,  as  we  arrived.     And  we  wer  indeed   **beaueoup 

frapp^s"   with    FONTARABIA.      The  mediaeval  little  town 

stands  massed  together  on  a  steep  conical  hil  by  the  mouth  of 

the  Bidassoa, — palace*   castle,  cathedral,  all  blended  into   a 

frowning  group  of  snUen,  formidable  grandeur ;  the  little  town 

beneath  it  huddles  close  under  those  mity  walls,  while  the 

broad  sands,  and  a  great  sea,  broken  by  a   few  bare,  pointed 

rocs,  and  a  lovely    Pyr^n^an  vue,   ar  commanded  from  Carl 

V.'s  palace-roof.  -  The  loer  towa  is  given  up  to  fishermen,  who 

ar  the  only  activ  population  of  Fontarabia  now.     Carl  V.'s 

palace  and  castle  ar  for  sale, — and  any  one  who  would  buy 

them  would  certainly  hav  a  most  dismal  and  picturesque  abode, 

with  walls  8  yards  thic,  spacious  dungeons   for  rooms,  and  a 

glorious  terrace-roof  to  make  up  for  the  darkness  underneath. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Shelley's  cheerful  anticipation  of 

the  ruin  of  Venice,  the  one  in  which  he  dwels  so  pleasantly  on 

the  coming  time, — 

"When  the  sea-mew 

Flies  as  5nce  before  he  flew 

Cer  thine  lies  dei>opuIate, 

And  all  is  in  its  ancient  state. 

Save  whdre  many  a  palaoe^gate 

Topples  o'er  the  abandoned  sea 

As  the  tides  change  sullenly." 
Fontarabia  could  hardly  be  better  described.  Its  .vast,  bullet- 
riddled  walls  ar  moldering  away,  and  when  the  fishermen  hav 
drawn  up  th^ir  fleet  of  boats  on  the  shore,  as  th^y  had  when 
we  wer  there,  the  sea-mew  flies  over  deserted  ilands  and  great 
gloomy  houses,  from  which  the  carved  arms  and  iron  balconies 
ar  sloly  dropping  away,  and  over  tides  which,  on  that  lowering 
day  at  least,  certainly  changed  most  sullenly.  There  was  no 
guide  to  d5  the  honors  of  the  place.  A  company  of  little  boys, 
with  but  a  few  words  of  French  to  share  among  them  as  th^ir 
6nly  f)toc-in-trade,  did  the  honors  for  us  of  the  cathedral  and 
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the  great  castle.  An  older  boy  opened  the  spacioos  sacristy 
of  the  cathedral,  a  great  room  opening  on  the  sea,  crowded 
with  old  pictures  and  carved  apostles,  and  mity  chests  of 
drawers,  in  which  gorgeous  chasubles  wer  carefully  hidden; 
and  finally,  a  man  appeared  to  charge  us  for  our  ascent  into 
the  castle.  But  the  only  blast  of  any  horn  which  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  '*on  Foutarabian  echoes  borne"  was  the 
penny  trumpet  of  a  Spanish  infant,  in  those  grim  defiles  which 
pass  for  streets.  • 

2.  We  wer  really  approaching  the  main  range  of  the  mount- 
ains when  we  reached  PAU,  which  is  to  the  Pyr^n^  what 
Bern  is  t5  the  Alps,  the  land  of  promis  from  which  you  survey 
in  all  its  beauty  the  great  northern  chain.  Was  it  Richelieu 
or  was  it  Guizot  who  said,  after  concluding  a  Franco-Spanish 
marriage  contract,  **I1  n'y  a  pas  de  Pyr^n^es"?  Whoever  it 
was,  the  ^mot'  rang  in  our  ears  throudut  <5hr  journey,  su^est- 
ing  repeated  contrasts  between  the  magnificent  self-wil  of 
french  statesmanship,  and  the  great  natural  facts  which  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  think  away  than  to  get  rid  of.  But  Pau  is  the 
last  place  wh^re  one  would  wish  to  think  ^way  the  Pyr^n^es. 
The  teiTace  at  Pau  may  wel  vie  in  charm  even  with  the  terrace 
at  Bern,  tho  it  cannot  rival  it  in  grandeur.  One  usually  for- 
gets that  Pau  is  rather  south  than  north  of  Florence,  so  that 
the  \^e  of  the  Pyr^n^es  from  Pau  is  the  vue,  not  of  a  range 
like  the  Alps,  dividing  the  North  of  Europe  from  the  South, 
but  of  a  range  planted  in  the  fairest  region  of  Europe,  where 
the  sun  givs  to  everything  a  glo  and  a  splendor  and  a  mellonesB 
of  which  Switzerland  knoes  nothing.  Bern,  picturesque  as  it 
is,  lies  huddled  together,  as  if  the  houses  needed  to  keep  each 
other  warm  in  the  long  winter.  Pau  is  brit  and  spacious,  and 
has  all  that  air  of  basking  gladly  in  the  warm  lit,  which  consti- 
tutes to  dur  anxious  Northern  temperaments  half  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  South.  The  ripening  fields  of  Indian  com  dye  the 
wide  landscape  with  the  richest  colors ;   Just  opposit  the  great 
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teiTEce,  the  undulating  vineyards  of  the  green  Jurah9on  hilfl 
make  a  beautiful  foreground ;  while  the  wide  stretch  of  deep 
blue  mountains  from  the  cloven  peak  of  the  Pic  du  Midi 
d'Ossau  on  the  west  to  the  square  ridge  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  de 
Bigorre  on  the  east,  fils  you  with  longing  to  reach  that  enchant- 
ed-looking  horizon  of  amethyst  and  sapfire-colored  air.  Chest- 
nuts and  poplars  not  Only  marking  the  course  of  the  Gave  de 
Pau  belo  you,  but,  grouped  all  over  the  rich  landscape,  giv  it 
every  variety  of  shade;  and  the  stately  castle  of  Henri  IV., 
towering  behind  you  on  the  rit,  with  its  steep  lawn  and  maito 
of  blazing  salvias,  gave  a  fine  finish  to  the  brit  landscape,  and 
reminded  us  that  we  wer  in  the  old  kingdom  of  Navarre,  ^^  long 
a  debatable  land  between  France  and  Spain. ^^ 

3.  If  Pau  is  the  foretaste,  LOURDES,  the  goal  of  the  pil- 
grims, is  the  first  true  taste  of  Pyr^n^en  scenery.  As  we 
reached  the  station,  a  long  procession  of  pilgrims  became  visible 
approaching  the  church  built  over  the  grotto  of  the  Virgin,  and 
for  more  than  half  an  hour  afterwards  this  procession  was  stil 
winding  on  beside  the  rapid  river  up  to  the  broad  pavement 
where  the  pilgrims  kneel  and  pray.  The  scene  was  a  very 
striking  one.  To  the  south,  the  great  peak  of  the  Pic  du  Midi 
de  Viscos,  as  it  is  called,  which  towers  up  above  Argel^s,  and 
one  or  two  glacier-sprinkled  n^bors,  wer  shining  in  the  burning 
sun.  On  the  east,  the  grim  castle  of  Lourdes,  on  its  perpen- 
dicular roc,  the  most  unassailable  of  fortresses  before  the  dis- 
covery of  artillery, — the  Black  Prince's  captains  held  it  for 
months  against  a  large  f rench  army, — completely  dominates  the 
dirty  little  town.  To  the  west,  stand  the  church  and  grotto  of 
the  Virgin,  close  by  the  rapid  Gave,  into  which,  in  the  middle 
of  the  little  town,  a  large  tributary  is  poured  from  the  valley  of 
Argel^s.  Thus  the  lit  and  beautiful  modern  church  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  grim  castle  of  the  feudal  ages,  each  skiri^d  by 
the  river,  directly  front  each  other ;  while  rugged  mountains 
rise  over  both,  themselvs  surmounted   by  a  stil  grander  chain 
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on  the  southern  horizon.  But  at  Lourdes  for  a  time  one  for^ 
got  the  mountains, — one  cannot  forget  for  an  instant  that 
frowning  castle  which,  even  in  this  century,  has  had  an  Eng- 
lish prisoner.  Lord  Elgin  having  been  shut  up  th^re  by  Bona- 
parte,— in  the  multitude  of  the  pilgrims.*^  On  the  whole,  we 
liked  the  faces  of  the  women-devotees  much.  Th6y  wer  pure, 
and  sweet,  and  earnest,  but  the  men,  I  thdt,  often  looked  more 
crafty  than  pious.  The  whole  thing  had  in  it  too  much  of  the 
whirl  and  excitement  of  a  watering-place.  These  devotees 
themselvs  could  hardly  pray,  I  should  think,  amidst  such 
feverish  surroundings,  amidst  the  hum,  and  glare,  and  busy 
feet,  and  eager  externality,  and  vivid  ripple  of  expectation,  of 
that  strange  scene.  One  was  glad  to  look  up  at  the  mountains 
in  th^ir  solemn  rest. 

4.  Amid  this  dismal  autumn  rain,  it  is  hard  to  realise  the 
sunny  lovliness  of  the  valley  of  Argdez^  wh^re  the  two  wild 
forks  of  the  Gave  de  Pau,  the  one  descending  from  the  glaciers 
of  the  Vignemale,  the  otl)^r  from  the  glaciers  of  the  Cirque  de 
Gavamie,  unite,  and  the  widening  valley  enjoys  at  once  the 
shelter  of  the  great  mountains, — the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Yiscos,  as 
it  is  called,  standing  out  like  a  northern  sentinel  of  the  hier 
range,  2  or  3  miles  above  Argel^z, — and  also  the  southern  air 
and  southern  sunshine  shut  out  by  the  towering  ranges  above. 
Lord  Houghton,  in  the  picturesque  little  poem  on  the  tragic  fate 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patteson,  who  wer  drowned  in  the  Lac  de 
Gaube,  under  the  Vignemale,  within  a  month  of  thSir  marrif^e, 
jiearly  50  years  ago,  touches  off  Argel^z  very  vividly,  and 
describes  diir  route  too : — 

"Th^  loiter  not  whfire  Argelez, 
The  chestnut^rested  plain. 
Unfolds  its  robe  of  green  and  gold, 
Its  pasture,  grape,  and  grain ; 
But  on  and  up  whdre  Nature's  heart 
Beats  strong  amid  the  hils, 
Th^y  pause,  contented  with  the  wealth 
That  either  bosom  fils.^ 
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Chestnut-crested,  Argel^z  certainly  is,  but  also  poplar-peopled. 
The  poplar,  France's  favorit  tree,  is  nowhere  more  luxuriant 
than  in  the  loer  valley  of  the  Pyi'6n6es,  sharing  the  vineyards 
with  the  maple,  grouped  around  the  cottages,  mai*king  the 
courses  of  the  rivers,  and  often  turning  the  approaches  to  the 
little  towns  and  hamlets  into  shady  and  pleasant  boulevards. 
Only  in  the  fields  of  Indian  maize  the  poplars  ar  carefully 
cleared  away.  However,  in  spite  of  its  exquisit  beauty,  "we 
loitered  not"  at  Ai^el^z,  but  hastened  **on  and  up  wh^re  Na- 
ture's heart  beats  strong  amid  the  hils,"  and  first,  up  the  west- 
em  fork  of  the  Gave  de  Pan,  as  far  as  Cauterets,  the  road 
being  engineered  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  at  a  giddy  hit 
abSve  the  dark  ravine,  the  stream  beneath  every  now  and  then 
flashing  into  the  rapids  which  Tennyson  found,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  voice,  so  full  of  memories,  when  he  revisited  them, 
after  two  and  thirty  years'  absence : — 

"All  along  the  valley,  stream  that  flasheth  white, 
Deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepening  of  the  nit; 
All  along  the  valley,  whSre  thy  watera  flo, 
I  waik'd  with  one  1 15ved  tw5-and-thirty  yean  ago; 
All  along  the  valley,  while  I  walk'd  td-day, 
The  tw5-and-thirty  years  wer  a  miat  that  rolls  away; 
For  all  along  the  valley,  doWn  thy  rocky  bed. 
Thy  living  voice  t5  me  was  as  the  voice  of  the  dead ; 
And  all  along  the  valley,  by  roc,  and  cave,  and  tree, 
The  voice  of  the  dead  was  as  a  living  voice  t5  me.'' 
We  had  no  such  memories,  but  it  added  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  journey  to  think  of  the  immoital  friendship  which  wil 
be  memorable  for  ever  to  all  who  can  read  the  english  tung, 
and  of  the  sudden  flashes  of  recollection  in  which  it  was  renew- 
ed, in  the  white  foam  and  uproar  of  the  torrent,  after  the  story 
of  it  had  long  been  amongst  the  greatest  of  our  english  posses- 
sions.    Our  driver's  chief  object  of  interest,  however,  was  nat- 
urally very  different,  and  was  reached  just  as  we  passed  fairly 
iiito  the  valley  of  Cauterets,  a  little  beyond  Pierrefitte,  and 
saw,  as  we  th6U  two  lumbering  birds  swoop  down  into  the 
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valley  from  the  mountain.  The  postboy  was  all  elation,  and 
explained  to  us  that  th^y  wer  big  baskets,  containing  50  pounds 
w^t  each,  and  that  th6y  wer  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  mountain  works  of  an  English  lead  and  copper 
company,  and  the  village  whence  th^y  get  th^ir  provision,  and 
to  which  thSy  transmit  in  this  way  th^ir  ore.  The  baskets  slid 
down  along  wires,  which  we  could  only  just  discern,  and  wer 
hoisted  again  by  a  wire  attached.  We  did  not  loiter  at  Caute- 
rets  even  so  long  as  at  Argel^z,  but  started  off  again  at  once, 
J  riding  a  stout  little  'Anesse,'  who  was,  as  our  guide  assured 
us,  with  a  mild  humor  of  his  on,  "dans  la  fleur  de  son  Age,*' 
and  Henry  trudging  by  my  side,  "on  and  up  where  Nature's 
heart  beat  strong  amid  the  hils,"  and  where,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
poor  Henry's  heart  very  soon  began  to  beat,  if  not  strong,  at 
least  uncommonly  fast.  The  climb  to  the  Lac  de  Gaube  is 
2,600  feet,  and  to  a  man  without  very  sound  lungs  is  exhaust- 
ing. In  spite  of  three  rests  upon  my  'Anesse,' — rests  t5  him, 
but  not  to  her,  for  her  poor  little  hind  legs  "gave"  alarmingly 
beneath  his  w^t  in  descending, — he  was  quite  il  at  nit  with 
the  exertion.  A  Frenchman  and  his  wife,  whom  we  triumfautly 
passed  on  the  way,  and  who  did  not  even  attempt  to  reach  the 
Lac  de  Gaube,  divided  th^ir  donkey  between  them  on  less 
equitable  principles,  she  taking  almost  all  the  fag, — and  gasp- 
ing after  him  with  white  face, — and  he,  unconcernedly  enuf, 
almost  all  the  riding.  I  am  rather  against  "women's  rits"  in 
England,  but  in  France  I  really  do  think  they  bear  so  much 
more  of  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  that  they  mit  just  as 
wel  hav  the  power  too.  We  toiled  on,  past  gleaming  water- 
falls, past  the  Pont  d'Espagne^  where  the  branch  path  to  Spain 
diverges,  and  where  the  torrent  rushing  down  from  the  Lac  de 
Gaube  unites  with  that  which  comes  from  the  valley  of  Marca- 
dou  in  Spain,  in  a  tumultuous  fall,  then  throu  steep,  desolate 
pine-woods,  til  we  came  suddenly  on  the  wild  green  tarn  at  me 
foot  of  the  Vignemale,  fed   by  a  waterfall  from  its  glaciers. 
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This  is  said  to  be,  if  not  the  largest  lake  in  the  Pyr^n^es,  at 
least  amovg  the  largest,  tho  the  whole  circuit  of  it  is  only  2J 
Miles.  '1  he  cold  mists  had  been  foUoing  us  all  the  way,  and 
arrived  soon  after  us,  so  we  saw  the  little  lake  perfectly  for 
only  about  5  minutes.  Then  in  rushed  a  blast  of  what  our 
guide  called  "brouillard  sec,"  and  dry  enuf  it  was,  tho  veiy 
cold,  and  whirled  about  the  little  tarn,  now  falling  over  the 
glaciers  of  the  grand  Vignemale,  now  crossing  over  to  diir  side 
and  resting  over  the  little  '* restaurant"  by  which  the  loneliness 
of  the  lake  is  spoiled,  or  settling  down  uix)n  the  rudely  bescrib- 
bled  monument  to  poor  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Patteson. 

5.  Of  all  the  lovely  spots  in  the  Pyr^n^es,  SAINT-SAU- 
VEUR,  to  which  we  drove  from  Cauterets,  is,  I  think,  the 
most  lovely.  It  is  a  hamlet  teiTaced  on  the  side  of*  the  mount- 
tain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ra\ine  which  leads  up  to  Gavaniie, 
while  the  valley  of  Luz,  and  that  up  which  you  drive  to  Barege, 
is  spread  at  your  feet.  Thus  you  hav  the  double  enjoyment  of  a 
mountain-side,  a  ra^ine  beneath  you,  and  a  fair  valley  in  the 
mid-distance.  The  Gave,  spanned  by  a  beautiful  bridge,  which 
is  one  of  the  many  gifts  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  to  the 
*Haute8  Pyi-^n^es,' — where  the  people  ar  stil  Imperialist  almost 
t6  a  man, — inns  in  its  deep  gorge,  200  feet  under  you ;  on  a 
beautiful  sholder  of  the  opposit  mountain  stands,  just  over 
Luz,  a  quaint  little  .village  church,  looking  up  t6ards  Barege, 
and  a  poplared  avenue  ascending  from  the  little  town  of  Luz 
connects  it  with  the  ^illage  and  baths  of  Saint-Sauveur.  The 
costume  of  the  women,  who  wear  white,  blue,  or  red  hoods, 
gi-acefully  br6t  together  under  the  chin,  is  most  picturesque ; 
and  to  watch  the  little  processions  of  peasants — the  men  in 
blue  'berets,'  and  the  women  in  th^ir  hoods — folloing  the  reli- 
gious bannei-s  which  the  priests  carry  along  the  steep  banks  of 
the  stream,  is  a  perfect  gallery  of  living  pictures.  Never  did 
we  meet  any  peasanti-y  so  lively. 

6«     And,  then,  what  is  th^re  in  the  Pyr^n^es,  or  indeed  in 
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the  Alps,  to  Burpasfl  the  CIRQUE  DE  GAVARNIE?  Throu 
gorge  after  gorge, — one  of  them  called  the  Grand  Chaos,  for 
the  desolateness  of  its  ruined  rocs, — you  drive  to  what  looks 
like  the  gates  of  some  mity  amfitheati*e, — the  outer  walls  5,000 
ft.  in  hit,  on  whose  vast  shelvs  of  roc,  as  some  lines  I  remem- 
ber, put  it,  hosts  of  superhuman  beings  mit  stand  to  witness 
some  final  tragedy  of  human  life.  Ledge  beyond  ledge  of  mount- 
ain, hollded  out  in  monster  semi-cii'cles,  each  sprinkled  liberally 
with  glaciers,  and  each  shelf  supported  on  gigantic  walls  scored 
all  down  with  the  blac  lines  made  by  dnpping  water,  while 
over  the  loest  of  them,  1,200  ft.  in  hit,  a  lovely  cascade  leaps 
on  to  the  green  stage, — one  is  never  weary  of  gazing  at  this 
stupendous  scene,  at  once  so  like  the  achievements  of  elaborate 
ai-t,  and  so  far  beyond  the  greatest  powei-s  of  man.  Who 
was  it  wrote  those  lines  beginning,  *'Cuit  beyond  curv  of 
mountain  terrace  wild  ?"  They  certainly  must  hav  been  written 
after  seeing  some  scene  like  this, — perhaps  the  Fer-i-Cheval  at 
Sixt,  in  Switzerland,  tho  even  that  seems  to  me  nothing  beside 
the  Cirque  of  Gavarnie.  All  words  ar  impotent  in  such  a  scene 
as  this,  but  whoever  wrote  the  lines  mentioned  must,  I  think, 
hav  seen  either  Gavarnie  or  a  cirque  as  gi*and : — 

<'Cnrv  beyond  curr  of  mountain  terrace  wUd, 

Tier  above  tter  of  solitary  suo, 
I  manel  at  these  mlty  platforms  piled 

As  tho  for  witnesses  of  some  great  wo. 
T5  this  green  stage  the  glaciers  sloly  creep, 

And  dwindle  with  the  centuries  of  sun; 
T5  this  green  stage  the  eager  cataracts  leap. 

Exulting  in  a  life  so  late  beg^n. 
Glad  of  the  c'arth.  the  river  bounds  along, 

The  pine-trees  shoot,  the  mosses  clothe  tae  roc 
"^s  it  for  this  the  hosts  celestial  throng? 

That  unseen  myriads  td  those  platforms  flocf 
T5  see  the  centuries  of  cold  despair, 

Bursting  at  length  in  buoyant  gladness  th^rel^ 

No  doubt  that  it  is  a  little  stilted,  tho  it  i*ecui*s  so  to  my  mind ; 
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but  only  a  true  poet  could  help  being  a  little  stilted,  in  trying 
to  describe  such  a  scene  as  the  Cirque  of  Gavamie. 

7.  The  change  froip  Saint-Sauveur  to  Bagneres  de 
BIGORRE  is  a  plunge  from  perfect  peace  into  the  gay  world, 
even  at  the  end  of  September  when  the  season  is  quite  over. 
Bigorre  disappointed  us  a  little.  Miss  Thackeray  has  made  the 
most  of  the  Adour  and  its  ilands,  and  perhaps  we  did  not  make 
the  most  of  it.  'Geoffry  Smith'  went  to  the  top  of  the  Bedat 
before  breakfast,  and  found  not  only  ^^opal  moraing  Hts,  with 
refractions  of  loveliest  color  painting  the  hils  and  brooks,  the 
water-plants,  the  fields  where  the  women  wer  working  already, 
and  the  slippery  mountain-sides,  whSre  the  pine-trees  grew  and 
the  floes  and  goats,  with  th^ir  tinkling  bels,  wer  grazing,"  but 
found  his  Undine,  too,  sitting  on  a  roc  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  with  reeds  and  water-leaves  in  her  hair.  Now,  early 
rising  is  not  my  forte,  and  we  did  not  see  Bagneres  de  Bigorre 
as  that  ^^fair  early  riser"  saw  it.  To  us,  it  seemed  hardly  more 
beautiful  than  a  more  fashionable  Malvern  transplanted  to  the 
side  of  a  river  in  the  south.  The  great  mountains  ar  quite 
distant.  The  avenues  in  the  n^borhood  'ar  a  little  formal  and 
desolate,  leading  to  nowhere  in  particular,  but  just  dabbed 
down  on  a  bare  hil-side,  like  a  ready-made  dol's  avenue  on  a 
green-baize  cloth,  without,  apparently,  any  final  cause.  Our 
little  'table-d'hOte'  room  was  festooned  with  artificial  flowers. 
The  bazar  was  extensiv  and  tawdry;  and  we  wer  I'ather 
haunted  by  old  ladies  who  wer  always  eating,  and  who  talked 
in  a  deep  bass  voice ;  and  altogether  thfire  was  an  air  of  inferior 
fashion  about  Bigorre  which  recalled  Lord  Alfred  Vargrave  and 
Lord  Lytton's  "Lucile."  But  perhaps  I  am  prejudiced.  We 
had  one  lovely  drive ;  and  one  walk  in  which  an  angel  of  an 
old  woman  who  abode  at  Gerde,  seeing  I  was  tired,  insisted 
on  mounting  me  on  a  donkey  with  a  sac  for  a  saddle  and  a 
foi'eloc  for  the  only  bridle,  by  which  bridle  she  herself  led  the 
creature ;  and  whd  afterwards  fed  me  plentifully  with  peaches* 
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If  ever  th^re  ^ras  a  good  woman,  it  was  that  benevolent  old 
Samaritan  of  Gerde.  But  take  it  as  a  whole,  Bagn^res  de 
Bigorre  reminded  me  more  of  that  foppish,  and  dreary  *'Lucile," 
than  of  Miss  Thackeray's  lovely  picture.  No  doubt,  liie  fault 
was  mine. 

8.  However,  we  wer  glad  at  heart  when  we  found  ourselvs 
in  the  caniage,  climbing  the  mountains  on  6^r  way  to  Luchon. 
We  took  the  road  which,  as  Miss  Thackeray  says,  "goes  burst- 
ing over  the  great  Col  d' A  spin,  whence  you  may  see  the  world, 
like  a  sea,  tossing  and  heaving  at  your  feet,  and  trembling 
with  the  llts  upon  a  thousand  hils."  And  a  wonderful  way  it 
is.  When  you  leave  Paillole^  you  pass  just  by  the  source  of 
the  Adour, — the  cradle  of  the  river  which  we  had  seen  breast- 
ing the  terrible  Atlantic  breakers  belo  Bayonne ;  and  then  the 
pass  winds  into  a  thic  and  fragrant  pine-wood.  As  you  emerge 
fVom  the  pine-wood,  you  see,  looking  bac,  first  the  Pic 
d'Arbizon,  and  then  the  grand  and  almost  turretted  top  of  the 
Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre,  in  the  near  distance,  seemingly  gazing 
after  you  with  a  gi*im  and  threatening  air  which  makes  you 
almost  nervous  at  turning  your  bac  upon  them.  It  was  a 
lovely  late  September  noon, — and  yet  I  had  some  of  the  feeling 
which  Wordswoith  describes  as  haunting  him  in  his  starlit  ro  qn 
Esthwaite  Water,  when, — 

"Behind  the  craggy  Bteep  til  then 

The  horizon's  bound,  a  huge  peak,  blac  and  huge, 

As  if  with  voluntary  power  instinct 

Upreared  its  bead.    I  struc,  and  struc  again, 

And  grOing  stil  in  stature  the  grim  shape 

Towered  up  between  me  and  the  stars,  and  stU, 

For  so  it  seemed,  with  purposes  of  ito  On, 

And  measured  motion  like  a  living  thing. 

Strode  after  me." 
But  this  haunting  feeling  produced  by  the  presence  of  one  or 
two  grand  summits  suddenly  appearing,  and  seeming  to  foUo 
you  about,  was  soon  removed  by,  the  magic  springing  open  of 
the  landscape,  as  if  some  secret  spring  had  been  touched,  into 
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one  of  the  most  marvellously  lovely  scenes  I  ever  beheld.  A 
smgle  step,  and  th^re  before  us  lay  ridge  upon  ridge  of  distant 
mountain-chains,  all  bathed  in  that  deep  rich  blue  which  one 
associates  more  with  southern  oceans  than  southern  skies,  some 
crowned,  some  covered,  with  glaciers,  some  concentrating  th^ir 
essence,  as  it  wer,  in  one  or  two  bare  and  jagged  peaks,  some 
rippling  away  in  undulating  lines  like  a  reef  beneath  a  tropical 
sea.  At  dur  feet  lay  the  basin  in  which  Aspin  and  Arreau  lie, 
so  deep  beneath  that  you  seemed  t6  be  able  to  thro  a  stone  to 
the  vei-y  bottom,  down  the  side  of  which  the  mountain-road,  in 
some  of  the  longest  and  sharpest  zigzags  I  ever  saw,  carefully 
threaded  its  way.  A  very  pretty  girl,  who  was  shepherding 
some  sheep  on  the  mountain-side,  with  two  little  brothers  and  a 
favorit  dog,  came  to  entertain  us  while  we  lingered,  and  pre- 
sent us  with  mountain  bouquets,  chattering  all  the  time  in 
excellent  and  intelligible  French  of  the  different  mountains 
before  us.  Th^re  was  the  Val  d'Aure  and  Val  de  Luron,  be- 
neath us ;  and  far  beyond,  the  Pic  de  la  Fez,  and  the  Pic  de 
Clarib^de,  and  the  Crabioules — those  glaciered  hits  which  tower 
above  the  many  cataracts  of  the  Val  du  Lys — and  the  great 
Maladetta  itself  with  its  mity  snos,  and  all  the  mountains  of 
Venasque,  and  a  hundred  more,  stretching  away  in  great  ridges 
of  turquoise,  east  and  west.  How  reluctant  we  wer  to  leave  I 
Our  ^voiturier'  became  impatient  at  last,  and  began  to  drive 
sldly  off,  and  one  of  dhr  little  attendants,  pointing  at  him, 
said,  '^II  vent  s'en  aller."  So  we  wer  soon  trotting  down  the 
steep  inclines, — a  descent,  during  which  one  of  the  horses,  being 
yung  and  restless,  and  the  other  not  very  sure-footed,  I  was 
plunged  in  deep  anxiety, — toards  the  beautiful  town  of  Arreau. 
The  next  day's  journey,  over  the  Col  de  Peyresourde,  was 
beautiful  enuf,  tho  not  like  that  over  the  Col  d' Aspin.  It  took 
us  beside  one  or  tw6  very  old  towers,  built,  it  was  said,  in  the 
old  days  by  the  english  [  1  ]'^  dukes  of  Bourdeaux  to  resist  the 
Spanish  incursions, — beside  sunny  banks  where  hosts  of  lizards 
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wer  darting  in  and  out,  and  great  thistle-flowers,  as  large,  and 
brit,  and  hard  as  sunflowers  cast  in  burnished  metal,  gemmed 
the  bank, — beside  chestnuts  and  olivs  and  beeches,  and  the 
mouths  of  lovely,  rich  valleys,  where  village  and  village  church 
seemed  set  on  hi  to  encourage  the  loer  valleys  in  the  long  and 
laborious  mountain  ascent,  til  we  reached  the  opening  t5  the 
Lac  d'Oo. 

9.  Lord  Lytton  says  that  in  gazing  on  the  Lac  d'Oo  the 
whole  ''secret  of  the  Universe"  flashed  on  his  soul, — which,  no 
doubt,  explains  a  good  deal  which  has  since  happened.  We 
can  hardly  say  the  same,  and  as, — like  other  persons  on  whom 
the  whole  secret  of  the  universe  has  flashed, — Lord  Lytton  de- 
clined to  tel  it,  and  we  had  no  talent  for  rediscovering  it,  we 
regarded  the  little  lake,  I  think,  rather  as  the  place  wh^re 
Lucile  and  Lord  Alfred  Vai^rave  got  wet,  and  did  not  engage 
themselvs,  and  the  Due  de  Louvois  lamed  himself  and  his 
horse,  than  as  a  great  key  to  cosmical  secrets.  It  was  here 
that  Lord  Lytton 

*'— Caut  the  great  choral  chaunt,  markM  the  dread  pageant  mdve. 
The  divine  Whence  and  Whither  of  life  I    But,  O I  dauter 
Of  Oo.  not  more  safe  in  the  deep,  silent  water. 
Is  thy  secret  than  mine  in  my  heart.    Even  so, 
What  I  then  saw  and  heard,  the  world  never  shal  kno.*' 
That  ''even  so"  is  a  fine  touch.     Certainly,  toe  never  knew  it, 
and  had  some  doubts  whether  it  was  worth  knoing.     The  Lac 
d*Oo  itself  is  as  like  the  Lac  de  Gaube  as  one  mountain  tarn 
fed  by  glaciers  is  to  another ;  but  to  us,  at  least,  was  more 
engaging.     The  day  was  lovely.     The  handsom  impostor  who 
called*  himself  dur  guide,  becaus  he  rode  (on  a  lame  horse)  in 
our  company,  with  a  beautiful  red  sash  round  his  waist,  and 
charged   handsomly  for  both  himself  and  the  lame  horse,  as 
wel  as,  I  hav  no  doubt,  for  the  sash,  was,  at  least,  picturesque. 
Th^re  is  always  something  very  grand  about  these  deep  mount- 
ain solitudes,  and  the  ruf,  steep,  zigzags  which  lead  to  them, 
and  the  Lac  d'Oo,  which  is  fed  by  one  great  waterfall,  and 
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drained  by  another  wider,  fuller,  but  of  much  less  hit,  is  cer- 
tainly amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  Pyr^n^an  tarns.  But 
after  all,  the  descent,  in  the  lengthening  shad5s  of  the  mount- 
ains, with  the  declining  sun  shining  full  on  the  eastern  range 
which  we  there  faced,  was  even  more  beautiful  than  the  Lac 
d*Oo.  And  when  we  regained  dur  carriage  and  drove  int5 
Luchon,  we  agreed  in  thinking  that  no  lake,  whether  in  the 
Pyr6n6es  or  the  Alps,  has  in  it  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
beauty  of  a  great  mountain  vue. 

10.  For  ordinai-y  travelers  like  us,  LUCHON  is  certainly  the 
loveliest  spot  in  the  Pyr^n6es.  It  was  desolate  when  we  wer 
there,  being  a  place  intended  for  organised  gaiety,  and  laid  out 
for  a  fashionable  crowd  which  had  departed.  The  company 
which  assembled  at  <5ur  little  'table  d*h6te*  was  like  the  muster 
of  a  few  ghosts  of  the  past.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  in  those 
early  days  of  October,  Luchon  was  exquisitly  lovely.  The 
mornings  wer  cold  and  crisp,  the  noons  not  more  than  warm 
and  golden,  and  the  evenings  fresh ;  and  the  drives  or  rides  wer 
full  of  grandeur  at  every  turn.  The  VcU  de  Lys^  with  its  deep- 
set  cascades, — one  of  them,  called  the  "Hell-hole,"  burroing 
into  the  rocs  til  you  could  hardly  catch  the  gleam  of  its  waters, 
— was  a  strange  resort  of  decaying  glaciers,  glaciers  not  exactly 
going  down  in  the  world,  for  as  th^y  shrink,  of  course  th^y 
rather  ascend,  but  in  the  sear  and  yello  leaf,  shrinking  into 
themselvs,  and  yet  leaving  clear  traces  of  what  in  their  vigor- 
ous youth  they  had  been.  But  the  grandest  of  our  expeditions 
was  that  to  the  Pic  d'Entecade^  to  which  you  turn  oflf  from  the 
Hospice  de  Luchon.  That  was  a  day  I  can  never  forget.  The 
drive  itself  was  grand  enuf ,  up  a  road  almost  as  steep  as  a 
mountain  torrent.  Then,  on  horsebac,  we  entered  a  pine 
wood,  and,  after  many  steep  zigzags,  came  out  on  the  bare 
mountain-side,  to  meet  a  team  of  Spanish  muleteers  and  th^ir 
gaily-trapped  mules,  descending  with  th^u*  wine-skins  into 
France.     Then  going  on  and  up  throu  steep  meados,  past  a 
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tiny  tarn  which  glittered  like  a  brilliant  turquoise  in  the  eun, 
we  left  our  horses  just  to  mount  the  last  rocky  brow,  and 
found  ourselvs  on  one  of  a  thousand  peaks,  towering  up  in  a 
host  all  ix>und  us,  as  fai*  as  the  eye  could  reach,  so  that  the 
Pyr6n<^'es  seemed  not  a  c/uztn,  but  rather  a  circular  forest,  of 
mountains,  of  which  cJurs  was  the  centre.  The  Garonne  sprang 
just  beneath  us;  to  the  south-west  the  huge  Maledetta,  with 
its  world  of  snos,  rose  conspicuous  above  the  whole  chain. 
But  turn  wh^re  we  would,  th^re  wer  innumerable  peaks  in  the 
direct  line  from  the  eye  to  any  single  point  of  the  horizon.  If 
we  saw  one  peak,  we  certaii\ly  saw  500,  probably  more,  for  I 
made  an  efifort  to  compute,  and  failed  utterly  when  I  had  got 
to  300.  A  Spanish  shepherd-boy,  whom  we  found  at  the  top, 
was,  excepting  our  guide  and  his  son,  dur  only  company. 
There  wer  30  \'lllages,  french  and  Spanish,  within  sit, — we  wer 
in  Spain, — and  around  us  fluttered  a  few  biit  butterflies,  and 
one  or  two  swallos.  It  was  dur  farewell  to  the  Pyr^n^es. 
The  next  day  we  wer  driving  rapidly  down  b}'  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne,  whose  source  we  had  just  seen ;  and  on  the  thinl  day, 
when  watching  from  Montrejeau  the  lovely  dawn  flush  the 
glaciers  of  the  Maledetta,  and  bathe  the  distant  mountains  in 
a  sea  of  gold,  we  said  that  the  time  of  memory  had  begun,  and 
that  except  in  that  softened  reflection  of  the  past  which  un- 
happily groes  less  vivid  with  every  month  and  year,  for  us  at 
least  it  was  but  too  true  that  *M1  n'y  a  pas  de  Pyr^n^es." 

1  From  "The  Spectator'*  (abrids^ed)   18  Nov.,  1880. 

12*  The  author's  knoledgc  of  history  is  less  admirable  than  her  apprecia^ 
tion  of  seencry  and  poetr}-.  Pau  was  not  in  Kavarre,  but  in  B6am,  a  district 
united  t5  the  crown  of  Navarre  by  marriage.— W :  M.  G. 

13*  Talking  of  Henri  lY.,  it  was  a  great  pleasure  t$  Henry,  wh5  was 
brdt  up  on  Mrs.  Markham's  histories,  t5  see  the  tortoise-shel  Which  ser\'e(l 
for  that  able  king's  cradle.  Richard  Markham,— the  same  whd  is  stated  t5 
hav  come  t5  his  mother,  **with  tears  in  his  eyes,"  td  ask  her  t5  tel  him  home> 
thing  of  Englibh  history,— an  unnatural  request,  of  which  no  rit-miuded  lioy 
would  hav  been  guilty,— asks  what  it  was  that  was  so  curious  about  Henri 
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IV.'s  cradle,  on  which  the  historical  lady  replies,  "It  was  nothing  more  than 
the  she!  of  a  tortoise,  and  was  long  preservd,  perhaps  is  preservd  stil,  in  the 
castle  of  Pan,  which  was  Henri's  birthplace."  Wei,  thfire  it  was,  and  thfiy 
tel  you  in  the  castle, — which  is  wel  restored  and  carefully  looked  after  as  a 
sort  of  national  palace, — that  at  the  Revolution,  when  the  people  wanted  t5 
destroy  everything  especially  royal,  the  keepers  of  the  chfiteau  substituted  "a 
false  tortoise-shel,  which  was  broken  t5  pieces  by  the  populace,  and  secretly 
presened  the  true  5ne  for  more  temperate  generations.  The  good  Mrs. 
Harkham's  historical  consciousness  has  so  often  been  called  in  question,  that 
Heur>'  seems  quite  dellted  t5  find  that  her  anecdotes  at  least  ar  not  fabulous. 
14.  We  must  hav  seen  near  a  thousand,  I  imagiu,  in  the  single  day  we 
spent  th^re,  and  more  men  than  women,  tho  th^re  wer  at  least  200  nuns 
amongst  them.  The  church  was  crowded  t6  the  very  door.  Priests  wer 
celebrating  mass  at  several  distinct  altars,  and  outside  the  grotto,  whdre 
great  (^ndelabra  of  mlty  candles  burned  beneath  the  image  of  the  Madonna, 
th^re  was,  during  the  whole  time  we  wer  thfire,  a  crowd  of  people,  scores  of 
them  on  th^ir  knees,  reciting  litanies  t5  the  Virgin.  Here  wer  sic  people 
drawn  in  bath-chairs,  evidently  going  throu  a  novena  for  the  recovery  of 
th^ir  health ;  there  was  an  epileptic  surrounded  by  her  friends,  Iflfing  idiot- 
ically ;  here  was  a  simple-looking  girl,  with  a  large  image  of  the  Madonna, 
which  she  could  hardly  carry,  bringing  it  t5  be  blessed ;  and  then  every  half- 
hour  or  so,  a  hymn  would  be  raised,  in  which  all  the.  voices  joined,  while  the 
clear  rushing  of  the  Gave  filled  up  the  momentary  intervals.  •  At  nit,  thdre 
was  a  great  procession  of  pilgrims  t5  the  grotto,— tw5  and  tw5,— each  hold- 
ing a  nted  taper;  and  this  went  on  for  hours.  I  doubt  if  during  a  single 
hour  of  the  nit  the  grotto  was  deserted.  And  the  little  town  was  all  in 
keeping.  The  street  leading  t5  the  church  is  crowded  with  booths  full  of 
"objets  de  pi^t^,"  statuettes  of  the  Virgin,  rosaries  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
medallions,  crucifixes,  pictures,  all  blessed  by  consecrated  hands ;  the  sales- 
women, of  course,  as  eager  t5  sel  as  wer  the  cabmen  t5  entice  you  t5  drive 
hither  and  thither.  Most  of  the  shops  boasted  of  s5me  connection  with  the 
poor  girl  wh5  first  saw  the  vision  of  the  Virgin,— Maria  Soubirous;  one  was 
the  shop  of  her  brother,  one  of  s5me  other  relativ ;  all  sold  pictures  of  her. 
Thdre  was  a  regular  bureau  for  the  sale  of  the  miraculous  water.  Often  you 
wer  stopped  by  kindly-looking  nuns  begging  you  t5  giv  t5  thfiir  special 
charity,  and  promising  t5  pray  for  you  in  return.  Even  at  the  *table  d'h6te,' 
tw5  or  three  such  deputations  came  round.  Certainly  never  was  piety  so 
ehiborately  organised. 


Published  by  W:  M.  GriswoldjOarnbridge  {Mass.) ^  U.S., 
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BT  BOBERT  MC  LBOD.^ 


1.  I  am  sitting  on  the  roof  of  the  H6tel  Tiberio,  a  f  amoas 
inn  of  Capri.  The  town-cloc  has  just  stmc  half-past  22,  and 
the  sun  has  akeady  g6ne  down  behind  the  Anacapri  clif,  leav- 
ing me  in  shado.  But  for  fully  an  hdhr  longer  the  eastern 
peaks  of  the  iland  and  all  the  distant  landscape  wil  remain 
bathed  in  yello  lit.  It  is  middle-May.  It  has  been  one  of 
those  days,  rarer  elsewhere  than  here,  when  not  a  single  cloud 
has  been  seen  in  the  sky ;  yet  toard  the  horizon  the  air  is  not 
so  clear  as  one  mit  expect.  A  faint  spray-like  haze  softens 
without  hiding  the  outlines  of  all  distant  things.  In  more  un- 
settled weather  the  air  is  sometimes  marvelously  transparent. 
I  was  standing  here  at  this  same  htfiir  the  other  day.  One 
dense  bank  of  rain-clouds  had  drifted  away  from  the  bay  to  the 
mountains  behind  Naples  and  another  was  marching  blacly  up 
from  the  S.  W.  Some  straggling  mist  was  scrambling  over  the 
Anacapri  peak  and  tumbling  down  the  clif.  The  whole  sky 
was  heavy  and  sombre,  but  with  patches  here  and  th^re  of  un- 
dimmed  blue.  Every  object  in  sit  appeared  with  startling  dis- 
tinctness. It  looked  but  half  an  hdhr's  voyage  in  a  small  boat 
to  any  point  of  the  contracted  horizon.  Naples  is  more  than 
2(T  miles  away,  and  yet  I  could  easily  distinguish  the  curv  of 
the  Chiaja,  Castel  dell*  Ovo  and  other  familiar  features  of  the 
city.  St.  Elmo  was  most  sharply  defined,  and  I  fancied  it  de- 
serted, for  else  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  6t  to  hear  the  tread  of 
the  sentry  pacing  his  beat  and  the  jests  of  his  comrads  loung- 
ing on  its  walls.  Every  house  on  Procida,  every  seam  on 
Ischials  rugged  slopes,  was  distinctly  visible :  Vesuvius  was 
dangerously  near.     But  the  haziness  which  robs  me  of  all'  t^*4 
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to-day  is  a  good  weather-sign^  and  promises  sunshine  and  long 
walks  for  tomorro. 

2.  The  Anacapri  clif,  rising  like  a  huge  wall  t5  a  dizzy  hit 
half  a  mile  off,  limits  the  vue  to  the  west :  other  hils  stil  nearer 
shut  ont  the  prospect  tdard  the  east.  To  the  sonth  one  catches 
a  glimps  of  the  open  sea  which  stretches  away  toard  Sicily. 
This  lovely  bit  of  water  seems  to  hang  like  a  bine  v^il  between 
the  two  hils  which  encase  it.  These  almost  meet  belo,  yet 
leav  room  in  the  little  valley  between  them  for  a  mediieval 
Carthusian  monastery,  whose  cool  cloisters  now  echo  the  word 
of  command,  the  measured  tread  and  the  bugle-calls  of  a  camp 
of  soldiers. 

3.  The  land  belo  me,  which  slopes  down  on  either  side 
t5ard  the  sea,  presents  an  unbroken  succession  of  orange  and 
lemon  groves,  vineyards  and  oliv  and  fig  orchards.  A  magnifi- 
cent date-palm  is  groing  in  a  n^bor's  garden,  and  here  and 
th^re  a  stone  pine,  with  its  flat,  spreading  top,  suggests  dur 
Korthem  forests.  In  every  direction  peep  out  lo,  white  houses, 
all  of  stone,  with  roofs  flat  around  the  edges,  but  swelling  in 
the  centre  into  a  flattened  dome  in  the  saracenic  style — just 
such  houses  as  ar  seen  everywhere  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 
Now  that  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over  and  the  husbandmen  hay 
returned  from  the  field,  the  families  ar  gathered  on  the  house- 
tops to  breathe  the  fresh  evening  air.  The  yung  men  and 
women  talk  in  groups  or  lean  over  the  parapet  to  chat  with 
passers-by,  while  the  old  women  sit  twirling  the  never-idle 
spindle. 

4.  To  the  north  lies  spread  out  before  me  the  incomparable 
Bay  of  Naples.  I  see  its  shores  from  Vesuvius  to  Isehia. 
Certainly  no  spot  on  earth  has  so  charmed  men  by  its  beauty, 
nor  is  any  other  more  replete  with  human  interest.  Here  is  the 
volcano  whose  lava  and  ashes  hav  preserved  for  us  the  treas- 
ures which  envious  Time  would  else  hav  destroyed.  Hei'e  per- 
ished Plinius,  and  here  is  Vergilius'  tomb.    A  matchless  curv 
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sweeps  from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  to  the  plain,  and  from  the 
plain  to  Camaldoli.  The  long  bending  shore  is  studded  on 
every  side  with  modem  pleasure-villas,  as  it  formerly  was  with 
those  of  the  Romans.  On  a  gentle  slope  lies  the  sunny  capital 
which  surpasses  all  others  in  gayaty,  poverty  and  wickedness. 
There  is  the  gulf  of  Baiae,  dear  to  Horatius,  and  the  Avemiim 
lake,  and  the  entrance  to  the  loer  world.  Just  behind  Cape 
Misinum  lie  the  ruins  of  Kumai,  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  colo- 
nies in  Italy,  and  th^ir  outpost  in  th£ir  great  struggle  with  the 
Tyrrhenian  races.  Yonder  lo-lying  Hand  is  Procida,  the  home 
of  Graziella^^  and  of  him  who  planned  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  • 
On  the  extreme  left  Ischia  rises  steep  from  the  sea,  its  lottj 
mountains  blasted  and  scarred  by  ancient  volcanic  fires. 

5.  The  Anacapri  clif,  a  waU  of  roc  rising  1600  feet  above 
the  sea,  stretches  quite  across  Me  iland,  as  if  meant  by  Nature 
to  be  an  impassable  barrier.  The  debris  of  a  hundred  centuries 
lies  at  its  base  in  a  steep  slope  which  blends  gradually  with  the 
more  level  tract  belo.  Fancy  suggests  that  the  plain  is  climb- 
ing up  the  precipice ;  and  so  it  is.  In  most  places  it  has  stil 
600  feet  to  climb,  but  in  one  spot  it  has  nearly  reached  the  top. 
Wind  and  rain,  Nature's  great  levelers,  ar  steadily  doing  thfiir 
work.  When  the  storms  of  perhaps  ten  more  centuries  shal 
hav  broken  down  the  last  obstacle  here,  the  dense  masses  of 
arbutus  which  now  clothe  the  hier  parts  of  the  slope  wil  reach 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  when  these  pioneers  of  vegetation 
shal  hav  served  th^ir  turn  and  collected  soil  about  th^ir  roots, 
th^ir  dark  foliage  wil  in  turn  giv  way  to  terrace-walls  and  the 
dull  green  of  the  oliv. 

6.  The  wonderful  coloring  of  this  clif  and  its  ever-varying 
tints  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  Nature.  It 
is  haixl,  unfeeling  limestone,  yet  never  was  human  face  more 
affected  by  the  play  of  the  passions  than  is  it  by  every  change 
of  the  hdur  and  the  weather.  Its  aspect  has  that  infinit  vari- 
ety which  belongs  t5  the  sea  i^nd  the  clouds.    It  smiles,  it 
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frowDS ;  it  is  serene,  it  threatens.  At  times  it  bares  its  whole 
being  to  yon,  at  others  it  veils  itself  in  mist.  In  the  early 
morning  its  surface  gleams  and  flashes  as  the  sun  shining  full 
against  it  floods  every  roc  and  cranny  with  lit.  Toard  noon 
shades  cast  by  its  projections  creep  over  it  and  assume  queer 
and  ever-changing  forms.  The  increasing  shade  of  the  declin- 
ing day  brings  out  the  liter  tints,  and  the  patches  of  green  herb- 
age, now  become  quite  dark,  contrast  strikingly  with  thSir  bare 
bacground.  Rich  purples  and  delicate  shades  of  gi*ay  ar  the 
prevailing  colors  with  which  distance  invests  the  clif  ^  but  ap- 
proach it  closely  and  you  find  in  every  small  bit  of  it  not  a  doz- 
en, but  a  hundred  tints — reds,  yellos,  browns  of  every  shade, 
with  streaks  of  intensest  blac  and  white.  The  almost  vertical 
dip  of  the  strata  givs  a  ready  Dassage  to  the  water  which,  trie- 
ling  down  from  above,  oozes  out  throu  every  tiny  chink  and 
spreads  over  the  whole  surface.  A  chemist  would  explain  that 
the  mineral  compounds  with  which  the  water  becomes  charged 
on  its  way  throu  the  roc  ar  rusted,  so  to  speak,  by  the  action 
of  the  air,  and  in  consequence  assume  these  various  colors. 
Th^re  ar  great  patches  of  lichens,  too,  which  so  closely  resem- 
ble the  roc  as  usually  to  attract  no  notice ;  but  when  rain  has 
darkened  the  clif  these  humble  intruders  stand  out  to  the  eye 
like  surprised  chameleons. 

7.  The  wilderness  of  the  ragged  outline  of  this  clif  against 
the  sky  is  broken  in  3  places  by  buildings.  The  castle  on  the 
left  is  a  relic  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  It  stands  on  the  hiest 
point  of  the  iland,  the  summit  of  Monte  Solaro,  more  than  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  white  building  just  to  the  rit  of  it, 
with  one  huge  archway  visible,  is  a  hermitage,  whose  lonely 
tenant  gards  a  small  chapel.  The  hiest  point  on  the  extreme 
rit^  a  most  inaccessible-looking  crag,  is  crowned  by  the  ruins 
of  a  medifieval  castle,  knon  now  not  by  the  name  of  its  founder, 
but  by  that  of  its  more  famous  destroyer,  the  dreaded  pirate 
Barbarossa. 
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8.  On  the  gently-eloping  tableland,  hidden  behind  this  clif| 
lies  Anaeapri  or  Upper  Capri,  a  village  of  greater  extent  than 
Capri  itself.  Perched  so  hi  above  the  sea,  to  which  only  pre- 
cipitous paths  descend,  it  is  most  like  a  populous  hermitage. 
Quite  removed  from  contact  with  the  changing  world,  its  greek 
customs  and  simple  manners  of  2,000  years  ago  etil  cling  to  it. 
For  ages  the  5nly  road  between  these  two  villages — which,  in 
thSir  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  one  mit  think  would 
hav  been  drawn  more  closely  t5gether — has  been  that  zigzag 
line  of  steps  cut  in  the  sheer  face  of  the  roc  at  the  extreme  lit 
of  the  clif ,  a  wonderful  piece  of  ancient  engineering.  The 
steps  ar  535  in  number,  and  represent  an  ascent  of  about  as 
many  feet.  A  carriage-road  t5  connect  the  vUlages  has  been 
begun.  Starting  from  the  piazza  of  Capri,  it  runs  for  a  long 
way  nearly  on  a  level,  climbs  a  hundred  feet  hier  by  lw6  bac- 
ward  turns,  and  just  now  ends  abruptly  on  reaching  the  clif . 
For  the  rest  of  the  way  it  must  be  blasted  out  of  the  roc.  For 
many  months  a  dozen  little  blac  specs  hav  been  crawling  cau- 
tiously about  on  the  face  of  the  clif.  Th£y  ar  workmen,  se- 
cured by  ropes  to  the  crags  above.  Th^re  has  been  a  steady 
clang  of  hammer  and  dril,  with  now  and  then  a  flash,  a  puf  of 
white  smoke,  a  report  tossed  from  hil  to  hil,  a  shower  of  roc 
and  dust  clattering  down,  and  the  trac  of  the  new  road  may 
already  be  traced  by  the  whiteness  of  the  freshly-broken  roci 
When  it  is  finished  th^re  wil  scarcely  be  a  more  glorious  drive 
in  the  world.  Th^re  is  another  path  between  the  two  Capris, 
climbing  over  the  middle  and  hiest  part  of  the  clif,  but  such  a 
path  as  haixlly  affords  even  the  mountain-goat  sure  footing. 

9.  The  hil  which  hides  from  sit  the  left  of  this  grand  dif- 
wall  is  called  Castiglione.  Its  sides  ar  terraced  nearly  to  the 
top,  and  yield  abundance  of  wine  and  oil.  The  picturesque 
deserted  fort  which  caps  it,  and  wh5se  crenated  battlements 
look  so  wel  against  the  sky,  is  several  centuries  old.  At  the 
foot  of  Castiglione,  just  over  the  red  roof  of  the  monasteiy 
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•hopel,  two  rocs  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea.  From  here  thfiir 
ontliDes  blend  into  one.  The  ragged  and  pinnacled  top  of  a 
third  roc  peeps  over  the  side  of  Telegraf  Hill,  a  little  farther  to 
the  left.  These  ar  the  Faraglioni^  or  Three  Brothers.  Th^y 
ar  jagged,  wild  and  picturesque :  the  water  breaks  in  showers 
of  foam  around  their  bases,  and  thousands  of  guls  hay  a  home 
on  their  inaccessible  summits.  Ko  visitor  to  these  shores  who 
has  any  skil  in  the  use  of  brush  and  pallet  fails  to  bear  away  a 
sketch  of  these  cr^gs.  Th^ir  irregular  outlines  look  wel  in  a 
picture,  and  the  weather-stained  gray  and  the  iron  rust  of  th^ir 
sides  can  easily  be  imitated  by  the  colors  of  the  tourist.  These 
rocs  may  best  be  vned  from  the  Punta  di  Tragara,  a  point  on 
the  Telegraf  Hill  wh^re  a  terrace  overhangs  them.  The  path 
thither  is  a  favorit  promenade,  as  it  comes  nearer  to  being  a 
level  way  than  any  other  on  the  iland.  On  a  biit  day  like  this 
it  is  delltful  to  idle  away  an  afternoon  on  the  grassy  slope  under 
this  terrace,  with  the  white  guls  sweeping  solemnly  overhead. 
On  the  steep  hilside  beneath  ar  set  the  nets  for  catching  quails. 
These  pretty  birds,  tired  with  th^ir  long  flit  over  the  sea,  alit 
by  thousands  here  in  May  and  September,  and  many  of  them 
fall  into  these  cruel  snares.  When,  after  a  few  hours'  rest,  the 
floe  takes  wing  again,  th^re  ar  always  left  behind  some  weak 
stragglers,  which  ar  easily  caut  in  huge  hand-nets.  Quail-hunt- 
ing here  was  once  a  favorit  sport  of  the  Bourbon  kings  of 
Naples,  and  the  bishop  of  Capri  used  to  derive  his  chief  rev- 
enue from  the  same  source,  whence  his  diocese  was  knon  as  the 
Quail  bishopric.  If  th^re  is  the  slitest  swel  upon  the  sea,  the 
Faraglioni  ar  fringed  at  th^ir  base  with  foam,  and  the  water 
around  them  is  green  with  sunken  air-bubbles.  As  the  wave 
rises  it  rushes  furiously  into  the  cavities  of  the  roc,  and  bursts 
against  the  blac  jutting  tungs  with  the  rumbling  of  dul  thunder. 
As  it  falls  sloly  bac  the  foaming  streams  which  pour  down  every 
seam  of  the  drenched  roc  ar  like  tresses  of  silver  hair.  Such  may 
bav  been  the  dripping  Iocs  of  Aphrodite  as  she  rose  from  the  sea. 
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10.  To  the  left  of  the  Faraglioni  th^re  lies  in  the  wat^ 
another  roc  called  Monacone.  It  is  lo  and  accessible,  and  on 
it  ar  the  ruins  of  a  tomb.  This  roc  is  all  which  remains  of  an 
Hand,  once  much  lai^er,  to  which  the  emperor  Angnstus  jest- 
ingly gave  the  name  of  Apragopolis,  or  Do-nothing  Town,  from 
the  idleness  of  some  of  his  suite  who  used  to  resort  thither. 
Of  the  three  hils  which  bound  the  vue  to  the  east,  the  one  on 
the:  nt  is  the  conical  Tuoro  Grande  or  Telegraf  Hil.  It  is 
crowned  by  a  square  box  painted  with  broad  horizontal  bands 
alternately  blac  and  white.  This  peaceful  building  is  a  signal- 
telegraf  station.  ThSre  is  an  uncertainty  about  the  workings 
of  even  the  most  modem  institutions  of  Capri  that  harmonizes 
admirably  with  the  simplicity  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  prim- 
itiv  style  of  life  one  leads  here.  .  The  steamboat  is  supposed  to 
come  every  day,  but  is  timid,  and  is  often  not  seen  for  a  fort- 
nlt.  The  post  has  erratic  ways,  nor  does  the  telegraf  escape 
the  general  fatality.  I  was  favored  one  evening  by  one-half  of 
a  message  of  which  the  rest  did  not  come  til  the  next  morning. 

11.  The  gentle  elevation  next  to  the  left  is  the  Tuoro 
Piccolo^  and  last  of  all  comes  the  hil  of  San  Mtchelty  a  wild 
mass  of  roc  which  hangs  directly  over  the  village.  The  ruins 
on  its  top  ar  those  of  a  fort :  th£y  enclose  the  remains  of  a  stil 
older  chapel,  and  both  occupy  the  site  of  a  roman  villa.  The 
immense  wall  which  girds  the  hil  just  belo  the  summit  supports 
a  Roman  terrace  whose  massiv  substructure  is  a  puzzle  to 
antiquarians.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  some  50  water-Ht 
chambers  connected  by  doorways  and  stil  in  good  repair.  The 
use  of  these  chambers  is  unknon.  One  ingenious  explorer, 
ashamed  not  to  find  any  explanation  at  all,  suggests  that  they 
formed  a  swimming  gallery. 

12.  On  one  of  the  visits  of  Augustus  a  withered  tree  sud- 
denly put  forth  new  leaves  and  branches,  and  he  was  so  pleased 
by  this  good  omen  that  he  b6t  the  iland  from  the  city  of  Na- 
ples, giving  Ischia  in  exchange  for  it.    That  was  a  tuming- 
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pAint  in  the  destinies  of  Capri.  Under  Augustus  and  TiberiuSf 
12  palaces  wer  built  and  dedicated,  one  to  each  of  the  12  chief 
deities.  Th^ir  sites  wer  chosen  to  suit  the  different  seasons. 
Some  wer  on  hiltops,  some  on  sunny  slopes  and  some  along  the 
shore ;  and  to  them  wer  added  theatres,  baths,  cisterns  and 
everything  which  could  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  th^ir  luxuri- 
ous oner.  A  network  of  fine  roads  took  the  place  of  the  former 
goat-paths  of  the  iland,  a  lithouse  and  several  harbors  wer 
built,  and  the  hilsides  wer  carved  into  terraces  which  in  the  dis- 
tance looked  like  hanging  gardens.  In  this  retreat  Tiberius 
spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  Capri  became  the  virtual 
capital  of  the  empire.  On  the  summit  of  the  most  eastern 
headland,  which  San  Michele  now  hides  from  vue,  stood  the 
Villa  Janis,  the  palace  in  which  Tiberius  usually  lived.  Suc- 
ceeding emperors  allowed  its  magnificence  to  fall  into  disuse 
and  decay.  Since  then  earthquakes  hav  broken  it,  the  storms 
of  centuries  hav  worn  it  away,  every  peasant  who  has  needed 
stones  for  a  wall  or  marbles  to  adorn  his  hut  has  quarried  in 
these  ruins,  and  yet  enuf  is  left  to-day  of  this  colossal  building 
to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  every  visitor.  Several 
rooms  with  vast  arched  cielings  remain  intact,  a  beautiful  way 
paved  with  mosaic  has  been  partially  uncovered,  the  ground- 
floor  of  a  theatre  can  be  traced,  and  one  may  visit  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  smaller  rooms  on  different  levels.  Some  of  them 
ar  choked  with  rubbish,  others  serv  as  cow-stables,  while  in 
others  cabbages  ar  groing.  In  1804  a  German,  whose  curiosity 
tempted  him  to  dig  in  this  mine,  found  a  handsome  statue  and 
some  vases.  Th^re  ar  of  course  legends  connected  with  this 
spot.  A  peasant  child,  crawling  throu  obscure  passages,  is 
said  to  hav  stumbled  upon  a  hall  wh^re  stood  a  superb  eques- 
trian statue,  but  no  one  has  since  been  able  to  find  it.  Tiberi- 
us could  certainly  hav  chosen  no  more  lovely  spot  for  his  self- 
imposed  seclusion. ^^  The  features  of  the  landscape  on  which 
his  eye  must  so  often  hav  rested  wer  the  same  as  those  which 
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deKt  the  traveler  t5-day,  except  that  Vesuvius  was  then  a  lo, 
rounded  hil,  covered  witii  vineyards  and  pastures  and  peaceful 
floes,  and  giving  no  sign  of  the  sleeping  flres  which  wer  soon  to 
overwhelm  the  smiling  villages  of  the  plain. ^ 

13.  Many  forein  aiHsts  ar  attracted  to  Capri  by  the  fine 
roc-studies  and  the  pure  gi*eek  type  of  the  women,  and  in  every 
direction  may  be  seen  the  large  windos  of  th^ir  studios.  The 
pretty  girls  of  the  iland  ar  no  less  dangerous  sirens,  I  think, 
than  those  of  old.  At  least,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an 
artist  to  fall  in  love  with  and  marry  the  model  whom  his  pencil 
has  so  often  delineated,  and  whose  beauty  has  perhaps  given 
him  his  first  success  in  his  profession.  The  genial  climate, 
which  makes  the  winter  seem  an  eai'lier  spring,  induces  many 
invalids  to  spend  the  cold  season  here ;  while  the  fame  of  the 
scenery,  and  especially  of  the  lovely  Blue  Grotto,  brings  a  con- 
stant stream  of  transitory  visitors.  In  fact,  an  excursion  to 
Capri  in  good  weather  is  one  of  the  most  refreshing  things  in 
the  world.  One's  first  visit  is  naturally  to  the  Blue  OroUo^ 
wh^re  the  boat  seems  to  hang  suspended  between  tw6  azure 
heavens.  Here,  as  the  readers  of  'The  Improvisatore'  wil  re- 
member, took  place  the  sti*ange  meeting  between  the  blind  Lara 
and  her  future  spouse,  when  he  gave  her  the  herbs  that  wer  to 
restore  her  sit.  The  walks,  or  rather  scrambles,  about  the 
iland  ar  numerous  and  of  infinit  variety,  and  an  afternoon's 
excursion  is  sufficient  t5  furnish  a  chapter  of  adventures.  You 
may  climb  to  the  edge  of  the  clif ,  and,  looking  over,  watch  the 
play  of  sunlit  and  breeze  on  the  water  mottled  blue  and  green 
belo,  and  see  great  steamers,  like  little  toy  ships,  glide  by ;  or 
descend  to  the  cave  of  Matromania^  wh6re  once  the  mysterious 
worship  of  Mithra  was  conducted ;  or  visit  tiie  Orotta  del  Arco^ 
wh^re  Augustus  found  bones  which  he  took  to  be  those  of  giants 
and  heroes,  and  wh^re  less  romantic  bones  ar  stil  to  be  picked 
up ;  or  you  may  go  down  to  the  seashore,  wh^re  perpendicular 
walls  of  roc  crowned  by  dismantled  batteries  tower  above  you, 
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and  whdre  the  waves  sport  with  the  fallen  marbles  of  a  Roman 
bath  or  the  massiv  piers  of  an  ancient  port. 

14.  Whichever  path  you  take,  a  great  cactas,  like  a  many- 
handed  giantf  seems  ready  to  clutch  at  you  from  over  the  walls. 
Unshod  donkeys  come  on  you  by  surprise,  while  a  band  of 
children  in  wooden  clogs  wil  clatter  by  you  like  a  troop  of 
horses.  You  see  peasants  working  diligently  in  th6ir  vineyards, 
boys  gathering  edible  snails  for  the  Naples  market,  and  long 
files  of  handsom  girls,  scantly  clothed,  carrying  building-stones 
and  mortar  on  th^ir  heads.  You  come  across  a  group  of  child- 
ren half  naked,  and  as  happy  as  fresh  air  and  play  can  make  them. 
Begging  with  this  people  is  an  instinct.  On  the  uncultivated 
hilsides  and  in  every  crevice  of  the  roc  wh^re  a  little  soil  has 
lodged  gro  wild  flowers  in  profusion.  Th^re  ar  nearly  a  thou- 
sand species  on  this  small  iland,  and  of  these  I  hav  found  over 
a  hundred  in  bloom  in  January.  Th^re  ar  orchids  which  coun- 
terfeit the  bee,  the  fly  and  other  insects,  a  most  delicately- 
marked  crocus  and  sh5y  cuforbias.  The  cyclamen  and  ane- 
mone, the  cistus  and  narcissus  and  the  white  heather,  carpet  the 
hils  with  red,  yello  and  white.  But  the  loveliest  of  all  the 
flowers  is  the  ^Litho^permum  rosmarinifolium,'  which  is  almost 
peculiar  to  Capri.  Thousands  of  these  stare  at  you  from  the 
inaccessible  crags  with  th^ir  large  open  eyes,  which  ar  of  a 
darker  and  purer  blue  than  I  hav  seen  in  any  other  wild  flower. 

15.  From  the  moment  one  sets  foot  on  this  iland  the 
monotony  of  life  seems  g6ne.  Th^re  is  a  new  freshness  in  the 
air,  a  new  beauty  in  sea  and  sky,  a  new  type  of  features,  an 
unusual  style  of  dress.  Even  the  striking  of  the  cloc  is  myste- 
rious, for  the  old  Italian  style  of  counting  t6  twenty-four  o'cloc 
is  stil  in  vogue,  and  the  day  begins  with  Ave  Maria,  half  an 
hour  after  sunset.  It  is  here  accounted  wisdom  to  kno  when 
noon  comes,  for  it  varies  throudut  the  year  from  half-past  15 
to  19  o'doc.  One  hears  much  of  the  perils  of  the  coral-fishery, 
in  which  hundreds  of  the  yung  men  annually  embark  in  order 
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to  earn  by  the  Beverest  toil  enuf  to  enable  them  to  marry,  and 
other  strange  and  wild  stories  abonnd,  of  which  love  and  re- 
venge,  murder  and  suicide,  ar  the  exciting  themes. 

16.  Even  a  new  code  of  morals  seems  to  prevaU  here.  Not 
that  the  Capriote  ar  by  any  means  a  depraved  race.  Th^ir 
morals  to-day  ar  in  fact  much  better  than  one  mit  expect,  con- 
sidering that  the  Taphians  wer  their  ancestors  and  Tiberius 
thSir  schoolmaster.  It  is  5nly  that  th^ir  ideas  of  what  consti- 
tutes morality  differ  in  some  respects  from  durs.  To  marry  a 
foreinei*,  for  example,  is  the  ambition  of  every  pretty  Capri 
girl,  but  th^y  ar  not  at  all  nice  about  the  ceremony,  being  quite 
satisfied  with  Scotch  law  of  mutual  consent.  And,  strange  to 
say,  the  public  opinion  of  the  iland  fully  sustains  them  in  this 
course.  The  government  insists  on  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  before  a  magistrate :  the  priests  maintain 
the  doctrin  that  the  Church  alone  can  give  marriage  its  true 
sanction.  Seeing  the  doctors  thus  disagree,  this  simple  people 
seem  to  hav  sagely  decided  that  both  may  be  wrong,  and  that 
perhaps  no  ceremony  at  all  is  best.^^ 

1  From  ''Lippincott'B  Mag&zine"  (abridged)  Sept.,  1876. 

18.  In  1808,  when  the  French  hod  scaled  the  hits  of  Anacapri  from  the 
sea,  the  defeated  english  wer  driven  t5  seek  refuge  on  the  summit  of  ^loute 
Solaro.  In  the  ult  tw5  Corsican  companies  in  the  English  service  tried  to 
descend  by  this  path.  Some  succeeded,  but  not  a  few,  losing  th^  foothold 
in  the  darkness,  fel  over  the  precipice. 

10*  Wh5over,  musing  amid  Uiesc  ruins,  tries  t5  re-erect  the  stately  walls, 
repeople  them  with  the  retired  emperor's  court,  and  picture  t5  himself  Uidir 
daily  d5ings,  opens  for  himself  one  of  the  saddest  pages  in  human  history. 
lie  wh5  dwelt  here  was  maf^ter  of  the  civilized  world,  but  a  slave  td  his  pas- 
sions. Secure  from  observation  and  danger  in  thfes  inaccessible  retreat,  and 
surrounded  by  gangs  of  slaves  from  the  last  wars  in  Germany,  Syria  and 
Africa,  wh5  wer  toiling  t$  subdue  the  savage  nature  of  the  iland,  Tibtrius 
indulged  his  depraved  appetites  by  every  species  of  debauch,  and  gratified 
the  cruelty  of  his  nature  by  inventing  new  tortures  for  those  wh5m  his 
caprice  destined  t5  death.  The  hand  of  Time  has  destroyed  the  infamous 
Sellaria,  an  establishment  in  which  Venus  was'worshippcd  with  novel  rites, 
but  tradition  stil  points  out  the  ''Salto  di  Tiberio,"  the  spot  wh^,  in  sit  qf 
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the  emperor,  criminals  wer  ihrto  down  a  cUf  1800  feet  hi  IntS  the  sea,  and 
th^re  beaten  td  death  by  the  oars  of  boatmen  stationed  t5  receive  them.  It 
was  while  the  world's  master  was  devoting  his  last  years  td  lo  pleasures  on 
this  iland  that  the  tragedy  of  Calvary  was  accomplished,  and  it  is  likely  that 
news  of  the  event  was  brdt  t5  him  here.  For  nine  months,  while  the  con- 
spiracy of  Sejauns  was  in  progress,  Tiberius  did  not  venture  t5  set  foot  out- 
side of  the  Villa  Janis.  And  it  was  here  that,  after  the  c9nspirator's  death, 
those  proscriptions  wer  planned  that  made  the  streets  of  Bome  run  with 
blood.  Tiberius  was  on  the  mainland  a  day  or  two  before  his  death, 
and,  altho  quite  il,  he  tried  t5  return  t5  Capri,  that  he  mtt  from  this  iland,  as 
from  a  citadel,  punish  with  impunity  certain  senators  wh5had  displeased 
him.  But  bad  weather  obliged  him  t5  put  bac,  and  he  died  in  the  house  of 
LucuOus,  near  Cape  Misenum. 

20.  It  adds  not  a  little  t5  the  romance  of  a  visit  t5  this  spot  t5  find  that 
the  ruins  6i  the  emperor's  villa  ar  surmounted  by  a  chapel  and  a  hermitage. 
Happy,  panting  strangers  whd  daily  toil  up  for  the  vue  look  with  aw  and 
veneration  upon  Fra  Antonio,  '^the  poor  hermit  wh5  gards  this  sanctuary," 
for  in  these  terms  is  he  spoken  of  in  the  inscription  that  asks  for  contribu- 
tions. Here  is  the  world's  vanity  rebuked :  here  is  the  silence  of  the  nit 
broken  by  feWent  prayer.  This  holy  man  doubtless  fasts  much,  tho  few 
traces  of  it  appear  on  his  rubicund  visage.  He  doubtless  flagellates  himself, 
not  with  a  simple  cord  like  that  around  his  waist,  but  with  another,  perhaps, 
full  of  Iron  spikes.  It  is  a  pleasure  tQ  help  on  his  devotions,  and  the  spirit 
feels  nter  for  dropping  a  coin  intd  his  box.  Such  wer  my  thdts  when  first  I 
entered  his  humble  cell,  but  familiar  acquaintance  with  things  dispels,  alas ! 
many  pleasing  illusions.  Ah,  Fra  Antonio,  how  hast  thou  improved  upon 
the  austerity  of  the  Middle  Age  I  Here,  indeed,  is  a  mode]  hermit!  It  is 
plain  t5  him  that  15  be  holy  6ne  need  not  entirely  eschew  society  nor  despise 
good  living.  Accordingly,  he  often  descends  td  the  village  t5  take  a  meal, 
and  wil  even  pass  tho  nit  th^re  in  bad  weather.  But  when  the  morning  sun 
shines  brltly  and  the  steamer  is  in  sit,  which  never  fails  tQ  bring  t5  his  shrine 
pilgrims  wh5  may  be  expected  t9  put  something  int5  his  box,  then  he  quidy 
betakes  himself  again  td  his  lonely  home.  This  gentle  hermit  is  a'  tender- 
hearted man,  and  not  indiflerent  t5  those  sweet  ties  of  Kature  which  link,  the 
members  of  one  family;  and  if  a  taste  for  his  calling  may  be  inherited,  I 
fancy  he  wil  not  lac  successors. 

21.  The  most  characteristic  amusement  of  the  Capriots  b  the  dance  called 
the  tarantella.  It  is  kndn  in  some  other  parts  of  Uie  Neapolitan  province; 
but  Only  at  Capri  can  It  be  seen  in  perfection.  It  is  the  custom  on  New 
Tear's  Eve  for  youths  and  maidens  t5  go  about  td  the  houses  of  thdir  friends 
in  bands,  attired  in  th6ir  traditional  costume  and  bearing  branches  of  oliv 
and  myrtle.  If  a  tarantella  is  already  going  on,  the  new-comersjoininit 
unceremoniously ;  if  not,  th^y  speedily  improvise  due,  and  thus  thdy  dance 
out  the  old  year.    I  was  in  a  peasant's  house  on  5ne  of  these  occasions.   The 
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company  was  raDged  closely  around  the  walls,  the  fiddler  was  scraping  vig- 
orously away,  and  various  couples  wer  on  the  fldor.  Suddenly  a  new  torn 
was  given  td  the  gayety  by  the  arrival  of  Mariuccia,  the  model,  a  noted  beauty 
nnd  5ueof  the  best  dancers  of  the  Hand.  She  was  barefooted :  a  scarlet 
bodice  enclosed  her  dainty  waist,  and  on  her  white  gown  lemon-leaves  wer 
stitched  in  slanting  rOs.  Her  hair  was  neatly  d5ne  up  and  fastened  behind 
with  the  spadella.  A  yung  man  accompanied  her,  dressed  in  white  and 
with  a  red  sash  about  his  waist.  The  new  couple  take  the  flOor.  Th^  stand 
a  short  distance  apart,  facing  in  opposit  directions,  the  left  shdlders  being 
presented  t5  each  other.  The  w^  rests  on  the  rit  foot,  the  left  is  thr6n  foi^ 
ward,  while  the  hands  ar  held  above  the  head,  the  whole  position  being 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  many  of  the  dancing-girls  in  the  frescoes  from 
Uerculaneum.  Th^y  keep  time  td  the  music  by  springing  with  the  rIt  foot 
and  by  snapping  thSir  fingers  or  clapping  thfiir  hands.  Now  th6y  Kiddenfy 
change  position,  rest  upon  the  left  foot  and  advance  the  rIt.  Now  th^ 
stand  almost  bac  t5  bac,  the  rIt  shOlders  touching,  the  heads  thrdn  so  far  bae 
thatthdy  can  look  int5  each  other's  eyes.  The  left  foot  is  held  in  air,  and, 
springing  in  unison  upon  the  rIt,  th€y  go  sldly  around.  This  is  the  prettiest 
figure  of  all.  Th^re  is  another  in  which,  standing  far  apart,  and  with  the 
body  greatly  curved,  thdy  sti^oop  around  with  marvelous  quicness;  and  in- 
deed it  is  a  dance  which  admits  of  many  variations.  All  at  once  the  music 
slackens.  From  IdO  beats  t5  the  minute  it  falls  td  about  120:  the  tarantella 
ceases,  and  the  sloer  tarascona  begins— a  mere  monotonous  balancing,  de- 
signed td  give  rest  t5  the  dancers.  While  the  tarantella  fascinates  5ne  by  ita 
exquisit  and  ever-varying  postures  and  its  graceful  motions,  the  thoro  enjoy- 
ment of  it  by  the  dancers  adds  td  it  another  charm.  Here  is  neither  the 
languor  of  the  ballroom  nor  the  made-up  beauty  of  the  stage.  Td  these  hardy 
youths  and  girls  dancing  is  a  dellt,  and  the  real  pleasure  which  sparkles  in 
th6ir  eyes  and  gloes  inthfiir  cheeks  kindles  a  like  pleasure  in  the  spectators. 
This  dance  derives  its  name  from  its  fancied  resemblance  td  the  frenzied  dan- 
cing which  is  Btil  in  vogue  in  Southern  Italy  as  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  the  tar- 
antula. This  poisonous  spider  spins  no  web,  and  is  seldom  seen  except  at 
harvest-time.  Its  bite  causes  shooting  pains  all  over  the  body.  The  frienda 
of  the  person  bitten  gather  around  him  and  play  by  turns  on  various  musical 
in8tniments,  while  the  sufiterer  begins  a  slo  dance.  Not  until  the  instrument 
and  the  tune,  as  well  as  the  person  playing,  ar  all  in  perfect  consonance  with 
the  mood  of  the  patient  does  the  cure  begin  td  take  efiect.  But  when  that 
moment  comes  the  dancer's  step  quickens,  his  eye  kindles,  he  fairly  shrieks 
with  pleasure,  and  he  dances  furiously  for  hours  until  utterly  exhausted. 
He  thep  falls  asleep,  and  wakes  perfectly  cured. 
22    See  Griswold's  ^'Descriptive  List  of  Novels,"  No.  721. 
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BY  e:  harrisox  barker.^ 


1.  If  anyone  wil  take  up  the  map  of  France  and  glance 
along  the  far  western  coast  until  his  eye  rests  upon  the  extreme 
point  of  the  npainland,  he  is  then  looking  at  Land's  End  of 
Cornwall  in  G^ul.  That  wedge-like  piece  of  countrj^  which  has 
the  Bay  of  Douamenez  on  the  north,  and  the  Bay  of  Andieme 
on  the  south,  is  Comouaille  proper — called  by  the  nativs  Kem6. 
It  is  probable  that  these  Bretons  hav  some  closer  bond  of  kin- 
ship with  the  true  Cornish  of  Cornwall  than  th^y  hav  with  the 
Welsh.  If  the  map  be  stil  kept  before  the  eye,  it  wil  be 
noticed  that  the  little  promontoiy  that  stretches  out  into  the 
sea  due  west  from  the  French  mainland  bears  a  certain  similar- 
ity to  that  larger  promontoiy  which  finishes  at  the  south-west- 
ern extremity  of  England.  The  coast  of  this  piece  of  land, 
lying  between  the  two  bays  already  mentioned,  is  marked  by 
wilder  aspenties,  by  a  more  sublime  desolation  than  that  of 
any  other  part  of  France.  From  the  Pointe  du  Raz  to  within 
a  league  or  so  of  Douamenez,  the  rocs  ar  for  the  most  part  so 
hi  and  precipitous  as  to  present  an  almost  impassable  barrier 
between  the  land  and  the  sea.  These  granit  walls  ar  scalloped 
into  innumerable  little  bays  and  creeks,  which,  altho  they 
rarely  aflfoixi  a  landing-place,  offer  invaluable  shelter  to  fishing- 
boats  in  foul  weather.  The  winning  beauty  of  the  golden 
beach  is  almost  absent  here ;  but  those  in  whom  the  love  of 
desolation  is  strong  wil  experience  all  the  delit  which  can  be 
derived  from  loneliness  and  grandeur,  wandering  along  these 
barren  cliffs  amid  gorse  and  heather,  wh^re  few  sounds  ar 
heard  save  the  melancholy  cries  of  the  sea-birds,  and  the  roar 
of  the  waves  breaking  perpetually  upon  the  rocs  belo. 
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2.  On  this  shore,  a  little  west  of  the  town  of  Douamenez, 
is  the  village  of  Treboul,  Here,  on  a  clif,  just  above  a  small 
beach,  forming  when  the  tide  is  lo  a  semicircle  of  the  smoothest 
sand,  which  can  be  reached  by  a  zigzag  path  down  the  bracken- 
fringed  and  thorn-entangled  rocs,  is  a  lo-built  house,  with 
granit  walls  and  red-tiled  ix)of ,  wrongly  termed  a  chalet.  Here 
I  spent  three  months,  except  when  the  vagabond  spirit  was 
leading  me  over  the  moors,  or  in  the  wasteful  places  by  the 
sea.  Now,  as  I  write  by  the  winter  fire,  and  recall  my  impres- 
sions of  ^se  pleasant  summer  days  in  Br^tagne,  Treboul 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  pageant.  I  am  standing  on  a  little 
bridge  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  which  fills  with  water 
and  becomes  a  reach  of  level  sand,  with  a  shallo  stream  in  the 
middle,  every  12  hours.  This  creek  servs  as  a  harbor;  be- 
yond it  is  the  Bay  of  Douamenez,  the  yello,  sun-bleached  rocs 
shining  from  the  farther  shore ;  and  beyond  these,  again,  is  a 
range  of  purple  moorland  hits.  Houses  cluster  by  the  quay 
and  up  the  sides  of  the  steep  and  rocky  hils,  capped  by  two 
windmils,  whose  long  sails  ar  forever  describing  circles  upon 
the  sky  and  leaving  trace  of  none.  Above  the  hiest  houses 
rises  a  church,  new  and  white.  At  the  entrance  of  the  inlet 
between  Treboul  and  Douamenez  is  a  small  iland  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  great  rocs,  and  on  this  is  a  ITthouse.  A  fleet  6f 
fishing-boats  is  running  into  the  harbor  with  the  flo,  the  re- 
splendent sunshine  coloring  the  dark  sails  sienna-red  and 
amber.  This  is  the  modern  village,  but  th^re  is  a  much  older 
Treboul  lying  beyond  the  windmils.  On  the  summit  of  a 
grassy  clif ,  over  which  the  salt  spray  is  driven  by  the  wuitry 
storms,  is  a  small  time-worn  and  lichen-stained  church,  which, 
as  it  is  approached  from  the  land,  is  half  hidden  by  embower- 
ing elms.  From  the  wooden  cieling  hangs  the  model  ship 
which  is  suspended  in  most  of  the  sea-side  churches  of  Br6- 
tagne. 

3.  We  left  Treboul  one  morning  early  in  September  under 
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a  blue  sky,  and  feeling  the  generous  warmth  of  the  long-hidden 
sun.  Our  way  lay  throu  Douamenez.  The  tide  was  coming 
in,  and  we  had  to  wade  across  the  inlet.  The  town  is  pictur- 
esquely situated,  and  it  allures  the  stranger  from  a  distance; 
but  it  can  sho  scarcely  any  buildings  of  interest,  except  a  sing- 
ularly massiv  modern  church  in  a  heavy  Romanesque  style. 
There  is  no  dirtier  place  in  Br^tagne — an  assertion  which  may 
seem  rather  rash  to  those  who  kno  something  of  other  fishing- 
towns.  There  ar  winding  walks  by  the  sea  which  would  be 
delitful  could  one  be  as  indifferent  as  the  nativs  evidently  ar  to 
foul  odol-s.  After  threading  our  way  throu  narro  streets  which 
oozed  pestilential  moisture,  we  breathed  again  pure  air  on  the 
wooded  clifs  at  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  bay.  Here  a  nan'o 
path  runs  over  the  rocs  amid  bracken,  bramble  and  gorse, 
skirting  the  precipice,  which  is  naked  in  places,  in  others 
clothed  with  shrubs,  stunted  trees,  and  tangled  herbage.  These 
clifs  led  us  to  the  Sables  du  Riz — a  half-mile  or  more  of  per- 
fect beach  forming  the  head  of  the  bay.  At  hi  tide  the  sand 
is  covered  by  the  waves,  except  where  the  pale  sea-holly  groes 
a  little  belo  the  line  of  the  short  grass  and  thistles.  The  waves 
wer  coming  in  in  long  white  parallel  lines ;  the  rest  of  the  sea 
was  of  glassy  stilness.  Could  we  resist  the  temptation  of  cast- 
ing. <5urselvs  into  that  blue  sunlit  water?  In  a  few  minutes  the 
guls  rose  upon  the  wing  as  we  ran  down  the  smooth  sand  and 
dashed  into  the  sea.  What  a  swim  was  that  to  be  remembered 
in  after-years ! 

4.  Having  crossed  the  Sables  du  Riz  the  traveler  finds 
himself  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay,  which  is  alternately 
of  savage  grandeur  and  of  calm,  enticing  beauty,  accordingly 
as  the  mcs  dwindle  to  lose  themselvs  in  sand,  or  rise  in  awful 
precipices,  undennined  and  honeycombed  by  the  waves.  These 
rocs  sho  every  variety  of  hue  which  granit  wears,  but  their  pre- 
vailing tint  is  a  reddish  yello.  Wherever  roots  can  force  th^ir 
way  into  the  crevices  of  the  granit  and  gather  mold  about  them, 
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the  roc  is  hidden  by  a  green  tapestry  of  ivy  and  gorse,  honey- 
suckle, bramble  and  teucriom,  all  tangled  and  flashed  with 
flowers  from  the  ridge  wh^re  the  long  grasses  wave  in  the 
breeze  down  to  the  dripping  blocs  which  the  seaweed  has 
clothed  with  its  fantastic  leavs  and  bladders,  and  wh^re  stream- 
ers of  grass  wrac  lie  bleaching.  At  the  base  of  these  clifs 
the  granit  spreads  oat  toards  the  sea  like  the  gnarled  roots  of 
ancient  elms,  now  disappearing  and  now  rising  above  the  sand 
in  rugged  masses,  scalloped  and  holloed  by  the  waves.  We 
left  the  coast;  but  before  taking  the  hiroad  to  Ch&teaulin,  we 
folloed  for  some  distance  the  course  of  a  limpid  stream,  running 
throu  one  of  those  grassy,  fertil  valleys  which,  in  Finist^re,  ar 
rendered  much  more  smiling  by  the  contrast  of  the  stern  moors 
and  gorse-covered  hils  which  ar  the  prevailing  features  of  the 
country.  We  mit  hav  spent  a  pleasant  day  in  this  valley ;  but 
the  th6t  of  the  distance  which  lay  between  us  and  the  hospitable 
inn  which  we  hoped  to  find  at  Locronan  for  the  mid-day  meal, 
made  us  turn  from  the  meados  to  the  road.  After  climbing  a 
hil,  we  came  in  vue  of  the  graceful  spire  of  a  church  in  the 
village  of  Kerlas.  After  resting  a  few  moments  at  a  wretched 
little  inn,  wh^re  it  was  impossible  to  hold  any  conversation, 
because  the  woman  who  was  in  authority  th^re  knew  no  French 
except  words  having  special  reference  to  her  business,  we 
tramped  away  again  on  the  sunny  road,  along  the  borders  of 
which  tlie  vervein's  specs  of  blue  had  climbed  hi  upon  the 
wiry  stems,  and  the  mallos  pushed  far  over  the  dusty  grass ; 
for  the  summer,  alas!  was  wel  ni  spent.  We  passed  one  of 
those  Vonderful  Breton  lanes  between  hi  banks,  planted  chiefly 
with  oak  and  holly,  and  which  ar  so  completely  arched  over 
with  dense  foliage  that  th^y  look  like  tunnels.  After  this 
th^re  was  little  to  notice  until  we  came  in  sit  of  the  massiv  tower 
of  the  church  of  Locronan.  Having  reached  this  village,  we 
entered  an  inn  which  had  a  modem  air  of  cleanliness  and  com- 
fort;.   There  wer  others  more  picturesque ;  but  picturesqueness 
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shos  a  tendency  t5  combine  with  dirt.  An  old  inn  with  a 
gabled  roof,  little  donner  windos  with  leaden  lattices,  overlap- 
ping storeys,  sooty  chimney-comers,  wh^re  one  can  sit  with 
one's  feet  upon  the  heArth,  and  receive  in  one's  face  the  savory 
steam  arising  from  the  swing  pot,  possesses  undeniable  charms 
for  the  wayfarer  in  search  of  the  poetic  and  the  romantic ;  but 
it  is  neither  poetic  nor  romantic  to  encounter  things  in  the  dish 
which  nip  a  splendid  appetite  in  the  bud,  and  spoil  the  sweetest 
temper  for  a  full  hour.  Our  meal  was  substantial,  without 
being  such  as  to  make  us  linger  at  the  table.  The  Bretons  ar 
bad  cooks.  Th^y  ar  as  little  like  the  French  in  this  as  they  ar 
in  other  respects.  If  the  women  sho  any  zeal  or  competence 
in  the  kitchen,  it  is  in  the  art  of  making  pancakes  out  of  buck- 
wheat flour.  The  cakes  ar  as  thin  as  wafers,  and  hav  to  be 
folded  several  times  before  th^y  begin  to  hav  a  seriocs  con- 
sistency. Such  being  th^ir  character,  they  ar  rarely  eaten 
otherwise  than  with  the  fingers ;  tbfiy  therefore  tend  to  uphold 
the  deeply-rooted  contempt  for  forks  which  is  another  peculiar- 
ity of  the  Breton.  As  regards  one  article  of  food,  the  Bretons 
ar  perhaps  more  fastidious  than  any  other  people.  This  is 
butter,  which  forms,  with  bread,  oatmeal,  and  pancakes,  the 
chief  of  th^ir  diet. 

6.  The  church  of  Locronan  has  a  strikingly  venerable  ap- 
pearance. The  building  is  in  the  main  of  15th  century  con- 
struction, but  the  general  architectural  character  conveys  the 
idea  of  greater  antiquity.  Ch&teaulin,  wh^re  we  intended  to 
pass  the  nit,  lay  some  12  miles  off.  As  we  skirted  the  deso- 
late, hi  hil,  made  famous  by  St.  Ronan's  oxen,  we  wer  charmed 
by  the  vue  of  the  broad  valley,  with  its  innumerable  green 
fields  surrounded  by  tall  hedges  which  lay  between  us  and  the 
Bay  of  Douamenez.  Wer  we  in  rugged,  solemn  Br6tagne,  or 
wer  we  looking  at  a.  Devonshire  landscape?  As  we  went  on, 
the  country  became  more  barren  and  moorlike ;  but  the  beauti- 
ful heather  made  the  roadsides  purple  with  its  countless  bels. 
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A  slender  spire  came  into  vae  across  the  plain,  but  the  church 
to  which  it  belonged  was  quite  hidden  by  a  dense  grove  of  elms 
and  oaks.  The  spii*e  rose  above  the  village  of  Kergoat. 
While  we  wer  among  the  elms  and  oaks,  we  loitered  awhile  at 
one  of  those  old  moss-gi^n  wels  which  affect  the  imagination  in 
such  a  strange  way  that  few  people  can  pass  one  without  stop- 
ping/ to  look  down  it.  On  leading  the  village,  we  passed  a 
roadside  cross  (bearing  the  date  1558)  which  had  fallen  far 
out  of  the  peipendicular.  The  road  now  ran  between  hi  hedges 
of  holly  and  feniy  banks.  Dark  little  lanes,  completely  arched 
over  with  foliage,  led  away  to  the  scattered  hamlets  and  farms. 
We  entered  the  village  of  Cast,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  that 
range  of  hi  hils  called  the  Blac  Mountains.  It  was  nearly  dark 
when  we  reached  the  mountains,  which,  with  th^ir  mantle  of 
gorse  and  heather,  really  look  blac  under  the  gray  skies.  For 
more  than  an  hour  we  wer  walking  over  the  dark  moorland, 
and  at  a  sufficient  hit  for  the  nit  wind  to  be  unpleasantly  cold 
by  contJ*ast  with  the  heat  of  the  day.  We  met  no  one,  nor  did 
we  see  a  gleam  of  lit  fro^  a  cottage  windo  until  we  dropped 
far  down  into  the  valley  on  the  northern  side  of  the  range. 
Then  we  came  upon  ChateatUin  suddenly  by  turning  a  bold 
gi*anitic  hill.  What  a  wonder  met  dur  eyes!  Here  in  the 
heftrt  of  Lower  Br^tagne  was  a  town  of  3,500  inhabitants  lited 
by  electricity.  Into  shops  with  door-jambs  lurching  forward  or 
sideways  under  gabled  ix)ofs,  modem  science  had  walked,  and 
had  hung  a  lamp  whose  brilliant  flame  was  fed  by  a  water- 
wheel.  The  situation  of  ChAteaulin  is  picturesque.  Its  two 
principal  streets  ar  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  Aulne,  which 
is  both  a  river  and  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  communicating  with  the 
harbor  of  Brest. .  From  Chdteaulin  upwards  it  becomes  a  mu> 
ror,  whdreon  escarped  hils  thro  the  semblance  of  their  tree-gron 
steeps,  th^ir  jutting  granit  and  th^ir  barren  solitudes.  Rising 
hi  above  the  town  on  the  southeiii  side  ar  clifs  of  slate  and 
granit,  bare  wh^re  the  escarpment  denies  a  foothold  to  v^eta- 
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tion ;  in  other  places,  wh^re  the  slope  is  gentler,  clothed  with  ti-ees. 
We  climbed  the  side  of  a  clif  to  a  chapel  originally  connected  with 
with  a  castle,  of  which  only  some  insignificant  fragments  remain. 
6.  As  we  left  ChAteaulin  (called  Casteline  by  the  Bretons), 
we  took  the  road  to  Le  Faou,  which  for  some  distance  foUoes 
the  Aulne  toards  the  sea.  We  came  to  the  village  of  Port 
Launay,  its  gabled  houses  looking  upon  the  brit  water ;  at  its 
bac  wer  hi  hils,  abandoned  to  the  deseit-loving  furze,  and  the 
fateful  pine.  Steep  clifs  sloped  to  the  water's  edge.  Our  ix)ad 
now  turned  away  from  the  lovely  Aulne,  which  we  left  regi-et- 
fully.  After  passing  throu  a  district  wel  stocked  with  apple- 
ti'ees,  from  which  the  finiit  had  ali*eady  been  carried  away  to 
make  cider,  the  signs  of  cultivation  vanished,  while  the  gorse 
and  heather  reappeared.  Beyond  the  tableland,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  charming  valley,  wh^re  a  stream  went  flashing  thi*ou  ver- 
dant pastures,  was  a  village  called  Pont  du  Buis.  Here  we 
stopped  at  an  inn  which  would  be  tenned  a  hedge-tavern  in 
England.  The  fldor  of  trodden  earth,  the  artless  benches  and 
tables  br6t  to  mind  dur  walking  days  in  Auvergne.  Presently 
we  wer  walking  by  the  sparkling  water  in  a  gi-een  valley,  wh^re 
the  lordly  elm  and  sky-soaring  poplar  cast  th^ir  great  shados 
over  the  peaceful  meados,  and  the  cattle  wer  feeding  with  their 
feet  deep  in  grass.  Th^re  was  a  distant  vue  of  hi  hils  behind 
a  veil  of  blue  mist,  and  of  yello  sands  wh^re  the  dancing  stream 
met  the  salt  water  of  the  sea.  The  ix>ad  drew  us  gently  fix>m 
the  valley  up  its  hilly  sides,  and  again  we  wer  crossing  the  hi 
level  land.  The  bracken  was  stil  burning  in  the  sunshine,  and 
the  bees  wer  stil  humming  among  the  heather-bels  as  we  de- 
scended into  another  valley^  where  our  day's  jouniey  was  to 
end.  Th^re,  close  to  a  narro  ann  of  the  sea,  lay  Le  Faou,  It 
is  a  town  of  one  street,  but  it  is  a  street  that  is  in  itself  a  ro- 
mance. Here  all  influences  make  the  spectator  believe  that  he 
is  li\ing  3  centuries  ago.  Old  houses  with  overlapping  stories, 
gabled  roofs,  and  far-stietching  eaves,  ar  to  be  seen  here  and 
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thSre  in  many  towns  of  Br6tagne ;  but  at  Le  Faou  most  of  the 
houses  ar  of  this  pattern.  Timber  enters  largely  into  the  con- 
struction of  these  old  dwellings ;  oak  beams  cross  the  surfaces 
at  all  angles,  the  spaces  between  the  timbers  being  usually  faced 
with  small  pieces  of  slate.  In  the  angle  of  every  gable  is  a 
little  windo,  from  the  sil  of  which  an  under-garment  may  be 
s^en  hanging  to  dry,  unless  the  place  is  taken  by  a  small  gar- 
den. Supposing  the  garden  to  be  th^re,  leaves  and  flowers  wil 
half  hide  the  opening  with  th^ir  luxuriant  beauty.  The  inn 
which  offered  us  shelter  was  modem  and  unromantic.  It  was 
the  only  one  at  Le  Faou  wh^re  it  was  possible  to  lodge.  We 
negotiated  at  the  dOors  of  others  which  wer  delitfully  pictur- 
esque. But  our  proposals  wer  ill-received,  and  wo  wer  sent  to 
the  house  wh^re  commercial  travelers  stopped.  We  ^ad  a  wel- 
served  dinner  and  comfortable  beds.  After  dinner  we  went 
int5  a  bac  kitchen  whSre  the  monthly  washing  was  going  on. 
Washing  is  not  the  word ;  it  was  the  monthly  boiling.  Th6re 
was  a  large  swing-pot  filled  with  water,  boiling  over  a  wood 
fire.  A  servant,  wearing  thQ  large  white  coif  of  ChAteaulin,  stood 
beside  it  with  a  ladle  in  her  hand,  with  which  every  two  or 
three  minutes  she  took  up  some  of  the  boiling  water  and  emptied 
it  into  another  receptacle.  This  was  a  large  iron  vessel  several 
feet  hi,  over  the  top  of  which  a  coai*se  linen  cloth  had  been 
laid*  Tlie  cloth  was  covered  by  a  thic  layer  of  wood-ashes, 
anil  the  water  wag  poured  over  these,  so  that  when  it  fel  upon 
tlie  linen  Ifenoath  which  needed  cleansing,  it  was  charged  with 
|>otiistL  The  water  passed  throu  perforations  into  a  loer  vessel, 
from  whieli  it  wtii*  taken  and  poured  bac  into  the  pot  over  the 
fit%.  Our  latidlady  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  this  sys- 
Uitn*,  which  is  hen*  generally  foUoed.  She  attributed  to  it  tlic 
briHttmt  i^bit^ness  of  the  Br6tagne  linen,  and  the  length  of 
timo  it  Iftsts,  8he  could  not  find  words  strong  enuf  to  express 
ber  clisg:ust  for  sfxla,  which  played  havoc  with  the  best  sheets 
ever  tiitule  from  Clax. 
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7.  The  next  morning,  after  a  breakfast  of  bread  and  milk, 
folloed  by  bols  of  coffee,  we  wer  shoing  the  peasant  children, 
who  wer  on  th6ir  way  to  school,  our  best  pace  upon  the  road  to 
Daoulas.  It  was  one  of  those  chil,  misty  mornings  at  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn,  which  foretel  a  fine  day,  but  make  one 
grieve  for  the  passing  summer.  Our  first  halt  was  at  a  way- 
side dipping-wel,  with  a  niche  over  it  for  the  statue  of  a  saint. 
We  met  the  arm  of  the  sea  on  dur  left,  then  came  to  hilly 
country,  wh^re  there  wer  scarcely  any  flowers,  but  wh^re  the 
monotony  of  bracken  and  gorse  was  broken  by  dwarfish  oak, 
beech  and  ash.  At  a  small  village  called  Camfront,  the  cos- 
tume changed.  The  women  wer  wearing  blac  hoods  and  white 
sleeves.  We  reached  Daoulas  (a  town  of  850  inhabitants) 
about  mid-day.  We  climbed  the  hilside,  upon  which  Daoulas 
is  chiefly  built,  to  the  church  that  overlooks  it.  Our  3  days' 
walking  tour  ended  at  Daoulas.  Here  we  found  the  railway 
and  after  one  of  those  severe  trials  of  patience,  such  as  all  can 
understand  who  hav  traveled  on  Br^tagne  lines,  we  reached 
Tr^boul  that  nit ;  and  when  we  had  stretched  our  limbs  upon 
our  beds,  we  did  not  need  the  song  of  the  sea  washing  the 
broken  granit  and  tossing  the  weed  at  the  ioot  of  dur  clif  to 
lull  us  to  sleep. 

8.  One  Sunday  morning  late  in  September  I  was  a  solitary 
tramp  on  the  road  to  Plougastel-Daoulas.  I  had  passed  the 
nit  at  Daoulas  in  a  little  inn  which  was  far  from  being  luxuri- 
ous, but  which  was  capable  of  affording  all  I  needed.  The  bil, 
which  included  dinner,  was  something  less  than  3  francs.  Br6- 
tagne  is  a  country  where  the  walking  tourist  wil  probably  spend 
less  money  than  anywhere  else  in  France.  With  the  best  wish 
to  be  extravagant,  he  wil  note  with  increasing  surprise  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  change  of  a  20  franc-piece  clings  to  his 
l>ocket.  Gradually  rising,  I  reached  a  tableland,  whdre  there 
wer  many  stunted  oaks.  Here  I  saw  the  sea  flashing  a  little 
belo  me  on  the  left.     It  was  pne  of  the  many  inlets  of  the  vast 
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harbor  of  Brest.  My  road  led  away  from  it;  it  sank  into  a 
wooded  valley  surrounded  by  gorse-covered  hils.  Beyond 
Loperhet  the  road  was  up  hil  and  down  dale ;  the  sides  wer 
fringed  with  holly-bushes  and  tall  genista — much  hler  than  the 
common  broom.  Plougaatel  was  reached  about  noon.  The 
village  is  built  upon  a  bare  hil  a  few  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
place  would  be  uninteresting  but  for  its  famous  calvary,  re- 
markable for  the  quaintness  of  its  art — stil  more  so  for  the 
animation  expressed  in  the  figures.  When  I  think  of  the  meal 
I  had  at  Plougastel  the  imagination  refuses  to  warm.  It  was 
of  two  courses.  The  first  was  soup.  The  next  was  tripe,  cut 
into  very  small  pieces,  but  exceedingly  leathery  throu  insuffi- 
cient stewing.  Fortunately  the  bread  was  fairly  good,  and  the 
butter  excellent.  Two  hours  of  the  afternoon  wer  spent  when 
I  was  wayfaring  again  in  the  open  country  between  Plougastel 
and  Landemeau.  For  the  first  four  or  five  miles  the  land  was 
flat  and  uninteresting.  The  dreary  plateau  passed,  the  road 
sloped  down  ipto  a  broad  valley.  In  the  bottom  was  the  blue 
sea — the  estuary  of  the  Elom^  winding  along  the  plain  between 
wide  margins  of  yello  sand,  and  all  around  wer  hils  covered 
with  woods,  or  with  gorse  in  golden  flower.  Masses  of  granit 
rose  sheer  from  the  almost  level  land.  I  climbed  one  of  these 
rocs  to  the  point  wh^re  it  ended  abruptly  in  a  naked  peak.  It 
was  troublesom  work,  for  I  was  sometimes  up  to  my  middle 
in  gorse  and  bracken ;  at  others  I  had  to  tread  upon  matted 
masses  of  whortleberry.  In  places  sweet  chestnut,  dwarf  oak, 
and  beech  formed  a  dense  scrub.  Even  the  peak  was  not 
really  bare;  it  was  tapestried  with  long  gray  lichen,  and  the 
dry,  reddish  racemes  of  wall  cotyledon  long  past  its  flowering 
mingled  with  small-leaved  ivy  in  the  crevices  of  the  granit  and 
feldspar. 

9.  The  valleys  of  the  Elom  is  called  the  cradle*  of  chivalry. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  estuary  was  the  round  table  at 
which  King  Arthur  sat  with  his  knits.     Here  stood  the  Chdteau 
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de  Joyeuse  Garde,  mentioned  in  the  songs  and  romances  of  the 
Eoand  Table.  The  name  is  stil  given  to  some  ruined  arches, 
the  Gothic  character  of  which  disposes  of  the  hyi)othesis,  so 
pleasing  to  romantic  spirits,  that  they  ar  a  portion  of  King 
Arthur's  castle;  but  there  is  some  subterranean  work  which 
may  be  of  more  ancient  origin.  In  the  calm  evening  glo  the 
walk  throu  the  valley  was  too  quicly  over.  As  I  went  on,  the 
sea  narroed  until  it  became  a  stream.  A  lane  between  hi 
hedges  that  changed  twilTt  almost  to  nit  br6t  me  to  Landerneau. 
Some  portions  of  this  town  of  9,000  inhabitants  ar  of  archaeo- 
logical interest.  In  the  naiTo,  crooked  streets,  wh^re  ferns 
hang  from  the  walls,  16th  century  houses,  with  overhanging 
stories  and  gables  which  look  as  if  th^y  nut  tumble  any  minute 
upon  the  passer-by  ar  numerous.  In  the  middle  of  the  lo  bridge 
which  spans  the  river  is  a  mediseval  mil,  with  curious  archway 
and  moldings ;  and  not  far  from  it  is  the  Maison  de  la  S6n^- 
chauss^e,  with  numerous  niches  for  the  statues  of  saints,  and 
tuerets  at  the  angles,  ending  belo  in  *culs  de  lampe.'  The  date 
of  the  building  is  1510.  Th6re  was  a  heavy  sea-mist  hanging 
over  the  country  as  I  left  Landemau  and  took  the  road  to 
Sizun.  It  was  a  chil  and  cheerless  morning,  but  just  such  a 
one  as  in  September  promises  a  warm  and  brilliant  day.  The 
scenery  suddenly  i-evealed  unsuspected  charms.  The  road  ran 
along  the  side  of  a  hi,  densely-wooded  clif,  and  belo  it  was  a 
narro,  gorge-like  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  roaring 
stream  hidden  by  trees.  The  opposit  hil  was  clothed  with  gorse 
in  full  flower,  and  brown  bracken,  except  wh^re  the  granit 
stood  out  in  savage  nakedness.  Hier  in  the  valley  the  stream 
came  into  vue,  flashing  in  the  midst  of  gi'een  meados.  The 
road  was  tunneled  throu  a  projecting  mass  of  granit,  upon  the 
rugged  sides  of  which  the  delicate  white  blossoms  of  the  sea- 
campion  mingled  with  the  golden  pea-flowers  of  the  furze.  The 
mist  had  quite  cleared,  and  the  sun  was  shining  with  summer- 
like heat  when  I  reached  a  tableland  from  which  a  church-spire 
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rose  hi  against  the  blue  sky.  It  belonged  to  the  village  of 
La  Martyre^  to  see  which  I  had  left  the  direct  route  t6  Sizun. 
The  road  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  village  passed  throu  a  farmyard. 
I  lunched  at  a  little  inn  facing  the  church,  and  altho  I  taxed 
the  resources  of  its  larder  to  the  utmost,  the  repast  consisted  of 
boiled  eggs  and  bread  &  butter.  The  woman  who  boiled  the 
Qggs  was  a  puzzled-headed  creature  who  kept  on  forgetting 
what  she  wished  to  do.  She  was  at  least  half  an  hour  over  this 
vei-y  simple  matter,  and  the  eggs  wer  as  hard  as  bullets.  One 
meets  such  women  in  BrStagne  with  distressing  frequency. 
They  ar  more  often  indolent  and  obstinate  than  stupid.  Th^ir 
obstinacy  is  of  the  kind  termed  pig-headedness ;  for  it  makes 
them  turn  about  and  face  another  way  whenever  th6y  ar  urged 
to  move  a  little  faster  in  a  certain  dii'ection.  This  tendency  is 
characteristic  of  the  people,  altho  happily  it  does  not  affect  all 
individuals  equally.  The  room  whdre  I  ate  my  frugal  meal  was 
embellished  with  numerous  religious  prints,  images,  and  cruci- 
fixes. Such  taste  as  the  peasantry  hav  for  artistic  objects  Is 
invariably  associated  with  the  duties  and  aspirations  of  religion. 
lO.  Sizun's  splendid  spire  is  a  landmark  for  many  a  mile 
around.  Its  imposing  hit  is  increased  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  church  and  town  ar  built  upon  a  hil.  This  slender,  lance- 
like spire,  which,  seen  from  the  plain,  seems  to  pterce  the 
clouds,  expresses,  with  its  turrets  and  pinnacles,  the  crownihg 
idea  of  Gothic  art ;  but  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  classed  with 
Renaissance  architecture.  The  inn  at  Sizun  where  I  passed 
the  nit  was  as  quiet  as  the  one  at  Landerneau  was  noisy ;  it  was 
dul  and  uninteresting.  The  next  morning  I  set  out  in  the  di- 
rection of  Pleyben.  A  range  of  barren  hils,  called  the  Mon- 
tagues d'Arr^e,  lay  to  the  south,  and  had  to  be  crossed.  I 
knew  that  a  long  and  troublesome  walk  was  before  me,  but  the 
desert,  which  began  at  the  foot  of  the  dark  hils,  had  for  me  an 
attraction.  The  morning  was  beautiful,  all  the  more  so  becaus 
the  nit  had  been  tempestuous  and  miny.     Myriads  of  diamonds 
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spartded  upon  the  grass,  the  brown  bracken  and  the  bramble 
leavs  in  the  hedgeros.  The  road  sloped  into  a  valley,  cut  int5 
a  great  number  of  small  fields,  separated  for  the  most  part  by 
hi  banks,  on  which  tall  hedges  flourished  like  little  woods.  In 
this  way  thousands  of  acres  ar  wasted,  even  wh^re  the  soil  is 
productiv ;  but  the  farmer's  loss  is  the  artist's  gain.  Th^re  ar 
immense  tracts  of  land  in, France  rendered  dismally  monotonous 
t5  the  eye  by  the  absence  of  hedges.  At  length  the  ascent  be- 
gan, and  after  passing  the  little  village  of  St.  Cadou,  I  was 
fairly  in  the  hilly  region.  Having  reached  the  top  of  the  first 
ridge,  I  saw  a  vast  expanse  of  moorland,  broken  into  hils  and 
valleys,  but  all  overgron  with  gorse,  heather,  and  bracken.  At 
the  bottom  of  a  little  valley,  wh^re  a  stream  went  twisting  and 
sparkling  amidst  shallos  and  gorse,  wer  a  few  clusters  of  houses, 
called  St.  BivocU.  I  kept  quite  within  the  bounds  of  prudence 
in  telling  the  innkeeper  to  let  me  hav  the  best  he  had.  The 
best  was  a  plate  of  beef  which,  after  having  been  boiled  to  rags 
to  make  soup,  had  been  fried  with  butter.  The  house  possessed 
wine,  but  it  was  so  bad  that  I  could  not  drink  it.  The  cider 
was  not  much  better. 

11.  I  had  long  since  left  the  road  to  Pleyben,  and  was  now 
going  out  of  my  way  m  order  to  ascend  the  Mont  St.  Michel^ 
which,  altho  less  than  1,300  feet  hi,  is  the  most  elevated  point 
in  Dr^tagne.  As  I  rose  the  gorse  disappeared  and  then  the 
chief  vegetation  was  heather  and  short  grass.  The  chapel  door 
was  locked,  but  I  could  see  by  a  broken  windo  that  the  interior 
was  ruinous  and  neglected.  From  the  top  of  this  hil  the  vue 
was  desolately  beautifu}.  I  descended  the  Mont  on  the  eastern 
side,  and,  after  some  difficult  walking  throu  the  pricly  gorse, 
struc  the  road  to  Brasparts.  After  Brasparts,  the  moor  quite 
disappeared  from  the  valleys,  and  was  only  continued  on  the 
tops  of  the  hils.  The  country  was  wel  wooded,  and  carefully 
cultivated.  I  reached  Pleyben  at  nitfall,  thoroly  tired  after 
my  day's  journey,  much  of  which  had  been  over  ruf  gi*ound.     I 
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found  a  substantial-looking  inn,  with  dormer  windos  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  roof.  All  the  houses  wer  dwarfed  to  insignifi- 
cance by  the  church  and  its  majestic  tower.  Near  to  it,  so 
near  as  to  be  architecturally  combined  with  it,  was  the  calvary, 
which  is  almost  as  celebrated  as  the  one  at  Plougastel.  What 
a  sum  of  of  faith  and  what  energy  of  religious  purpos  ar  sealed 
in  these  rocs  of  sculptured  granit  raised  by  the  hands  of  men  in 
this  poor  town  of  5,000  inhabitants !  The  picture  of  the  poetic 
Aulne,  winding  among  its  gardian  hils,  was  driven  from  my 
mind  by  the  scream  of  a  locomotiv.  I  had  reached  ChAteaulin, 
and  the  ti*ain  which  was  to  take  me  bac  to  the  granit  roc  by  the 
sea  wh^re  I  had  pitched  my  summer  tent  was  in  sit.  As  I  was 
being  earned  beyond  the  Blac  Mountains,  J  tried  to  console 
myself  for  thus  hastily  parting  from  the  Aulne  by  saying  that 
I  would  retmn  and  make  a  long  pilgrimage  by  the  gi*een  mar- 
gins of  its  winding  water. 

12.  The  sea  breaking  against  the  granit  rocs  belo  our  cha* 
let  made  an  uproai*  which  mit  be  described  as  sublimely  infer- 
nal. But  the  stoim  blew  iteelf  out  by  the  morning.  It  was 
just  the  day  I  needed  for  the  plan  I  had  in  mind — a  tramp 
along  the  coast  to  the  Pointe  du  Raz.  I  walked  over  the  wild 
clifs,  golden  with  gorse,  out  of  which  arose  at  intervals  an  enor- 
mous bolder  or  jagged  mass  of  granit.  On  the  rit  lay  the  bay, 
intensely  blue,  and  dotted  with  sardine  boats.  The  sea  vanish- 
ed as  I  entered  a  pine- wood.  Then  the  trees  wer  left  behind, 
and  I  was  again  upon  the  moor.  Sometimes  I  was  standing  on 
the  edge  of  a  clif ,  looking  down  upon  the  tumultuous  sea  far 
belo,  rushing  int5  the  caverns  and  striking  the  rocs  like  a  bat- 
tering-ram. Catching  sit  of  a  church-spire,  I  made  directly 
toards  it,  and  soon  found  myself  at  Beuzec.  After  Beuzec 
th^re  was  the  moor  again ;  but  its  monotony  was  relieved  by 
clumps  of  maritime  pines,  and  on  the  clifs  near  the  coast  by 
windmils.  The  promontory  became  so  narro  that  the  sea  lay 
at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  on  either  side.     I  mistook  my  way, 
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and  found  myself  on  the  Bay  of  Audierne.  Leaving  the  sea,  I 
passed  a  romantic-looking  grange,  with  an  old  gateway  with 
pillars  of  gray  granit.  On  reaching  the  fishing  village  of 
Plogoff  I  decided  to  stay  th^re  for  the  mt.  The  inn  was  more 
roomy  than  the  one  at  Beuzec,  and  the  people  in  it  wer  much 
more  cheerful,  but  there  was  not  a  suspicion  of  luxuiy  in  the 
acconmfiodation.  The  fuel  burning  on  the  he&rth  was  not 
wood,  nor  coal,  nor  peat — it  was  manure  in  small  blocs  like 
brics.  This  singular  fuel  makes  a  very  good  fire.  We  reached 
the  coast  near  the  little  Bale  des  Tr^pass^s.  It  looked  so  beau- 
tiful then  that  its  dismal  name  seemed  ^quite  inapplicable.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  a  place  of  hon*ible  associations.  Upon  that 
curved  strip  of  golden  sand,  over  which  the  sea  murmurs  so 
softly  in  calm  weather,  more  corpses  hav  probably  been  thron 
than  upon  any  ©ther  bit  of  coast  of  the  same  length  in  the 
world.  It  is  bordered  by  hi  clifs,  the  base  of  which  has  been 
honeycombed  by  the  sea.  The  waters  of  this  bay  ar  supposed 
to  cover  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Is,  the  story  of  whose 
destruction  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  opera.  Fishermen 
declare  that  when  the  water  is  very  clear  th^y  can  distinguish 
the  vague  outline  of  buildings  or  fragments  of  them  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bay.  We  wer  now  approaching  the  end  of  the  pro- 
montory, wh^re  the  granit  was  piled  like  an  outer  bastion 
raised  against  the  invading  ocean.  Its  upper  ridges  bristled 
with  blac  spines  like  the  bac  of  a  fabulous  sea-monster.  At 
first  we  walked  over  short  turf,  wh^re  thfire  wer  some  lingering 
flowers  of  thrift  and  stil  more  of  centaury,  here  so  dwarfed  that 
the  waxy  pink  blossoms  crept  close  to  the  ground.  Then  we 
began  to  wind  amongst  rocs  from  which  the  brit-green  sapfire 
hung  its  fleshy  leavs,  and  the  lichen  its  gray-green  beard.  The 
sun  was  now  so  warm  that  the  lizards  came  out  of  th^ir  crevices 
and  lay  basking  on  the  granit  blocs.  The  fisherman  led  me 
along  the  brink  of  horrible  precipices,  and  shoed  me  a  roc 
where  cormorants  build ;   then  we  passed  throu  a  hole  in  a 
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fallen  mass  of  granit,  and  came  suddenly  upon  an  abyss. 
Blac,  gloomy  i-ocs  xose  far  above  <5ur  heads,  almost  shutting 
out  the  sky,  and  in  the  gulf  belo  the  sea  dashed  and  whirled. 
TV  hen  we  began  to  return  by  the  southern  side  of  the  roc,  I  did 
not  like  the  pix>speet.  I  was  expected  to  walk  a  considerable 
distance  upon  a  nanx)  ledge  on  the  side  of  a  precipice  which 
was  not  quite  vertical,  but  would  hav  pi-oved  sufficiently  so  to 
make  mincemeat  of  me  had  I  missed  my  footing.  But  when  I 
heai-d  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  had  walked  this  veiy  ledge  without 
wincing,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  disgi*aceful  not  to  tread  in  her 
footsteps,  even  at  the  fisk  of  my  nee.  On,  therefore,  I  went, 
holding  affectionately  to  the  roc,  and  looking  at  the  sea  as  little 
as  possible. 

1  From  WAYFARING  IN  FRANCE,  BenUey,  1890,  (abridged.) 
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BY  BLANCHB  WILLIS  (BOWABD)  TBUFKL.l 


1,  A  garden  by  the  water's  edge, — a  garden  wh6re  clematis 
and  woodbine  and  grape-vines  run  all  over  their  trellises  and 
up  the  graceful  ynng  locust-trees  and  down  over  the  stone-wall 
to  meet  the  water  plashing  pleasantly  belo,  and  reach  out  every- 
where that  vine-audacity  can  suggest  in  utter  abandonment  of 
luxuriance ! — a  garden  wh^re  superb  blood-red  roses  ar  w6d 
down  by  a  sense  of  th^ir  sweetness,  and  pure  white  ones  look 
tall  and  stately  and  cool  and  abstracted  by  th^ir  side.  At  the 
lit  a  point  of  land  extends  into  the  lake,  so  thicly  covered  with 
trees  that  from  here  it  looks  like  a  little  forest,  and  the  houses 
ar  almost  concealed  in  the  fresh  green ;  and  the  trees  look  taller 
than  anything  except  a  funny  old  building  which  was  once  a 
cloister,  and  is  now  a  palace,  and  has  two  queer,  tali  towers 
which  rise  far  above  the  tree-tops  at  the  extremity  of  the  point. 
At  the  left,  faint  and  shad5y  in  the  distance,  rise  the  Alps  and 
the  mountains  of  Tirol.  Th^re  ar  bath-houses  along  the  shore. 
Small  boys  ar  prancing  about  gaily  in  the  water.  On  a  rocky 
beach,  peasant-women  in  brit-colored  dresses  ar  standing  by 
tubs,  dipping  garments  in  the  lake  and  wringing  them  dry. 
Some  of  them  ar  kneeling.  The  sun  is  warm,  and  beats  down 
on  th^ir  uncovered  heads,  and  the  work  is  hai*d,  and  I  don't 
supix)se  th^y  hav  any  idea  th(^y  ar  making  a  picture  of  them- 
selvs,  on  the  rocky  shore  with  the  bacgi'ound  of  trees.  But 
everybody  is  a  picture  this  morning.  There  is  a  yung  man 
standing  in  a  ro-boat,  which  an  old  fisheiman  lazily  propels 
here  and  there  before  my  eyes.  The  youth  is  really  statuesque, 
balancing  himself  easUy  in  the  dancing  boat,  strong,  supple, 
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graceful,  his  r.rm  extending  the  long  fishing-rod.  A  rosebud  of 
a  girl  in  a  v.-hile  morning-Buit  and  jaunty  sailor-hat  leans  over 
the  railing  of  a  pavilion  built  out  into  the  lake  from  the  garden. 
Th^re  ar  people  reading,  sketching,  drinking  th^ir  coffee  or  beer, 
in  comfortable  nooks  throu  the  pretty  garden.  All  is  quiet  and 
restful,  with  only  the  rippling  of  the  water  and  the  shouts  of  the 
merry  mermen  to  bi*eak  the  stilness.  Now  doesn't  it  seem  as 
if  one  6t  to  write  an  exceptionally  pleasant  letter  from  so  pleas- 
ant a  spot?  But,  alas  I  th^re  is  not  much  t5  say  about  it  when 
once  you  hav  tried  to  tell  how  it  looks, — that  it  is  a  calm, 
peaceful,  pretty  place,  wh^re  you  could  stay  a  whole  summer 
and  lose  all  feverish  desires  to  explore  and  dimb  and  see  sits. 
To  sit  here  in  the  garden,  leaning  on  the  wall  among  the  vines, 
is  happiness  enuf .  In  the  morning  early,  the  lake  smiles  at 
you  and  talks  to  you,  and  you  see  far  away  great  masses  of 
rose-color  and  pearl-gray,  with  snoy  summits  gleaming  in  the 
sunshine,  and  your  eyes  ar  blessed  with  th^ir  first  vue  of  the 
Alps.  The  outline  of  the  opposit  shore  is  misty  and  many- 
colored,  and  has  also  its  noble  hits.  At  sunset,  too,  is  the  gar- 
den a  dreamy,  blissful  spot,  as  the  little  boats  float  about  in 
the  golden  lits,  and  the  water  and  the  mountains  assume  all 
possible  lovely  hues,  then  sink  away  in  a  deep  violet,  and  the 
stars  come  out  and  german  love-songs  go  up  to  meet  them. 

2.  The  place  is  FRIEDRICHSHAFEN ;  it  is  really  a  new 
place  and  a  commercial  place, — and  these  adjectivs  ar  cer- 
tainly not  attractiv, — but  then  the  newness  is  not  conspicuous, 
and  the  commerce,  so  far  as  we  summer  birds  of  passage  ar 
concerned,  almost  invisible.  It  all  is  on  the  Lake  of  Constanz, 
or  the  Bodensee,  which,  if  you  want  useful  information,  is  42 
miles  long,  8  miles  wide,  is  fed  principally  by  the  Rhein,  and 
whose  banks  belong  to  5  different  States, — Bavaria,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Baden,  Switzerland,  and  Austria;  a  sheet  of  water  whose 
shores  ar  green  and  thicly  wooded,  wh^re  gay  littla  steamers 
run,  constantly  displaying  the  flags  of  th^ir  several  countries, 
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between  the  principal  places  on  the  lake,  and  wherever  you  go 
you  hav  beautiful  mountain  scenery.  You  see  the  ^Ips,  the 
mountains  of  Bavaria,  the  Baden  hils,  Tirol,  and  you  don't 
always  kno  which  is  which ;  but  th^y  pile  themselvs  grandly 
among  the  clouds,  one  range  behind  the  other,  in  a  way  that  to 
the  unaccustomed  vision  doed  not  exactly  admit  of  labeling, 
and  you  don't  care  what  th^ir  names  ar.  You  ar  content  to 
feel  their  beauty,  to  wonder  and  be  silent.  Friedrichshafen 
may  be  a  busy  place,  but  it  does  not  seem  so.  Content  and 
rest  pervade  the  atmo8fere%  Serenity  is  written  on  every  face. 
It  may  be  many  people  would  weary  of  its  roses,  and  the  ripple 
of  the  water ;  of  its  gardens,  that  look  as  if  th^y  wer  groing 
durectly  out  of  the  lake ;  of  the  blue,  hazy,  changing  mountains 
far  away ;  of  its  perfect  quiet :  but  th^re  ar  others  who  would 
love  it  wel,  and  who  would  not  tu'e  of  it  in  many  a  long  sum- 
mer day. 

3.  *  Auf  Wiedersehen',  and  not  ^Lebewohl,*  we  said  to  pleas- 
ant Friedrichshafen,  as  the  little  steamer  left  those  kindly  green 
shores  and  we  sailed  away,  not  for  a  year  and  a  day,  like  the 
owl  and  the  pussy  cat  in  the  beautiful  pea-green  boat,  but  for 
an  hour  or  so  only.  To  Lindau  we  came,  having,  as  we  ap- 
proached, charming  mountain  scenery.  The  town  is  on  an 
Hand,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  embankment  and  rail- 
way bridge.  It  is  a  little  place,  but  very  striking  as  you  look 
at  it  from  the  water,  having  a  lofty  monument  (a  statue  in 
bronze  of  Maximilian  II.),  a  picturesque  old  Roman  tower, 
and,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  a  fine  Uthouse,  and  a  great 
marble  lion  on  a  hi  pedestal,  garding  the  little  haven  and  his 
Bavarian  land.  We  remained  part  of  a  day  here,  having  be- 
fore dur  eyes  a  beautiful  picture, — the  mountains  of  Switzerland 
directly  across  the  lake,  narro  at  this  point,  with  the  llthouse 
and  the  proud,  ever-watchful  Bavarian  lion  rising,  bold  and 
sentmel-like,  in  the  foreground.  You  look  between  these  tw5 
over  the  placid  water  to  the  hits  beyond. 
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4.  From  Lindaa  we  sailed  to  Bregenz,  wh^re  the  lake  and 
mountains  hav  quite  another  expression.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  which  is  the  most  attractiv  place  on  the  Bodensee.  You 
feel  **How  happy  could  I  be  with  either,  wer  t'other  dear 
charmer  away,"  and  it  is  of  course  a  question  of  individual 
taste.  One  person  prefers  the  mountains  near,  another  watches 
them  lovingly  from  a  distance.  One  likes  t6  live  on  lo  land  by 
the  water's  edge,  and  look  up  to  the  mountain-tops ;  another 
perches  himself  M,  and  finds  his  happiness  in  looking  down  up- 
on the  lake  and  off  t5  other  hits.  But  the  shores  ar  lovely 
everywhere,  much  frequented  yet  quiet,  crowded  with  villas, 
private  cottages,  hotels,  yet  secluded  and  restful  if  one  chooses. 
Bregenz  is  a  quiet  place,  a  real  country-place,  with  mountain 
vues  and  mountain  excursions  without  end.  The  common  peo- 
ple hav  intelligent,  happy  faces,  pleasant,  cheerful  ways,  quic- 
ness  of  repartie,  and  civility.  The  women  giv  you  a  smiling 
"Gruss  Gott."  The  commonest  man  takes  off  his  hat  as  you 
pass,  and  if  you  go  by  a  group  of  rollicking  school-boys  every 
hat  comes  off  courteously.  Oebkardsberg  is  the  first  place  to 
which  people  usually  go  from  Bregenz.  We  went,  as  in  duty 
bound.  It  is  a  mountain — a  castle — a  pilgrimage  church — a 
vue ;  and  to  say  that  one  commands  a  vue  of  the  entire  lake, 
the  valley  of  the  Bregenzer  Ach  and  the  Bhein,  the  Alps,  the 
sno  mountains  of  Appenzel  and  Claras,  with  mountains  covered 
with  pine  forests  in  the  foreground,  conveys  a  very  faint  idea 
of  the  beauty  before  dur  eyes.  In  the  visitors'  book  in  the 
tower  wer  some  german  rimes,  which,  rufly  translated,  went 
somewhat  in  this  way : — 

''Charming  proispect,  beet  of  wine, 

Be  joyful,  then,  O  heart  of  mine; 

Farewell,  thou  lovely  Gebbard's  hil, 

Thou  Bodensee,  so  fair,  so  stil. 

It  makes  one  glad  t5  drink  gcod  wine, 

And  praying  makes  life  more  divine. 

If  you  would  be  both  good  and  gay, 

Pray  wel  and  drink  wel  every  day.** 
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Some  one  remarks, — 

^^  What  bek>  was  far  from  clear. 
Is  no  less  dark  when  we  stan  I  Lcre.'' 
And  a  veiy  enthuj  iastic  person  writes, —  * 

'*Hcie  flies  from  us  uottOj  here  vanishes  pain, 
litre  hloom  in  dlir  hearts  joy  and  freshness  again. 
Wh5  can  assure  us,  and  how  can  we  kno, 
That  heaven  is  fairer  than  this  scene  helof 
5«  Th^re  is  a  place  in  this  n^borhood  the*  name  of  which  I 
refuse  to  dh-ulge,  because,  if  I  should  tell  it  and  disclose  its 
attractions,  the  ne^t  steamer  from  America  would  certainly 
bring  over  too  many  people  to  occupy  it,  and  so  ruin  it.  I  shall 
keep  it  for  myself.  But  I  wil  describe  it,  and  awaken  as  much 
longing  and  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  with  american  prices  as 
I  can.  It  isn't  exactly  a  village,  but  it  is  near  a  village.  It 
has  shady  lanes  which  wind  about  between  hedges;  houses 
which  ar  placed  as  if  with  the  express  purpos  of  talking  with 
one  another, — 6nly  8  or  4  houses,  with  superb  old  trees  hang- 
ing over  them.  Thfire  is  the  nicest,  britest  of  *Fraus,' — who 
5ns  this  bit  of  land,  the  houses  and  ^e  hedges  and  trees  close 
by  the  water's  edge,  a  boat,  a  bath-house,  and  a  great  dog, — a 
happy,  prosperous  wido,  with  a  danter  to  help  in  household 
matters,  and  td  go  briskly  to  market  t5  the  nfiboring  town.  So 
happy  is  she,  one  thinks  involuntarily  her  'Mann'  was  perhaps 
aggressiv,  and  that  to  be  free  from  his  presence  may  be  to  her 
a  blessing  from  Heaven.  She  livs  in  a  house  wh^re  the  ciel- 
ing  is  so  lo  one  must  stoop  going  throu  the  doors.  The  win- 
dos  and  doors  ar  all  open.  The  tables  and  chairs  ar  scoured 
snoy  white.  She  brings  yon  milk  in  tall  glasses, — it  is  cream, 
pure  and  simple.  And  then  she  takes  you  int5  the  house  close 
by,  with  great  airy  chambers,  and  broad  lo  casements,  under 
which  the  water  ripples  softly,  and  she  tells  you,  without  ap- 
parently knoing  herself,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age, — that 
she  wil  rent  her  four  rooms  in  this  detached  house  for  forty 
gulden  a  month,  and  serv  four  persons  from  her  on  dwelling 
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with  fruit,  meat,  cream,  the  best  the  land  afford;  and  forty 
guldens  ar  about  twenty  dollars,  gold.  (This  must  n*>t  mis- 
lead the  unwary.  Th^re  ar  places  enuf  here  wh^re  you  can 
spend  quite  as  much  as  you  do  at  home.)  We  did  not  quite 
faint,  but  we  wer  very  deeply  moved.  We  did  not  even  tel 
the  good  woman  that  her  terms  wer  not  exorbitant,  crafty, 
worldly  creatures  that  we  wer.  Here  was  one  spot  unspoiled 
by  the  madding  crowd.  We  wer  not  tlie  ones  to  bring  pomps, 
and  vanities,  and  h!  prices  to  it.  So  we  choked  down  dur 
amazement,  and  hypocritically  remarked  it  was  all  very  pleas- 
ant, and  we  th6t  perhaps  we  mit  return.  Return !  Of  cdurse  we 
shall  return  1  When  all  things  else  fail,  and  ducats  ar  pain- 
fully few,  then  wil  we  flee  to  this  friendly  abode,  and  liv  in  a 
big  room  on  the  lovely  lake,  so  near,  indeed,  that  we  can  almost 
fish  from  dur  windos ;  hav  a  boat  to  ro,  a  bath-house  at  dur  ser- 
vice ;  quarts,  gallons  of  cream ;  and  the  swiss  mouutains  before 
dur  eyes  morning,  noon,  and  nit ;  and  all  for  five  dollars  a 
month.  I  am  telling  the  truth,  but  I  do  not  expect  to  be  be- 
lieved. I  am  tempted  to  write  its  name, — its  pretty,  friendly, 
suggestiv  little  nsLme, — but  1  will  not.  It  ends  in  L£,  it  sounds 
like  a  caress,  so  much  wil  I  say ;  perhaps,  so  much  is  indiscreet. 
Don't  waste  your  time  looking  for  it.  You  wil  never  find  it. 
We  only  happened  to  drift  thSre.  It  really  is  not  worth  ydur 
while  to  search  for  it.  It  is  quite  secluded,  quite  out  of  the 
way,  a  sleepy-hollo  that  I  am  sure  you  would  find  dul.  Thdre 
ar  many  green,  sweet  nooks,  many  pretty  villages,  many  cleanly 
little  cottages,  many  smiling,  broad-browed,  clear-eyed  women^ 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Constanz ;  but  dur  woman,  dur  cot- 
tage, dhr  cream,  dhr  mountains,  dur  treasure^  you  wil  never, 
never  find. 

6.  I  feel  a  deep  and  ever-increasing  sympathy  with  ex- 
plorers of  strange  lands  whose  narrativs  a  harsh  world  pro- 
nounces exaggerations.  What  if  th^y  do  say  that  the  unkn5ii 
animal  which  darts  across  th^ir  path  has  five  heads  and  seven- 
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teen  legs?  Th^re  is  a  glamor  over  everything  in  an  utterly 
new  place, — the  very  atmosfere  is  deceptiv.  After  a  while, 
things  assume  th^ir  natural  proportions,  but  at  first  it  seems  as 
if  one  really  did  see  with  one's  5n  eyes  all  these  redundant 
members.  Even  here  in  the  beaten  trac  of  travel,  writing  as 
honestly  as  possible  from  my  on  point  of  vue,  I  feel  like  beg- 
ging my  friends  to  put  no  faith  in  anything  I  say.  The  mount- 
ains in  themselvs  ar  intoxicating  enuf  to  turn  one's  head ;  but 
then  of  course  mueh  depends  upon  the  kind  of  head  one  pos- 
sesses. At  sunset  by  the  lake,  the  vue  over  the  water  is  of  soft, 
wooded  slopes,  with  huge  rocky  masses  beyond,  hit  upon  hit  ris- 
ing in  hazy  blue,  the  snoy  summits  just  touched  by  the  Alpine 
glo. 

7«  Bludenz  is  a  little  town  in  Vorarlberg,  which  means,  you 
kno, — or  you  don't  kno, — the  country  lying  before  the  Adler  or 
Arlberg,  and  the  Arlberg  is  the  watershed  between  the  Khein 
and  Douau,  and  the  boundary  between  Vorarlberg  and  Tirol. 
Bludenz  is  [  i.  e.,  was  til  the  completion  of  the  railway  to 
Innsbrtick  in  1884  ]  a  railway  terminus,  which  fact  may  not 
interest  the  world  at  large,  bat  it  did  us  hugely.  We  rejoiced 
ki  the  th6t  of  the  great  post-wagon,  the  cracking  of  whips  and 
bloing  of  horns,  and  long,  delltful,  breezy  rides  over  the  hils 
and  far  away.  Our  after-experience  of  this  lively  whip-crack- 
ing and  hom-blding  has  led  us  t6  the  cobclusion  that  it  is  de- 
cidedly at  its  best  in  the  opera,  whfire  the  Postilion  of  Lonjou- 
meau  sings  his  pretty  song  and  cracs  his  whip  for  a  gay  refrain ; 
and  that  it  is  aU  very  wel,  when  you  yourself  ar  going  off  early 
in  the  morning  amid  the  prodigious  noise  and  the  excitement  of 
st5ing  away  passengers  and  packages,  while  a  crowd  of  village 
loafers  stand  gazing  and  gaping  at  you, — in  short,  when  yon  ar 
'*in  it,"  you  kno ;  but  when  it  is  only  other  people  who  ar  going, 
only  th6y  for  whom  all  the  noise  is  made  and  you  ar  roused 
from  your  gentle  slumbers  at  half  past  four  perhaps,  you  do 
not  regard  the  postilion  and  his  accomplishments  with  nnquali* 
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fied  admiration.  Touwish  you  had  gAne  to  the  ^^Eagk,**  or 
the  "Ox,"  or  the  "Lamb,"  or  the  "Swan,"  or  the  "Lion,"  or  to 
any  other  beast  or  bird,  rather  than  to  the  "Post,"  wh^  the 
"Post"  omnibus  and  its  relativs  make  your  mornings  miser- 
able. These  ar  always  the  names  of  the  inns  in  these  little 
towns.  Th^re  is  usually  a  "Crown"  too,  and  often  an  "Iron 
Cross."  But  people  with  nervs  must  n't  go  t6  the  "Post." 
Our  party  left  its  nervs  in  the  city  before  starting  off  on  a  ruf 
tour,  yet  even  we  hav  suffered  at  various  inns  which  bear  the 
names  of  "Post,"  but  which  should  properly  be  called  "Pande- 
monium." But  we  ar  neglecting  Bludenz,  for  which  little  town 
we  mean  to  say  a  friendly  word^  It  is  usually  deemed  only  a 
stepping-stone  to  something  hier  and  better,  but  we  liked  it. 
The  mountains  rise  on  both  sides  of  the  village  and  its  one  long 
road,  wh^re  we  walked  at  sunset,  crossing  the  bridge  which 
spans  the  foaming,  tumbling,  rushing  HI.  Beyond  tiie  ravine 
of  the  Brandnerthal,  the  Scesaplana,  the  hiest  mountain  of  the 
Raeticon  range,  rises  from  fields  of  sno.  We  strolled  along, 
breathing  the  sweet,  pure  air,  meeting  groups  of  peasant-girls, 
all  of  whom  carried  th^ir  shoes  in  th^ir  hands.  It  was  a  fete 
day,  and  th£y  had  been  at  vespers,  putting  th^ir  shoes  on  at 
the  church  door  and  removing  them  when  thfiy  came  out.  This 
most  practical  and  admirable  method  of  saving  shoe-leather,  I 
venture  to  recommend  to  the  fathers  of  large  families.  It  must 
be  superior  to  "copper-toes."  When  we  came  bac  to  take  dur 
supper  in  a  garden,  somebody  was  playing  Strauss  waltzes, 
with  a  touch  so  loving,  spiijted,  and  magnetic,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  mountains  themselvs  must  whirl  off  presently  in  response. 
In  this  land  a  garden  wh^re  people  drink  beer  and  wine,  eat, 
smoke,  rest,  think,  enjoy,  all  in  the  open  air,  is  sometimes  made 
of  most  delltf ul  surroundings;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  some- 
times means  two  emaciated,  dyspeptic  trees,  a  gravel  floor,  and 
half  a  dozen  wooden  tables  with  wretchedly  uncomfortable 
chairs.    But  if  it  is  an  enclosure  in  the  open  air  with  one  tabte 
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large  enuf  to  hold  a  beer-mug,  it  is  stil  a  garden.  Oar  Dludenz 
garden  was  pleasant  enuf,  however,  and  we  sat  thSr©  til  the 
mountains  sank  deeper  and  deeper  int5  the  gloom ;  and  the 
*M&dchen'  who  waited  upon  us  told  us  about  her  nativ  village, 
wh^re  her  brother  was  schoolmaster ;  dur  landlady  came,  too, 
and  talked  with  us,  quietly,  and  somewhat  with  the  manner  of 
a  hostess  entertaining  guests.  It  was  all  very  pretty  and 
simple  and  kindly,  and  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  as  it  happened.  The  people  here  had  intelligent  faces, 
clear  eyes  'like  children,  and  pleasant,  courteous  ways.  The 
trouble  about  all  these  little  places  is,  we  don't  like  to  leav 
them.  It  seems  as  if  the  new  place  could  not  be  so  pretty,  the 
new  people  so  kindly  and  simple  and  honest,  and  we  go  about 
weakly,  leaving  fragments  of  our  hearts  everywhere. 

8.  Then  the  mountain  tramps  we  had,  climbing  hi  for  a 
vue,  and  then  glorying  in  it !  The  scenery  from  Bludenz  to 
Landeck  is  a  series  of  picturesque,  varied  vues.  The  road  as- 
cends with  many  windings  to  the  pass  of  the  Arlberg,  when 
you  ar  at  last  in  Tirol ;  and  the  green,  richly  wooded  mountains, 
the  jagged,  rocky  ones,  the  lofty  peaks  wh^re  the  sno  gleams, 
together  with  the  pure,  invigorating  air,  and  the  swing  of  <5ur 
mountain  chariot  with  its  five  horses, — which,  if  not  very  rapid, 
wer  at  least  strong  and  fresh, — made  altogether  a  thoroly  en- 
joyable experience.  On  the  Arlberg  we  gathered  dur  first  Al- 
pine roses.  They  ar  not  so  very  pretty,  except  when  th^y  gro 
in  masses  so  luxuriant  as  to  giv  a  rosy  effect  to  a  broad  slope. 
That  is,  th^y  ar  pretty,  but  thSir  graceful  cups  droop  so  quicly 
when  you  take  them  from  their  nativ  air  and  nativ  hits,  that 
th^y  ar  disappointing.  At  SL  Christoph^  which  is  almost  at 
the  top  of  the  pass,  we  stopped  long  enuf  to  refresh  durselvs 
with  a  glass  of  Tiroler  wine,  and  wer  taken  into  a  little  chapel 
behind  the  inn  to  see  a  wooden  statue  of  St.  Christopher,  who 
srems  to  be  held  in  peculiar  veneration  in  this  region,  being 
painted  or  carved  in  many  churches  and  even  on  the  walls  of 
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houses.  This  was  a  great  creatare  of  8  or  9  feet,  standing 
in  the  corner  of  the  chapel,  with  glaring,  beady  eyes,  glossy 
blao  painted  hair,  and  a  huge  staf ,  to  represent  the  pine-ti-ee  of 
the  sweet  old  legend,  in  his  hand ;  while  on  his  sholder  was 
perched  the  child  Jesus,  with  a  face  like  a  small  dol.  He  was 
as  funny  and  grotesque  a  saint  as  the  world  can  boast,  yet  dur 
hearts  went  strongly  out  to  him  when  we  learned  what  a  very 
little  peasant-boy  it  was  who  had  made  him  with  his  pocket- 
knife  out  of  a  bloc  of  wood,  and  particularly  when  we  observd 
his  saintship's  legs,  never  too  symmetrical,  but  now  hacked  and 
chipped  into  utter  deformity,  and  wer  told  the  reason.  Every 
child  in  this  n^borhood  who  must  leav  his  mountain  home  takes 
a  bit  of  St.  Christopher  with  him  as  a  talisman  against  home- 
sickness. Poor  little  souls  1  Lovely  air  and  lovely  hils  1  No 
wonder  the  children  fear  *Heimweh'  wil  come  to  thSir  hearts 
when  th^y  can  no  longer  see  the  little  village  houses  all  huddled 
together  round  the  church  with  the  tall  spire,  while  the  green 
hils  rise  on  every  side,  and  the  morning  mists  roll  from  them, 
and  the  evening  glo  warms  and  glorifies  th^ir  cold,  white  sum- 
mits, and  the  impetuous  mountain  torrent  goes  foaming  by. 
We  felt  premonitory  symptons  of  homesicness  dui-selvs  for 
those  fair  and  noble  hits,  and  we  wanted  very  much  to  beg  for 
a  bit  of  St.  Christopher's  knee-pan.  But  th^y  would  not  hav 
given  us  an  atom  of  the  dear  old,  hideous,  overgron  giant-saint, 
worthless  heretics  that  we  ar. 

0.  Th^y  said  Landeck  would  not  please  us,  but  it  did. 
ThSy  said  it  was  not  pretty,  but  it  was.  Th^y  said  we  should 
not  stay  th^re,  but  that  is  all  th^y  knew  about  it  or  us.  In  it- 
self, so  far  as  its  hoases  ar  concerned,  it  is  not  attractiv,  it  is 
true ;  but  it  lies  in  a  very  picturesque  way  on  both  banks  of  the 
Inn,  which  rushes  and  roars  constantly  at  this  point,  and  the 
hils  around  ar  bold  and  beautiful.  It  has  its  ancient  castle,  on 
the  hits  directly  above  the  town ;  but  the  castle  now  is  a  failure, 
whatever  proud  tales  its  walls  mit  tel  us  could  they  speak, — a 
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failure  even  as  a  **raiD,"  I  mean.  It  is  not  very  hi,  but  the  path 
is  steep ;  and  when  yon  get  to  the  top  you  wish  yon  had  remained 
belo,  for  thSre  is  nothing  to  reward  you.  The  vue  is  no  finer 
than  you  can  hav  from  ahnost  any  point  hero ;  and  the  castle 
is  simply  nothing  to  see,  being  5nly  a  few  gray  walls  without 
form  or  comeliness,  in  the  shade  of  which,  the  day  we  visited 
it,  sat  a  few  poor  old  women,  who  now  occupy  it,  with  snails 
and  bats  and  wind  and  storm,  rent-free. 

10.  To  Zams^  the  next  village,  you  walk  along  the  river 
road  past  fields  of  grain,  wh^re  cornflowers  and  poppies  ar  gay- 
ly  groing,  and  the  water  hurrying  from  the  mountains  sings  its 
loud*  bold  song,  and  everywhere  around  ar  the  varied  hues  and 
hits  of  the  Tirolean  Alps.  At  Zams  th^re  is  a  beautiful  water- 
fall, which  you  must  seek  if  you  would  see,  for  it  hides  itself 
from  the  world.  Over  a  bridge,  along  the  river  road,  then  throu 
lanes  whdre  thfere  wer  more  of  the  pretty  cornflowers  and  gay 
poppies,  past  a  group  of  cottages,  a  mil,  a  noisy  brook,  a  mass 
of  rugged  clifs,  we  strolled,  the  voice  of  the  falling  water  call- 
ing us  ever  nearer  and  nearer,  until  suddenly  at  the  last  it  was 
before  us.  The  rocs  conceal  it  on  every  side  up  to  the  last 
moment  when  you  ar  directly  at  the  foot  of  it, — one  of  the  fine 
dramatic  effects  in  which  Mother  Nature  likes  sometimes  to 
indulge.  It  falls  with  great  force  150  feet,  perhaps, — in  a 
narro,  immensely  swift  stream,  which,  as  it  issues  from  the  roc, 
runs  a  little  diagonally.  It  has  forced  a  passage  throu  the  roc, 
and  when  we  saw  it  was  sweeping  throu  this  aperture ;  but  in 
stormy  weather  it  hurls  itself  over  the  summit  of  the  ledge,  in- 
creasing its  hit  many  feet,  and  is  magnificent  in  its  fury.  An 
experienced  mountain-climber  told  us  that  th^re  ar  a  succession 
of  these  falls,  of  which  this  is  the  seventh  and  last,  and  the  only 
one  that  can  be  seen  without  painful  and  dangerous  climbing, 
th^y  ar  so  singularly  concealed.  The  stream  springs  from  the 
glaciers  far  away,  and  leaps  from  roc  to  roc  in  wild,  unseen 
beauty.    It  seemed  to  speak  to  us  of  the  lonely,  frozen  hita 
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and  solitude  of  its  birthplace.  From  Landeck  to  Innsbruck  the 
scenery,  taken  all  in  all,  tbo  pleasing,  is  less  bold  and  more 
monotonous  than  ar  many  other  parts  of  Tirol. 

11.  We  hav  seen  so  many  little  villages  more  or  less  alike, 
all  having  saints  painted  on  th^ir  houses  in  brilliant  hues,  and 
mottoes  over  th^ir  doorways, — some  religious,  some  quite  secu- 
lar and  merry,  and  all,  too,  having  names  of  one  syllable,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  consonants,  such  as  Imst,  Silz,  Zams,  Mils, 
Telf  s,  Zirl, — we  cannot  hope  to  remember  them  with  that  clear- 
ness which  characterizes  the  wel-regulated  mind.  But  we  hav 
a  way  among  durselvs  of  designating  places,  which  is  quite 
satisfactory  and  intelligible  to  us.  For  instance,  we  say, 
'*That  was  whdre  we  drank  the  cream" ;  *'That  was  wh6re  the 
innkeeper  was  a  barrel,  with  head  and  feet  protruding" ;  **That 
was  whfire  that  interesting  body,  the  fire  department,  wer  feast- 
ing at  long  tables  and  singing  Tirolean  songs";  ** The  village 
wh^re  we  met  the  procession,  old  men  and  maidens,  yung  men 
and  children,  singing,  chanting,  telling  th^ir  beads,  bearing 
candles,  and,  most  of  all,  staring  at  the  strangers." — ^And  what 
wer  the  strangers  doing?  Staring  at  the  people,  to  be  sure. 
\A  e  always  stare.  We  ar  here  for  that  purpose.— ^"The  village 
wh^re  the  girl  put  a  flower  in  her  sweetheart's  hat."  And  how 
pretty  it  was  1 

12.  INNSBRUCK  impressed  us,  at  first,  as  being  far  too 
citified  for  us  to  dellt  in.  Entering  its  streets  about  sunset, 
the  time  when  we  hav  of  late  been  accustomed  to  see  the  cows 
come  home  in  great  herds  from  the  mountain  pastures,  we,  dur 
bags  and  shawl-straps,  wer  deposited  upon  the  sidewalk ;  for 
when  the  post  stops^  you  stop  without  ceremony,  and  ar  never 
taken  to  the  particular  hotel  whither  you  wish  t5  go.  We 
stared  blankly  at  the  broad  streets  and  ruefully  at  one  another. 
Our  eyes,  instead  of 'seeing  loing  herds,  fel  upon  gallant  yung 
offlcera.  We  revenged  dhrselvs  by  calling  Innsbruck  "tame," 
and  declaring  that  we  would  at  once  flee  to  our  mountain.    But 
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it  is  surprising  how  quicly  we  h&v  become  accustomed  to  the 
laxnries  of  life  in  an  excellent  hotel,  how  bravely  we  bear  the 
mf  iction  of  wel-cooked  dinners,  with  what  fortitude  we  recline 
in  luxurious  chairs,  and  allow  wel-trained  servants  to  wait  upon 
us.  Already  we  hav  remained  longer  than  we  intended,  th^re 
is  so  much  here  that  interests  us ;  but  soon  we  staii;  off  again  to 
commune  with  Nature  and  get  sunburned.  Then,  the  truth  is, 
Innbrdck,  which  looked  so  enormous,  so  grand,  to  6ur  eyes, 
used  as  thfiy  wer  to  villages,  is  only  a  little  place  most  charm- 
ingly situated  on  the  Inn,  in  a  great  broad  valley,  with  mount- 
ains 10,000  feet  hi  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  hits  which 
look  almost  as  bold.  It  has,  including  the  large  garrison, 
18,000  or  20,000  inhabitants,  and  with  its  pleasant  atmosfere, 
extended  vues,  charming  mountain  excursions,  peasants  in  a 
variety  of  costumes,  soldiers  in  a  variety  of  uniforms,  excellent 
music,  and  many  things  of  historical  interest  to  see,  is  a  very 
enjoyable  place. 

^  From  Letters  in  BoBton  Txanacript  (afterward!  collected  in  ONE  YEAB 
ABROAD,  Boston,  Osgood,  1877),  abridged. 


Explanation  of  Accents: —  ft  «»  a  in  are  (not  as  in 
*^bare")  ;  a  «»  a  in  teas  (not  as  in  ^^has")  ;  a  »  a  in  any  (not 
as  in  "ant") ;  e  as  in  Jiear  (not  as  in  "health"  or  "heArt"  or 
"bear"  or  "earl")  ;  6  ««  e  in  there  and  their  (not  as  in  "here" 
or  "were")  ;\  ^^  i  in  lie  (not  as  in  "lief")  ;  6  ■—  o  in  four  (not 
as  in  "dhr"  or  "your"),  or  in  post  (not  as  in  "cdst"),  or  in 
bowl  (not  as  in  "howl")  ;  6  ■«  o  in  gone  (not  as  in  "b5ne"  or 
"one")  ;  6  ■-  o  in  work  (not  as  in  "pork")  ;  5  «»  o  in  do  (not 
as  in  "so"),  or  in  "wiove"  (not  as  in  "rove,"  or  "love")  ;  5  —■ 
o  in  one  (not  as  in  g6ne  or  bone.) 


Piiblished  hy  W:  M.  Oriswoldj  Cambridge  {Mass.),  U.S. 
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From  Chamonix  to  Vernayaz. 


BY  EDWARD  ABBOTT.^ 


!•  We  had  three  routes  to  choose  from  by  which  to  get  out 
of  the  Vale  of  Chamonix  into  the  Rhone  Valley  on  dur  way 
eastward  tdards  the  Rhone  Glacier  and  Luzem.  All  of  them 
proceed  by  means  of  private  carriage  up  the  Vale  of  Chamonix, 
some  six  miles,  to  the  village  of  ArgenttereSy  at  the  head  of  the 
valley,  at  the  foot  of  a  mlty  glacier,  and  in  pjain  sit  of  some 
of  the  grandest  aspects  of  Mont  Blanc.  Here  one  of  the 
routes,  a  foot  and  bridle  path,  diverges  to  the  lit,  and  leads 
over  the  Col  de  Balme,  a  pass  more  than  7,000  feet  hi,  to 
Martigny.  The  second  route,  continumg  from  Argentier^s, 
surmounts  the  Col  des  Montels,  4,700  feet,  by  bold  zigzags, 
traverses  the  dark  and  somber  valley  of  the  £au  Noire,  scales 
the  jagged  clifs  of  the  T^te  Noire,  threads  the  forest  of  Trient, 
and  comes  out  at  Martigny  over  the  Col  de  Forelaz,  5,000  feet, 
wh6re  it  is  joined  by  the  path  over  the  Col  de  Balme,  the  two 
entering  Martigny  together.  This  second  route,  that  of  the 
T^te  Noire,  as  it  is  broad  and  comparativly  easy,  tho  always 
picturesque,  is  the  most  frequented.  The  third  route,  leaving 
the  T^te  Noire  pass  at  the  half-way  hamlet  of  Chatelai*d, 
crosses  the  mountains  a  little  to  the  west,  by  way  of  the  village 
of  Finhaut,  and  descends  into  the  Rhone  Valley  at  Vemayaz, 
the  station  on  the  railway  next  belo  Martigny.  Not  caring  to 
cross  the  Col  de  Balme,  and  knding  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  T6te  Noire,  we  concluded  to  try  the  new  way  over  the 
hits  of  Finhaut. 

3.  An  easy  drive  of  3  hours  took  us  to  Chatelard,  wh^re 
at  11 :  30  we  had  luncheon  consisting  of  3  courses  of  meats  and 
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v^etableB,  with  a  sweetmeat  at  the  end.  Then,  as  we  waited 
for  dur  horses  to  finish  th^ir  provender,  dur  driver  told  us  that 
thdre  was  at  the  inn  a  one-horse  wagon  from  Vemayaz,  in 
which,  if  we  liked  to  make  the  change  from  <5ur  two-horse  car- 
riage, we  could  do  the  rest  of  ($iir  drive  at  a  saving  of  one  or 
two  hours.  It  was  nothing  to  him,  he  said ;  he  could  carry  us 
with  his  heavier  vehicle,  sldly,  or  we  could  take  the  liter  one 
with  the  single  horse  and  go  perhaps  a  little  faster ;  and  the 
price  would  be  the  same.  Rather  liking  the  jolly,  free-and- 
easy  looks  of  the  little  one-horse  wagon,  we  concluded  to  make 
the  exchange;  dur  lit  luggage  was  soon  transferred,  the  single 
horse  was  harnessed  into  the  shafts,  and  off  we  started.  I 
wish  I  could  insert  in  this  letter  a  picture  of  this  "wonderful 
one-horse  shay"  in  which  we  took  this  mountain  ride  from 
Chatelard  to  Vernayaz.  The  like  of  it  I  never  saw  on  dur  side 
of  the  sea.  What  semblance  of  a  body  it  had  was  very  small, 
and  was  hung  very  lo ;  its  forward  wheels  wer  not  more  than 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  cut  under  the  body  so  as  to  make  the 
shortest  possible  tuiiis ;  it  was  very  narro,  and  its  seats  seemed 
t6  be  designed  for  allowing  a  traveler  to  tumble  out;  but  it  was 
evidently  strongly  built,  was  fitted  with  a  heavy  brake  worked 
by  a  lever,  axle,  and  screw  at  the  driver's  lit,  and  had  other 
comforting  signs  about  it  of  being  intended  for  ruf  work.  So 
in  we  got  on  the  bac  seat,  with  a  feeling  as  if  we  wer  getting 
into  a  boy's  go-cart ;  the  new  yung  driver  took  the  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and  away  we  went. 

3«  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  way  to  Finhaut  was  t5 
a  "grand  hit"  indeed.  The  mountain  side  took  on  a  sudden 
perpendicularity,  the  road  on  which  we  had  entered  narroed 
speedily  to  about  7  feet — not  over  8„  certainly,  and  before  we 
knew  it  up  we  wer  going  the  very  face  of  the  precipice,  as  it 
wer,  by  a  series  of  short  zigzags  hewed  out  and  walled  in  among 
the  ledges  and  crevices  of  the  roc.  As  the  Swiss  build  stair- 
ways up  the  outsides  of  th£ir  houses,  so  exactly  d5  thdy  build 
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roads  up  t^e  outsider  of  th^ir  mountains,  and  one  of  these 
mountain  staircases  we  wer  nbw  beginning  to  climb.  Up  and 
up  turned  and  twisted  the  plucky  little  horse,  and  groaned  and 
creaked  the  snug  little  wagon,  until  we,  its  occupants,  uncer- 
tain whether  we  wer  not  destined  to  go  so  hi  that  we  should 
never  get  bac  again,  took  not  to  dur  heels  but  to  our  feet,  and, 
getting  oiit,  plodded  on  and  on  <5ur  winding  way.  Deeper  and 
deeper  sank  the  valley  beneath  us,  hler  and  hier  rose  the  tower- 
ing peaks  on  the  other  side ;  the  river  in  the  bottom  shrank  t5 
a  thread  and  the  chalets  on  the  slopes  above  it  dwindled  to 
brown  specs  in  th^ir  beds  of  green.  Our  narro  road  was  like  a 
foot-path ;  to  look  off  was  to  look  down ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  single 
step  would  plunge  one  to  the  bottom.  After  an  hour's  toil  in 
this  way,  the  little  road,  little  horse,  and  little  wagon  all  came 
out  safely  together  on  what  passed  for  the  summit  of  the  mount- 
ain, and  proceeded  with  less  labor  along  its  edge,  but  always  at 
a  dizzy  hit,  commanding  sublime  vues  of  mountain  and  goi^ 
and  forest,  picking  a  p^ilous  way  around  precipices,  passing 
overhanging  rocs  which  stretched  so  far  above  that  we  could 
not  see  the  top,  and  bulging  out  over  ravtnes  and  creases  in  the 
mountain  side  by  aid  of  buttresses  of  solid  masonry  garded 
with  massiv  parapets  of  stone.  Frequently  we  rounded  the 
comer  of  a  chalet,  and  now  and  then  wound  dur  way  throu  the 
crooked  streets  of  a  hamlet,  streets  so  narro  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  hubs  of  dur  little  wagon  must  graze  the  buildings  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  At  one  place  the  road  led  directly  throu 
somebody's  woodshed,  and  to  cross  a  stable  yaixi  was  no  un- 
common experience.  At  another  point  we  crept  close  in  under 
overhanging  clifs  throu  which  a  foaming  toiTent  dashed  in  suc- 
cessiv  cascades  into  unfathomable  depths  belo.  At  others  we 
came  menily  out  upon  grassy  hilsides,  seemingly  about  as  steep 
as  the  slope  of  a  mansard  roof,  wh^re  yet  the  little  horse  trotted 
Htly  along  and  the  driver  carelessly  smoked  his  pipe  and  crack- 
ed his  whip,  and  the  wheels  trundled  their  course  within  a  few 
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inches  of  an  edge  t6  slip  over  which  would  be  to  roll  over  and 
over  to  the  valley-bottom  hundreds  of  feet  belo  us. 

4«  So  we  passed  Fvnhaut^  at  its  elevation  of  4,000  feet, 
and  so  after  an  hour  we  came  to  Salvan^  a  thousand  feet  loer; 
and  now  began  the  descent.  Hard  as  it  had  been  to  get  up,  it 
proved  more  of  a  feat  to  get  down,  and  we  wer  thankful  20 
times  that  we  had  the  one  little  horse  and  the  toy  wagon,  in- 
stead of  the  ponderous  carriage  and  pair  which  had  carried  us 
out  of  Chamonix  to  Chatelard.  The  point  chosen  for  the  de- 
scent of  the  road  is  a  wooded  gorge  in  the  face  of  the  precipice, 
down  which  plunges  a  slender  cataract*.  Against  the  sides  of 
this  wild  gorge,  crossing  the  waterfall  by  bridges  one  above 
another,  the  loops  of  the  road  ar  laid,  like  the  serpentine  trellis 
which  the  gardener  makes  by  passing  his  slender  rattan  in  and 
out  throu  holes  in  a  central  supporting  shaft.  1800  feet  of 
descent  we  had  to  make  in  this  way ;  by  means  of  not  less  than 
45  turnings  and  25  bridges  across  the  accompanying  stream, 
^t  each  loop  ih&re  was  just  room,  with  care,  for  the  little  horse, 
led  by  the  careful  driver,  to  carry  his  little  wagon  around  the 
turn,  with  often  not  many  inches  to  spare  between  horse's  feet 
and  wagon's  wheels  and  the  dizzy  edge.  And  we  sat  still  on 
the  bac  seat,  perhaps  two  feet  or  two  and  a  half  above  the 
ground,  and  enjoyed  it  all !  After  this  Thursday's  drive  from 
Chatelard  to  Vernayaz,  I  am  ready  t6  say  that  giv  a  Swiss  a 
mountain  and  some  stones,  and  he  can  build  a  road  anywhere. 
And  over  any  road  that  he  has  built  he  can  drive. 

5.  I  commeifd  the  narro  way  by  F  inhaut  and  Salvan  from 
Chamonix  to  Vernayaz  to  all  lovers  of  the  picturesque ;  for 
striking  scenery  it  is  worth  two  of  the  far  more  widely  kndn 
pass  of  the  T^te  Noire ;  but  I  advise  all  who  take  it  to  make 
sure  of  a  "one-horse  shay"  from  Chatelard. » 

1  From  the  Boston  "Literary  World"  (abridged),  17  Oct,  1885. 

Published  by  W:  M,  GriswoldyCambridffe  (Mass.  J^  U.S. 
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THE  SUABIAN  ALB. 


BY  BATARD  TATLOB.l 


1.  I  left  the  railway  from  Stuttgart  to  Ulin  at  the  little  town 
of  Ooppingen^  in  the  valley  of  the  Fils.  Just  28  years  had 
elapsed  since  first,  leaving  the  Donau  behind  me,  I  had  crossed 
on  foot  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Suabian  Alp,  and  descend- 
ed into  the  valley  of  the  Fils.  Neither  the  ardors  of  the  fierce 
June  weather,  nor  the  lean  condition  of  my  pocket,  which 
thi*eatened  to  become  empty  long  before  the  chance  of  replen- 
ishment at  Heidelberg,  could  divert  my  youthful  fancy  from  thc^ 
associations  of  Hohenstaufen,  or  the  later  poetical  names  which 
gave  a  luminous  atmosfere  to  the  fair  scenery  of  Suabia.  I 
was  fresh  from  the  reading  of  Schiller  and  Schubarth  and  Hauff 
and  Schwab  and  Uhland, — all  nativs  of  this  region, — and  made 
the  lonely  part  of  the  road  ring  with  the  latter's  sounding  pre- 
lude to  'Graf  Eberhard'  :— 

^'Ar  then  the  SnftbUn  yalleys  by  sound  of  song  onstirred, 
Whdre  onoe  so  clear  on  Staufen  the  knitly  harp  was  heard? 
And  why,  if  Song  yet  liveth,  we  hear  not  from  its  chords 
The  deeds  of  hero-fathers,  the  ancient  clash  of  swords? 
«Th6y  lisp  the  litest  fancies,  point  epigrams  with  wrong; 
Th6y  sneer  at  woman's  beauty,  the  ancient  lit  of  song : 
Wh^re  stalwart  life  heroic  but  waits  t5  be  recalled, 
Th6y  pass,  and  if  it  whisper,  thdy  shrink  away  ai)palled. 
^'Burst  then  from  out  thy  coffin,  rise  from  the  chancers  gloom, 
Thou  and  thy  son,  thou  Roaring-Beard,  forsake  for  us  the  tomb ! 
Throu  hoary  years,  unconquered,  thou  fdt'st  the  hostile  lords : 
Stalk  then  5nce  more  among  us,  with  mity  sound  of  swords  I" 

Of  the  five  poets,  Sphiller  is  the  only  one  who  outgrew  the  in- 
fluence of  the  picturesque  mediaeval  stories  among  which  he  was 
cradled.  The  othera  hav  cut  th^ir  names  ineffaceably  on  the 
old  stones  of  many  a  knitly  ruin,  and  thSre  is  scarcely  a  valley 
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falling  to  the  Neckar  between  the  green  buttresses  of  the  Alb 
which  has  not  a  place  in  th^ir  songs.'  Yet  even  Schiller  mit 
hav  found  gi-ander  dmmatic  subjects  than  Don  Carlos  or  Wal- 
lenstein  in  the  history  of  Friedrich  Barbarossa,  of  Friedrich  If., 
of  King  Manfred,  and  the  yung  Conradin.  As  a  schoolboy,  in 
th^  n^boring  village  of  Lorch,  he  had  the  Hohenstaufen  for 
years  before  his  eyes,  and  his  first  impressions  of  history  must 
hav  been  derived  from  its  legends.  His  voice  never  entirely 
lost  the  broad  provincial  accent  which  he  there  picked  up. 

2.  The  stately  castle  of  Hohenstaufen  was  so  entirely  de- 
stroyed during  the  Peasants'  War,  that  only  a  few  foundation- 
stones  remain.  It  is  a  two  hours'  climb  to  the  summit  of  the 
peak  whereon  it  stood,  and  I  found  it  preferable  to  mount  the 
lo  hil  beyond  the  Fils,  whence  I  saw  not  only  the  mountain  in 
its  whole  extent,  but  much  of  the  landscape  which  it  commands. 
Hohenstaufen  is  imposing  from  its  isolation.  Its  outline  re- 
minded me  somewhat  of  Monad  nock,  but  the  summit  is  a  more 
perfect  cone.  Lifted  quite  above  the  general  level  of  the  hil 
country  of  Suabia,  it  looks  southward  over  the  ridge  of  the 
Alb  and  the  broad  plains  of  the  Donau  to  the  Alps ;  northward, 
to  the  Odenwald.  Not  often  has  an  imperial  race  been  cradled 
in  so  hauty  a  home.^*  From  my  seat  on  the  hil,  looking  west- 
ward, I  saw  the  front  of  the  Suabian  Alb, — a  series  of  head- 
lands, point  beyond  point  fading  in  the  distance,  almost  to  the 
fortress-crowned  peak,  which  bears  another  noted  historic 
name, — HohenzoUern.  Further, ^in  the  same  direction,  and  less 
than  a  hundred  miles  distant,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aar,  stil 
stands  one  tower  of  the  ancestral  castle  of  a  third  imperial 
family, — the  Hapsbui^. 

3.  The  Suabian  A.lb  ^^  is  a  range  of  mountains ;  yet  thid 
term  wil  hardly  describe  its  peculiar  formation.  The  northern 
bank  of  the  Donau,  west  of  Ulm,  rises  in  a  broad,  steadily  as- 
cending slope  for  30  or  40  miles,  until  it  attains  an  elevation  of 
nearly  2,000  feet :  then  it  reaches  a  long,  irregular  brink,  and 
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falls  away  in  a  sndden  escarpment,  to  the  valley  of  the  Neckar« 
Seen  from  the  north,  it  presents  a  series  of  the  boldest  and 
most  broken  mountain  forms.  Deep,  winding  valleys  divide  its 
he&dlands ;  but  when  one  has  climbed  throu  these  to  the  sum- 
mit, he  finds  himself  on  a  broad,  monotonous  plain.  It  is  a 
repetition,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  terraces  by  which  one 
ascends  to  the  table-lands  of  Mexico.  In  front  of  the  northern 
headlands  of  the  Alb  ar  several  isolated,  conical  peaks,  which 
some  geologists  declare  to  hav  been  originally  mud  volcanoes. 
The  whole  region,  as  you  folio  the  Neckar  to  Tubingen,  seems 
t5  be  set  apart,  in  the  character  of  its  scenery,  from  the  rest  of 
Germany.  It  suggests  a  more  southern  latitude,  in  its  atmos- 
feric  effects,  as  well  as  in  the  forms  of  its  enclosing  mountain 
walls. 

4.  Descending  the  hil  beyond  Goppingen  I  foUoed  the  main 
hiway  toards  the  Alb,  but  at  the  first  village  my  companion 
(guide  I  could  hardly  call  him,  since  none  was  necessity)  pro- 
posed that  we  should  take  a  foot-path  across  the  country.  My 
object  being  to  reach  the  Lauter  valley  by  foUoing  the  bases  of 
the  moantains,  all  patiis  wer  alike,  and  the  prospect  of  a  ramble 
throu  the  open  fields  and  beside  the  scattered  woodland  was  in 
itself  attractiv.  The  meadds  wer  lorn  of  flowers,  and  the 
stubble-fields  wer  not  lovely,  near  at  hand ;  yet  the  Alb,  before 
me,  seemed  to  take  quite  another  charm  and  character  when 
seen  over  a  lonely  and  secluded  foreground*  It  was  the  most 
commonplace  walk  possible ;  yet  not  a  feature  of  it  has  faded 
in  my  memory.  I  can  seen  every  star  of  dew  lingering  in  the 
shade  of  the  alder-bushes,  every  sunburned  crac  in  the  banks 
of  red  earth,  and  remember  each  tree  under  which  I  stopped  to 
take  breath  and  contemplate  the  ever-beautiful  landscape. 
Three  hours  of  an  August  morning  passed  in  this  free,  deHtful ' 
ramble,  and  when  the  sun  began  to  shoot  down  stinging  arros, 
I  reached  the  little  town  of  Weilkeim,  1  took  the  post-omni- 
bus for  the  next  stage,  but  at  Kirchheim  I  was  obliged  to  wait 
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two  or  three  boars  before  a  vehicle  could  be  found  to  take  up 
the  valley. 

6.  On  the  left,  as  the  valley  enters  between  2  opposing 
forelands  of  the  Alb,  a  peak,  partly  separated  from  the  main 
mountain  mass,  beai-s  upon  its  summit  the  few  remaining  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  castle  of  Tecfc, — a  name  recently  revived 
by  its  connection  with  the  royal  family  of  England.  The  origi- 
nal race  of  Teck,  I  believe,  became  extinct  in  the  15tli  centuiy, 
but  the  title  is  stil  retained  in  the  governing  family  of  Wiirtem- 
bei^.  When  the  castle  was  founded  is  unknon.  Barbarossa 
once  held  it  in  pawn,  and  it  belonged  for  a  time  to  the  Ziihring- 
en  (Baden)  family.  It  fell  in  the  Peasants'  War,  like  Hohen- 
staufen.  The  last  event  which  the  old  wall  witnessed  was  an 
assemblage  of  the  people  in  1848,  when  they  resounded  with 
enthusiastic  republican  cheers  for  Hecker,— our  Union  soldier 
and  Illinois  farmer.  This,  in  the  briefest  space,  is  the  history 
of  Teck. 

6.  After  passing  the  town  of  Owen  (a  name  which  one  mit 
suppose  had  strayed  away  from  Wales,  wer  it  not  a  corruption 
of  *auen,'  meadds),  the  valley  shrinks  to  a  deep  cleft  or  crac  in 
the  body  of  the  Alb,  and  its  meados  become  an  emerald  ribbon, 
on  which  the  stream  braids  its  silvery  rapids.  Forests  of  decid- 
uous trees  ascend  precipitously  on  either  side,  and  above  them 
gleam  the  topmost  parapets  of  ix)c.  The  massy  walnut-trees 
by  the  road,  the  wiid-flowers  heaping  the  banks,  the  colors  of 
the  soil,  and  the  general  character  of  the  vegetation,  belonged 
t6  Switzerland.  They  wer  no  doubt  carried  hither  by  the 
geognostic  birth  which  unites  this  region  to  the  Jura.  It  was  a 
delltful  drive  into  and  throu  the  lengthening  shades  of  the 
upper  world.  The  length  of  the  valley  is  not  more  than  four 
or  five  miles,  when  it  terminates  in  a  'cul  de  sac,'  enclosed  with 
steep  faces  of  roc,  up  one  of  which  the  hi  way  is  cut  in  zigzags 
to  the  level  of  the  Alb.  The  sunset  shoed  me  two  villages 
aloft,  looking  down  from  among  their  hier  and  colder  fields 
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upon  the  little  hamlet  of  Gutenberg^  wh^re  I  resolved  to  stop 
for  the  nit.  The  inn  and  people  wer  alike  primitiv.  Altho  it 
was  a  post-station  and  likely  t6  be  frequented  by  strangers, 
th^re  seemed  to  be  no  special  accommodation  for  such.  The 
landlady  was  busy  with  her  ironing  in  the  guests'  room,  the 
landlord  gave  his  tw6  yungest  children  orders  to  take  me  into 
the  garden,  and  then  resumed  his  seat  in  front  of  the  stable. 
When  I  had  seen  the  gooseberry-bushes,  and  the  radishes, 
parsley,  and  sweet  marjoram,  and  exhausted  the  conversational 
powers  of  the  children,  I  had  recourse  to  a  lame  groom,  who 
explained  at  great  length  the  admirable  points  of  the  post- 
horses,  and  then  supper  was  announced.  I  had  one  table,  the 
landlord's  family  another,  and  the  servants  a  third.  The  oldest 
dauter  of  the  house,  a  girl  of  13,  presided  at  the  latter.  Grace 
was  said  by  the  yungest  child,  and  then  each,  in  the  order  of 
authority,  dipped  a  spoon  into  the  single  dish  upon  the  table. 

7.  I  arose  early,  in  order  to  cross  a  spur  of  the  Alb  into 
the  valley  of  Urach,  which  lies  farther  to  the  westward.  An 
old  weaver  of  the  place,  glad  of  the  chance  of  stretching  his 
bandy  legs  for  something  more  than  weaver's  wages,  went  with 
me.  We  turned  int5  a  side  branch  of  the  main  glen,  passing  a 
village  completely  buried  in  forests,  and  thenstruc  upon  a  road 
leading  up  the  mountain-side.  The  summits  wer  covered  with 
a  canopy  of  rolling  mists,  throu  which,  now  and  then,  some 
wandering  sunbeam  penetrated  to  the  bed  of  the  valley,  touch- 
ing the  meados  like  a  sudden  flame.  The  ascent  occupied  an 
hour.  When  I  reached  the  top,  half  a  dozen  steps  removed  me 
from  all  vue  of  the  deep,  picturesque  vale,  and  I  found  myself 
on  a  cold-looking  plain  covered  with  fields  of  rye.  On  either 
side  wer  dark  woods  of  fir ;  in  front,  a  village,  solidly  but 
meanly  built,  and  quite  different  from  the  cheerful  little  towns 
of  the  Under-land.  It  was  a  change  from  Suabia  to  West- 
phalia. Here,  on  the  the  windy  summit-plain  of  the  Alb, — the 
Upper-land,  as  the  people  call  it, — one  would  never  guess  what 
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a  warm,  rich  region  lies  belo,  and  so  near  that  a  stone  mit  al- 
most be  flung,  into  it.  Near  the  point  wh^re  I  ascended,  the 
heads  of  two  lateral  valleys  approach  within  half  a  mile  of  each 
other,  and  ar  united  by  a  deep  cleft,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  human  hands.  It  is  called  the  'Heidengraben'  (Pa- 
gans' Moat) ,  and  is  so  deep  and  narro  that  some  antiquarians 
conjecture  that  the  plateau  beyond  was  thus  isolated  by  the 
Romans,  in  order  to  form  a  camp,  fortified  by  nature.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  the  monarchs  of  the  Carlovingian  line  after- 
wards used  it  as  a  natural  menagerie  for  wild  beasts.  It  was 
but  a  short  distance  t6  the  western  bnnk  of  the  plateau,  and  the 
road  then  began  to  descend  into  pleasant  glens,  wooded  with 
deciduous  forests.  The  mists  rolled  away,  the  sun  came  out 
hot  and  sharp,  and  the  deep  valley  of  Urach  quivered  throu  the 
heat  which  brimmed  it. 

8.  I  loitered  down  the  easy  road,  resting  in  the  shade,  and 
indulging  my  eyes  with  the  bold,  brit  picture  of  the  old  castle 
of  Hohen-Urach,  springing  from  the  topmost  clif  into  the  blue  air. 
It  was  a  visible  knitly  legend,  even  without  a  story.  This  val- 
ley was  deeper,  broader,  and  grander  in  all  its  features  than 
the  former.  From  the  stately  old  town  of  Urach^  which  lies  in 
its  bed,  threaded  by  the  little  river  Erms,  five  valleys  diverge, 
star-fashion,  and  five  bold  headlands,  between  them,  ar  thrust 
out  from  the  body  of  the  Alb.  Looking  southward,  one  sees, 
hi  over  the  deep  blue  gorges,  the  crowning  summits  of  the  re- 
gion, nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  sea-level;  westward,  behind 
Hohenumch,  opens  a  lovely  Alpine  del,  a  land  of  meado,  past- 
ure, and  waterfall ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  a  rocky  wall,  brit 
against  the  sky,  hides  the  airy  site  of  the  famous  castle  of 
Neuffen,  which  lies  beyond.  Some  landscapes,  like  some  hu- 
man faces,  assure  you  that  they  hav  a  history  woi*th  the  knoing, 
— and  this  '^  was  one  of  them.  I  felt  it  before  I  looked  into 
one  of  the  scattered  chronicles  of  Urach. 

9.  The  castle  on  the  hit  stood  on  a  roc  nearly  detached  from 
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the  clif ,  and  hung,  when  its  drawbridge  was  raised,  inaccessi- 
ble, over  the  valley.  Here  Count  Eberhard  of  the  Beard — ^the 
'Rauschbart'  of  the  poets — imprisoned  his  insane  brother. 
Count  Henry,  whose  faithful  wife,  Eva  von  Salm,  remained 
with  him  and  th^re  bore  him  a  son,  Greorg,  from  whom  the 
present  r^gning  family  of  Wiirtemberg  is  descended.  But  the 
fate  of  the  poet  Frischlin^^  lends  a  more  tragical  interest  to  the 
spot.  Urach  is  a  wel-built,  picturesque,  cheeiful  town.  Many 
of  the  hi  houses  hav  the  w^t  of  2  or  3  centuries  upon  them. 
The  dwelling**  of  Count  Eberhard  of  the  Beard,  in  which  he 
celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Barbara  di  Gonzaga,  is  standing 
near  the  market-place.  Tradition  relates  that  14,000  guests 
wer  entertained  on  that  occasion. 

10.  After  I  had  quietly  enjoyed  Urach,  I  went  down  from 
the  mountain  to  the  Neckar,  and  took  the  railway  to  the  next 
station  (Reutlingen),  in  order  to  reach  another  valley,  farther 
westward,  which  attracted  me  with  an  interest  drawn  from 
later  times.  This  enabled  me  to  withdraw  to  a  little  distance 
from  the  hiest  portion  of  the  Alb,  and  compare  its  external  fea- 
tui-es  with  those  of  the  vue  from  Hohenstaufen.  The  general 
character  remained  the  same, — bold  headlands,  faced  with  roc, 
dividing  valleys  which  seemed  to  hav  been  torn  and  rent  int5 
the  heart  of  the  mount&in  by  some  tremendous  convulsion,  and 
stil  the  isolated  volcanic  cones  posted  in  advance.  Near  Weil- 
heim  th^i-e  was  one,  mantled  to  the  summit  with  vines,  near 
Metzingen  a  second*  and  near  Reutlingen  a  third,  the  Achalm, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  a  race  often  mentioned  in  the  Sua- 
bian  annals.  Reudingen'^^  also  is  a  noted  place  in  the  old  his- 
tories, but  its  walls  ar  now  broken,  its  moat  turned  into  vege- 
table-gardens, and  70  factories  ar  acquiring  for  it  a  different 
reputation  from  that  once  given  by  its  warlike  tanners  and 
dyers.  The  latter,  in  a  battle  f6t  in  1377,  cut  a  body  of  the 
Suabian  knits  t5  pieces.  I  was  already  longing  for  the  green 
valleys  of  the  Alb,  and  remained  no  longer  in  Reutlingen  than 
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was  necessary  to  procure  a  carriage  and  horses  for  the  castle 
of  Lichtenstein.  Once  out  of  the  noisy  town,  the  imposing 
cone  of  Achalm  lay  before  me,  in  the  fairest  sunshine,  warm 
with  vines,  and  girdled,  near  its  summit,  with  houses  and 
groves.  Part  of  the  old  castle- walls,  with  one  massiv  tower, 
ar  stil  standing.  The  vue  therefrom  is  celebrated,  and  I  hav 
no  doubt  with  justice. 

11.  Half  an  hour's  drive,  across  the  breezy  valley,  br6t  me 
to  the  town  of  Pfiillingen,  which  lies  in  the  throat  of  a  deep 
crevice  of  the  Alb.  The  scenery  thenceforth  was  singularly 
wild  and  abrupt.  The  sheer  walls  on  either  side  gradually  con- 
tracted, until  the  western  half  of  the  del  lay  in  shado,  and  the 
meados  and  pastures  along  the  brook  diminished  to  a  narro 
strip.  Somewhere  away  at  the  rit  was  the  NebelhohJe,  describ- 
ed, in  Hauff  s  romance  of  ''Lichtenstein,"  as  the  hiding-place 
of  the  banished  Duke  Ulrich.  All  the  ground,  indeed,  was  now 
familiar  to  me,  and  yet  new,  since  it  displaced  the  involuntary 
scenery  which  I  had  created  as  I  read.  ''Lichtenstein"  is  one 
of  the  best  German  stories  of  the  Scott  school ;  very  different, 
indeed,  from  those  "Pictures  of  the  German  Past,"  which 
Freytag  has  since  given  us,  but  a  tale  so  simply  and  frankly 
told,  and  invested  with  such  a  pleasa;it  poetic  atmosfere,  that 
it  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  read. 

13.  At  a  village  called  Oberhausen  my  postilion  stopped, 
and  informed  me  that  he  must  take  an  extra  horse,  unless  I 
chose  to  mount  to  the  castle  on  foot.  I  looked  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  his  whip,  and  saw  what  seemed  a  very  toy  of  a 
castle,  of  warm  yello  stone,  hi,  hi  up,  painted  on  the  sky. 
Schwab  says  the  roc  on  which  it  stands  "shoots  up  like  a  sun- 
beam," but  I  should  rather  compare  it  to  a  lance,  planted  but- 
end  in  the  valley,  with  the  castle  as  its  lance-head,  shining 
above  the  thousand  feet  of  forest.  In  the  August  heat,  I  had 
no  mind  for  the  ascent  thither  on  my  two  feet,  so  I  decided  to 
go  upon  12  hoofs.     Out  came  a  'vorspann,'  with  a  bare-he&ded 
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maiden  as  groom,  and  we  began  our  slo  way  upward  throu  the 
beechen  woods.  Stopping  frequently  to  breathe  the  horses,  it 
was  more  than  an  hour  before  we  reached  the  level  of  the 
Upper-land,  the  vues  into  the  valley  meanwhile  groing  deeper, 
richer,  and  more  surprising.  The  girl  informed  me  that  Count 
Wilhelm  of  Wiirteraberg,  to  whom  the  restored  castle  belongs, 
was  then  dwelling  in  it,  and  that,  consequently,  strangers  wer 
not  admitted.  He  was  newly  married  (to  a  dauter  of  the  Prince 
of  Monaco,  as  I  learned  afterwards),  and  was  understood  to  be 
very  fond  of  a  quiet,  retired  life.  The  postilion  drew  up  at  a 
hunting-lodge  on  the  summit,  unharnessed  his  horses,  and 
called  for  wine ;  so  I  set  out  to  discover  such  vues  as  wer  free 
t6  visitors.  The  path  led  throu  a  narro  belt  of  trees,  and  I 
found  myself  in  front  of  the  castle.  The  portal  was  overhung 
with  half  a  dozen  flags, — the  Wiirtemberg  colors, — and  no  per- 
son was  to  be  seen  on  the  walls,  neither  was  there  any  sound  of 
life.  I  hesitated  a  moment,  then  crossed  the  moat  by  a  draw- 
bridge, and  rang  the  bell.  Presently  the  door  opened,  and  a 
man  who  had  the  air  of  a  servant  and  secretary  in  one  made  his 
appearance.  Th^ir  Serene  HTnesses,  he  said,  wer  in  the  castle, 
and  the  rule  was  not  to  admit  visitors.  As  his  manner  was  by 
no  means  peremptory,  I  gave  him  my  card  for  the  Count,  with 
the  message  that  I  desired  only  t6  see  the  vue  from  the  ram- 
parts. He  came  bac  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  announcement, 
"His  Serene  HIness  orders  me  to  sho  you  the  castle,"  and 
opened  the  door  for  ms  to  enter.  Crossing  a  small  court-yard 
enclosed  by  buildings  for  the  servants,  I  found  myself  in  a 
small  garden  or  ^pleasaunce,'  shaded  by  fine  old  linden-trees. 
Under  one  of  these  sat  a  gentleman  with  cigar  and  newspapers ; 
under  another  wer  two  ladies  sewing  at  a  small  table.  The 
servant  whispered,  '*Th6ir  Serene  HTnesses"  ;  thfire  wer  mutual 
rapid  salutations  in  passing,  and  I  was  free  t5  enter  the  castle, 
which  lay  beyond  this  shady  realm.  A  second  drawbridge 
spanned  the  natural  cha^m  which  separates  the  columnar  roo 
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from  the  mountain-wall.  The  former  is  not  more  than  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  castle  ar  simply  a 
continuation  of  its  natural  lines.  The  building  is  an  eyrie, — 
a  diminutiv,  air-built  nest,  a  thousand  feet  above  the  valley. 

13.  I  never  saw  space  so  economized  as  in  its  interior  ar- 
rangement. Hauff's  Castle  of  Lichtenstein  disappeared  long 
ago,  and  I  doubt  if  even  tradition  enuf  of  its  structure  remained 
for  a  modem  copy.  Count  Wilhelm  thereupon  consulted  his 
6n  taste,  and  he  has  admbably  adapted  mediaeval  apartments 
and  furniture  to  the  requirements  of  life  in  dur  day.  None  of 
the  usual  features  of  a  'Ritterburg*  ar  wanting ;  the  banquet- 
hall,  the  chapel,  the  armory,  the  ladies'  bower,  so  disposed  that 
th^y  suggest  ample  space.  All  the  appliances  of  carved  wood, 
stained  glass,  and  arabesques  in  fresco  hav  been  used,  with 
equal  fitness  of  form  and  color.  Old  armor,  a  most  interesting 
collection  of  pictures  by  old  Suabian  painters,  ancient  drinking- 
vessels,  lion's  and  leopard's  hides,  cabinets  of  natural  histoiy, 
coins  and  medals,  and  an  abundance  of  books,  illustrated  the 
taste  of  the  princely  oner.  The  servant  performed  his  office  of 
*custode'  so  conscientiously  that  he  introduced  me  into  the  bed- 
chambers of  the^  Count  and  Countess,  really  against  my  on 
wish.  All  the  little  signs  of  occupation — an  open  book,  manu- 
script sheets  on  the  library-table,  a  shawl  tossed  upon  a  chair — 
made  my  presence  seem  intrusiv,  and  I  passed  throu  the  charm- 
ing chambers  with  a  haste  which  my  guide  must  hav  interpreted 
as  indifference.  Last  of  all  I  mounted  the  tower,  which  is  120 
feet  hi.  The  landscape  was  dim  with  heat  and  summer  vapor, 
and  I  saw  neither  the  Alps  (which  ar  visible  in  clear  weather) 
nor  the  peak  of  HohenzoUern  in  the  west.  The  depth  of  the 
del  belo  me,  and  the  extent  of  the  Neckar  valley  beyond,  wer 
magnified  in  the  dim  atmosfere ;  but  the  finest  feature  of  the 
vue  was  the  ^contrast  between  the  gray  rye-fields  and  dark  fir- 
forests  of  the  Upper-land,  and  the  rich  harvests,  walnut-trees, 
vineyards,  and  gardens  of  the  Under-land.     It  was  my  last  and 
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loveliest  panorama  of  the  Suabian  Alb. 

14.  Returning  to  Reotlingen  in  the  carriage,  I  took  the 
evening  train  for  Stuttgart,  and  once  more  passed  along  the 
front  of  the  Alb,^^  now  fairer  than  ever  in  its  sunset  contrasts 
of  lit  and  shado.  Henceforth  it  will  be  the  real,  familiar  bac- 
ground  of  Suabian  legend  to  me,  of  the  stories  of  Hauff  and  the 
ballads  of  Uhland,  Schwab,  and  Kemer ;  and  its  landscapes  wil 
arise  beside  those  of  the  Apennines  and  the  Campanian  coast, 
with  every  page  which  tels  the  history  of  the  Hohenstaufen. 

1  I>Yom  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (abridged),  March,  186^. 

15*  Here,  whdre  the  richest  regions  of  Southern  Germany  He  within  the 
ring  of  the  Hohenstaufen  horizon,  the  future  rulers  of  the  ''Holy  Roman 
Empire"  accustomed  themselYs  t5  look  broadly  upon  the  world.  Even  as 
the  villages  belo  wer  seen  only  as  glimmering  specs  in  thdir  material  vision^ 
so,  afterwards,  the  interests  of  provinces,  nations  indeed,  wer  consid^^  by 
them  only  in  th6ir  relation  t5  the  vast,  incongruous  realm  which  reoog^nized 
their  lordship.  Thfiy  traveled  hither  and  thither,  between  Sicily  and  tbe 
Baltic,  between  Bourgogneand  the  Carpathian  Gates,  marrying  here,  sup- 
pressing a  too  independent  city  th^re,  bullying  the  Popes,  using  saracen, 
Italian,  or  saxon  soldiers  as  was  most  convenient,  and  carrying  a  court  with, 
them  wherever  th^y  went.  Th^ir  lives  wer  marches,  splendid  episodes  of 
warlike  travel,  from  the  investiture  of  the  crovni  t5  thdir  deaths  in  the  far 
Orient,  or  by  poison,  or  on  the  bloc.  In  whatever  way  we  may  judge  the 
influence  of  the  Hohenstaufen  on  the  development  o^  Europe,  we  cannot 
deny  the  heroic  strain  which  5ne  transmitted  \J6  the  other.  In  some  respects 
Friedrich  II.  was  the  greatest  ruler  between  Charles  the  Great  and  Napo- 
Iton.  But  he  was  a  man  too  far  in  advance  of  his  age  t5  be  understood  by 
his  contemporaries,  or  t5  be  properly  estimated  even  by  the  historians  of  this 
day.  And  th^re  is  nothing  more  tragic  in  all  history  than  the  fate  of  his  de- 
scendants, Manfred,  Enzlus,  and  Conradin.  Wh5  wil  write  a  history  of  that 
splendid  century  (from  1152 15  1258),  from  which  we  date  the  revival  of  Art 
and  Learning?  The  knitly  harp  on  Staufeu  was  the  morning-song  of  the 
modem  world.  While  looking  on  the  soaring,  sunlit  mountain,  the  words 
which  Uhland  puts  int5  the  mouth  of  the  Truchsess  of  Wakiburg>  on  taking 
)eav  of  Conradin,  came  int5  my  memory : 

''Think  on  that  mountain,  rising  hi  and  slim. 
The  fairest  peak  of  all  the  Suabian  hils. 
And  boldly  bearing  on  its  royal  head 
The  Hohenstaufen's  old,  ancestral  house  I 
And  far  around,  in  mello  sunshine  spread, 
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Green,  winding  valleys  of  a  fruitful  land, 
Sparkling  with  streams,  and  herd-supporting  meadOa, 
With  wooded  hils  that  woo  the  hunt,  and  sound 
Of  convent^vespers  from  the  nearer  dels." 
All  these  features  exist,  but  a  sudden  popular  tempest  blew  away  the  home 
of  the  Hohenstaufen,  and  the  proud  blood  of  the  race  runs,-  mixed  and  lost, 
in  the  common  Italian  and  German  stoc. 

16.  The  name  "Alb"  (occasionally  written  "Alp")  is  derived  from  one  of 
tw5  Keltic  words,— a/6,  white,  or  al,  hi.  The  5ne  explains  itself :  the  frown- 
ing clifs  of  Jura  limestone  mit  explain  the  other.  The  word  Alp,  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  w^hether  in  Switzerland  or  Tirol,  denotes  a  hi  mount- 
ain pasture,  not  a  8n5y  summit;  and  this  Suabian  range,  therefore,  comes 
honestly  by  its  title.  I  d5  not  believe,  however,  as  sdme  of  the  people  would 
gladly  establish  if  thdy  could,  that  it  is  the  'alpeina  'ore  of  Ptolemaios. 
IT.    Compare  E :  MOrlke's  poem  "Eln  Besuch  in  Urach."— W :  M.  G. 

18.  Crowned  laureate  by  the  hand  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.  at  the  age 
of  28  (in  1575),  he  created  so  many  enemies  by  his  merciless  satire  of  the 
nobility— the  "court-devil,"  as  he  termed  the  order— and  the  class  of  para- 
sites, wh5  guide  and  misuse  "the  long  arms  of  kings,"  that  even  Duke  Lud- 
wig,  wh5  was  favorably  inclineil,  was  unable  t5  protect  him.  For  s5me 
years  he  led  a  wandering  life,  driven  from  land  t5  land,  always  discharging 
new  Parthian  arrOs  at  the  corrupt  life  of  his  day,— a  premature  reformer, 
yet  doubtless  a  wave  of  that  stream  which  finally  sets  the  mils  of  the  gods  t5 
grinding,— until,  in  1588,  he  was  caut  and  put  intd  the  castle  of  Hohenurach. 
He  th^re  wrote  "Hebrals."  a  history  of  the  Jewish  kings,  but,  after  tw5 
years*  confinement,  determined  t5  escape.  Having  succeeded  in  twisting  a 
k)ng  rope  out  of  his  bedclothes,  he  tried  t$  let  himself  down  from  the  terri- 
ble hit.  It  was  a  brit  moonlit  nit,  and  his  eyes  wer  probably  deceived  in  re- 
gard t5  distances,  for  he  chose  the  loftiest  and  most  dangerous  part  of  the  roc 
by  which  t6  descend.  The  rope  either  gave  way  or  was  cut  throu  by  friction, 
and  the  unfortunate  poet  was  dashed  t5  pieces.  In  the  year  1755  a  heavy  oaken 
coffin  was  accidentally  exhumed  in  the  churchyard  of  Urach.  On  opening  it 
the  mutilated  body  of  Frischlin  was  found,  stil  undecayed,  clothed  in  his 
scholar's  gown,  and  with  a  roll  of  paper  in  the  left  hand. 

19.  Over  the  entrance-gate  the  palm-tree  of  the  famous  count,  and  his 
motto  "Attempto,"  ar  carved  in  wood.  He  was  consecrated  as  a  pilgrim  t5 
the  Holy  Land  in  a  small  chapel  which  then  stood  in  the  glen  behind  the  for- 
tress, and  thence  set  forth  on  foot  t5  undertake  the  long  journey,  whSref rom 
he  returned  with  a  staff  of  white-thorn  in  his  hand,  as  it  is  rehited  in  one  of 
Uhland's  ballads.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  builder  of  Castle  Urach,  Kuno,  be- 
came Cardinal-bishop  of  Praeneste,  stood  hi  in  the  favor  of  Pope  Gregory 
YII.,  and  was  witness  of  the  memorable  humiliation  of  the  Emperor  Heinrich 
lY .  at  Canossa.    The  histories  of  these  old  Suabian  families  belong  almost  as 
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much  OS  Italy  as  t5  Germany ;  the  theatre  of  th^r  lives  stretched  beyond  the 
Suabian  Alb  even  t5  Apulia  and  Sicily. 

30.  At  the  inn  in  Reutlingen  I  tasted  wine  from  the  slopes  of  Achalm,  and 
found  it  very  palatable.  Yet  this  is  the  region  wh6re  the  Germans  fix  thfiir 
ancientjokeof  the  *^three-man  wine,"— tw5  being  required  t6  hold  the  5ne 
wh9  drinks,  lest  It  knoc  him  over.  The  stories  5ne  hears  of  **tangIo-foot 
whisky"  in  the  Western  States  ar  imitations  of  those  which  hav  been  told  for 
centuries  about  the  Suabian  wine.  Th^re  is  a  song  of  the  place,  which  says 
that  when  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoie  was  presented  (as  was  then  the  custom) 
with  a  cup  of  welcom  by  the  city  authorities,  he  answered : — 
'  **rd  willingly  engage  t5  take 

Belgrade  by  storm  again, 
Rather  than  drink  a  second  time 
The  wine  of  Reutlingen !" 

21    For furthei  information,  see  DIE  SCHWABISCEnE  ALB  ( 2te  auflage) 
von  G.  Schwab  &  E.  Paulus  :  Stuttgart,  BonZy  1878*— W :  M.  G. 


Explanation  op  Accents: —  ft  »  a  in  are  (not  as  in 
*'bare")  ;  a  *>-  a  in  was  (not  as  in  "has") ;  a  =»  a  in  any  (not 
as  in  ''ant") ;  e  as  in  Jiear  (not  as  in  "health"  or  "heArt"  or 
"bear"  or  "earl")  ;  ^  =«  e  in  there  and  their  (not  as  in  "here" 
or  "were")  ;  I  —  i  in  lie  (not  as  in  "Uef") ;  o  —  o  in/ot£r  (not 
as  in  "our"  or  "your"),  or  in  post  (not  as  in  "c6st"),  or  in 
bowl  (not  as  in  "howl") ;  6  *-i  o  in  gone  (not  as  in  "bone"  or 
"one") ;  6  =«  o  in  work  (not  as  in  "p5rk")  ;  6  »=  o  in  do  (not 
as  in  "so"),  or  in  ^^move"  (not  as  in  "rove,"  or  "love")  ;  5  =« 
o  in  one  (not  as  in  g6ne  or  bone.) 


The  editor  toould  be  pleased  to  learn  the  name  and  address 
of  the  author  of  any  paper  in  this  series  published  anonymously. 

The  editor  will  feel  indebted,  also^  to  any  one  who  will  kindly 
call  his  attention  to  any  article^  especially  in  newspapers^  which 
the  writer  thinks  suitable  for  re-publication. 
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BT  E  :  HARRISON  BARKSR.^ 


1.  I  left  Paris  in  the  month  of  March  to  tramp  the  plains 
of  Loer  Languedoc.  I  found  at  Avignon  the  sunshine,  but 
not  the  warmth  I  had  hoped  for.  The  morning  sky  was  bril- 
liant, but  the  mistral,  which  was  biding  cold  and  fiercely,  rushed 
throu  cloth  as  if  it  wer  muslin,  and  seemed  to  enter  the  body 
by  all  its  pores.  I  walked  outside  the  ramparts  of  the  town  in 
the  direction  of  the  Rh6ne.  These  ramparts  ar  a  remarkably 
beautiful  specimen  of  mediaeval  masonry.  Reaching  it,  I 
stand  in  front  of  that  bridge  on  which  every  french  child  has 
danced  in  imagination  while  singing : 

*Sur  ]e  pont  d' Avignon, 

On  y  danse,  6n  y  danse.' 
If  I  could  only  pass  over  it  now  I  should  be  in  Languedoc  in 
five  minutes,  but  no  one  has  ci*ossed  it  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  And  yet  the  old  song,  which  may  stil  liv  centuries, 
say:  'On  y  danse  tout  en  rond.'  Wh^re  ar  the  dancers? 
Wh^re  ar  the  little  drums  and  the  drummers?  Where  ar  the 
popes,  the  cardinals,  the  monks,  the  white  penitents,  the  blao 
penitents,  the  gray  penitents,  all  the  splendor  of  the  court,  the 
religious  pomp  and  worldly  frivolity  of  the  Contat  Yenaissin, 
which  crossed  and  recrossed  this  bridge  between  Avignon  and 
Villeneuve?  The  bridge  has  survived  them,  for  it  has,  at  any 
rate,  8  of  the  massiv  19  arches  which  wer  raised  in  the  12th 
century.  I  crossed  the  modem  bridge  farther  down  the  stream, 
and,  having  reached  the  bank,  turned  and  looked  bac  at  Avig- 
non. Apparently  close  t6  the  ramparts,  but  really  hi  above 
them  on  its  hil  of  roc,  stood  the  gloomy  mass  of  battlemented 
walls  and  towera  which  sheltered  the  papacy    during   what 
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Petrarca  termed  its  *  Babylonish  captivity.'  Petrarea  was 
often  inside  those  walls,  and  Laura  must  hav  passed  many 
times  in  their  shado.  On  a  hier  part  of  the  roc,  looking  like  a 
continuation  of  the  fortress,  stood  the  cathedral,  with  a  color- 
ed modem  statue  of  the  Madonna  raised  upon  a  lantern.  Tow- 
ers, statue,  battlemented  walls  seemed  to  float  in  a  golden  haze. 
To  reach  Villeneuve-l^s-Avignon,  I  had  to  pass  a  solitary 
round  tower  of  great  hit,  and  of  such  strength  that,  altho  built 
by  Philippe  le  Bel  in  1307  to  defend  this  side  of  the  Rh6ne 
against  the  other,  it  has  remained  almost  unchanged  to  this 
day.  The  wall  is  nearly  ten  feet  thic.  I  reached  the  top  of 
the  tower  by  a  spiral  stau'case,  and  from  this  position  looked 
down  upon  a  wide  range  of  country  covered  with  oliv-gardens, 
and  sprinkled  with  almond-trees,  which,  altho  stil  leafless, 
carried  a  sno-like  burden  of  blossoms. 

2.  Passing  throu  the  old  town  of  Villeneuve-l^s- Avignon, 
which  has  now  the  appearance  of  a  half -deserted  village,  I  came 
to  the  church.  From  this  spot  I  wandered  to  the  site  of  the 
great  Caithusian  monasteiy  founded  in  1356,  now  strewn  with 
ruins,  many  of  which,  however,  ar  used  as  stables  and  human 
dwellings.  Guided  by  chance  throu  dim  passages  and  amidst 
heaps  of  dilapidated  masonry,  I  found  myself  in  a  small  quad- 
rangle enclosed  by  cloistera.  Wild  figs  had  sprung  up  in  it 
and  become  good-sized  trees,  and  innumerable  wall-plants  had 
worked  their  roots  deep  into  the  interstices  of  the  crumbling 
stones.  After  leaving  the  hospice,  I  climbed  the  rocky  bluf  on 
the  top  of  which  is  fort  St.  Andr^.  It  crowns  the  system  of 
f oitified  works  of  mediaeval-  construction  which  forms  such  an 
imposing  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  landscape  on  this  side 
of  the  Rh6ne.  The  foiii  is  entered  by  a  gateway  flanked  by 
two  massiv  dinim  towers  with  battlements  and  machicolations. 
The  chapel  stands  upon  the  hiest  point  of  the  roc,  and  the  wall 
which  is  separated  from  it  by  a  few  yards  skirts  a  precipice. 

4.     On  leaving  I  took  the  road  to  Nimes.     As  I  climbed  the 
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hils,  beyond  which  lay  the  great  plains  of  Languedoc,  I  had 
my  longing  for  warmth  fully  satisfied.  All  the  valleys  and  the 
slopes  of  the  hil  wcr  covered  with  oliv  and  almond  trees.  In 
groth  the  oliv  much  resembles  the  cultivated  apple-ti'ee,  and  a 
wanderer  from  the  North  who  did  not  notice  the  dustiness  of 
the  leavs  mit,  looking  at  the  scene  from  a  distance,  easily  mis- 
take these  vast  oliv-grounds  for  orchards.  The  strait  stems 
and  round  heads  of  the  olivs  become  monotonous  to  the  eye, 
and  it  is  a  disappointment  to  those  who  see  them  for  the  first 
time  to  find  that  a  tree  so  rich  in  poetic  associations  should  hav 
so  little  beauty.  But  the  landscape  of  the  South  has  other 
disillusions  for  those  who  expect  to  see  it  clothed  with  variety 
and  gloing  with  color.  When  a  hil  rose  200  or  300  feet  above 
the  sea-level  the  olivs  disappeared.  Lo  bushes  of  holly,  with 
very  small,  close  foliage ;  cypresses,  solitary,  or  in  clumps  of 
two  or  three ;  dwarfed  oaks,  with  the  dead  leavs  of  last  year 
stil  clinging  to  them ;  tufts  of  hi  genista,  with  reed-like  stems ; 
tall,  bushy  spurges,  with  dark-green  leavs ;  smaller  spurges, 
with  spreading  umbels  of  such  a  golden  green  that  they  looked 
like  flowers,  composed  the  prevailing  vegetation  on  these  arid 
hiltops.  Queer,  fantastic  vehicles  passed  me  on  the  road. 
One  was  like  a  large  coffin  open  at  one  end,  wh^re  the  driver 
was  sitting. 

5.  I  now  entet'ed  a  wide  valley.  The  long  white  road 
which  crossed  it  was  lined  on  both  sides  with  cypresses,  some 
of  them  30  feet  hi,  varied  here  and  there  by  clumps  of  leafy 
pines.  I  grew  weary  of  the  hiroad — so  weary,  that  I  gave  up 
aU  th6t  of  reaching  Remoulins,  the  next  town,  that  nit.  In 
passing  throu  JS<ize  I  noticed  that  its  church  had  an  old  square 
tower,  with  an  open  belfry,  and  that  there  wer  the  remains  of  a 
castle  now  turned  into  humble  tenements.  Other  signs  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  wer  not  wanting,  such  as  extremely  narro 
streets,  massiv  archways,  and  heaps  of  ruins.  Domazan  lay 
stil  farther  from  the  hiroad  on  the  other  side  of  a  desolate  hil, 
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and  was  reached  from  Saze  by  a  ruf  trac.  I  learnt  that  I  was 
in  the  country  of  apricots,  which  ar  despatched  in  large  quan- 
tities, not  only  to  Paris,  but  to  England.  A  smaller  local  in- 
dustry was  that  of  collecting  upon  the  surrounding  hils  aromatic 
plants,  such  as  lavender  and  rosemary,  for  distillers  and  herb- 
alists. But  in  twenty  years  the  people  had  been  reduced  from 
prosperity  to  a  state  bordering  on  penury  by  the  destruction  of 
their  vines.  The  morning  was  stil  early  when  I  left  Domazan, 
and  the  north  wind  was  keen  and  nipping ;  for  it  had  had  time 
during  the  nit  to  cool  i^ain.  I  found  that  I  could  stinke  the 
hiroad  again  a  little  beyond  the  village  of  £st^zai*guds.  Be- 
yond the  village  the  ruf  byroad  ran  among  sandy  hillocs  over- 
gron  with  lo  shrubs.  In  places  the  lavender  was  so  thic  that  it 
gave  to  the  ground  a  tint  of  bluish  gray.  I  met  the  hiroad  in 
an  extensiv  valley  surrounded  by  arid  hils  clothed  with  ever- 
green vegetation,  or  thron  into  stony  solitudes,  wh^re  not  even 
a  goat  could  find  a  twig  or  a  blade  of  grass  to  nibble.  These 
naked  rocs,  often  springing  abruptly  from  the  plain,  glittering 
in  the  sunshine  which  has  been  whitening  them  for  ages,  and 
cutting  the  blue  sky  with  th6ir  jagged  angles,  ar  pictured  for 
life  in  the  memory  of  those  who  hav  wandered  in  Languedoc. 
Remoulins,  altho  at  the  present  day  to  all  appearances  an  agri- 
cultural village,  must  hav  been  a  strong  place  in  the  middle 
ages,  judging  from  what  remains  of  its  ramparts  and  its  castle. 
It  has  now  6nly  1,500  inhabitants.  Of  the  feudal  castle,*  the 
most  interesting  remnants  ar  a  vast  square  tower,  and  a  massiv 
gateway  leading  to  the  court,  surrounded  by  machicolations,  in 
an  almost  perfect  state.  Over  the  arch  an  oliv-tree  is  groing 
on  the  wall.  The  spacious  court  is  built  over  with  houses,  the 
material  used  in  th^ir  construction  being  the  d^biis  of  the  fort- 
ress. The  town-hall  is  the  most  curious  buUding.  It  was 
originally  a  church,  and  one  of  strange  design.  It  is  approach- 
ed by  a  flit  of  steps,  and  entered  by  a  broad  plain  portal,  cov- 
ered by  a  semicircular  vault.     Over  the  entrance  the  wall  has 
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been  carried  considerably  above  the  roof  to  form  a  sort  of 
gabled  tower.  The  bel  is  seen  against  a  bacground  of  sky. 
Flanking  the  fa9ade,  and  forming  one  end  of  the  building,  is  a 
round  turret  with  a  conical  roof.  But  what  lends  to  this  an- 
cient church  more  than  anything  else  its  air  of  quaint  pictur- 
esqueness  is  a  strip  of  garden,  planted  with  fruit-trees,  above 
the  main  wall,  and  running  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
nave. 

6.  I  leav  the  ruins  of  Remoulins  behind  me,  cross  the 
Gardon,  which  floes  by  the  town,  and  am  once  more  alone  in 
the  sunny  plain.  An  object  rising  against  the  blue  sky,  be- 
tween two  desolate  hils,  brings  fresh  th6ts.  The  Pont  du  Oard 
is  in  front  of  me — the  most  prodigious  of  all  the  prodigies 
which  the  Roman  mind  has  left  in  the  southern  France.  The 
impression  which  this  structure  produces  on  the  stranger  can 
not  be  even  faintly  conveyed  by  any  mention  of  the  number  of  its 
arches,  their  hit,  and  so  on.  No  imagination  could  put  these 
details  together,  and  so  reconstruct  the  true  image.  It  often 
happens  that  we  ar  disappointed  when  we  see  those  wonders  of 
which  we  hav  built  an  ideal  from  the  impressions  of  others ;  but 
the  Pont  du  Gard  baffles  the  mind  to  conceive  anything  more 
stupendous  among  the  works  of  man.  It  is  only  in  the  lone- 
som  valley,  spanned  by  this  colossal  fragment  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct,  that  one  can  feel  the  mity  influence  of  these  arches 
lifted  upon  arches.  What  is  the  secret  of  this  influence  ?  It 
cannot  be  beauty,  altho  the  proportions  of  the  structure  ar 
symmetrical  and  noble ;  it  must  be  power.  That  men  should 
hav  raised  these  3  tiers  of  arches  merely  to  convey  a  stream  of 
water  to  Nimes  seems  beyond  comprehension ;  the  modern  in- 
tellect cannot  connect  so  vast  an  expenditure  of  effort  with  so 
small  an  object.  It  lies  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  that  it 
is  but  little  visited.  I  climbed  a  portion  of  one  rocky  hil,  and 
reached  a  narro  staircase  in  the  masonry  which  led  to  the  con- 
duit.    I  could  now  satisfy  myself  of  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
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ment  that  the  enormous  blocs  of  which  this  triple  bridge  is 
composed  wer  laid  without  cement.  At  tbe  top  of  the  third 
tier  I  came  to  a  dark  passage  nearly  broad  enuf  for  two  men  to 
stand  abreast  in  it,  and  h!  enuf  for  anyone  to  walk  throu  wilb- 
out  stooping.  I  passed  along  the  passage,  which  would  hay 
been  quite  dark  had  not  some  of  the  slabs  which  formed  the 
roof  fallen  in.  Wh^re  th^re  was  lit,  the  walls  wer  often  green 
with  vegetation.  It  was  not  a  cheerful  walk,  but  the  novelty 
of  being  in  such  a  place  was  fascinating.  Near  tlie  oppoeit 
bank  the  conduit  was  open  to  the. sky.  I  looked  over  the  par- 
apet ;  the  vue  of  the  valley  on  both  sides  was  magnificent,  but 
the  narroness  of  the  passage  in  which  I  was  standing,  and  its 
great  hit,  conveyed  something  of  what  I  imagined  must  be  the 
sensation  of  walking  upon  a  tit-rope.  Having  crossed  the 
bridge,  I  folloed  the  conduit  throu  a  short  tunnel  quarried  in 
the  hil,  the  entrance  being  half  choked  with  luxuriant  brambles, 
and  came  out  into  a  peculiaily  savage  little  valley.  Here  the 
aqueduct  was  continued  throu  an  open  cutting  in  the  roc.  I 
folloed  it,  among  brambles  and  holly,  up  to  the  mouth  of  an- 
other tunnel,  into  the  utter  darkness  of  which  it  plunged. 

7.  Having  reached  the  banks  of  the  Garden  again,  I  crossed 
the  modem  bridge — it  is  about  a  century  old — ^which  has  been 
most  barbarously  placed  alongside  the  loest  tier  of  the  Pont  da 
Gard,  and  took  a  private  road  leading  to  the  Ch&teau  de  Saint 
Privat  throu  a  wood  of  sombre  ilexes.  This  vefxiant  wood  in 
the  month  of  March  reminded  me  very  forcibly  that  I  was  a 
stranger  in  the  land.  There  is  something  hard  and  unreal  in 
the  evei*green  foliage  of  the  South  which  makes  it  a  sad  mimicry 
of  the  true  verdure  of  our  Northern  forests.  I  found  the  castle 
disappomting.  It  was  a  mediueval  building,  restored  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  with  raullioned  windos,  etc.,  and  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  a  modem  dwelling.  Early  the  next  morning 
I  started  for  Ntmes.  I  had  g6ne  only  a  mile  or  two  on  the 
road,  when  I  saw  the  blac  walls  of  a  fortress  a  little  to  the  left 
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on  the  crown  of  a  Bteep  and  stony  hil.  Immediately  belo  it  on 
the  rapid  slope  was  the  village  of  St.  Bonnet.  I  concluded 
that  the  fortress  must  be  the  parish  church.  1  left  the  hiroad, 
and  ascended  the  steep  streets  of  the  village,  passed  throu  a 
mediaeval  gateway,  with  a  slit  in  the  arched  roof  for  raising  the 
portcullis,  and  thus  came  to  the  church.  The  trouble  I  had 
taken  to  get  th^re  was  rewarded ;  the  building  was  the  most  in- 
teresting one  of  the  kind  I  had  yet  seen.  Beyond  "Bezouce  I 
found  signs  of  greater  agricultural  activity,  which  would  be 
accounted  for  by  the  proximity  of  Nimes.  Hundreds  of  acres, 
from  which  the  old  vineyards  had  disappeared,  had  been  planted 
with  american  vines.  The  oli^gardens  wer  so  carefully  kept 
that  they  had  an  air  of  prosperity  quite  cheering.  After  leaving 
the  village  of  Marguerittes,  the  signs  of  primitiv  industry  be- 
came gradually  meiged  in  those  which  tel  the  wayfarer  that  he 
is  approaching  a  large  town. 

8.  What  tempted  me  to  tramp  among  the  dismal  swamps 
of  the  Rh6ne,  wh^re  it  branches  out  into  a  delta,  and,  fi*om  be- 
ing a  swift  current,  moves  sluggishly  over  the  flat  land  toaixis 
the  scarcely  loer  Mediterranean,  was  not  altdgether  the  desire 
to  see  the  curious  monuments  of  mediaeval  art  which  I  knew 
wer  to  be  found  in  this  region ;  the  fascination  of  the  wasteful 
solitude  also  drew  me  thither.  Th^re  was  the  cei*tain  prospect 
of  a  vast  horizon,  of  immensity  both  of  land  and  sky,  of  that 
sensation  of  utter  loneliness  which  is  as  stimulating  to  th6t, 
while  it  is  a  novelty,  as  it  is  depressing  when  it  has  ceased  to 
be  so.  The  country  of  the  Loer  Rh6ne  was  not  always  sad 
and  silent.  The  forces  of  nature  hav  here  proved  more  than  a 
match  for  the  genius  and  energy  of  man.  The  sea  is  ever  add- 
ing to  the  shore,  and  throing  its  sand  up  the  Rb6ne.  Hence 
the  marshes  and  lagoons  of  the  Camarguc;  hence,  too,  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  maritime  trade  of  Aries,  once  a 
flourishing  port,  but  now  only  to  be  approached  from  the  sea 
by  barges  of  lit  draft.     The  mistral,  which  had  been  gradually 
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lessening  in  force  for  days,  had  so  spent  its  strength  that  the 
sun  in  the  clear  March  sky  shon  with  the  warmth  of  early  sum- 
mer as  I  walked  out  of  Ntmes  and  took  the  road  to  St.  Gilles. 
The  district  between  these  towns  is  not  a  part  of  the  desert  just 
spoken  of,  but  it  is  on  the  confines  of  it.  For  a  few  miles  the 
road,  planted  on  each  side  with  poplars,  ran  as  strait  as  an 
arro  across  a  plain  cut  into  innumerable  cornfields,  but  without 
a  hedge,  a  wall,  or  a  fence  to  separate  them.  The  fylloxera 
had  quite  destroyed  the  old  vineyards ;  but  feeble  attempts  had 
been  made  to  return  to  the  vine-cultivation  by  the  aid  of  amer- 
ican  stocs.  The  first  signs  of  the  great  marshes  which  lay  to 
the  south  soon  shded  themselvs.  The  next  stage  was  more 
solitaiy  than  the  fii*st.  It  was  a  nine  miles'  walk,  without  a 
village  or  hamlet.  The  country  consisted  of  plains  or  lo  table- 
lands, shoing  scant  vegetation  beyond  an  occasional  wood  of 
holly,  but  dotted  over  at  distances  of  two  or  three  miles  or  less 
by  substailtially-built  homesteads,  nearly  surrounded  by  dense 
groves  of  C3^resses  and  pines.  The  land,  which  had  gradually 
risen  until  it  formed  a  wide  plateau,  now  began  to  slope  south- 
ward tdards  an  immense  plain,  wh^i*e  in  the  far  distance  broad 
pools  of  water  wer  flashing  goi^eously  in  the  early  evening 
sunlit.  Th^y  wer  the  outlying  puddles  of  the  great  lakes  and 
marshes  of  the  Camargue.  In  the  plain  I  found  the  oliv-gar- 
dens  again,  which  had  disappeared  soon  after  I  left  Nlmes. 

9.  The  town  of  St.  Gilles — a  very  important  place  in  the 
middle  age,  containing  numerous  churches  and  monastic  houses, 
and  attracting  multitudes  of  pilgrims  yearly — has  now  only 
6,000.  inhabitants.  It  was  so  battered  about  during  the  reli- 
gious wars  that  it  shds  few  traces  of  its  mediaeval  splendor. 
The  vestiges  which  it  can  sho  of  its  once  magnificent  abbey 
church  render  it,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  in  the  South  of  France.  The  founder  of  this  celebrated 
abbey  was  an  Athenian,  whose  name  became  Latinized  into 
^gidius,  and  who   is  knon   to  us  Englishmen— especially  to 
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Londoners — as  St.  Giles.  The  morning  after  my  arrival  at  St. 
Gilles  I  was  on  the  road  to  Aigues-Mortes,  but  the  sun  was 
rather  hi  before  I  started.  I  went  in  the  direction  of  those 
pools  of  water  which  I  saw  flashing  up  to  the  verge  of  the 
southern  horizon  on  the.  previous  afternoon.  The  rest  of  my 
day's  journey  was  made  along  the  toing-path  of  the  canal  which 
connects  Le  Crau  du  Roi  on  the  coast  with  Beaucaire.  From 
the  point  wh^re  I  now  struc  it,  it  ran  in  a  perfectly  strait  line 
to  Aigues-Mortes,  with  marshes  on  both  sides.  I  passed  a 
farmhouse  lying  two  or  three  miles  away  at  the  rit  on  land  a 
little  hier  than  the  surrounding  marshes.  This  is  all  which  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  and  famous  BenediQtin  Abbey  of  Psalm- 
ody, which,  after  being  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  was  rebuilt 
by  Carl  the  Great  in  the  8th  century. 

lO.  A  hi  round  tower  came  into  vue,  with  the  golden  flash 
upon  it  of  the  sun,  now  sinking  into  the  waste  of  waters.  Con- 
nected with  this  tower  I  could  distinguish  a  line  of  battlemented 
ramparts,  with  loer  towers  rising  above  it,  and  projecting  be- 
yond it  at  intervals.  The  wall  of  Aigues-Mortes  was  in  front 
of  me.  In  less  than  an  hour  I  passed  into  the  town  throu  a 
massiv  archway.  I  hav  been  in  many  a  little  quiet  town,  but 
never  in  one  so  small  and  so  silent  as  Aigues-Mortes.  In  the 
crooked,  narro  streets— wh6re  the  paving-stones  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  seemed  to  hav  been  merely  thrdn  down  and  th^re  left 
to  settle  into  the  earth  under  the  feet  of  the  passing  centuries — 
scarcely  a  figure  moved.  Even  the  few  which  wer  seen  looked 
like  ghosts  in  the  twillt.  There  wer  no  human  voices — lio 
sounds  except  the  frog-chorus  which  came  with  ever-groing  dis- 
tinctness at  the  approach  of  nit  from  beyond  the  walls.  I 
managed  to  find  an  inn — the  only  one  in  the  town  worthy  of 
the  name.  It  was  quite  modern  and  uninteresting,  having  been 
built  apparently  for  the  accommodation  of  the  few  commercial 
travelers  and  persons  of  an  archaeological  turn  of  mind  who  ar 
almost  the  only  visitors  Aigues-Mortes  receives.     Altho  the  inn 
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was  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  3  minutes'  walk  br6t  me  outside 
the  wall.  Th^re  was  no  moon,  but  the  nit  was  not  so  dark  but 
that  the  face  of  the  country  and  the  perspectiv  of  the  ramparts, 
even  t5  the  indentations  of  the  battlements,  alternating  an  indi- 
go sky  with  the  more  sombre  stone,  could  be  distinctly  seen. 
The  Crusaders  destroyed  many  towns ;  this  one  th^y  built. 
This  miserable  cluster  of  houses,  surrounded  by  its  13th-cen- 
tury wall  and  towers,  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  gi'eat  marshes 
by  the  historic  sea  whose  pebbles  ar  books,  exists  as  a  monu- 
mental witness  of  that  once  mity  conflagration.  And  yet  the 
strange  old  wall — the  ruined  ramparts  of  Damietta  rebuilt  in 
the  desert  of  Gaul  as  a  memorial  of  St.  Louis'  glorious  exploit 
^s  a  trace  singularly  lasting  and  impressiv.  If  it  be  true  that 
St.  Louis'  fleet  of  a  thousand  ships  assembled  at  Aigues-Mortes 
to  take  on  board  his  thirty-six  thousand  Crasaders,  the  fysical 
conditions  of  the  region  must  hav  been  very  different  from  what 
th^y  ar  now.  The  town  is  at  present  about  4  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  not  even  a  barge  can  get  any  nearer  to  it  otherwise 
than  by  canal  The  ramparts,  which  nearly  form  a  quadrangle, 
ar  not  so  ornamental  and  graceful  as  those  of  Avignon,  for 
th^y  lac  the  machicolations  of  these,  and  other  details  which 
exhibit  an  artistic  feeling  and  motiv  apart  from  the  grim  neces- 
sities of  defense.  But  altho  they  ar  considerably  older  than 
those  of  the  papal  city,  th^y  ar  in  a  much  better  state  of  pre- 
servation. With  the  exception  of  the  towers,  from  which  the 
battlements  hav  in  great  part  disappeared,  th^y  hav  remained 
almost  unchanged.  The  elevation  has  been  diminished  by  the 
fllling  of  the  moat,  but  the  walls,  with  thSir  loopholes  and 
crenellations,  offer  very  little  trace  of  the  influence  of  six  cen- 
turies otherwise  than  by  their  deepened  color.  The  hi  tower 
which  I  had  noticed  on  approaching  the  town  was  built  by  St. 
Louis  in  1246.  It  stands  outside  the  line  of  ramparts,  with 
which,  however,  it  is  connected  by  a  protected  passage.  It  is 
a  gloomy  mass,  with  walls  of  vast  thicness,  and  a  few  long 
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slits  to  let  in  lit,  and  to  let  out  arros. 

11.  I  left  Aigues-Mortes  with  a  long  and  difficult  day's 
journey  before  me.  I  had  resolved  to  tramp  across  the 
marshes  to  a  village  called  Les  Saintes- Maries,  which  lies  by 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  Camargue.  Th^rc 
is  no  vUlage  in  all  France  that  is  so  cut  off  from  civilization. 
It  contains,  however,  a  fortified  church  of  the  12th  century  of 
a  unique  character,  and  it  was  in  order  to  see  this  that  I  was 
ready  to  run  the  risk  of  passing  the  nit  in  the  swamp.  For 
some  distance  the  path  wafe  wel  defined,  and  it  lay  between 
wide  sheets  of  water  crossed  in  places  by  sand-ridges  thicly 
covered,  as  wer  the  margins,  with  tamarisk  and  salicorn.  The 
only  trees  wer  a  few  dwarf  cypresses,  which  just  managed  to 
.  exist  in  the  saline  soil.  The  vine  is  destined  to  transform  not 
only  this  district,  but  the  greater  pai*t  of  the  Camargue,  and  to 
populate  the  mefitic  desert.  The  ruin  of  the  finest  vineyards  of 
France  by  the  fylloxera  has  led  to  many  experiments.  Among 
these  is  that  of  planting  it  in  the  soil  of  salt  marshes,  after 
draining  or  raising  the  ground.  Vineyards  so  formed  can  not 
6nly  defy  the  fylloxera,  but  th^y  bear  abundant  fruit,  tho  at 
present  th^y  ar  too  yung  to  produce  strong  wine.  I  had  been 
walking  some  2  or  3  hours  when  I  turned,  hoping  to  see  Aigues- 
Mortes  far  away  in  the  hazy  distance.  It  was  apparently  but 
half  a  mile  off,  and  the  surprise  was  quite  startling.  By  con- 
sulting the  map  I  found  I  was  several  miles  in  a  strait  line 
from  the  town.  In  the  Camargue  the  mirage  is  frequent.  It  is  a 
common  thing  th^re  to  see  two  suns  shining  in  the  heavens. 
But  the  town  I  saw  floating,  as  it  wer,  upon  the  blue  water,  the 
dark  walls  and  towers  gilded  by  an  amber-tinted  mist,  was  un- 
doubtedly Aigues-Mortes.  The  path  that  I  had  been  foUoing 
with  the  utmost  care  gradually  lost  itself  in  an  impassable 
mai*8h.  I  now  turned  to  the  map  and  compass,  and  found  that 
by  turning  toards  the  north,  wh^re  the  land  was  fairly  dry,  I 
should  strike  a  canal.     After  much  trouble  and  fatigue  I  reach- 
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ed  firm  land  by  tarning  again  tdards  the  north.  At  length  a 
long  line  of  reeds  shoing  across  the  dismal  flat  far  to  the  east 
enabled  me  to  guess  the  coarse  of  the  Petit  RhOne.  Th^re  I 
met  the  river  floing  beneath  a  dense  forest  of  reeds  standing  10 
or  12  feet  hi.  A  few  more  windings  among  the  marshes  br6t 
me  to  the  road  between  Aries  and  Les  Saintes-Maries.  Just 
before  I  reached  it  the  sun  set.  The  impression  of  that  scene 
is  one  of  those  that  wil  always  remain  vivid.  About  a  third  of 
the  sun's  disc  was  above  the  surface  of  a  large  sheet  of  water. 
It  was  red  like  blood,  and  the  rays  that  streamed  from  it  stained 
with  th^ir  deepening  color  the  glassy  pools,  th^ir  reedy  iletd, 
and  th^ir  fringes  of  tamarisk  and  salicom.  When  I  entered 
the  little  inn  at  Les  Saintes-Maries^ — threw  off  my  knapsac, 
and  took  a  chair  by  the  kitchen  fire,  the  sense  of  relief  and  re- 
pose was  so  exqnisit  that  I  th6t  it  was  wel  worth  the  price  paid 
in  trial  and  trouble.  The  next  morning  my  first  th6t  was  to 
see  the  church.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  it,  for  it  made  all 
the  houses  in  the  village  look  like  hovels — and,  indeed,  most  of 
them  wer  not  much  better.  I  was  prepared  to  be  interested  in 
this  building,  and  was  not  disappointed.  Exteriorly  it  bears 
scarcely  any  resemblance  t5  a  church,  but  is  absolutely  a  fort- 
ress. A  more  cavern-like  church  is  probably  not  to  be  found 
in  all,Europe.  It  was  built  to  fulfil  a  religious  purpose,  but  it 
was  at  once  the  fane  and  the  fortress  of  the  little  community 
that  it  protected  spiritually  and  materially.  The  greatest  dan-, 
ger  t5  be  apprehended  was  probably  from  the  landing  of  pred- 
atory Arabs.  The  massiv  machicolations  wer  not  made  for 
ornament,  but  to  let  down  streams  of  hot  lead  upon  the  enemy, 
whoever  he  mit  be,  and  the  loopholes  and  battlements  wer  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  bo  and  crossbo.  Half  an  hour  later  I  was 
behind  tw5  little  Camargue  horses,  jolting  along  a  white  road, 
and  once  more  among  the  desolate  salt  lakes  and  marshes. 
For  several  hours  the  scene  scarcely  changed,  until  tdards 
evening  we  drew  near  td  Aries. 
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I  From  WAYFARING  IN  FRANCE  (abridged)  BenUey,  1890, 


Explanation  of  Accents: —  A  —  a  in  ctrc  (not  as  in 
*'bare")  ;  a  —  a  in  was  (not  as  in  "has")  ;  a  —  a  in  any  (not 
as  in  «'ant")  ;  e  as  in  hear  (not  as  in  ''health"  or  "heArt"  or 
"bear"  or  "earl")  ;  «  =  e  in  there  and  their  (not  as  in  "here" 
or  "were")  ;  i  —  i  in  Zie  (not  as  in  "Uef")  ;  6  -=  o  in /our  (not 
as  in  "our"  or  "your"),  or  in  j>08t  (not  as  in  "c6st"),  or  in 
howl  (not  as  in  "howl")  ;  6  =-  o  in  gone  (not  as  in  "bone"  or 
"one")  ;  6  =»  o  in  work  (not  as  in  "pork")  ;  6  »=  o  in  do  (not 
as  in  "so"),  or  in  ''move''  (not  as  in  "rove,"  or  "love")  ;  5  — 
o  in  one  ^not  as  in  g6ne  or  bone.) 


The  editor  would  be'pleased  to  learn  the  name  and  address 
of  the  author  of  any  paper  in  this  series  puMished  anonymously. 

The  editor  will  feel  indebted,  also,  to  any  one  who  wiU  kiwMj 
call  his  attention  to  any  article,  especially  in  new^paperSy  which 
the  writer  thinks  suitaiblefor  re-puMication. 


Published  by  W:  M.  Oriswold,  Cambridge  {Ma88.)iU.8* 
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RAMBLES  ABOUT  STUTTGART. 


BT  BLANCHS  WILLIS  (HOWARD)  TSUFEL.^ 


!•  Stuttgart  in  winter,  with  little  Banshlnet  a  dreary  climate, 
and  a  pecoliar,  disagreeable,  deep  mud  in  the  streets,  does  not 
impress  a  stranger  as  an  attractiv  place.  But  now,  with  its 
long  lines  of  noble  chestnut-trees  in  full  blossom ;  with  the 
pretty  *Schloss-Platz'  and  the  *Anlagen,*  where  fountains  ar 
playing  and  great  blue  masses  of  forget-me-nots  and  purple 
pansies  and  many  choice  flowers  delit  your  eyes ;  with  the  shady 
walks  in  the  park,  wh€re  you  meet  a  dreamer  with  his  book,  or 
a  group  of  yung  men  on  horsebac,  or  pretty  children  by  the 
lake  feeding  the  swans  and  dues ;  with  the  lovely  air  of  spring, 
full  of  music,  full  of  fragrance ;  and,  best  of  all,  with  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  country, — he  would  indeed  be  critical  who 
would  not  find  in  Stuttgart  a  fascinating  spot.  Th^re  is  music 
everywhere,  thdre  ar  flowers  everywhere.  Your  landlady  hangs 
a  wreath  of  laurel  and  ivy  upon  your  d5or  to  welcome  you  home 
from  a  little  journey,  and  brings  you  bac,  when  she  goes  to 
market,  great  bunches  of  sweetness, — ^rosebuds  and  lilies  of  the 
valley.  You  climb  the  hils  and  come  home  laden  with  forget- 
me-nots, — big  beauties,  such  as  we  never  see  at  home, — ^violets, 
and  anemones.  And  then  th^re  is  May  wine !  D5  you  kno 
what  it  is,  and  how  to  make  it?  You  must  walk  several  miles 
by  a  winding  path  along  the  bank  of  the  Neckar.  You  most 
see  the  crucifixes  by  the  wayside,  and  the  three  great  blocs  of 
stone, — two  upiit  and  one  placed  across  them, — making  a  kind 
of  hi  table,  for  the  convenience  of  the  peasant-women,  who  can 
stand  here,  remove  from  th^ir  heads  their  heavy  baskets,  rest, 
and  replace  them  without  assistance.    You  must  peep  int5  the 
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tiniest  of  chapels,  resplendent  with  banners  of  red  and  gold  and 
a  profusion  of  fresh  flowers,  all  ready  for  the  morning,  which 
wil  be  a  hi  feast-day.  Yon  must  pass  throu  a  village  wh^re 
women  and  children  ar  grouped  round  the  largest,  oldest  wel 
you  ever  saw,  with  a  great  crossbeam  and  an  immense  bucket 
swinging  hi  in  the  air.  And  at  last  you  must  sit  in  a  garden 
on  a  hit  overlooking  the  Neckar.  ThSre  must  be  a  charming 
village  opposit,  with  an  old,  old  church,  and  pretty  trees  about 
you  partly  concealing  the  ruins  of  some  old  knit's  abode. 
You  don't  like  ruins  ?  But  just  enuf ,  modestly  in  the  bacground 
am't  so  very  bad.  You  hear  the  sound  of  a  mil  behind  yoji, 
and  the  falling  of  water,  and,  in  the  branches  above  your  head, 
the  joyful  song  of  a  Schwarz  Eopf .  And  then  somebody  pours 
a  flask  of  white  wine  into  a  great  b5l,  to  which  he  adds 
bunches  of  Waldmeister, — a  fragrant  wildwood  flower, — and 
drowns  the  flowers  in  the  wine  until  all  th^ur  sweetness  and 
strength  ar  absorbed  by  it,  and  afterwards  adds  sugar  and  soda- 
water  and  quartered  oranges, — and  the  decoction  is  ladled  out 
and  offered  t5  the  friends  assembled,  while  thSre  is  a  golden 
sunset  behind  the  hUs  across  the  Neckar.  And  you  walk  bac 
in  the  twillt  throu  the  village  which  is  so  small  and  sleepy  that 
it  is  preparing  already  to  put  itself  to  bed.  And  the  peasants 
you  meet  say,  "Griiss  Gottl"  ''Grilss  Gott!"  say  you,  which 
isn't  in  the  least  to  be  translated  literally,  and  only  means 
"Good  day,"  tho  the  pretty,  old-fashioned  greeting  always 
seems  like  a  benediction.  You  hear  the  vesper-bels  and  the 
organ-tones  pealing  out  from  the  chapel ;  you  see  some  gypsies 
with  tawny  babies  over  th^ir  sholders.  You  feel  very  bookish, 
everything  is  so  new,  so  old,  so  charming, — ^and  that  is  **Mai 
Wein." 

2.  The  portion  of  the  city  wh^re  the  market-place,  the 
Schiller  Platz,  and  the  Stiftskirche  ar,  has  an  old,  quaint  effect, 
the  Stiftskirche  and  the  old  palace  being  among  the  few 
important    buildings    older    than    the  present  century,  while 
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the  rest  of  Stuttgart  is  fresh  and  modem.  From  the  hi  tower 
of  this  old  church  one  has  the  best  possible  vue  of  Stutt- 
garty  and  can  see  how  snugly  the  city  lies  in  a  sort  of  amfi- 
theatre,  while  the  picturesque  hils  covered  with  woods  and  vine- 
yards surround  it  on  every  side.  One  sees  the  avenues  of 
chestnut-trees,  the  Kdnigsbau,  a  fine,  striking  building  with  an 
Ionic  colonnade,  the  old  palace  and  the  new  one,  and  the 
*Anlagen'  stretching  away  green  and  lovely  tdards  Cannstadt. 
On  this  tower  a  choral  is  played  with  wind  instruments  at  mom 
and  sunset,  and  sometimes  a  pious  old  man  passing  stops  to 
listen  and  takes  off  his  hat  as  he  waits. 

3.  What  the  germans  call  an  *Ausflug,'  or  excursion,  de- 
servs  to  be  translated  literally,  for  it  is  often  a  veiitable  *flit 
out*  of  the  region  of  work  and  care  into  a  tranquil,  restful  at- 
mosfere.  The  ease  with  which  middle-aged,  heavy-looking 
men  here  put  on  th^ir  wings,  so  to  speak,  and  soar  away  from 
toil  and  traffic,  at  the  close  of  a  long,  hard  day,  is  always  mar- 
vellous, however  often  we  observ  it.  It  seems  a  natui*al  and  an 
inevitable  thing  for  them  to  start  off  with  a  chosen  few,  wander 
throu  lovely  woods,  climb  a  pretty  hil,  watch  the  changing  Uts 
at  sunset  over  a  broad  valley,  then  return,  talking  of  poets  and 
painters,  of  life  problems,  of  whatever  lies  nearest  the  heart. 
Th£ir  accounts  and  schemes  and  the  state  of  the  markets  do 
not  fetter  them  as  they  do  dur  business  men.  Such  enjoyment 
is  so  simple,  childlike,  and  rational,  that  the  old  question  how 
men  accustomed  to  w^ar  the  harness  of  commercial  life  wil  ever 
learn  to  bear  the  bliss  of  heaven,  in  its  conventional  acceptation, 
seems  half  solved.  The  Germans,  at  least,  would  be  blessed  in 
any  heaven  wh^re  fair  skies  and  hils  and  forests  and  streams 
would  lie  beTore  th^ir  gaze.  However  inadequate  thSir  other 
qualifications  for  Elysium  may  be,  th^y  excel  us  by  far  in  this 
respect.  Even  the  coarser,  loer  men  who  gather  in  gardens  to 
drink  unlimited  beer  ar  yet  not  quite  unmindful  of  the  beauty  of 
of  the  trees  whose  yung  foliage  shades  thenit  and  look  out, 
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of tener  than  we  would  be  apt  to  give  them  credit  'or,  upon  the 
vine-clad  hils  beyond  the  city.  A  friend,  a  prominent  banker, 
who  is  almost  invariably  in  his  garden  or  some  other  restful 
spot  in  the  free  air  at  evening,  now  goes  out  to  Cannstadt,  two 
miles  from  here,  mornings  at  7,  because  **one  must  be  out  as 
much  as  possible  in  this  exquisit  weather."  If  bankers  and 
lawyers  and  dur  busiest  of  business  men  at  home  would  only 
begin  and  end  days  after  this  fashion,  th^ir  hearts  and  heads 
would  be  fresh  and  strong  far  longer  for  it,  that  is,  if  th^y 
could  find  rest  and  enjoyment  so,  and  that  is  the  question, — 
could  th^y?  And  why  is  it,  if  th^y  cannot?  Wiser  heads 
wil  probably  reply,  that  <5ur  whole  mode  of  life  is  different, 
which  is  true ;  but  why  need  it  be,  in  this  respect,  so  different? 
Make  gardens  and  parks  everywhere,  in  as  many  towns  as  pos- 
sible. Not  great,  stately  parks  which  wil  directly  be  fashion- 
able, but  little  parks  that  wil  be  loved ;  and  winding  ways  must 
lead  to  them  throu  woodlands,  and  seats  and  tables  must  be 
placed  in  alluring  spots,  and  all  the  paths  must  be  so  seductiv 
that  th^y  wil  win  the  most  inflexible,  absorbed,  care-worn  man  of 
business  to  tread  them.  Of  course  it  is  a  wel-wom  theme,  but 
no  one  can  liv  in  this  German  land  without  longing  to  borro 
some  of  its  capacity  for  taking  its  ease  and  infuse  it  into  the 
v£ins  of  nervous,  hurrying,  restless  America. 

4.  A  pleasant  ^Ausflug*  from  Stuttgart  is  the  Solitude. 
Many  roads  lead  to  it.  In  the  fall  we  went  throu  a  village, — 
throbbing  with  the  excitement  of  the  vintage-time,  resplendent 
with  yello  corn  hanging  from  itB  small  casements, — and  by 
pretty  wood-roads,  wh^re  the  golden-brown  and  russet  leavs 
gleamed  softly,  and  the  hils  in  the  distance  looked  hazy,  and 
all  was  quietly  lovely,  tho  the  golden  glories  and  flaming  scar- 
let of  dur  woods  wer  not  th^re ;  and  wh£re  now  softly  budding 
trees,  spring  air  and  spring  sounds,  anemones  and  crocuses, 
and  foi-get-me-nots  and  Maigldckchen,  tempt  one  to  long  days 
of  aimless,  happy  wandering.    On  one  road,  the  new  one  by  a 
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waterfall,  is  the  Bdrger  Allee,  wh£re  once  the  borers  came  oat 
to  welcome  a  prince  or  a  duke  retaming  from  a  wedding  or  a 
war,  and  stood  man  by  man  wh^re  now  a  line  of  pines,  planted 
or  set  out  in  remembrance,  commemorates  the  event.  You  can 
go  to  the  Solitude,  if  you  please,  throu  the  Boyal  Game  Paik, 
a  pretty,  quiet  spot,  wh^re  a  broad  carriage-road  winds  along 
cmong  noble  oaks  and  beeches,  and  throu  the  trees  peep  the 
great,  soft  eyes  of  animals  who  ar  neither  tame  nor  wild,  and 
who  seem  to  kno  that  they  belong  to  royalty  and  may  stare  at 
passers-by  with  impunity.  A  superb  stag  stood  near  the  drive, 
gave  us  a  loixlly  glance,  turned  sloly,  and  walked  with  majestic 
composure  away.  We  did  not  interest  him,  but  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  hurry  in  the  least  on  6ur  account.  We  felt  that  we 
wer  inferior  beings,  and  wer  mortified  that  we  had  no  antlers, 
that  we  mit  hold  up  <5hr  heads  before  him.  Two  little  lakes, 
the  Bfirensee  &  Pf affensee, — the  latter  thic  with  great  reeds  and 
rushes,  and  haunted  by  a  peculiar  stilness, — invite  you  to  lie  on 
the  soft  turf,  see  visions,  and  dream  dreams.  A  small  hunting- 
pavilion  stands  on  terraces  by  the  Bfirensee,  with  gardian  b^ars 
in  stone  before  it,  and  antlers  and  other  trofies  of  the  chase 
ORnamenting  it  within  and  without.  The  Solitude  is  not  far 
from  here.  Built  first  for  a  hunting-lodge  between  1763  and 
1767,  it  was  gradually  improved,  enlarged,  and  beautified,  grew 
into  a  pleasure  palace,  had  its  time  of  brilliant  life  and  of  de- 
cay ;  and  now,  renovated  by  the  king's  conunand,  is  a  place 
wh^re  people  go  for  the  walk  and  the  vue,  and  wh^re  in  sum- 
mer a  few  visitors  liv  quietly  in  pure  air,  and  drink  milk,  it 
being  a  Cur-Anstalt.  It  is  not  in  itself  an  interesting  struc* 
ture ;  it  is  in  rococo  style,  having  a  large  oval  hall  with  a  hi 
dome,  adjoining  pavilions,  and  it  looks  white  and  gold,  and 
bare  and  cold,  and  disappointing  to  most  people.  Th^re  is 
nothing  especial  t5  see, — a  little  fresco,  a  little  old  china,  som^ 
immensely  rich  tapestry,  white  satin  embroidered  with  gold, 
adorning  one  of  those  pompous,  impossible  beds,  in  which  it 
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seems  as  if  nobody  could  ever  bar  slept.  But  th^re  is  eniif  to 
feci,  as  thSre  must  always  be  in  places  wb^re  tbe  damp  atmos- 
fere  is  laden  witb  secrets  a  century  old,  and  tbe  walls  wbisper 
strange  tbings.  Tb€re  ar  narro,  triangular  cabinets  and  bou- 
doirs witb  notbing  at  all  in  tbem,  wbicb,  bowever,  make  you 
feel  tbat  you  wil  presently  stumble  upon  sometbing  amazing. 
All  of  Bluebeaixi's  wives  banging  in  a  ro  would  bardly  surprise 
one  bere.  Tbe  place  is  full,  in  spite  of  its  emptiness.  It  seems 
scarcely  fitting  tbat  tbe  many  mirrors  sbould  reflect  a  little  band 
of  tourists,  instead  of  stately  dames  and  cavaliers,  gleaming  in 
satin  and  jewels  beneatb  tbe  glass  cbandeliers.  Tb^re  is  a 
walk,  cool  even  in  tbe  bottest  days,  wb^re  in  a  double  alley  of 
superb  pines  tbe  company  used  to  seek  sbade  and  rest,  and  tbe 
fair  ladies  paced  sloly  up  and  down  in  tbeir  long  trains,  and 
fluttered  their  fans  and  beard  airy  notbmgs  whispered  in  tbSir 
ears.  Wooded  slopes  rise  hi  around,  and  this  walk,  deep  in  a 
narro  valley,  being  quite  invisible  fix>m  tbe  oidinary  paths,  is 
called  tbe  Underground  Way.  Tbe  breath  of  tbe  old  days  is 
bere  especially  subtle  and  suggestiv. 

5.  Tbe  map  of  tbe  place,  as  it  was,  tels  of  orangeries, 
pleasure  pavilions,  rose  and  laurel  gardens,  labyrinths,  artificial 
lakes  and  ilands,  and  many  tbings  of  whose  magnificence  few 
traces  remain.  Tbe  common-looking  buildings,  formerly  dwell- 
ings of  the  cavaliei-s  in  attendance,  stand  in  a  ro ;  tbSre  ar  a  few 
small  bouses  witb  queer  roofs ;  the  *Scbloss'  itself  stands  on  its 
bit  in  tbe  centre  of  an  open  space,  fine  old  woods  around,  and 
an  unusually  extended  vue,  from  its  cupola,  of  a  broad,  peace- 
ful plain,  a  village  or  two,  tbe  Suabian  Alb  to  tbe  south ;  a 
strait,  white-looking  road  intersects  tbe  /meados  and  woods,  and 
leads  to  Ludwigsburg.  This  road  was  made  by  Cari  Eugen,  to 
avoid  passing  throu  Stuttgart,  bis  choleric  hiness  having  bad  a 
grudge  against  tbe  city  at  tbat  time, — and  indeed  it  has  a  spite- 
ful air,  with  its  utter  disregard  of  hils  and  valleys,  going  strait 
as  an  arro  flies,  never  turning  out  for  obstructions  any  more 
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than  the  haaty,  duke  would  hav  turned  aside  for  a  subject. 
Fabulous  stories  ar  told  of  the  speed  with  which  his  horse's 
hoofs  used  to  clatter  over  this  turnpike,  and  the  incredibly  short 
time  in  which,  by  frequently  changing  horses,  he  would  arrive 
at  his  destination.  The  romantic  story  of  Francesca  von  Ho- 
henheim  and  many  interesting  facts  in  Schiller's  early  life,  dur- 
ing his  attendance  at  the  Carlsschule,  a  famous  military  acad- 
emy, instituted  by,  and  under  the  patronage  of,  Carl-£ugen,  ar 
inevitably  interwoven  in  any  history  of  the  Solitude.  And  in- 
deed, from  almost  any  point  that  mit  be  taken  here,  threads 
wind  6ff  into  a  mass  of  stories  and  traditions  far  too  wide- 
reaching  to  be  more  than  hinted  at  when  one  is  making  5nly  a 
little  ^Ausflug'  and  carelessly  foUoing  one's  wil  on  a  fair  April 
day. 

6.  One  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  all  Wiirtemberg  is  Hirsau.* 
It  lies  deep  in  a  valley  on  the  Nagold,  over  which  is  a  pretty 
stone  bridge.  HI  around  rise  the  noble  pines  of  the  Black 
Forest,  whose  impenetrable  gloom  contrasts  with  the  tender 
green  of  spring  meados  basking  in  the  sunshine,  and  makes, 
with  the  fringe  of  elms  and  birches  and  willos  along  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  a  most  magical  effect  of  lit  and  shade.  Bless- 
ings on  the  one  of  us  wh6  first  said,  **Let  us  see  the  old  cloister 
at  Hirsau !"  An  ideal  spring  day,  a  particularly  wel-chosen 
few,  a  ti'ip  by  rail  t&  Alt-Hengstett,  then  a  long,  lovely  tramp 
over  the  moss  carpet  of  the  Forest,  inhaling  the  sweet  breath  of 
the  pines,  finding  each  moment  a  more  exquisit  flower,  catch- 
ing bewitching  glimpses  between  the  trees  of  silver  streams 
hurrying  along  far  down  belo  us, — this  is  what  it  was  like ;  but 
the  softness,  the  sweetness,  the  exhilaration  of  it  all  is  not  easy 
to  indicate.      The  name  **Black  Forest"  sounds  immensely 

•  "Zu  Hirsau  In  den  Trflmmem 
Da  wiegt  ein  Ulmenbaum 
FriBchgrilnend  seine  Krone 
Hoch  ttberm  GiebeIsaiim.''~UHi:.AND. 
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gloomy  and  mysterious.  Goblins  and  witches  and  shrieks  and 
moans  and  pitfalls  and  all  uncanny  weird  things  haunted  the 
Black  Forest  of  which  we  used  to  read.  And  what  does  it 
mean  to  us  now?  Magnificent  old  woods,  paths  which  beckon 
and  smile,  softly  whispering,  swaying  tree-tops,  turf  like  velvet, 
sunlit  playing  fitfully  among  the  stately  pines,  seeking  entrance 
wh^re  it  may,  and  air  which  must  bring  eternal  youth  in  itB  ca- 
resses. At  the  little  *Gasthaus,'  with  the  sign  of  the  swan,  we 
refreshed  <5urselvs  after  <5ur  tramp.  After  a  few  meny,  grace- 
ful toasts  and  cooling  drafts  of  the  pleasant  *landwein,'  we  went 
to  the  cloister  rains.  The  work  of  excavation  is  stil  going  on, 
much  that  we  saw  being  but  recently  br6t  to  the  lit.  Th^re 
wer  a  few  massiv  old  walls  at  wide  distances ;  the  pavement  of 
the  aisles  quite  grass-gron  between  the  lo,  broad,  gray  stones ; 
fair  fields  of  tall  grass  brit  with  daisies  and  buttercups,  and 
starry  flowers, — a  fascinating  mass  of  variegated  britness. 
Catching  the  sunshine  and  swaying  in  the  breeze ;  a  ro  of  fine 
old  Gothic  windos ;  a  tower  in  the  Romance  style  of  the  twelfth 
century,  which  we,  I  believe,  call  Norman ;  a  deep  cellar  wh^re 
the  monks  of  old  stored  th^ir  wines.  Up  a  flit  of  stairs  is  a 
great  bare  room,  wh^re  against  the  walls  stand  heavy  wooden 
cases  with  carved  borders,  and  in  the  cieling  is  the  same  quaint 
carving  sKtly  raised  on  a  darker  ground.  The  general  efiPect  of 
the  ruins  conveys  the  idea  of  immense  size.  The  church  was, 
indeed,  the  largest  in  Germany  except  the  cathedral  at  Ulm. 
It  is  here  an  unusually  lovely,  peaceful  scene.  The  cloister 
ruins  would  be,  anywhere,  picturesque  and  interesting  in  them- 
selvs ;  lying  as  thfey  do  above  the  village,  framed  by  the  beauti- 
ful forest,  th^y  form  a  picture  not  easily  forgotten.  No  far- 
extending  vue,  nothing  grand  or  imposing,  only  the  exquisit, 
peaceful  picture  shut  in  by  the  dark-green  hils ;  quaint  homes 
nestling  among  rosy  apple-blossoms;  the  gieat  gray  stone 
Brunnen,  whfire  for  yeara  and  years  maidens  hav  come  to  fil 
th£ir  buckets  and  chat  in  the  twillt  after  the  day's  work  is  done; 
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the  Nagold,  silver  in  the  sunlit;  the  cloister,  with  its  old-time 
traditions, — all  so  very,  very,  far  from  the  madding  crowd. 

7.  The  famous  Hirsau  elm,  about  which  half  the  german 
poets  hav  sung,  is  the  most  significant,  touching,  poetical  thing 
imaginable.  You  feel  its  whole  life-story  in  an  instant,  as  if 
you  had  watched  its  grOth  thron  the  long  years ;  how  the  yung 
thing  found  itself,  it  knew  not  why,  springing  up  in  the  damp 
cloister  earth,  surrounded  by  four  tall,  cold,  gray  walls,  above 
which  indeed  was  a  glimps  of  heaven ;  how  it  shot  up  and  up, 
ever  hier  and  hier,  with  the  craving  of  all  living  things  for  sun- 
lit and  free  air,  never  putting  forth  leaf  or  twig  until  it  had 
attained  its  hope  and  could  rest.  Within  the  hi  walls  is  duly 
the  strong,  tall,  bare  trunk,  and  far  above,  free  and  triumfant^ 
the  noble  crown  of  foliage. 

1  From  Letters  In  Boston  Transcript  (afterwards  collected  in  ONE  TEAB 
ABBOAD,  Boston,  Osgood,  1877),  ia>ridged. 


Explanation  of  Accents: —  &  ■*  a  in  are  (not  as  in 
**bfire")  ;  a  •-  a  in  was  (not  as  in  "has")  ;  a  ■*  a  in  any  (not 
as  in  **ant*') ;  e  as  in  hear  (not  as  in  *'health"  or  "heArt"  or 
**bear"  or  *'earr')  ;  ^  i^r  e  in  there  and  their  (not  as  in  '*here'* 
or  "were")  ;  i  ■=  i  in  lie  (not  as  in  '41ef') ;  5  ■=  o  in  four  (not 
as  in  *'dur"  or  "your**),  or  in  jpost  (not  as  in  *'c6st"),  or  in 
hovel  (not  as  in  ''howl")  ;  d  «>  o  in  gone  (not  as  in  **bone"  or 
**one") ;  6  «=  o  in  work  (not  as  in  **i)ork'*)  ;  o  »  o  in  do  (not 
as  in  *'8o"),  or  in  ''Tnove"  (not  as  in  *'rove,**  or  **love")  ;  o  ■» 
o  in  one  (not  as  in  g6ne  or  bone.) 
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AMALFI,  P^STUM,  CAPRI. 


BT  J  :  ADDINOTON  SYMONDS.' 


!•  The  road  between  Vietri  and  Amalfi  is  justly  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  most  lovely  pieces  of  coast  scenery  in  Italy.  Its 
only  rivals  ar  the  roads  fix>m  Castellamare  to  Sorrento,  from 
Genoa  to  Sestri,  and  from  Nice  to  Mentone.  Each  of  these 
has  its  charm ;  yet  th^ir  similarity  is  sufficient  to  invite  compar- 
ison :  under  the  spel  of  each  in  turn  we  ar  inclined  to  say,  This 
then,  at  all  events,  is  the  most  beautiful.  On  quitting  Vietri* 
Salerno  is  left  loupon  the  sea-shore,  nestling  into  a  comer  of 
the  bay  which  bears  its  name,  and  backed  by  gigantic  mount- 
ains. With  each  onward  step  these  mountain-ranges  expand 
in  long  aerial  line,  revealing  reaches  of  fantastic  peaks,  which 
stretch  away  beyond  the  plain  of  Poestum,  til  th^y  end  at  last 
in  mist  and  sunbeams  shimmering  on  the  sea.  On  the  left 
hand  hangs  the  clif  above  the  deep  salt  water,  with  here  and 
there  a  fig-tree  spreading  fanlike  leavs  against  the  blue  beneath. 
On  the  rit  rises  the  hil-side,  clothed  with  myrtle,  lentisk,  cistus^ 
and  pale  yello  coronilla — a  tangle  as  sweet  with  scent  as  it  is 
gay  with  blossom.  Over  the  parapet  which  skirts  the  precipice 
lean  heavy-folia ged  locust-trees,  and  the  terraces  in  sunny 
nooks  ar  set  with  lemon-orchards.  Th^re  ar  but  few  olivs,  and 
no  pines.  Meanwhile  each  turn  in  the  road  brings  some  change 
of  scene :  now  a  village  with  its  little  beach  of  gray  sand,  lapped 
by  clearest  waves,  where  bare-legged  fishermen  mend  their  nets, 
and  naked  boys  bask  like  lizards  in  the  sun;  now  towering 
bastions  of  weird  roc,  broken  into  spires  and  pinnacles  like 
those  of  Skye,  and  colored  with  brij  hues  of  red  and  orange ; 
then  a  ravlnci  wh^re  the  thin  thread  of  a  mountain  streamlet 
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seems  to  hang  suspended  upon  ferny  ledges  in  the  limestone — 
or  a  precipice  defined  in  profile  against  sea  and  sky,  with  a  lad, 
half  dressed  in  goatrskin,  dangling  his  legs  into  vacuity  and 
singing — or  a  tract  of  cultivation,  wh^re  the  orange,  apricot, 
and  lemon  trees  nestle  upon  termces  with  intermingled  pergolas 
of  vines. 

2.  Amalfi  and  Atrani  lie  in  tw6  of  these  ravines,  the  mount- 
ains almost  arching  over  them,  and  the  sea^  washing  th^ir  very 
house-walls.  Each  has  its  crowning  campanile;  but  that  of 
Amalfi  is  the  stranger  of  the  two,  like  a  Moorish  tower  at  the 
top,  and  colored  with  green  and  yello  tiles  which  glitter  in  the 
sunlit.  The  houses  ar  all  dazzling  white,  plastered  against  the 
naked  roc,  lising  on  each  other's  sh61ders  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
earth  and  heaven,  Jutting  out  on  coigns  of  vantage  from  the 
toppling  clif,  and  pierced  with  staircases  as  dark  as  nit  at  noon. 
Some  frequented  lanes  lead  throu  the  basements  of  these 
houses ;  and  as  the  donkeys  pic  th^ir  way  from  step  to  step  in 
the  twillt,  bare-chested  macaroni-makers  crowd  forth  like  ants 
to  see  us  strangers  pass.  A  myriad  of  swallCs  or  a  swarm  of 
mason-bees  mit  build  a  town  like  this.  To  modem  visitors  the 
glorious  centuries  of  Amalfitan  power  and  independence  cannot 
but  seem  fabulous ;  so  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  imagin  the  con- 
ditions of  society  in  Europe  when  a  tiny  city,  shut  in  between 
barren  mountains  and  a  tideless  sea,  without  a  circumjacent 
territory,  and  with  no  resources  but  piracy  or  trade,  could  de^ 
velop  maritime  supremacy  in  the  Levant  and  produce  the  first 
fine  flowers  of  liberty  and  cultui'e.  The  naval  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  Amalfi  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  Pisans  in 
the  12th  century.  But  it  was  not  then  that  the  town  assumed 
its  present  aspect.  What  surprises  the  student  of  history  more 
than  anything  is  the  total  absence  of  foiliifications,  docs, 
arsenals,  and  breakwaters,  bearing  witness  to  the  ancient 
.grandeur  of  a  city  which  numbered  50,000  inhabitants,  and 
traded  with  Alexandria,  Syria,  and  the  far  East.     Nothing  of 
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the  sort,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  solitary  tower  upon  the 
Monte  Aureo,  is  visible.  Nor  wil  he  fail  to  remember  that 
Amalii  and  Atrani,  which  ar  now  divided  by  a  jutting  mount- 
ain buttress,  wer  once  joined  by  a  tract  of  beach,  whfere  the 
galleys  of  the  republic  rested,  and  wh^re  the  fishermen  drew  up 
th^ir  boats  upon  the  smooth  gray  sand.  That  also  has  disap- 
peared. The  violence  of  man  was  not  enuf  t5  reduce  Amalfi  to 
its  present  state  of  insignificance.  The  forces  of  nature  aided 
— ^partly  by  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  land,  which  caused 
the  loer  quarters  of  the  city  to  be  submerged,  and  separated 
Amalfi  from  her  twin-port  by  covering  the  beach  with  water — 
partly  by  a  fearful  tempest,  accompanied  by  earthquake*  in 
1348.  What  the  waters  then  gained  has  never  been  restored  to 
man.  This  is  why  the  once  so  famous  city  ranks  now  on  a 
level  with  quiet  little  towns  whose  names  ar  hardly  heard  in 
history — with  San  Remo  or  Rapallo  or  Chiavari — and  yet  it  is 
stil  as  full  of  life  as  a  wasp's  nest,  especially  upon  the  molo,  or 
raised  piazza  paved  with  brics,  in  front  of  the  Albei^o  de* 
Cappuccini.  The  changes  of  scene  upon  tliis  tiny  square  ar  so 
frequent  as  to  remind  one  of  a  theatre.  Looking  down  from 
the  inn-balcony,  between  the  glazy  green  pots  gay  with  scarlet- 
amaryllis  bloom,  we  ar  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  whole  has 
been  prepared  for  dur  amusement.  In  the  morning  th.e  com 
for  the  macaroni-flour,  after  being  washed,  is  spread  out  on  the 
brics  to  dry.  In  the  evening  the  city  magnates  promenade  and 
whisper.  Dark-eyed  women,  with  orange  or  crimson  kerchiefs 
for  head-gear,  cross  and  recross,  bearing  baskets  on  their  shol- 
ders.  Great,  lazy,  large-limbed  fellos,  girt  with  scarlet  sashes 
and  finished  off  with  dark-blue  nitcaps  (for  a  contrast  to  their 
saffron-colored  shirts,  white  breeches,  and  sunburnt  calves), 
slouch  about  or  sleep  face  downward  on  the  parapets.  On 
either  side  of  this  same  molo  stretches  a  miniature  beach  of 
sand  and  pebble,  covered  with  nets,  which  the  fishermen  ar 
always  mending,  and  wh^re  the  big  boats  lade  or  unlade,  trim- 
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ming  for  the  sardme  fishery,  or  drtving  iDt5  shore  with  a  whirr 
of  oars  and  a  jabber  of  discordant  voices.  As  the  land-wind 
freshens,  you  may  watch  them  set  off  one  by  one,  like  pigeons 
taking  flit,  til  the  sea  is  flecked  with  20  sail  all  scudding  in  the 
same  direction.  The  torrent  runs  beneath  the  molo,  and  finds 
the  sea  beyond  it ;  so  that  here,  too,  ar  the  washerwomen, 
chattering  like  sparr6s ;  and  everywhere  the  naked  boys,  like 
brown  sea-urchins,  burro  in  the  clear  warm  sand,  or  splash  the 
shallo  brine.  If  you  like  the  fun,  you  may  get  a  score  of  them 
to  dive  together  and  scramble  for  coppers  in  the  deeper  places, 
th^ir  lithe  bodies  gleaming  wan  beneath  the  water  in  a  maze  of 
interlacing  arms  and  legs. 

3.  Over  the  whole  busy  scene  rise  the  gray  hils,  soaring 
int6  blueness  of  air-distance,  turreted  here  and  th^re  with  ruined 
castles*  capped. with  parti-colored  campanili  and  white  con- 
vents, and  tufted  throu  th^ir  whole  hit  with  the  orange  and  the 
emerald  of  the  great  tree-spurge,  and  with  the  live  gold  of  the 
blossoming  broom.  It  is  difiScult  to  say  when  this  picture  is 
most  beautiful — ^whether  in  the  early  morning  when  the  boats 
ar  coming  bac  from  th^ir  mt-toil  upon  the  sea,  and  along  the 
headlands  in  the  fresh  lit  lie  swaths  of  fleecy  mist,  betokening 
a  stil,  hot  day ;  or  at  noontide,  when  the  houses  on  the  hil 
standi  tinted  pink  and  yello,  shadoless  like  gems,  and  the 
great  caruba-trees  above  the  tangles  of  vines  and  figs  ar  blots 
upon  the  steady  glare ;  or  at  sunset,  when  violet  and  rose,  re- 
flected from  the  eastern  sky,  make  all  these  tentices  and  peaks 
translucent  with  a  wondrous  glo.  The  best  of  all,  perhaps,  is 
nit,  with  a  full  moon  hanging  hi  overhead.  Who  shal  describe 
the  silhouettes  of  boats  upon  the  shore  or  sleeping  on  the  misty 
sea?  On  the  horizon  lies  a  dusky  film  of  brownish  golden  haze, 
between  the  moon  and  the  glimmering  water;  and  here  and 
th^re  a  lamp  or  candle  bums  with  a  deep  red.  Then  is  the 
time  to  take  a  boat  and  ro  upon  the  bay,  or,  better,  to  swim 
out  into  the  waves  and  trouble  the  reflections  from  the  steady 
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Stars.  The  moantains,  clear  and  calm,  with  Htrirradiated 
chasms  and  hard  shades  cast  upon  the  roc,  soar  up  above  a 
city  built  of  alabaster,  or  sea-foam,  or  summer  clouds.  The 
whofe  is  white  and  wonderful :  no  similes  suggest  an  analog  for 
the  lustre,  solid  and  transparent,  of  Amalfi  nestling  in  moonlit 
between  the  gray-blue  sea  and  lucid  hils.  Stars  stand  on  all 
the  peaks,  and  twinkle,  or  keep  gliding,  as  the  boat  moves, 
down  the  craggy  sides.  Stars  ar  mirrored  on  the  marble  of  the 
sea,  until  one  knos  not  whether  the  oar  has  struc  sparks  from 
a  star  image  or  Has  scattered  diamonds  of  fosf orescent  brine. 
All  this  reads  like  a  rhapsody ;'  but  indeed  it  is  difficult  not  t5 
be  rhapsodical  when  a  May  nit  of  Amalfi  is  in  the  memory, 
with  the  echo  of  rich  baritone  voices  chanting  neapolitan  songs 
to  a  mandoline.  It  is  fashionable  to  complain  tjiiat  these  Italian 
airs  ar  opera-tunes ;  but  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  Italian  opera  is  the  genuin  outgroth  of  national  melody,  and 
that  Weber  was  not  the  first,  as  some  german  critics  hav  sup- 
posed, to  string  together  *Volkslieder'  for  the  stage.  The 
Italians  ar  ntly  satisfied  with  such  fagil  melody  and  such  simple 
rhythms  as  harmonize  with  a  sea  and  sky  and  boon  earth  sen- 
suously beautiful. 

4.  Th^re  is  enuf  and  to  spare  for  all  tastes  at  Amalfi. 
The  student  of  architecture  may  spend  hours  in  the  cathedral, 
pondering  over  its  hi-built  western  front,  and  wonder  whether 
th^re  is  more  of  moorish  or  of  gothic  in  its  delicate  arcades. 
The  painter  may  transfer  its  campanile,  glittering  like  dragon's 
scales,  to  his  canvas.  The  lover  of  the  picturesque  wil  wander 
throu  its  aisle  at  mass-time,  watching  the  sunlit  play  upon  those 
upturned  southern  faces  with  th^ir  ardent  eyes.  Then  th^re  is 
jRavello  on  the  hils  above.  The  path  winds  upward  between 
stone  walls  tufted  with  maidenhair;  and  ever  nearer  gro  the 
mountains,  and  the  sea-line  soars  into  the  sky.  An  English- 
man has  made  his  home  here  in  a  ruined  moorish  villa,  with 
cool  colonnaded  cloisters  and  rose-embowered  terraces,  lending 
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far  prospect  over  rocky  hils  and  oliv-girdled  villages  to  Paes- 
tum's  plain.  It  is  pleasant  to  climb  the  staircase  to  the 
Capuchins,  and  linger  in  those  caverns  of  the  living  roc,  and 
pluc  the  lemons  hanging  by  the  mossy  walls ;  or  to  ro  from  cove 
t5  cove  along  the  shore,  watching  the  fishes  swimming  in  the 
deeps  beneath,  and  the  medusas  spreading  th^ir  filmy  beh ;  to 
land  upon  smooth  slabs  of  roc,  wh^re  corallines  wave  to  and 
fro ;  or  to  rest  on  samfire-tnfted  ledges,  when  the  shados  slant 
beneath  the  westering  sun.  Th^re  is  no  point  in  all  this  land- 
scape which  does  not  make  a  picture.  Painters  mit  even  com- 
plain that  the  pictures  ar  too  easy  and  the  poetry  too  fa9il,  just 
as  the  musicians  find  the  melodies  of  this  fair  land  too  simple. 
No  effect,  carefully  s6t  and  strenuously  seized,  could  enhance 
the  mere  beauty  of  Amalfi  bathed  in  sunlit. 

5.  Th^re  is  not  the  least  sign  of  either  Greek  or  Roman  at 
Amalfi.  Yet  a  few  miles  off  along  the  bay  rise  the  ancient 
greek  temples  of  P  je  s  t  u  m,  from  a  desert — with  no  trace  of 
any  intervening  occupants.  Poseidonia  was  founded  in  the 
6th  century  before  Christ.  Three  centuries  later  the  hellenic 
element  in  this  settlement,  which  must  already  hav  become  a 
town  of  no  little  importance,  was  submerged  by  a  deluge  of 
recurrent  barbarism.  Under  the  Roman  rule  it  changed  its 
name  to  Paestum,  and  was  prosperous.  The  Saracens  destroy- 
ed it  in  the  9th  century  of  dur  era ;  and  Robert  Quiscard 
carried  some  of  the  materials  of  its  buildings  to  adorn  his  new 
town  of  Salerno.  Since  then  the  ancient  site  has  been  aban- 
doned to  malaria  and  solitude.  The  very  existence  of  Paestum 
was  unkndn,  except  to  wandering  herdsmen  and  fishers  coast- 
ing near  its  ruined  colonnades,  until  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Yet,  strange  to  relate,  after  all  these  revolutions,  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  total  desolation,  the  only  relics  of  the  antique 
city  ar  3  greek  temples.  The  scenery  is  more  solemn  and 
mornful,  and  the  temples  ar  too  august  to  be  the  shrine  of  any 
simple  hero.    Th^re  ar  no  olivs.     The  sea  plunges  on  its  sandy 
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Bhore  within  the  space  of  half  a  mile  to  westward.  Far  and 
wide  on  either  hand  stretch  dreary,  fever-stricken  marshes. 
The  plain  is  bounded  to  the  north  and  east  and  south  with 
mountains,  purple,  sno-peaked,  serrated,  and  grandly  broken 
like  the  hils  of  Greece.  Driving  over  this  vast  level  wh^re  the 
Silarus  stagnates,  the  monotony  of  the  landscape  is  broken  now 
and  then  by  a  group  of  buffaloes  standing  up  to  th^ir  dewlaps 
in  reeds,  by  peasants  on  horsebac,  with  goads  in  th^ir  hands 
and  muskets  slung  athwart  th^ir  bacs,  or  by  patix>ls  of  Italian 
soldiers  crossing  and  re-crossing  on  the  brigand-haunted  roads. 
Certain  portions  hav  been  reclaimed  from  the  swamp,  and  here 
may  be  seen  white  oxen  in  herds  of  50  grazing ;  or  gangs  of 
women  at  field-labor,  with  a  man  to  oversee  them,  cracking  a 
long  hunting-whip ;  or  the  mares  and  foals  of  a  famous  stud- 
fai-m  browsing  under  spreading  pines.  Th^re  ar  no  villages,  and 
the  few  farm-houses  ar  so  widely  scattered  as  to  make  us  wonder 
wh^re  the  herdsmen  and  field-workers,  scanty  as  th^y  ar,  can 
possibly  be  lodged.  At  last  the  3  gr^at  temples  come  in  sit. 
The  rich  orainge  of  the  central  building  contrasts  with  the  paler 
yello  of  its  2  companions,  while  the  gloing  color  of  all  3  is 
splendidly  relieved  against  green  vegetation  and  blue  mountain- 
flanks.  Th^ir  material  is  travertine — a  calcareous  stone  formed 
by  the  deposit  of  petrifying  waters,  which  contains  fragments 
of  reeds,  spiral  shels,  and  other  substances,  imbedded  in  the 
porous  limestone.  In  the  flourishing  period  of  old  Poseidonia 
these  travertine  columns  wer  coated  with  stucco,  worked  to  a 
smooth  surface,  and  brilliantly  tinted  to  harmonize  with  the 
gay  costumes  of  a  greek  festival.  Even  now  this  coating  of 
fine  sand,  mingled  with  slaked  lime  and  water,  can  be  seen  in 
patches  on  the  huge  blocs  of  the  masonry.  Thus  treated,  the 
travertine  lacked  little  of  the  radiance  of  marble,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Greeks  painted  even  the  Pentelic  cornice 
of  the  Parthenon  with  red  and  blue.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
the  general  effect  of  brltness  suited  the  glad  and  genial  con- 
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ditions  of  greek  life.  AH  the  snrroundiDgs  ar  altered  now,  and 
the  lover  of  the  picturesque  may  be  truly  thankful  that  the 
hand  of  time,  by  stripping  the  buUdings  of  this  stucco,  without 
impairing  th^ir  proportions,  has  substituted  a  new  harmony  of 
tone  between  the  nativ  stone  and  the  surrounding  landscape, 
no  less  sympathetic  to  the  present  solitude  than  the  old  sym- 
fony  of  colors  was  to  the  animated  circumstances  of  a  populous 
greek  city.  It  is  difficult  not  td  return  again  and  again  to  the 
beauty  of  coloring  at  Paestum.  Lying  basking  in  the  sun  upon 
a  flat  slab  of  stone,  and  gasing  eastward,  we  overlook  a  fore- 
ground of  dappled  lit  and  shado,  across  which  the  lizards  run— ^ 
quic  streaks  of  living  emerald — making  the  bunches  of  yello 
rue  and  little  white  serpyllum  in  the  fissures  of  the  masonry  nod 
as  th^y  hurry  past.  Then  come  two  stationary  columns,  built, 
it  seems,  of  solid  gc^,  when  the  sunbeams  strike  along  th^ir 
russet  surface.  Between  them  lies  the  landscape,  a  medley 
first  of  brakef em  and  asfodel  and  feathering  acanthus  and  blue 
spikes  of  bugloss ;  then  a  white  farm  in  the  middle  distance, 
roofed  with  the  reddest  tiles  and  sheltered  by  a  velvety  um- 
brella pine.  Beyond  and  above  the  farm,  a  glimpse  of  mount- 
ains purple  almost  to  indigo  with  cloud  shados,  and  flecked 
with  sno.  Stil  hier — but  for  this  we  hav  to  raise  <^ir  head  a 
little — the  free  heavens  enclosed  within  the  framework  of  the 
tawny  travertine,  across  which  sail  hawks  and  flutter  jacdaws, 
sharply  cut  against  the  solid  sky.  Down  from  the  architrave, 
to  make  the  vignette  x>erfect,  hang  tufts  of  crimson  snapdrag- 
ons.    Each  opening  in  the  peristyle  givs  a  fresh  picture. 

6.  We  left  Amalfi  for  Capri  in  the  freshness  of  the  early 
morning  at  the  end  of  May.  As  we  stepped  into  dur  six-oared 
boat  the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon,  flooding  the  sea  with 
gold  and  flashing  on  the  terraces  above  Amalfi.  H!  along  the 
mountains  hung  pearly  and  empurpled  mists,  set  like  resting- 
places  between  a  world  too  beautiful  and  heaven  too  far  for 
mortal  feet.     Not  a  breath  of  any  wind  was  stirring.    The 
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water  heaved  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  swel,  and  tiie  vapors 
lifted  gradually  as  the  son^s  rays  grew  in  power.  Here  the  hils 
descend  abmptly  on  the  sea,  ending  in  clifs  wb^re  lit  reflected 
from  the  water  dances.  Huge  caverns  open  in  the  limestone ; 
on  tb^ir  edges  hang  stalactites  like  beards,  and  tiic  sea  within 
sleeps  dark  as  nit.  For  some  of  these  caves  the  maidenhair 
fern  makes  a  shaddy  curtain.  Soon  the  ilands  of  the  Sirens 
come  in  sit — bare  bluf s  of  roc,  shaped  like  galleys  taking  flit 
for  the  broad  sea.  As  we  ro  past  in  this  ambrosial  weather, 
the  oarsmen  keeping  time,  it  is  not  diflScult  to  hear  the  siren 
voices — for  earth  and  heaven  and  sea  make  melodies  far  above 
mortal  singing.  The  water  round  the  Galli — so  the  ilands  ar ' 
now  called, — is  very  deep,  and  not  a  sign  of  habitation  is  to  be 
seen  upon  them.  The  end  of  the  Sorrentine  promontory.  Point 
Campanella,  is  absolutely  barren — gray  limestone,  with  the 
scantiest  overgrdth  of  rosemary  and  myrtle.  A  more  desolate 
spot  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Under  the  albatross  wings  of 
dur  lateen  sails  we  scud  across  the  freshening  waves.  The 
precipice  of  Capri  soars  against  the  sky,  and  the  Bay  of  Naples 
expands  before  us  with  those  sweeping  curvs  and  azure  ampli- 
tude which  the  poets  of  all  the  world  hav  sung. 

7«  Sea-mists  ar  frequent  in  the  early  summer  mornings, 
swathing  the  clifs  of  Capri  in  impenetrable  wool  and  brooding 
on  the  perfectly  smooth  water  tU  the  day-wind  rises.  Then 
th^y  disappear  like  magic,  rolling  in  smoke-wreaths  from  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  condensing  into  clouds  and  climbing  the 
hil-sides.  Such  a  morning  may  be  choden  for  the  'giro*  of  the 
Hand.  The  blue  grotto  loses  nothing  of  its  beauty,  but  rather 
gains  by  contrast,  when  passing  from  dense  fog  you  And  your- 
self transported  to  a  world  of  wavering  subaqueous  sheen.  It 
is  Only  throu  the  opening  of  the  very  topmost  arch  that  a  boat 
can  glide  into  this  cavern ;  the  arch  itself  spreads  downward 
throu  the  water,  so  that  all  the  lit  is  transmitted  from  beneath 
and  colored  by  the  sea.     The  grotto  is  domed  in  many  cham- 
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bers ;  and  the  water  is  so  clear  that  you  can  see  the  bottom, 
silvery,  with  blac-finned  fishes  diapered  upon  the  blue-white 
sand.  The  flesh  of  a  diver  in  this  water  sh5ed  like  the  faces  of 
children  playing  at  snap-dragon;  all  around  him  the  spray 
leap^  up  with  living  fire ;  and  when  the  oars  struc  the  surface, 
it  was  as  tho  a  fosf orescent  sea  had  been  smitten,  and  the  drops 
ran  from  the  blades  in  blue  pearls.  I  hav  6nly  once  seen  any- 
thing (outside  the  magic  world  of  a  pantomime)  to  equal  these 
effects  of  blue  and  silver ;  and  that  was  when  I  made  my  way 
into  an  ice-cave  in  the  Great  Aletsch  glacier — not  an  artificial 
gallery  such  as  th^y  cut  at  Grindelwald,  but  a  natural  cavern, 
arched,  holloed  into  fanciful  recesses,  and  hung  with  stalactites 
of  pendent  ice.  The  difference  between  the  glacier-cavern  and 
the  sea-grotto  was  that  in  the  former  all  the  lit  was  transmitted 
throu  transparent  sides,  so  that  the  whole  was  one  uniform 
azure,  except  in  rare  places  wh^re  little  chinks  opened  upward 
t5  the  air,  and  the  lit  of  day  came  glancing  with  a  roseate  flush. 
In  the  latter  the  lit  sent  from  beneath  throu  the  water  played 
upon  a  roof  of  roc ;  reflections  intermingled  with  translucence ; 
and  a  greater  variety  of  Gt  and  shado  compensated  the  lac  of 
that  strange  sense  of  being  shut  within  a  solid  gem.  Number- 
less ar  the  caves  at  Capri.  The  so-called  green  grotto  has  the 
beauty  of  moss-agate  in  its  liquid  fldor ;  the  red  grotto  shds  a 
warmer  chord  of  color ;  and  wh^re  th^re  is  no  other  charm  to 
notice,  endless  beauty  may  be  found  in  the  play  of  sunlit  upon 
roofs  of  limestone,  tinted  with  yello,  orange,  and  pale  pink, 
mossed  over,  hung  with  fern,  and  catching  tones  of  blue  or 
green  from  the  stil  deeps  beneath. 

8.  After  a  day  upon  the  water  it  is  pleasant  to  rest  at  sun- 
set in  the  loggia  above  the  sea.  The  Bay  of  Naples  stretches 
far  and  wide  in  front,  beautiful  by  reason  chiefly  of  the  long 
fine  line  descending  from  Vesuvius,  dipping  almost  to  a  level 
and  then  gliding  up  to  join  the  hilands  of  the  north.  Now  sun 
and  moon  begin  to  mingle — waning  and  waxing  splendors. 
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The  clifs  above  6hr  heads  ar  stil  blushing  a  deep  game-color, 
like  the  heftrt  of  some  tea-rose ;  when  lo,  the  touch  of  the  hunt- 
ress is  laid  upon  ti\ose  eastern  pinnacles,  and  the  horizon  glim- 
mers with  her  rising. 

9.  Farewel  to  Capri,  welcome  to  Sorrento !  The  roads  ar 
sweet  with  scent  of  acacia  and  orange-flowers.  When  you  walk 
in  a  garden  at  nit,  the  white  specs  beneath  your  feet  ar  fallen 
petals  of  lemon-blossoms.  Over  the  walls  hang  cataracts  of 
roses,  honey-pale  clusters  of  the  Banksia  rose,  and  pink  bushes 
of  the  China  rose,  groing  as  we  never  s  e  them  gro  with  us. 
The  gray  rocs  wave  with  gladiolus — feathers  of  crimson,  set 
amid  tufts  of  rosemary  and  myrtle  and  tree-spurge.  In  the 
clefts  of  sandstone  and  behind  the  orchard  wails,  sleeps  a  dark 
green  nit  of  foliage,  in  the  midst  of  which  gleam  globed  oi-anges, 
and  lemons  dropping  like  great  pearls  of  palest  amber  dew. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  lemons  hav  not  gron  into  length 
by  th^ir  on  w^t,  as  tho  mere  hanging  on  the  bow  prevented 
them  from  being  round — so  waxen  ar  they.  Overhead  soar 
stone-pines — a  roof  of  sombre  gi-een,  a  lattice-work  of  strong 
red  branches,  throu  which  the  moon  peers  wonderfully.  One 
part  of  this  marvelous  'piano'  is  bare  roc  tufted  with  keen- 
scented  herbs,  and  sparsely  gron  with  locust-trees  and  olivs. 
Another  waves  from  sea  to  summit  with  beech-copses  and  oak- 
woods,  as  verdant  as  the  most  abundant  english  valley.  An- 
other region  turns  its  hoary  raiment  of  oliv-gardens  to  the  sun 
and  sea,  or  flourishes  with  ^g  and  wine.  Everywhere  the 
houses  of  men  ar  dazzling  white,  perched  on  natural  coigns  of 
vantage,  clustered  on  the  brink  of  brown  clifs,  nestling  under 
mountain  eaves,  or  piled  from  the  sea-beach  in  ascending  tiers, 
until  the  broad  knees  of  the  hils  ar  reached. 

10.  It  is  not  easy  t5  imagin  the  time  when  Amalfi  and  Atraniwerone 
town,  with  docs  and  arsenals  and  harborage  for  th£ir  associated  fleets,  and 
when  these  little  communities  wer  second  in  importance  t5  no  naval  power 
of  Christian  Europe.    Between  the  year  889,  when  Amalfi  freed  itself  from 
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the  control  of  Kaplea  aaid  the  yoke  of  Benevesto,  imd  the  yeftr  llSl,  when 
Bjoger  of  HautcviUe  incorporated  the  republic  in  hiB  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  thin  city  was  the  foremost  naval  and  commercial  port  of  Italy.  The 
burgers  of  Amalfl  elected  th^r  duke;  founded  the  Hoepital  of  Jenualem, 
whence  sprang  the  kntlly  order  of  St.  John;  gave  th^  name  t5  the  richest 
quarter  in  Palermo;  and  6ned  trading  establishments  or  factories  in  all  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Levant.  Th^ir  gold  coinage  of  tari  formed  the  standard  of 
currency  before  the  Florentines  had  stamped  the  lily  and  St.  John  upon  the 
Tuscan  florin.  Th^ir  Bhipi>ing  regulations  supplied  Europe  with  a  code  of 
maritime  laws.  Th^ir  scholars,  in  the  darkest  depth  of  the  dark  ages,  prized 
aud  conned  a  famous  copy  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian ;  and  thdir  seamen 
deserved  the  fame  of  having  irst  used,  if  thdy  did  not  actually  Invoit,  the 
compass. 


Explanation  of  Accents: —  &  —  a  in  are  (not  as  in 
*^bare")  ;  a  —  a  in  vxis  (not  as  in  ^^has")  ;  a  —  a  in  any  (not 
as  in  ''ant*') ;  e  as  in  hear  (not  as  in  *'health"  or  *'heArt"  or 
*'bear"  or  ''earl")  ;  ^  ^  e  in  there  and  their  (not  as  in  "here" 
or  "were")  ;  I  —  i  in  Zie  (not  as  in  "Uef")  ;  6  ^  o  xnfour  (not 
as  in  "dur"  or  "your"),  or  in  post  (not  as  in  "c6flt"),  or  in 
bowl  (not  as  in  "howl")  ;  6  ■-  o  intone  (not  as  in  "b6ne"  or 
"one")  ;  6  —  o  in  work  (not  as  in  "pork")  ;  o  —  o  in  do  (not 
ns  in  "so"),  or  in  ^^move"*  (not  as  in  "rove,"  or  "love")  ;  5  — 
o  in  one  (not  as  in  g6ne  or  bone.) 


The  editor  would  he  pleased  to  learn  the  name  and  address 
of  th^  author  of  any  paper  in  this  series  published  anonymously. 

Tlie  editor  will  feel  indebted.,  also.,  to  any  one  who  will  kindly 
call  his  attention  to  any  article,  especially  in  newspapers,  which 
the  writer  thinks  suitable  for  re-publication. 
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BY  W  :  H  :  BISHOP.^ 


!•  I  now  understand  thoroly  why  so  few  people,  out  of  all 
the  thousands  of  pleasure-seekers  wh6  come  t6  the  Riviera, 
cross  t6  Corsica,  and  why  th^y  will  always  continue  t5  be 
rather  few.  It  is  the  turbulent  Mediterranean,  wofully  chilly 
in  winter,  and  not  the  dangers  of  travel  in  the  country — wel 
dissipated  now  if  th6y  ever  existed — nor  the  primitiv  nature  of 
much  of  the  accommodation.  I  had  been  waiting  for  nearly 
a  year  t6  get  across,  but,  on  the  tw6  weekly  sailing  days,  it 
seemed  particularly  possessed  t5  bio  great  guns.  Once  I 
started  by  way  of  Piombino,  on  the  Italian  coast,  meaning  t5 
go  t6  Elba  and  find  some  way  of  crossing  from  th^re  directly 
t6  Corsica ;  but  that  day  large  trees  wer  snapped  off  and  thSre 
was  no  boat.  I  rarely  find  myself  tempted  t5  envy  the  yacht- 
ing people  wh5  come  here  in  the  winter;  and,  indeed,  many  of 
them  comfortably  lay  th^ir  craft  up  in  port  and  pass  tw6  or 
three  months  at  the  hotels.  There  has  been  considerable  talk 
of  a  daily  line  from  Nice  t5  Corsica,  making  the  passage  in  6 
hours ;  but  when  one  has  seen  the  comparativ  poverty  of  the 
iland,  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  it  would  pay.  The  line,  in 
fact,  which  carries  the  mails  thither  just  now  has  failed. 

2«  We  sailed*^  at  4  p.  m.,  and  wer  at  Bastia  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  town  is  backed  against  hi  mountains.  One  is  not 
expected  t5  admire  Bastia  so  much  as  Ajaccio,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  hardly  a  winter  colony  and  resort  for  foreiners,  like  the  latter, 
but  its  landscape  is  quite  as  pleasing,  and  one  thinks  more  of 
it  after  having  seen  Ajaccio.  They  ar  not  far  from  the  same 
size,  having  both  somewhere  about  20,000  inhabitants.    The 
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houses  run  up  int6  the  air  6,  8,  and  even  10  stories.  The  same 
thing  is  true  all  over  Corsica,  even  in  the  villages.  This  is 
novelty  number  one,  and  not  a  prepossessing  one;  it  giv»  a 
tenement-house  and  factory-town  look,  and  is  very  encouraging 
t6  squalor.  It  is,  with  little  doubt,  the  vestige  of  Genoese  tra- 
dition ;  the  Corsicans  threw  off  the  yoke,  but  remain  bound  t6 
this  day  t6  the  fashions  of  th^ir  former  rulera.  Inquiring,  in 
order  td  hav  the  local  theory  of  the  usefulness  of  these  sky- 
scraping  buildings,  the  reply  was  made  t6  me,  ^  4t  is  the  cus- 
tom," and  again,  "Building-stone  is  very  cheap  here  you  k*io." 

3.  I  made  the  point  of  my  first  excursion  int5  the  country 
CardOy  the  little  village  wh^re  Colomba^  and  Ors'  Anton  took 
final  leave  of  the  friendly  bandits  and  th^ir  comic  dog  '*Brusco," 
and  tried  t6  induce  them  t6  leav  the  countiy.  It  is  hi  in  the 
hils,  and  very  like,  in  all  respects,  say  Falicon,  above  Nice. 
A  few  houses  in  front  ar  neatly  lime-washed,  as  if  it  wer  ex- 
pressly done  for  the  effect  from  belo ;  the  rest  ar  all  brown, 
gray,  blac  with  age,  mere  stone-heaps,  as  rude  as  the  habita- 
tions of  the  ancient  cliff-dwellers.  It  was  hardly  less  deserted 
and  silent  than  the  famous  ^maquis,*  the  brushwood  thickets 
which  I  traversed  in  mounting  by  a  short  cut.  It  looks  down 
upon  the  vacant  poi*t  of  Bastia,  but  not  upon  the  thic  of  the 
town,  which  clusters  around  one  of  those  waim-colored  old 
Vauban  citadels  which  ornament  most  Mediterranean  ports. 
The  slopes  wer  gr5n  principally  with  almond  and  oliv-trees  and 
patches  of  grain.  Country  houses  or  cottages,  as  everywh^i^e 
in  the  Hand,  ar  few.'* 

4.  I  did  not  intend  t5  remain  long  in  Bastia.  Corte,  the 
capital  of  Paoli,  in  the  heArt  of  the  Hand,  was  my  destination. 
After  ascertaining  that  a  diligence  left  for  the  latter  place  at 
noon,  we  devoted  an  hour  or  tw5  t5  Bastia.  The  breadth  and 
grandeur  of  the  principal  streets,  the  spacious  new  'place'  with 
a  statue  of  Bonaparte  in  a  Boman  toga,  the  ample  harbor  in 
process  of  construction  t5  the  northward,  and  the  fine  coast- 
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vnes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  wer  matters  of  saiprise. 
The  place  has  gron  rapidly  within  the  past  15  years,  and  now 
(1867)  contains  25,000  inhabitants*  Its  situation  is  good. 
The  dagger-shaped  Cape  Corso,  rich  with  fi*uit  and  vines,  ex- 
tends 40  miles  t6  the  noilhward ;  westward,  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, lie  the  fortunate  lands  of  Ncbbio  and  the  Balagna,  while 
the  coast  southward  has  no  other  harbor  for  a  distance  of  70  or 
80  miles.  The  rocky  Hand  of  Capraja,  once  a  menace  of  the 
Genoese,  rises  over  the  sea  in  the  direction  of  Livomo ;  directly 
eastward,  and  nearer,  is  Elba,  and  far  t5  the  8.  E.,  faintly 
seen,  Monte  Cristo, — the  3  i*epresen|ing  mediaeval  and  modem 
history  and  romance,  and  repeating  the  triple  interest  which 
clings  around  the  name  of  Corsica.  The  groth  of  Rastia  seems 
t6  hav  produced  but  little  effect  on  the  character  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Th^y  hav  rather  the  primitiv  air  of  mountaineera ;  one 
looks  in  vain  for  the  keenness,  sharpness,  and  dishonesty  of  an 
italian  seaport.  Since  the  time  of  Seneca,  wh6,  soured  by 
exile,  reported  of  them, — "Prima  est  ulcisci  lex,  altera  vivere 
raptu,  Tertia  mentin,  quai*ta  negare  Deos," — the  Corsicans  hav 
not  been  held  in  good  repute.  In  Bastia  there  is  neither  art 
nor  architecture.  It  is  a  wel-built,  wel-regulated,  bustling 
place,  and  has  risen  in  latter  years  quite  as  much  from  the 
groth  of  italian  commerce  as  from  the  favor  of  the  french  gov- 
ernment. Fi*om  the  quantity  of  small  coasting  craft  in  the 
harbor,  I  should  judge  that  its  trade  is  principally  with  the 
n^boring  shores.  In  the  tw6  book-shops  I  found  many  devo- 
tional works  and  Reducci's  Histoiy,  but  only  one  copy  of  the 
'Storiche  Corse,'  which  I  was  glad  t6  secure. 

5.  The  road  ran  due  south,  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain^. As  we  passed  the  luxuriant  garden-suburbs,  dur  com- 
panion pointed  out  tlie  dusky  glitter  of  the  orange- trees,  and 
exclaimed :  "You  see  what  the  coreican  soil  produces.  But 
this  is  nothing  t6  Balagna.  Th^re  you  wii  find  the  finest  oliv 
culture  of  the  Mediterranean.     Brown  old  villages  nestled  hi  in 
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the  ravtnes  on  6hr  nt ;  but  on  the  left  the  plain  Btretched  far 
away  t6  the  salt  lake  of  Biguglia,  the  waters  of  which  sparicled 
between  the  clamps  of  poplars  and  elms  studding  the  meados. 
The  beds  of  the  mountain  streams  wer  already  nearly  dry,  and 
the  summer  malaria  was  beginning  t5. gather  on  the  lo  fields 
throu  which  th^y  wandered.  A  few  peasants  wer  cutting  and 
tedding  hay  here  and  th^re,  or  lazily  hauling  it  homewards. 
Many  of  the  fields  wer  given  up  t6  myrtle  and  other  wild  and 
fragrant  shrubs ;  but  th^re  wer  far  too  few  workers  abroad  for 
even  the  partial  cultivation. 

6.  Beyond  the  lake  oi  Biguglia,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Golo  River,  is  the  site  of  Mariana,  founded  by  Marius.  Ex- 
cept a  scattering  of  hewn  stones,  th^re  ar  no  remains  of  the 
roman  town ;  but  the  walls  of  a  church  and  chapel  of  the  middle 
age  ar  stil  t5  be  seen.  As  we  approached  the  gorge  throu 
which  the  Golo  breaks  its  way  t6  the  sea,  the  town  of  Borgo^ 
crowning  a  mountain  summit,  recalled  t5  memory  the  last  Cor- 
sican  victory,  when  Clement  Paoli,  1st  of  Oct.,  1768,  defeated 
a  French  force  much  greater  than  his  on.  We  entered  the 
valley  of  the  Golo,  leaving  the  main  road>  which  creeps  onward 
t5  Bonifacio  throu  lonely  and  malarious  lands.  The  scenery 
now  assumed  a  new  aspect.  No  more  the  blue  Tyrrhene  Sea, 
with  its  dreams  of  Hands ;  a  valley  wilder  than  any  infoldM 
among  the  Appenines  opened  before  us.  Slopes  covered  with 
chestnut  groves  rose  on  either  side ;  slant  ravines  mounted  be- 
tween steep  escarpments  of  roc ;  a  village  or  tw5,  on  the  nearer 
hits,  had  the  appearance  of  refuge  and  defense,  rather  than  of 
quiet  habitation,  and  the  brown  summits  in  the  distance  held 
yet  no  promise  of  softer  scenes  beyond.  The  steep  upper 
slopes  of  the  mountains  wer  covered  with  the  *macchia' — a  word 
of  special  significance  on  the  Hand.  It  is  equivalent  t5  **  jungle" 
or  **chaparrer' ;  but  the  Corsican  *macchia'  has  a  character  and 
a  use  of  its  on.  Fancy  an  interminable  thicket  of  myrtle,  ar- 
butus, wild  laurel,  lentisk,  box,  and  heather,  8  or  12   feet  in 
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bit,  interlaced  with  powerful  and  luxuriant  vines,*  and  with  an 
undergroth  of  rosemary,  lavender,  and  sage.  Between  the 
rigid,  stubby  stems  the  wild  boar  can  scai*cely  make  his  way ; 
tiioms  and  dagger-like  branches  meet  above — yet  the  richest 
balm  breathes  from  this  impenetrable  wilderness.  When  the 
people  say  of  a  man,  **he  has  taken  t6  the  macchia,''  every  one 
understands  that  he  has  committed  a  murder.  Formerly,  those 
wh5  indulged  in  the  fierce  luxury  of  the  'vendetta'  sometimes 
made  their  home  for  years  in  the  thickets,  communicating  pn- 
vately,  from  time  t6  time,  with  th^ir  families.  But  there  is  now 
no  scent  of  blood  lurking  under  that  of  the  myrtle  and  laven- 
der. Bonaparte,  wh5  neglected  Corsica  during  his  yeara  Of 
empire  (in  fact,  he  seemed  t6  dislike  all  mention  of  tlie  Hand), 
remembered  the  odors  of  the  macchia  upon  St.  Heleilia.  I  was 
struc  by  the  singular  loneliness  of  the  country.  Neither  in  the 
grain-fields  belo,  nor  the  oliv-orchards  above,  was  any  laborer 
t5  be  seen.  Mile  after  mile  passed  by,  and  the  diligence  was 
alone  on  the  hlway.  *'The  valley  of  the  Golo  is  so  unheal th- 
ful,"  said  the  physician,  '*that  the  people  come  down  t6  their 
fields  only  at  the  time  for  plowing,  soing,  and  reaping.  If  a 
man  from  the  mountains  spends  a  single  nit  belo,  he  is  hkely  t6 
hav  an  attac  of  fever." 

7«  "With  every  mile  the  scenery  became  wilder,  browner, 
and  more  lonely.  Th6re  wer  no  longer  villages  on  the  hil- 
summits,  and  the  few  farm-houses  perched  beside  the  chestnut- 
orchards  appeared  t6  be  untenanted.  As  the  road  crossed  by  a 
lofty  stone  arch  t6  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  the  pliysician 
said:  "This  is  Pontenuovo,"  wh^re  the  battle  of  Pontenuovo, 
fatal  t6  Paoli  and  t6  the  independence  of  Corsica,  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1769,  took  place.  Beyond  Pontenuovo  the  valley  iividens, 
and  a  level  road  carried  us  speedily  t6  Ponte  alia  Leccie,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Golo  with  its  principal  affluent,  the  Tartaglia. 
Here  the  scenery  assumes  a  grand  Alpine  character.  HI  over 
the  nearer  mountains  rose  the  broken  summits  of  Monte  Padro 
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and  Capo  Bianco,  the  sno-filled  ravines  glittering  between  th^ir 
dark  pinnacles  of  roc.  On  the  south  a  by-road  wandered 
away  throu  the  chestnut- woods  t5  Morosaglia;  villages  with 
picturesque  belfries  overlooked  the  valley,  and  the  savage 
macchia  gave  place  t5  orchards  of  oliv.  Yet  the  character  of 
the  scenery  was  sombre,  almost  melancholy.  The  mjrrtle 
flowered  snoily  among  the  rocs,  and  the  woodbine  hung  from 
the  banks,  and  the  river  fllled  the  air  with  the  incessant  mello 
sound  of  its  motion,  these  cheerful  features  lost  their  wonted 
effect  beside  the  sternness  and  solitude  of  the  mountains. 

S.  Toards  the  end  of  this  stage  the  road  left  the  Golo,  and 
ascended  a  narro  lateral  valley  t6  the  village  of  Omessa^  wh^re 
we  changed  horses.  Stil  folloing  the  stream  t5  its  sources,  we 
reached  a  spur  from  the  central  chain,  and  sloly  climbed  its 
sides  t6  a  hier  region — a  land  of  rocs  and  green  pasture-slopes, 
from  the  level  of  which  a  wide  sweep  of  mountains  was  visible. 
The  summit  of  the  pass  was  at  least  2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
On  attaining  it,  a  new  and  surprising  vista  opened  t5  the  south- 
ward, int5  the  very  heftrt  of  the  Hand.  The  valley  before  us 
dropped  in  many  windings  int5  that  of  the  Tavignano,  the 
second  river  of  Corsica,  which  we  overlooked  for  an  extent  of 
30  miles.  Eastward  the  mountains  sank  int6  hils  of  gentle 
undulation,  robed  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  crowned 
with  villages;  westward  they  towered  int5  dark,  forbidding 
ranges,  and  the  snos  of  the  gr^at  centi^al  peaks  of  Monte  Ro- 
tondo  and  Monte  d*Oi*o,  nearly  10,000  feet  in  hit,  stood  gray 
against  the  sunset.  Generally,  the  landscapes  of  an  Hand  hav 
a  diminished,  contracted  character;  but  here  the  valleys  wer  as 
amply  spread,  the  mountains  as  grandly  planted,  as  if  a  conti* 
nent  lay  behind  them.  For  2  leagues  the  road  descended, 
folloing  the  bays  and  forelands  of  the  hils.  The  diligence  sped 
downward  so  rapidly  that  before  it  was  quite  dusk  we  saw  the 
houses  and  hi  roc  fortress  of  Corte  before  us.  A  broad  avenue 
of  sycamores  up  and  down  which  groups  of  people  wer  stroling, 
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led  int5  the  town.  We  wer  set  down  at  a  hotel  of  primitiv 
fashion.  Our  first  object,  on  the  morning  after  dur  arrival, 
was  td  visit  the  places  with  which  Paoli's  name  is  associated. 
The  main  street  conducted  us  td  the  public  square,  wh^i'e  stands 
his  bronze  statue,  with  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal:  '*A 
Pascal  Paoli  la  Corse  Reconnaissante."  HI  over  the  town  rises 
the  battered  citadel,  seated  on  a  roc  which  on  the  western  side 
falls  several  hundred  feet  sheer  down  t6  the  Tavignano.  The 
hi  houses  of  brown  stone  climb  and  cling  t6  the  eastern  slope, 
'ruf  masses  of  browner  roc  thrust  out  among  them;  and  the 
place  thus  has  an  irregular  pyramidal  form,  which  is  wonder- 
fully picturesque.  We  climbed  toards  the  top  of  the  roc  by 
streets  which  resembled  stau*cases.  At  last  the  path  came  t5 
an  end  in  some  unsavory  bac-yards,  if  piles  of  shattered  roc 
behind  the  houses  can  be  so  called.  We  wer  dazzled  by  the 
britness  and  beauty  of  the  picture.  The  valley  of  the  Tavig- 
nano,. with  the  gorge  throu  which  its  affluent,  the  Restonica, 
issues  from  the  mountains,  lay  belo  us.  Gardens,  clumps  of 
walnut  and  groves  of  chestnut  trees,  made  the  valley  green ;  the 
dark  hues  of  the  mountains  wer  softened  t6  purple  in  the  morn- 
ing air,  and  the  upper  snds  shon  with  a  brilliancy  which  I  hav 
rarely  seen  among  the  Alps.  The  breeze  came  down  t6  us  with 
freshness  on  its  wings,  and  the  subdued  voices  of  the  twin 
rivers.  Eastward,  there  wer,  first,  the  roofs  of  Corte,  dropping 
away  t6  the  water-side;  then  a  wide,  bounteous  valley,  green, 
flecked  with  harvest  gold ;  then  village-crowned  hils,  and,  be- 
hind all,  the  misty  outHnes  of  mountains  which  slope  t6  the 
eastern  shore. 

9.  The  green  waters  of  the  Tavignano,  plunging  and  foam- 
ing down  their  rocky  bed,  freshened  the  summer  air.  Beyond 
the  bridge  a  v^in  of  the  river,  led  undei^round,  gushes  forth  as 
a  profuse  fountain  under  an  arch  of  masonry.  A  few  paces 
further  a  second  bridge  crosses  the  Restonica,  which  has  its 
source  in  some  small  lakes  near  the  summit  of  Monte  Rotondo. 
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Its  volume  of  water  appeared  t6  me  t6  be  equal  t5  that  of  the 
Tavignano.  The  tw6  rivers  meet  in  a  rocky  glen  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  belo  the  town ;  and  thither  we  wandered  in  the  afternoon, 
throu  the  shade  of  superb  chestnut-trees.  From  this,  as  from 
every  other  point  in  the  neborhood,  the  vues  ar  charming. 
Th^re  is  no  threat  of  malaria  in  the  pure  mountain  air ;  the  trees 
ar  of  richest  foliage,  the  water  is  transparent  beryl,  and  the 
pleasant,  communicativ  people  one  meets  impress  one  with  a 
sense  of  th^ir  honest  simplicity.  We  wandered  around  Corte, 
surrendering  durselves  t5  the  influences  of  the  scenery  and  its 
associations,  and  entirely  satisfied  with  both.  Toards  evening 
we  climbed  the  hil  by  an  easier  path,  which  br6t  us  upon  the 
crest  of  a  ridge  connecting  the  citadel-roc  with  the  nearest 
mountains.  Directly  before  us  opened  the  g<^e  of  the  Tavig- 
nano,  with  a  bridle-path  notched  along  its  almost  precipitous 
sides.  A  man  wh6  had  been  sitting  idly  on  a  roc,  with  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  came  up,  and  stood  beside  me.  ** Yonder,"  said 
he,  pointing  t6  the  bridle-path, — * 'yonder  is  the  road  t6  the 
land  of  Niolo.  If  you  folio  that,  you  wil  come  t5  a  forest  which 
is  four  hours  Jong.  The  old  General  Arrighi — the  Duke  of 
Padua,  you  kno— traveled  it  some  years  ago,  and  I  was  his 
guide.  I  see  you  ar  strangers ;  you  6t  t5  see  the  land  of  Niolo. 
It  is  not  so  rich  as  Corte  here ;  but  then  the  forests  and  the 
lakes, — ah,  th^y  ar  fine  1" 

10.  In  the  afternoon  (at  Bastia)  it  rained  so  furiously  that 
veritable  sheets  of  water  in  the  streets  disputed  the  rit  of  way 
with  the  passengers.  I  employed  part  of  this  time  in  looking 
up,  in  the  city  library,  dur  old  friend  Boswell's  narrativ  of  his 
journey  in  Corsica,  in  the  year  1765.  He  proposed — seeker  for 
celebrity  and  always  athirst  for  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  great  men— 16  make  a  journey  in  Corsica  because  it  was  a 
country  which  no  traveler  had  yet  seen ;  and  he  came  out,  with 
a  letter  from  Rousseau,  t6  find  the  patriot-hero  Paoli,  then  in 
the  midst  of  his  wars.     I  foUoed  upon  his  traces  in  many  ways  ^ 
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and  found  myself  the  more  comfortable  in  my  lumbering  dili- 
gence for  thinking  over  how  he  has  made  much  of  his  journey 
on  foot,  knocking  down  chestnuts  from  the  trees,  dnnkingfrom 
the  clear  brooks,  and  likening  himself,  with  a  youthful  gusto, 
t6  the  primitiv  man.  In  Paoli's  apartment,  in  the  Franciscan 
convent  at  Corte — which  1  find  replaced  by  a  spic-and-span 
new  one,  only  the  ruined  tower  of  the  church  remaining — he 
rallied  the  wel-t6  d6  monks,  telling  them  they  wer  *'nihil  haben- 
tes  et  omnia  possidentes."  It  is  hard  t6  repress  a  smile  at  the 
pleasant  incongruity  when  we  find  him  saying,  of  the  insurgent 
chief,  in  the  wilds  of  Corsica,  "I  quoted  t5  Paoli,  on  this  occa- 
sion, some  of  the  sagacious  remarks  of  my  respected  friend 
Samuel  Johnson."  He  was  at  first  overawed  by  Paoli,  but 
soon  made  gi*eat  headway  with  him  and  all  the  camp,  even  t6 
the  point  of  putting  on  the  dress,  and  singing  **  Hearts  of  Oak" 
t6  these  patriots.  Thdre  is  but  a  single  fault  in  the  brief  narra- 
tiv :  it  is  so  very  short. 

!!•  There  is  a  section  of  railway,  narro-gage,  built  out  of 
Bastia,  and  another  out  of  A  jaccio.  On  the  long  gap  from  Corte 
southward,  necessai-y  t6  complete  the  throu  line,  work  is  activ- 
ly  progressing.  Then  th^re  ar  tw6  important  branch  lines,  one 
down  the  flat  and  malarious  eastern  coast,  and  one  t6  Calvi, 
which  I  found  a  prodigious  old  fortress  on  a  roc,  in  a  fertil  coun- 
try, beaten  upon  almost  continually  by  violent  winds.  The 
eastern  plain  is  being  wel  planted  with  eucalyptus  and  with 
vines  and  fruit-trees  and  turned  t6  very  profitable  account.  We 
made  a  sharp  bend  t6  the  west,  up  the  small  valley  of  the  Golo. 
You  hav  an  excellent  vue  of  the  2  decisiv  battle-fields — but  12 
miles  apart— of  Borgo  and  Pontenuovo,  where,  respectivly, 
Coreican  independence,  as  against  the  French,  was  first  bril- 
liantly successful,  and  then  completely  wiped  out.  It  is  hard 
t5  see  how  the  fevers  can  folio  the  tunis  of  such  fine  dashing 
toiTcnts  as  the  Golo,  as  th6y  ar  said  t5  d6,  but  the  evidence 
6eems  little  open  t6  dispute. 
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12.  I  got  off  at  the  village  of  Ponte  Leccia,  t6  make  a  sort 
of  pilgrimage  t5  Paoli's  birth-place^^  at  Morosaglia,  and  so  over 
the  hi  pass,  the  Col  de  Prato,  t6  the  springs  of  Orezza.  A 
Corsican  officer  at  Nice,  wh5  gave  me  a  letter,  had  wished  t5 
wager  that  I  should  find  now  herein  the  world  a  more  slovenly 
city  than  Corte.  I  had  th6t  this  perhaps  was  merely  his  on  lac 
of  experience  in  travel ;  but  he  was  rit.  Corte,  the  old  capital, 
is  a  hily  picturesque  crag  reeking  with  filth,  and  this  trickles 
down  even  int5  the  modem  portion,  in  which  some  excellent 
modem  impr5vements  hav  been  made.  The  diligence  ride  t6 
Vizzavona  t6  resmne  the  train  is  a  long  five  hours'  pull,  over . 
steep  roads,  but  always  good. 

13.  The  pretty  valley  down  t5  Ajaccio  seems  tame  after 
the  Castagniccia.  It  is  cultivated  only  in  spots ;  the  original 
^maquis*  covers  all  the  rest.  The  Casone  is  an  area  out  at  the 
end  of  the  suburban  street,  the  Cours  Grandval,  wh^re  hotels 
and  boulevards  hav  been  slltly  begun  by  large  companies  and 
abandoned.  The  grotto  of  Napoleon's  boyhood  is  out  th^re, 
too.  It  consists  of  large,  smooth  holders,  disgustingly  daubed 
over  with  names,  many  in  red  and  blue  paint,  in  a  way  I  hav 
never  seen  approached  in  iconoclastic  America.  There  is  not 
the  sUtest  attempt  made  t6  protect  it.  Ajaccio  is  not  embow- 
ered in  oranges  and  roses  like  the  Riviera  towns,  tho,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  oranges  ar  of  much  better  quality.  It  is  very 
little  embellished :  the  strangers  wh5  come  t6  pass  the  winter 
hav  not  made  much  impression.  The  bay,  the  sea,  ar  charming, 
and  so  is  the  Rue  du  March^  with  the  marble  statue  of  the  First 
Consul  in  a  ring  of  palm  ti-ees  in  the  centre ;  but  elsewhere 
th^re  is  much  that  is  unkempt.  The  climate  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing everything,  but,  as  it  is,  or  used  t6  be,  in  some  i>arts  of 
Southern  California,  it  has  not  yet  done  so.  All  this  time  the 
temperature  was  dehtf ul :  it  was  summer,  but  it  was  not  hot ;  as 
you  walked  the  wide  dirt  promenade  of  the  Place  Diamant,  under 
the  somewhat  scmbby  sycamore  trees,  the  sun  was  warm,  but 
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the  breeze,  coming  in  from  the  sea  in  front,  was  exactly  what 
you  would  wish  it  t6  be. 

1  Paragraphs  1-8  and  10-13  ar  abridged  from  Hr.  Bishop's  letter  in  The  Na* 
'Hon,  16  July  1891 ;  the  other  paragraphs  ar  abridged  from  Bayard  Taylor's 
«*The  Land  of  PaoU"  in  Byways  of  TraTel,  N.-Y.,  Putnam^  1869. 

s  See  No.  648  in  Griswold's  ''Descriptive  Lists  of  Novels/' 

14*  By  a  slit  coincidence  the  'Bel  Ami/  the  jamity  little  sloop  of  M.  Qoy 
de  Maupassant,  was  lying  in  port  as  we  steamed  out.  It  was  a  descriptiv 
passage  in  one  of  Maupassant's  writings—in  'Une  Vie,'  I  think— which  first 
made  Corsica  real  and  modem  for  me. 

15*  In  the  vacant  port,  I  finally  found  that  my  stil-cherished  plan  of  cross- 
ing from  Bastia  td  £lba  direct,  on  the  return,  was  not  possible  of  realization. 
I  knew  already  th€re  wer  no  steamers,  but  th€re  used  t5  be  some  boats  fr^ting 
across  iron  ore  from  Porto  Ferngo  t5  be  smelted  here,  which,  as  the  distance 
is  short,  and  for  the  adventure,  mit  hav  served  for  once.  I  applied  at  these 
smelting-works,  and  found  that  th€y  had  ceased  t5  be  operated. 

16*  The  6nly  5ther  roman  colony  on  Corsica— Aleria,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tavignano— was  a  restoration  of  the  more  ancient  Alalia,  which  tradition 
ascribes  td  the  Phokeans.  Notwithstanding  the  nearness  of  the  iland  to  the 
italian  coast,  and  its  complete  subjection,  its  resources  wer  imperfectly  devel- 
oped by  the  Bomans,  and  the  accounts  of  it  given  by  the  ancient  writers  ar 
few  and  contradictory.  StrabOn  says  of  the  people:  ''Those  whS  inhabit  the 
mountains  liv  from  plunder,  and  ar  more  untamable  than  wild  beasts.  When 
the  roman  conmianders  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Iland,  and  pos- 
sess themselvs  of  the  strongholds,  th^y  bring  bac  many  slaves ;  and  then  one 
sees  with  astonishment  the  savage  animal  nature  of  the  people.  For  th^y 
either  take  th^r  lives  violently,  or  tire  out  th^ir  masters  by  th€ir  stubbomnesi 
and  stupidity ;  whence,  no  matter  how  cheaply  th£y  ar  purchased,  it  is  always 
a  bad  bargain  in  the  end." 

17.  Our  companion  said,  ''Th6re  is  the  main  support  of  <^r  people  in  the 
winter.  Our  Corsican  name  for  it  is  *the  bread  tree.'  The  nuts  ar  ground, 
and  the  cakes  of  chestnut-fiour,  baked  on  the  hearth,  and  eaten  while  fresh, 
ar  really  delicious.    We  could  not  liv  without  the  chestnut  and  the  oliv." 

18*  Tw5  years  ago  [1889]  th^re  was  some  little  stir  over  the  bringing 
bac  of  the  remains  of  Paoli  from  London.  He  died  th^re  in  1807,  and  had  a 
tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  committee  wer  flatteringly  received  by 
the  notabilities  of  England— dined,  among  others,  by  the  ex-Empress  Eug6- 
uie,  took  the  body  with  pomp  throu  the  streets  of  London,  and  afterwards 
had  a  triumphal  procession  in  the  Hand. 
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BY  S  :  HARRISON  BARKER.^ 


1.  I  am  Bauntering  about  Niederbronn,  making  op  my 
mind  t5  leav  the  pleasant  little  society  which  has  gathered  in 
this  lovely  vale  of  indolence,  and  to  wander  off  into  and  far 
beyond  those  mountain  forests  which  rise  against  the  north ; 
th^ir  lo  fringe,  wh^re  it  meets  the  level  land,  blended  with 
countless  hop-poles,  entwined  t5  the  tops  with  rampant  foliage. 
All  around  upon  the  open  slopes  the  vines  ar  basking  in  the 
sun,  and  a  golden  hue  is  visibly  spreading  over  the  hanging 
masses  of  green  grapes.  The  large  leavs  ar  curling  at  the 
edges  and  turning  yello  or  russet,  telling  that  the  vintage  time 
is  coming  on  apace.  Now  I  am  by  the  side  of  the  Falk- 
enstein,  which  floes  swiftly,  and  at  this  spot  silently,  be- 
tween banks  abloom.  With  what  tenderness,  what  feeling,  as 
of  a  great  artist,  does  this  wondrous  lit  of  the  September  after- 
noon which  sweetens  and  ripens  the  fruits  of  the  earth  touch 
the  old  tiled  roofs  of  Niederbronn !  The  eye  dwels  with  long 
delit  upon  these  roofs  whose  lines  folio  no  method,  and  upon 
which  time  has  wr6t  a  perfect  harmony  of  tone.  The  sunshine 
brings  something  of  the  original  redness  bac  throu  layers  of 
gi'ay-green  lichen.  The  evening  comes  on.  In  the  calm  pure 
sky  I  see  promis  of  brilliant  autumn  days,  and  resolv,  while 
strolling  under  the  motionless  plane-trees  of  the  Promenade,  and 
listening  to  the  band  playing  *The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,'  to 
hoist  again  upon  my  sholders  the  old  knapsac  which  has 
traveled  with  me  hundreds  of  miles — over  mountains  and  plains, 
throu  forests  and  by  the  wild  seashore. 

2*    The  morning  oame,  brit,  exhilarating,  beautifuL    Across 
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the  green  meadOs  of  the  valley,  t5  wh^re  the  hop-po|ps  blended 
with  the  edge  of  the  forest^  I  fared.  First,  however,  I  threaded 
some  narro  lanes,  wh^re  cottages,  which  wer  hovels  as  to 
comfort,  had  been  changed  to  bowers  by  the  joyous  vines  which 
clang  to  them,  throing  into  the  poor  rooms,  throu  doors  with ' 
leaning  jambs,  and  windds  set  all  awry  amidst  plaster  and 
beams,  the  hoarded  sunshine  of  th^ir  leavs.  I  am  now  in  the 
forest  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  ar  scarcely  hi  enuf  t5 
deserv  the  name  here,  altho  th^y  belong  to  the  system  of  the 
y(^esen.  I  do  not  ascend  for  a  mile  or  so,  but  folio  a  path 
which  winds  along  on  the  edge  of  the  valley.  A  wel-organized 
and  hlly-trained  service  of  forest-rangers  attends  as  much  to 
the  planting  as  to  the  cutting  of  the  timber.  One  may  walk 
for  many  days  on  these  mountains  without  leaving  the  forest, 
except  when  crossing  the  valleys.  When  these  take  the  char- 
acter of  gorges,  thSy  ar  often  timbered  down  to  the  stream 
which  sings  or  roars  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  rift,  whSre  the 
sun  rarely  throes  a  chequered  ray  upon  the  darkly-troubled 
water,  or  lays  an  emerald  upon  the  frond  of  the  overl^inging 
fern.  The  trees  which  ar  mostly  cultivated  ar  pines  and  firs, 
but  there  ar  also  vast  tracts  of  natural,  self-son,  forest,  in  which 
ar  found  the  beech,  the  oak,  the  ash,  the  sweet  chestnut — all 
the  trees,  in  fact,  which  ar  indigenous  to  Northern  and  Central 
Europe,  including  the  yew,  which  groes  to  a  great  hit,  and 
when  found  in  masses  of  several  hundred  together  makes  even 
a  more  sombre  wood  than  the  ilexes  of  the  South.  Unlike  the 
forests  of  the  Landes,  which  ar  often  impenetrable,  except  at 
the  cost  of  immense  perseverance  and  much  bloodshed  from 
scratches,  those  of  the  Vogesen  ar  generally  free,  or  nearly 
free,  from  undergroth.  Walking  is  rendered  the  more  easy  in 
them  by  the  numerous  paths  by  which  they  ar  traversed ;  but 
this  multiplicity  of  ways  makes  them  a  vast  labyrinth,  in  which 
the  stranger  is  apt  to  lose  all  clue  t5  his  whereabouts,  and  un- 
less he  carries  a  compass,  or  moves  resolutely  in  a  strait  line  by 
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the  goidance  of  the  sun,  to  wander  for  hcSurs  withoat  getting  a 
mile  farther  from  the  spot  wh^re  he  first  became  bewildered. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  Vogesen  Club,  which  has  set  up  sign- 
boards and  arros  throudut  these  grand  solitudes  with  a  lavish- 
ness  which  has  drawn  gi'atitude  from  many  a  tourist,  the  travel- 
er who  is  careful  to  keep  to  the  wel-marked  tracs  has  no  excuse 
for  losing  himself. 

3.  When. I  had  left  the  Niederbronn  Valley,  and  had  been 
climbing  the  steep  mountain-side  for  a  mile  or  so,  I  came  unex- 
pectedly to  an  open  space,  from  which  the  vue  was  enchanting. 
It  was  one  of  those  surprises  so  frequent  in  the  Vogesen,  and 
which  help  so  much  to  render  these  mountains  ever  fascinating 
to  the  lover  of  nature.  Standing  amidst  bracken  and  whortle- 
berry, I  looked  down  upon  the  valley  of  the  Windstein,  its 
hamlet  nestling  in  a  hollo,  its  silver  thread  of  stream  winding 
throu  the  meadds,  and  two  ruined  castles  seated  together  on 
escarped  rocs.  The  woods  stretched  from  the  ridge  just  above 
me  down  to  the  green  pasture  far  belo,  but  the  opposit  hil  had 
a  character  strange  to  the  Vogesen.  Its  surface  was  brown 
with  heather  and  bracken,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  lifted 
out  of  Br^tagne,  and  placed  here  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  The 
old  Windstein  castle  was  built  in  1212  by  one  of  the  abbot-lords 
of  this  region,  which  is  like  a  history  of  the  feudal  ages  written 
in  ruins.  The  castle,  and  the  New  Windstein  (14tii  century) 
on  the  sister  roc,  derive  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  final  effort  t5  resist  the  invasion  of  the  French 
in  1676  was  made  here.  Th^re  is  a  tradition  in  the  locality 
that  the  defender  of  the  strongholds.  Von  Ddrkheim,  passed 
from  one  castle  to  the  other  by  a  subterranean  passage,  com- 
municating his  on  indomitable  spirit  to  his  soldiers.  After  the 
French  had  captured  the  Windstein  castles  they  dismantled 
them. 

4.  I  climbed  to  the  roc  of  the  old  Windstein  by  a  long  flit 
of  mossy  steps  beside  a  wall,  where  the  ivy  and  vine  kept  up  a 
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companionship  of  ancient  date.  All  the  loer  chambers  of  the  * 
castle  wer  holloed  out  of  roc.  These  hav  been  left  pretty 
much  what  th^y  originally  wer,  but  the  crowning  masonry  is  in 
utter  ruin.  Traces  of  the  flames  lited  by  the  French  two  cen- 
turies ago  ar  very  visible.  The  hiest  part  of  the  sandstone 
peak  used  for  the  fortress  is  a  detached  fragment  of  roc  of  a 
singularly  bold  and  picturesque  appearance.  A  soil  has  formed 
on  the  top  of  it  deep  enuf  to  afford  a  foothold  for  several  pines. 
Without  stopping  to  get  a  closer  vue  of  the  New  Windstein,  I 
struc  across  country,  now  among  pines  and  bracken,  now  in 
little  glades  gaudy  with  golden-rod,  white  mullein,  and  scabious ; 
now  in  stubble-fields  tangled  with  chicweed,  until  I  met  the 
road  to  Ober-Steinbach.  Continuing  my  journey,  I  entered  a 
narroer  valley  than  the  one  I  had  just  Ipft.  There  was  a  long 
green  stretch  of  meado  in  the  bottom,  throu  which  a  stream 
curled  and  flashed ;  all  else  was  silent  sylvan  solitude.  I  leav 
the  road,  and  strike  somewhat  at  i^ndom  into  the  forest,  in 
order  to  reach  the  ruined  castle  of  Wineck^  which  is  on  the  top 
of  a  h!  hil.  I  toil  up  the  steep,  wh^re  the  proud  pine  and  the 
humble  whortleberry  ar  almost  the  only  occupants  of  the  soil, 
and  at  length  reach  a  roc  partly  overgron  with  ivy.  Upon  it 
stand  the  ruined  keep  and  remnants  of  the  outer  walls.  The 
sun  has  g6ne  down,  and  in  the  shado  of  the  pines  it  is  twiHt. 
A  ruined  castle  in  a  forest  is  a  ghostly  place  at  such  an  hour. 
I  confess  that  I  felt  gayer  when  my  foot  was  on  the  road 
again.  In  the  quiet  eventide,  I  see  the  tiled  roofs  of  Ober- 
iSteinhach  under  the  redder  sandstone  of  a  rocky  hil.  The  vale 
widens,  and  wh^re  it  meets  another  valley  th6re  is  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  meado-land.  I  enter  a  village,  composed  of  one  long 
street.  Some  of  the  houses  wer  of  that  picturesque  half-wood 
construction,  so  common  in  Elsass,  in  which  the  beams  form- 
ing the  framework  cross  the  outer  surface  of  the  walls  in  all 
directions.  I  stopped  at  an  inn — the  best  as  it  seemed,  and 
this  was  poor  indeed — but  as  I  had  not  the  least  expectation  of 
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falling  into  the  lap  of  luxary  at  snch  a  place,  I  was  wel  enuf 
pleoscil  At  the  prospect  of  sleeping  upon  a  chaff  bed.  If  the 
food  at  this  inn  was  open  to  criticism^  th^  was  nothing  td  say 
against  the  white  wine. 

5  My  plan  t5day  was  to  visit  several  rains  which  lie 
along  the  line  separating  Loer  Elsass  from  the  Palatinate.  I 
shaped  my  course  toards  the  Wasigenstein,  a  name  which  calls 
up  in  the  mind  some  of  the  shados  of  Teutonic  romance.  For 
a  mile  or  more  I  folloed  the  road  running  throu  the  valley, 
broad  grassy  meados  lying  on  the  lit ;  on  the  left,  rising  abrupt- 
ly, wer  hi  hils  draped  with  forest,  except  wh^re  large  masses  of 
red  roc  jutted  out  fantastically  from  among  the  pines.  I  pass- 
ed a  little  church,  its  cemetery  bristling  with  wooden  crosses, 
and  its  dewy  flower-gardens,  rich  in  color,  tenderly  touched 
here  and  th^re  with  the  soft  and  vaporous  shine  of  the  early  sun 
struggling  with  drifts  of  mountain  mist.  I  take  no  note  of 
distance  or  time,  but  I  am  aroused  from  my  sunny  day-dream 
in  this  lovely  solitude  by  a  glimps  throu  the  forest  of  the  red 
roc  and  towering  walls  of  the  Wasigenstein.  I  climb  the 
mountain-side,  among  huge  blocs  of  sandstone,  which  no  longer 
present  any  surface  of  stone,  but  ar  completely  covered  with 

'  moss,  lichen,  bracken,  and  whortleberry.  As  the  mass  of  the 
iniined  fortress  became  more  distinct  throu  the  trees,  I  remem- 
bered having  read  'The  valiant  Walter,  fleeing  with  the  Prin- 
cess Hildegonde,  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  Rheiu  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  this  solitude'    (the  Wasigenstein  or  Wasen- 

*  stein).  The  full  story  is  iA  'The  Song  of  Waltarius,'  a  Latin 
poem  of  the  tenth  century.  I  reached  the  interior  of  the  ruin 
by  steps  cut  in  the  precipitous  roc  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
castie,  as  wel  as  the  loer  portion  of  the  castle  itself.  The 
rooms  wer  quarried  out  of  the  sandstone.  Slits  cut  throu  the 
shel  servd  for  loop-holes.  No  trouble  was  taken  to  make  the 
walls  and  cielings  of  these  chambers  smooth ;  the  uneven  marks 
of  the  picax  or  chisel  look  as  fresh  as  if  th^y  had  been  made 
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last  year  instead  of  sixteen  centuries  ago.  Hi  above  these 
ixidely-exeavated  chambers  rises  the  keep,  polygonal  in  shape, 
and  a  superb  piece  of  masonry,  the  comers  being  formed  of 
stone  blocs  cut  to  the  exact  angle.  What  is  left  of  the  rooms 
in  this  tower  denotes  a  m5yement  toards  the  refinements  of  life, 
of  which  th6re  is  no  trace  in  the  rufly-scooped  cave-dwelings 
belo.  The  windos  gro  wide  in  the  upper  part,  and  some  of 
them  contain  considerable  fragments  of  early  Gothic  tracery, 
evidenCly  carved  by  skilled  artificers.  The  hiest  point  is  reach- 
ed by  a  spiral  staircase,  the  masonry  of  which  looks  very  uncer- 
tain, but  the  vue  from  the  top  is  compensation  for  some  mis- 
givings. I  saw  the  vast  forest  spread  as  far  as  the  sit  could 
reach  over  valleys  and  mountains ;  the  sylvan  immensity  un- 
broken as  the  blue  of  the  sky  overhead,  save  where  the  giant 
hils  reared  thSir  mity  sholders  of  sandstone,  bare  and  ruddy  or 
coppery-golden,  in  the  shine  of  the  sun.  The  castle  is  built  on 
two  rocs  joined  at  their  base.  Having  descended  the  western 
one,  I  now  ascended  the  eastern,  passed  by  or  throu  more  ex- 
cavated chambers,  and  reached  the  summit,  where  pines  and 
aspens  wer  groing  amid  ruined  masonry.  Wild-roses  clamber 
ed  here,  and  the  wood-sorrel  rivaled  the  moss  in  greenness. 
On  leaving  the  castle  on  the  eastern  side-*I  passed  the  moat, 
dark,  ferny,  mdmfully  overshadoed  by  trees,  with  evil  gleams 
upon  the  ink-like  water. 

6.  To  reach  the  Fleckenstein  was  my  next  object,  but  this 
ruin  lay  an  uncertain  number  of  miles  away  to  the  east.  I  say 
uncertain,  because  the  up-and-down  character  of  the  country 
made  it  impossible  to  form  any  safe  notion  of  distance  by  the 
map.  There  wer  no  arr5s  pointing  the  way,  for  1  was  quite 
out  of  the  ordinai-y  trac.  All  that  1  could  do  was  to  keep  go- 
ing in  a  line  as  nearly  east-by-south  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
ground  would  admit.  It  must  be  remembered  that  I  was  in 
the  forest,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  glimps 
of  a  wooded  gorge  or  the  hil  on  the  other  side  of  it,  all  was 
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mystery  and  indistinctness  beyond  a  range  of  fifty  yards.  Save 
the  scream  of  a  magpie  or  the  cry  of  a  hawk,  there  was  not  a 
sound.  There  is  no  silence  that  seems  so  deep  as  that  of  the 
forest,  not  even  the  silence  of  the  moor.  Soon  I  dropped  into 
a  little  valley,  wh^re  th^re  wer  fields  and  a  ruined  house,  with 
old  fruit-trees  around  it.  The  valley  was  that  of  the  Sauer, 
and  by  folloing  it  northwards  I  soon  came  to  the  village  of 
Hirschtal,  in  the  Palatinate.  On  my  way  from  the  Wasigen- 
stein  I  had  passed  very  near  the  castles  of  Klein-Amsberg  and 
Frdnsbui^,  ruins  of  little  interest.  I  was  glad  to  reach 
HirsclUal^  for  the  beauties  of  the  forest  do  not'  satisfy  hunger. 
Any  such  luncheon  as  men  who  pride  themselvs  upon  being 
civilized  ar  accustomed  to  eat  was  out  of  the  question  th^re, 
but  I  th6t  myself  lucky  in  being  able  to  get  bread  and  butter 
and  cheese.  The  inn  was  not  interesting,  but  I  hav  a  pleasant 
recollection  of  sitting  by  a  sunny  windo  which  looked  upon  a 
gigantic  yello  mullein,  gorgeously  arrayed  in  blossom,  groing 
hf  the  side  of  the  road.  On  leaving  Hirschtal,  I  folloed  the 
winding  Sauer  about  half  a  mile  down  its  valley,  then  took  a 
path  leading  up  the  steep  ascent,  which  is  crowned  by  the 
Fleckenstein.  This  hil,  or  mountain,  is  one  of  the  few  in  the 
Eastern  Vogesen  which  ar  bare  of  forest.  I  walked  thix)u 
flowering  heather  and  bracken  edged  with  russet.  These,  as  I 
approached  the  rocky  summit,  gave  place  to  dwarf  juniper  and 
feathery  spurge.  Meanwhile,  the  weather  had  changed,  the 
sun  was  blotted  out,  and  from  the  pine-forest  of  a  neboring  hil 
came  the  roar  of  the  storm  wind.  The  hail  was  hissing 
amongst  the  herbage,  and  the  thunder  was  echoing  from  mount- 
ain t6  mountain  as  I  took  shelter  in  an  archway  of  the  ruined 
castle's  outer  works.  Of  all  the  castles  which  rise  above  or  ar 
hidden  by  the  forests  of  the  Vogesen,  the  one  most  remarkable 
by  its  situation  is  the  Fleckenstein.  Altho  what  is  left  of  the 
stronghold  conveys  but  a  feeble  idea  of  what  its  grandeur  must 
hav  been  before  its  destruction  by  the  French  in  1680,  it  makes 
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one  realize,  as  few  such  ruins  can,  the  daring  spirit  with  which 
the  builders  of  the  middle  Ages  seized  upon  beetling  rocs  and 
savage  crags,  and  grafted  their  stupendous  fortresses  upon  the 
rugged  bastions  of  Katnre.  The  roc  of  the  Fleckenstein  is  140 
feet  hi,  and  on  all  sides  nearly  perpendicular.  It  contains 
many  excavated  chambers,  but  shos  little  of  the  superstructure. 
The  loer  works  must  hav  been  extensiv.  A  detached  frag- 
ment of  roc  served  as  a  watch-tower,  and  it  can  stil  be  ascend- 
ed by  the  spiral  staircase',  which  was  cut  out  in  the  interior. 
This  spiral  is  of  such  smooth  and  geometric  workmanship  that 
I  had  gone  up  several  steps  before  I  realized  the  total  absence 
of  masonry.  The  castle  was  held  to  be  impregnable  for  several 
centuries,  but  Vauban  took  it  by  surprise  in  1674,  and  four 
years  later  it  was  completely  dismantled  by  Montclar,  together 
with  the  n^boring  strongholds.  The  main  roc  is  rendered  ac- 
cessible by  means  of  a  stone  staircase  built  against  it,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  wall  of  great  strength,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  stil  remains.  The  vue  from  the  top  was  wildly  beau- 
tiful. The  forest-clothed  mountains  wer  again  in  sunshine,  but 
the  fleeing  storm  stil  darkened  the  sky  in  sombre,  threatening 
masses,  which  ended  in  golden  fleeciness  and  purple  vapor  far 
down  the  west. 

7,  I  plunged  again  into  the  forest,  now  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection. I  endeavored  to  reach  another  castle — ^the  Hohenburg 
— by  keeping  in  a  strait  line  according  to  the  compass,  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles.  The  attempt  would  hav  been  successful  had  I 
persevered  in  it ;  as  it  was,  I  should  hav  attained  my  object 
much  sooner  and  spared  myself  great  toil  had  I  folloed  the  cir- 
cuitous zigzag  but  sure  path  which  the  Vogesen  Club  had  wel 
furnished  with  directions,  out  of  pity  for  wanderers  in  this 
wilderness.  My  strait  line  soon  led  me,  not  without  some  des- 
perate struggling  with  brushwood,  up  a  steep  ascent  to  a 
mountain  ridge  of  the  herring-bone  pattern.  Climbing  up  rocs 
one  minute,  scrambling  down  rocs  the  next,  continually  harass- 
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ed  by  the  brushwood,  my  i-esolution  gave  out  when  I  must  hav 
been  within  a  mile  of  the  Hohenburg.  I  descended  intd  the 
valley  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge.  During  this  descent  I 
heard  with  disagreeable  distinctness,  not  many  yards  in  front 
of  me,  several  grunts.  I  went  on,  and  the  boar,  I  suppose,  did 
likewise,  for  we  did  not  meet.  Having  quite  lost  my  bearings 
with  regard  to  the  Hohenburg^  I  must  hav  wandered  two  hours 
in  the  forest  without  being  able  to  find  it.  At  length  when  it 
was  getting  dusk — very  dusk  in  the  shado  of  the  trees — a  mass 
of  roc  like  the  hull  of  a  great  ship  loomeil  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain  tip  which  I  was  then  toiling.  I  found  the  ruined 
castle  on  the  roc.  How  momf ully  blac  the  i\'y  looked  upon  the 
shattered  walls !  Funereal  drapery  of  Nature — kow  wel  did  it 
smt  this  ghostly  ruin  in  the  solemn  twilit !  Mosses  and  ferns 
flourished  in  the  dilapidated  halls  open  to  the  sky.  Fragments 
of  carving  shoed  that  the  feudal  manners  wer  passing  away 
when  this  castle  was  in  its  hiest  state  of  embellishment.  Th^re 
was  a  hollo  echo  as  I  walked  which  mit  hav  come  from  cellars 
or  dungeons  belo.  At  another  hour  the  efiFect  upon  the  imagin- 
ation would  not  hav  been  the  same.  I  was  conscious  of  some 
uneasiness,  and  th^re  wer  certain  dark  comers  and  passages 
which  I  avoided.  Let  those  who  ltd  pay  a  solitary  visit  to  this 
castle  in  the  forest  when  the  nit  is  fast  settling  down.  The 
fortress,  which  dates  from  the  13th  centuiy,  originally  belonged 
t6  the  Puller  family,  of  which  the  Minnesinger  Puller  von 
Hohenburg  was  a  member.  Upon  this  family  becoming  ex- 
tinct, in  the  15th  century,  it  passed  to  the  Sickingens.  The 
famous  Franz  von  Sickingen  w  as  one  of  the  lords  of  the  Hohen- 
burg, and  after  the  violent  death  which  closed  his  stormy  ca- 
reer, the  fortress  was  reduced  to  ruin.  In  1542  it  was  restored, 
but  was  finally  demolished  by  Montclar  in  1680.  Before  leav- 
ing I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  roc  by  means  of  the  Vogesen 
Club*s  ladders,  which  ar  safer  than  th^y  look.  A  colony  of 
mountain-ashes  had  firmly  established  themselvs  upon  it,  and 
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th^re  was  enuf  lit  to  see  the  lustrous  scarlet  of  th^ir  berries 
against  the  calm  evening  sky.  But  wh^re  was  J  to  pass  the 
nit?  Far  down  in  the  valley  to  the  nortli  I  could  distinguish 
ITts  twinkling  throu  the  fast-rising  mist.  I  went  off  in  this 
direction.  80  dark  was  the  forest  that  when  I  came  out  upon  a 
hilslde  amidst  brambles  and  bracken  the  day  seemed  to  come 
bac.  Suddenly  I  espied  a  human  form,  crouched  near  the 
ground,  picking  blacbenies,  which  wer  numerous  enuf  to  be 
seen  in  the  twilit.  Now  it  is  a  rare  thing,  on  the  Continent,  to 
find  a  person  picking  blaeberries  except  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
large  town,  these  berries  being  despised  by  country-people,  who 
frequently  deem  them  half  poisonous,  conduciv  to  fever,  etc. 
My  curiosity  was  therefore  at  once  aroused  in  this  stranger.  I 
asked  him  if  the  village  in  the  valley  was  Sch6nau.  No,  he 
said,  it  was  Nordweiler.  We  had  been  talking  for  some  mii>- 
utes  in  French  before  the  truth  broke  upon  both  of  us  that  the 
other's  language  was  English.  He  was  an  American.  My  new 
acquaintance  was  a  man  under  twenty-five,  and  an  artist,  as  his 
sketch-book  told  me.  He  was  stil  in  the  student  stage,  and 
had  been  working  at  Mfinchen  and  Baden,  the  latter  place  being 
duly  a  day's  walk  from  Nordweiler.  We  wer  soon  at  the  vil- 
lage. The  inn  was  but  a  tnfle  better  than  the  one  at  Ober- 
Steinbach.  Dinner  consisted  mainly  of  potatoes  and  apple-pie, 
but  I  had  the  companionship  of  my  artistic  friend  and  the 
village  schoolmaster,  both  of  whom  wer  perfectly  satisfied  with 
a  meal  even  more  simple  than  my  on ;  so  the  evening  passed 
pleasantly  enuf.  Sketch-book  in  hand,  he  accompanied  me  the 
next  morning  a  part  of  my  journey  bac  to  Niederbronn.  We 
left  Nordweiler,  which  is  a  picturesquely  situated,  but  not  an 
interesting  village,  early.  Th^re  was  a  cold,  drifting  mist  in 
the  valley,  and  the  leavs  and  grass  wer  dripping  with  dew. 
Autumn  had  crept  over  the  mountains  during  the  nit,  and  had 
given  summer  a  chil.  We  passed  under  the  Wegelnbui^,  a 
conical  mountain  which  rises  symmetrically  td  what  looks  like  a 
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fine  point  from  the  valley,  and  is  covered  with  dense  forest 
from  summit  to  base.  Quite  hidden  by  the  trees  is  a  ruined 
castle.  The  fortress  was  first  destroyed  by  the  Strassburger  tn 
1282,  and  was  finally  razed  by  the  French  in  1680.  As  we 
rose  upon  the  flanks  of  the  hils  we  left  the  cold  mist  behind, 
and  saw  the  sun.  My  plan  was  to  return  to  Niedeibronn  by 
follomg  the  valley  of  the  Sauer.  Soon  after  we  left  the  Pala- 
tinate and  entered  Elsass,  my  companion  sat  down  to  make  a 
sketch,  and  I  went  on  alone.  After  walking  knee-deep  in 
heather  down  a  neglected  path,  I  struck  the  Sauer  a  little  belo 
Hirschtal.  A  good  road  folloed  the  course  of  the  stream.  The 
winding  valley  was  very  beautiful.  From  the  tops  of  the  hi 
hlls  on  either  side  the  forest  came  down  t6  the  green  ribbon  of 
meado.  The  trees  in  the  forest  wer  mostly  pines,  but  the  road 
was  lined  with  silver  birches.  After  walking  several  miles  by 
the  murmuring  waters  of  the  Sauer,  a  turn  of  the  valley  br6t 
into  \ue  a  cluster  of  red-brown  roofs.  A  little  later  I  was  in 
the  village  of  Lembach.  Here  I  stopped  awhile  to  look  at  a 
little  church,  insignificant  architecturally,  but  interesting  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  a  'mixed'  one,  in  this  village 
Protestants  and  Catholics  being  of  about  the  same  numerical 
strength.  The  next  village  was  McUtstall^  which  I  reached 
after  traversing  a  forest.  Here  the  population  was  Protestant. 
8*  After  passing  the  next  village,  Langensultzbachy  I  was 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  great  battle-field  of  Worth.  The  hi 
tableland  across  the  Sauer  to  the  east  was  wh^re  the  german 
army  was  encamped  the  nit  before  the  battle.  I  was  soon  on 
the  hit  of  Froschweiler,  where  McMahon  posted  the  centre  of 
his  army,  and  which  was  the  last  position  taken  by  the  Germans. 
At  the  foot  of  a  steep  hil,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sauer,  was  the 
village  of  Worth.  In  the  early  part  of  the  action  the  French 
descended  this  hll,  crossed  the  valley,  and  drove  the  attacking 
forces  some  distance  up  the  opposit  hits.  But  the  advantage 
could  not  be  maintained;   and  when  late  in  the  afternoon 
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MacMahon's  rit  wing  was  turned,  his  position,  notwithstanding 
its  immense  strength,  was  no  longer  tenable.  I  walk  throu  an 
orchard.  At  every  few  yards'  distance  is  a  grassy  mound  with 
a  little  white  cross  stuc  into  it,  with  no  other  words  than  these, 
'Woerth,  den  6  Aug.  1870,'  to  mark  the  spot  wh^re  20  or  30, 
sometimes  40,  men  wer  buried  in  the  same  trench. 

9.  It  was  fine  September  weather  when  I  came  to  Lutten- 
bach,  and  I  wished  to  reach  Kaysersberg  by  striking  across  a 
wild  part  of  the  Vogesen  instead  of  folloing  the  valley  of  the 
Flecht.  The  mountain-path  led  up  one  of  those  steep,  grassy 
valleys  which  giv  to  the  MOnster  district  a  character  distinctly 
Alpine,  and  very  different  from  that  of  the  Vogesen  farther 
north,  where  the  forest  is  almost  unbroken.  Having  passed  a 
poor  hamlet,  I  was  soon  on  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Here  the 
trees  wer  all  dwarf  chestnuts.  I  saw  above  the  pines,  on  a 
steep  hil  immediately  facing  me,  the  castle  called  Little  Hoh- 
nack.  By  wading  throu  whortleberry,  scrambling  up  rocs  and 
throu  thickets,  I  reached  the  red  sandstone  ruin.  It  is  the  sur- 
roundings of  these  Vogesen  ruins,  far  more  than  the  ruins 
themselvs,  which  so  work  upon  the  imagination.  I  found  the 
interior  of  the  Little  Hohnach  like  a  small  but  dense  wood. 
Pine,  hazel,  white-beam,  mountain-ash,  blacthorn  and  bramble, 
not  to  mention  lesser  shrubs  and  ground-plants,  hav,  in  the 
course  of  a  200  years'  struggle,  made  a  wilderness  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

10,  Two  or  three  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Little  Hohnach  is 
the  village  of  Drei  Aehren.  1  shaped  my  coui-se  a  little  more 
to  the  north,  and  soon  struc  a  road  that  led  to  a  strange  village, 
called  Labaroche.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent stoc  from  that  of  the  true  Alsatian.  Th^ir  patois  is  not 
Teutonic,  but  pertains  to  the  Romance  family  of  dialects,  and 
has  much  in  common  with  the  Langue  d'Oc.  I  was  impudently 
overcharged — a  very  rare  accident  in  Elsass.  The  sun  had  set, 
and  under  the  trees  it  was  already  quite  dusk.     I  knew  that  I 
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had  some  miles  of  forest  to  get  over  before  I  could  reach  the 
valley  in  which  Kaysersbei^  lay,  but  if  I  had  to  pass  the  nit  in 
the  forest,  I  should  probably  be  no  worse  for  the  adventaiae. 
Nevei-theless,  I  was  not  insensible  to  the  inconvenience  of  such 
an  experience.  I  was  tired,  and  I  was  already  hungry.  The 
multiplicity  of  paths  was  perplexing,  but  the  ground  was  fortu- 
unately  level,  and  I  could  keep  fairly  in  the  line  which  the  map 
indicated  as  the  rit  one.  But  when  the  lit  f  aQed  so  that  I  could 
not  read  the  compass  without  striking  matches,  real  embarrass- 
ment began.  Luc  must  hav  helped  me,  for  after  an  hdur's 
walk  I  knew  that  I  was  descending  toards  the  valley  of  the 
Weiss,  where  lay  the  little  town  of  Kaysersberg,  having  caut 
sit  of  the  many  twinkling  fits  of  a  factory  which  could  be  nowhere 
else  but  by  the  stream.  Keeping  the  lits  of  the  valley  in  vue, 
I  went  strait  tdards  them.  It  was  a  short  way  of  getting  to 
Kaysei*sbei^,  without  doubt ;  but,  O,  what  a  ruf  one !  The 
descent  became  so  rapid  that  I  had  to  hang  on  t5  the  shrubs 
for  fear  of  stumbling  and  rolling.  Stumble  I  did  every  min- 
ute, for  the  ground  was  rocky,  and  it  was  impossible  to  see 
wh^re  I  put  my  feet ;  but  I  came  to  no  worse  mishap.  That 
descent,  however,  from  the  Ammei'schweier  Wald  into  Kaysers- 
berg was  one  to  be  remembered.  I  did  pot  come  out  of  the 
dark  forest  into  a  blaze  of  gas,  for  the  small  town  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  narro  valley  was  lited  by  flickering  oil-lamps,  swing- 
ing on  wires  laid  across  narro  streets.  I  was  up  betimes  the 
next  morning.  The  town  was  most  romantically  situated  be- 
tween hi,  forest-clad  hils,  and  of  so  mediaeval  an  appearance 
that  one  could  wish  for  nothing  better  in  order  to  get  a  direct 
inspiration  from  the  Middle  Age.  Some  of  the  16th  century 
houses  hav  th^ir  half-timber  fronts  embellished  with  elaborate 
carvings ;  and  the  town  hall,  a  Renaissance  building,  with  a 
characteristic  turret  and  a  round  tower,  fits  into  the  surround- 
ings like  a  quaintly-carv^ed  gem  in  an  old-fashioned  setting. 
All  here  is  of  a  piece — the  bygdne  and   the  present  ar  one. 
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Overlooking — almost  overhanging — the  town  is  the  ruined  castle 
on  the  steep  mountain-side.  The  vue  of  the  valley  which  I 
obtained  from  this  ivy-draped  ruin  was  enchanting.  Tlie  little 
river  was  rushing  over  its  rocky  bed ;  the  sides  of  the  hils  wer 
clothed  with  vineyards,  and  th^ir  sunny-green  conti-asted  joy- 
ously with  the  red-tiled  roofs,  whose  plain  surface  was  pictur- 
esquely broken  by  dormer  windos,  some  placed  one  above  the 
other,  like  holes  in  a  dove-cote. 

11.  I  now  left  Kaysersberg  in  the  direction  of  Rappolts- 
weiler.  Reckoning  as  the  cro  fUes,  it  lies  across  the  mountains 
about  5  miles  N.  E.  of  Kaysersberg.  But  the  flying  cro  has  great 
advantages  over  the  walking  tourist,  especially  in  a  very  hilly 
and  densely-wooded  country.  The  5  miles  indicated  by  the  map 
must  hav  been  stretched  out  to  nearly  ten  before  I  reached  the 
little  town.  Keeping  in  the  valley  for  a  mile  or  so,  I  passed  a 
wayside  chapel,  and  soon  after,  took  a  byroad  running  throu 
immense  vineyards  a  little  above  the  plain.  The  vines,  which 
stretched  away  for  miles,  wer  not  cut  lo  like  those  of  Bourgogne, 
but  wer  trained  to  stakes  6  or  8  feet  hi.  The  road  led  me  to 
Ihe  little  town  of  Reichenweier^  lying  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant 
vineyards — an  llet  in  a  sea  of  gold-green  foliage.  It  has  less 
than  2,000  inhabitants;  but  it  was  once  fortified,  and  extensiv 
fragments  remain  of  its  ancient  wall.  The  curious  gable-tower, 
with  cloc  and  belfiy ;  the  fortified  gateway ;  the  ros  of  windds, 
supported  by  worm-eaten  beams,  projecting  one  over  the  other, 
th^ir  sils  abloom  with  flowei*s  in  decaying  boxes ;  the  nanx> 
streets  and  dark,  damp  walls,  which  the  ivy  linaria  had  been 
striving  for  many  years  to  cover  with  its  green  leavs,  and  those 
little  mauve-colored  'snap-dragon'  flowera  which  brltened  the 
old  wall  of  the  first  garden  I  ever  knew ;  oriel  windos,  too, 
wh^re  I  could  picture  the  wives  of  the  more  prosperous  of  the 
Heichenweier  citizens  reading  or  stitching  with  children  about 
them  300  years  ago — all  this,  and  much  more,  made  me  loth  to 
leave  the  place.     1  turned  into  an  inn,  from  the  wlnd5  of  which 
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I  could  see  sometiimg  of  the  mediseval  picture.  Here  I  tasted 
the  wine  of  the  district.  It  shon  in  the  sun  like  amber,  and  its 
quality  did  honor  to  the  vintage,  which  has  a  local  reputation. 
The  finest  wine  of  Elsass  is  gron  along  these  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Vogesen  between  Barr  and  Turkheim.  The  i*egion  is  a 
most  seductiv  one  to  the  walking  tourist,  who  has  always  a 
good  excuse  for  being  thirsty.  Here  he  is  continually  tempted 
to  be  so  when  he  is  not.  The  quality  of  the  wine  varies  great- 
ly ;  it  may  be  excellent  in  one  district,  and  only  passably  good 
in  the  adjoining  one.  Th^re  is,  therefore,  some  excitement  in 
tasting  the  various  *crus'  as  you  go  throu  the  country.  The 
experience  is  not  costly,  but  it  is  soon  discovered  that  this 
white  wine  is  less  innocent  than  it  seems.  A  carafe  holding  a 
quarter  of  a  litre  costs  3  sous,  I  hav  never  seen  it  servd  in  an 
Elsatian  inn  either  in  the  glass  or  in  the  bottle.  No  matter 
what  quantity  has  been  ordered,  a  corresponding  decanter  is 
placed  upon  the  table. 

12.  After  Reichenweier,  the  road  rose  between  tw6  mount- 
ains, and,  the  limit  of  vine-cultivation  being  reached,  enter- 
ed the  forest.  A  brook  with  a  fiinge  of  osiers,  the  stems  o/ 
which  had  turned  very  ruddy,  sang  merrily  as  it  dashed  from 
stone  to  stone.  Above  me  on  the  left  was  the  ruined  castle  of 
Reichenstein,  which  was  destroyed  in  1269  as  a  brigand's  den 
by  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg.  The  round  keep  stood  far  above  the 
trees  against  the  blue  sky,  and  near  the  top  a  pine  was  groing 
out  of  the  wall.  The  forest  began  with  a  chestnut  wood ;  this 
was  succeeded  by  great  firs,  and  the  walk  then  became  sombre. 
The  mossy  ground  looked  almost  blac  in  the  shade,  but  where 
the  shafts  of  sunlit  struc  it,  it  shon  with  an  intense  lustre.  The 
ascent  was  now  very  steep  and  toilsome.  The  weather  was 
hot,  and  for  the  first  time  that  day  I  felt  the  burden  of  the 
knapsac*  At  length  the  pass  was  reached,  and  the  welcom 
deseent  began.  The  scenery  became  superb.  I  stood  stil  for 
some  minutes,  entranced  by  the  savage  beauty  of  a  gorge-like 
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valley  belo.  Countless  pines  clothed  tlie  steep  sides  to  the 
strip  of  lush  grass  on  the  level  bottom.  The  grand  stilness 
was  broken  Only  by  the  roar  of  the  stream  in  the  depth.  TV5 
ruined  castles  stood  upon  the  more  distant  mountain-side,  and 
stil  farther  away  lay  the  great  plain  of  the  Rhein  in  golden 
mist.  A  large  falcon  hovered  in  the  calm  air  over  the  beauti- 
ful pines.  The  road  did  not  ascend  into  the  gorge,  but  int6 
the  valley  beyond,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  BappoUsweUer, 
It  was  nearly  two  o'cloc  when  I  reached  the  town.  If  I  had  kept 
to  the  hltoad  and  the  plain,  I  should  hav  been  th^re  long  be- 
fore. Being  by  this  time  thoroly  hungry,  I  entered  the  first 
inn  I  saw,  and  ordered  a  meal  of  all  I  could  get,  which  was 
bread  and  cheese  and  eggs.  Rappoltsweiler  is  an  important  place 
for  the  manufacture  of  those  colored  cotton  fabrics  for  which 
£lsass  is  famous.  The  town  is  more  interesting  by  its  mediae- 
val history  than  by  its  existing  buildings.  Its  commercial 
prosperity  in  modem  times  must  hav  caused  many  relics  of  old 
days  to  be  swept  away ;  but  there  ar  stil  some  left.  Among 
these  is  a  half-timber  house  of  the  Renaissance  epoch,  with  a 
fine  oriel  windo  very  rich  in  carving.  Spener,  the  founder  of 
*  Pietism,'  was  born  at  Rappoltsweiler,  and  Protestantism  is 
strong  here.  Th^re  ar  3  castles  on  the  northern  mountain.  I  did 
not  ascend  to  either  of  these  ruins,  but  continued  my  journey  t5 
St.  Odillen  throu  the  great  vineyards,  wh^re  the  Vogesen  slope 
to  the  plain.  Th^re  wer  many  walnut-trees  at  the  entrance  of 
the  valley,  and  the  gathering  had  begun.  The  road  was  strewn 
with  nuts.  Men  wer  in  the  trees  knocking  them  down  with 
poles,  and  women  and  girls  wer  picking  them  up,  and  throing 
them  into  sacs.  The  nuts  wer  collected  chtefiy  for  the  oil  which 
they  contain ;  and  excellent  oil  it  is — preferred  by  many  to  that 
of  the  oliv  in  salad.  After  passing  a  neglected  garden,  bril- 
liantly blue  with  flowering  borage,  with  which  it  was  quite  over- 
gron,  I  was  again  alone  in  the  open  country.  Looking  toards 
the  plain,  I  could  see  nothing  but  vines,  with  here  and  th^re  a 
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cluster  of  houses,  with  a  church-tower  or  steeple  rising  out  of 
them,  all  lying  in  the  misty  glo  of  the  warm  September  after- 
noon. The  vintage  was  close  at  hand ;  the  leavs  had  put  on 
the  gold  and  sienna  hues  of  the  fall,  and,  curling  up,  wer  let- 
ting the  yello  grapes  drink  th^ir  full  of  the  ripening  sunshine. 
Near  the  road  stood  a  great  crucifix,  the  thorn-crowned  head 
bent  toards  the  vine-dad  earth.  Scarlet-winged  grasshoppers 
fluttered  from  vineyard  to  vineyard  across  the  white  road.  I 
soon  drew  near  the  little  town  of  Bergheim^  wh^re  everybody  is 
more  or  less  a  wine-groer.  Th^re  ar  the  remains  of  a  wall 
round  the  old  burg,  and  in  the  tympan  of  the  church-porch  ar 
curious  gothic  carvings.  After  leaving  this  town,  I  took  a 
grassy  lane  leading  throu  the  vineyards,  guiding  myself  by  the 
line  of  the  mountains  on  my  left,  and  keeping  near  th^ir  base. 
13.  I  struc  the  hiroad  again  not  far  from  the  village  of  St. 
Pilt.  Here  th^re  wer  some  meados,  and  men  and  women  wer 
busy  making  hay,  the  scent  of  which  was  borne  far  upon  the  air. 
Above  me  on  the  mountain  was  the  great  ruin  of  Hof-Eonigs- 
burg,  bathed  in  the  warm  evening  sunlit.  Close  to  a  pillar-like 
chapel  with  a  grating,  behind  which  could  be  dimly  seen  colored 
images  of  the  Madonna  and  dead  Christ,  a  brother  tramp  was 
lying  asleep,  with  his  head  resting  upon  all  his  loose  property 
tied  in  a  bundle.  The  dusk  was  coming  on  apace  as  I  en- 
tered the  villi^e  of  Kinzheim,  Here  I  set  myself  at  once  to 
look  for  an  inn.  I  had  fallen  upon  the  wrong  day  for  meat, 
and  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  buttermilk  soup,  an  omelet, 
salad  and  cheese  for  my  dinner.  I  was  wel  enuf  contented, 
for  the  tramp  soon  falls  into  the  ways  of  frugality  and  feels  none 
the  woi-se  for  them.  If  good  wine,  moreover,  compensates  for 
meagre  food,  I  was  wel  treated.  By  7  o'cloc  I  had  had  my 
coflFee  and  was  away  on  my  journey.  The  road  stil  skirted  the 
mountains ;  on  the  one  hand  the  vineyards  spread  far  up  the 
hils,  on  the  other  th^y  sloped  down  into  the  plain  until  th^y  wer 
lost  in  the  lit  mist ;  and  all  the  leavs  and  grapes  wer  dripping 
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with  dew.  A  waggoner  turned  upon  his  seat  to  stare  at  me,  as 
he  passed  with  a  harnessed  horse  and  buUoc,  and  jogging  along 
like  people  who  hav  despised  one  another  but  hav  become  fast 
friends  by  dint  of  working  in  the  same  shafts.  A  peal  from  an 
organ  reached  me.  It  came  from  the  parish  church  of  Chat" 
enois^  which  I  was  nearing.  I  found  the  church  amidst  ruins, 
and  partly  surrounded  by  a  battlemented  wall.  The  tower  was 
Romanesque,  and  the  spire,  together  with  the  hi  turrets,  wer 
of  wood,  but  looked  as  old  as  the  tower  itself.  After  ChAt- 
enois,  a  fresh  valley  opened  in  the  mountains,  watered  by  an- 
other small  tributary  of  the  Rhein,  and  here  th^re  was  a  good 
deal  of  pasturage.  I  was  now  foll5ing  a  by-road  close  to  the 
mountams,  wh^re,  upon  two  rocs  near  together,  stood  the 
castles  of  Ramstein  and  Ortenberg.  Here  the  granit,  which  is 
rarely  seen  in  Elsass,  cropped  out  from  the  red  sandstone,  the 
prevailing  formation,  which  givs  to  the  whole  country  a  reddish 
tinge. 

14.  I  passed  throu  the  village  of  Diefenthal,  wh^re  th^re 
was  a  little  church  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  wooden  crosses, 
many  of  which  wer  gilded  like  picture-frames.  A  little  beyond 
this  village  I  joined  the  hiroad,  which  took  me  quicly  to  Dam- 
bach.  An  ancient  gateway,  flanked  by  a  tower  and  connected 
with  a  poilion  of  the  wall,  is  a  note-worthy  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  small  Elsatian  burgs  wer  fortified  in  the 
middle  age.  A  house  of  beams  and  plaster,  built  upon  the 
wall  and  against  the  tower,  appeared  to  hav  been  placed  th^re 
expressly  for  the  artist  and  lover  of  the  picturesque.  The  loop- 
holed  wall  stil  presei*v8  its  battlements  here  and  there ;  but  vines 
now  flourish  in  the  dry  moat  and  cling  by  thSir  tendrils  to  the 
blackened  stones.  I  returned  to  the  plain,  and  on  nearing  Barr 
the  country  became  more  populous.  Every  mile  or  so  the  road 
passed  throu  a  village,  but  stil  the  vineyards  spread  all  around, 
from  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  to  the  far-distant  meados, 
hop-gardens,  -and  corn-lands  of  the  Rhein  Valley.     I  reached 
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Barr  soon  after  two,  but  quicly  left  again,  in  order  that  I  mit 
arrive  betimes  at  the  convent  of  St.  Odilien.  I  now  entered 
the  forest  which  clothes  St.  Odilien's  mountain.  The  air  was 
immediately  darkened  Iby  the  pines  and  the  more  sombre  foliage 
of  the  yews,  which  gro  here  naturally,  and  attam  a  great  hit. 
The  increasing  storm  filled  the  forest  with  dismal  cries.  On 
reaching  an  open  space  green  with  grass,  I  saw  the  convent 
buildings  on  the  summit,  and  a  little  belo  that  singular  struct- 
ure dating  from  praehistoric  times,  and  knon  as  the  Pagan  Wall. 
Folloing  the  winding  path,  I  came  to  a  spot  wh^re  a  tr6f  had 
been  placed  to  catch  the  water  which  floed  in  a  mere  fillet  out 
of  the  roc.  I  learnt  afterwards  that  I  had  been  drinking  holy 
water — that  of  St.  Odilien's  fountain.  The  existing  convent  of 
St.  Odilien  is  a  hotel  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims  and 
others.  I  was  not  here  sent  off  to  bed  with  a  supper  of  bread 
and  cheese  and  prunes,  as  was  my  lot  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
but  dined  wel.  I  felt  that  I  had  reached  civilization  again  on 
the  top  of  the  Hohenburgerberg.* 

•  Compare  the  aocount  of   St.   Odilien   in   No.  84  of    TRAVEL,— Tia 

TOGBSEN. 

iFrom  WAYFARING  IN  FRANCE,  BenOey,  1890,  (Abridged.) 


Explanation  op  Accents: —  A  —  a  in  are  (not  as  in 
*'bare")  ;  a  —  a  in  was  (not  as  in  "has")  ;  a  —  a  in  any  (not 
as  in  "ant'*)  ;  ^  as  in  Jiear  (not  as  in  "health"  or  "heArt"  or 
"bear"  or  "earl") ;  6  «-  e  in  there  and  their  (hot  as  in  "here" 
or  "wgre")  ;  I  -=  i  in  lie  (not  as  in  "lief")  ;  o  —  o  in  four  (not 
as  in  "dur"  or  "y5ur"),  or  in  post  (not  as  in  "c^st"),  or  in 
bowl  (not  as  in  "howl") ;  ^  ««  o  in  gone  (not  as  in  "bone"  or 
"one")  ;  6  — «  o  in  work  (not  as  in  "pork")  ;  o  —  o  in  do  (not 
as  in  "so"),  or  in  ^^move"  (not  as  in  "rove,"  or  "love")  ;  o  — 
o  in  one  (not  as  in  g6ne  or  bone.) 
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BY  JAMBS  BAKSR.1 


!•  We  left  Martigny  at  1  p.  m.,  under  the  broiling  heat  of 
an  August  sun,  for  the  Pass  of  the  Col  de  Balm — a  pass  dis- 
dained by  mountaineers  and  climbers  as  being  free  from  sno, 
icej  or  danger,  but  rather  shirked  by  many  Swiss  •  tourists  as 
giving  rather  too  much  hard  work  for  enjoyment.  Party  after 
party  of  tourists  we  met,  mostly  upon  mules,  descending  from 
the  Tete-Noire,  or  Col  de  la  Forglaz,  and  nearly  all  £nglish  and 
American.  One  gentleman  wh5  was  jolting  and  bobbing  about 
on  his  mule  said  "if  that  was  riding,  he  would  rather  walk  ;** 
but  as  he  paid  for  his  mule  he  probably  did  not  care  t6  give  it 
up :  most  people  would  undergo  almost  torture  if  they  had  paid 
for  it. 

2.  We  soon  left  the  main  mule  road  and  took  t5  the  old 
trac,  which  cuts  off  the  curvs  and  goes  strait  up  the  mount- 
ain. It  is  a  ruf  path,  large  uneven  stones,  br6t  down  by  the 
winter  floods,  blocking  each  step.  The  heat  soon  began  t5  tel. 
I  found  my  asthmatic  companion  sloly  gaining  upon  me,  and 
soon  he  was  a  long  way  above  me.  I  called  out,  and  suggested 
a  rest ;  but  he  looked  down  without  stopping  and  in  his  weak, 
thin  voice  said.  No,  he'd  rather  not;  he  generally  kept  about 
that  pace ;  I  should  catch  up  t6  him.  Very  much  doubting  this 
latter  part,  and  wonderfully  astonished  at  his  deceptive  appear- 
ance, I  sat  down  under  a  fir-tree  and  gained  breath. 

3.  After  tw6  hours'  steady  walking,  I  turned  and  enjoyed 
for  a  time  the  vue  beneath.  Far  belo,  the  long  stretch  of  the 
Rhone  valley,  with  its  square  fields  and  white  road,  closed  by 
the  old  wel-knon  tower ;  above,  the  sno-clad  range  of  the   Ber- 
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ner  Oberland,  rugged  and  glittering  in  the  sunlight — a  fine  vue, 
but  not  t6  be  compared  with  the  vue  fi*om  the  Simplon  of  the 
Valley  of  Brieg.  Another  half -hour's  work,  and  level  ground 
was  gained,  and  the  welcome  sight  of  the  inn  of  the  Forglaz. 
As  is  often  the  case  at  these  small  inns,  their  meat  was  not  eat- 
able ;  but  the  eggs  wer  excellent.  We  arrived  at  this  Col  at 
3 :30  and  we  left  again  at  4 :30,  starting  briskly  down  the 
descent  int6  the  Trient  Valley.  How  we  begrudged  this  de- 
scent, for  every  step  has  t5  be  remounted  again  upon  the  hil 
ahead  of  us.  On  our  left  belo  wer  glittering  the  blue  walls  of 
ice  of  the  Glacier  du  Trient,  from  which  rushes  a  little  mount- 
ain stream,  threading  its  way  between  the  dark  wooden  houses 
of  Trient,  whilst  ahead  the  vue  is  blocked  by  the  Col  over  which 
we  hav  t5  climb.  The  level  ground  is  soon  passed,  and  the 
path  sl61y  ascends  throu  what  is  called  a  forest,  but  Only  lei  few 
ti'ees  ar  left,  nearly  all  ar  crushed  and  splintered  or  torn  away 
by  the  winter  avalanches.  Often  the  path  is  very  narro  and 
pi'ecipitous,  a  mere  ledge  from  which  one  can  lods  down  many 
hundreds  of  feet.  Wild  raspbemes  and  strawberries  and 
whortlebeiTies  ar  plentiful.  Mules  go  over  this  trac,  but  how 
they  pass  is  a  marvel.  After  rising  above  the  firs  we  th6t  we 
had  gained  the  summit,  but  th^re  was  stil  work  before  us,  tho 
of  a  much  easier  character,  the  path  winding  over  sloping 
meados,  from  which  arose  on  all  sides  the  deep-toned  ringing  of 
cow-bells.  Sloly  we  zigzagged  hier  and  hier,  but  the  hil  ever 
appearing  above  us.  We  passed  a  tiny,  lo,  dirty-looking  hut, 
and,  asking  for  some  milk,  a  delicious  basin  of  thic  new  milk 
was  handed  t6  us.  So  good  and  refreshing  was  it  after  <5iir 
long  climb  that  we  each  indulged  in  a  second ;  but  unfortunately 
we  heard  of  that  delicious  milk  again.  We  now  made  good 
speed  up  the  remainder  of  the  ascent,  and  at  half -past  six 
gained  the  little  inn  on  the  summit,  passed  round  it,  and  what 
a  mighty  spectacle  I  what  a  glorious  repayment  for  diir  toil ! 
4«     The  monaix)h  mountain  was  before  us,  its  pure  summit 
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bathed  in  the  waning  sunlight  free  from  all  cloud.  *  At  its  left 
were  the  peaks  of  the  Aiguilles  Vertes,  rugged  and  whitened  by 
sno  and  half  enveloped  in  mist ;  on  the  right,  in  the  dark  shade, 
the  Aiguilles  Rouges  towered  ominously.  Far,  far  beneath  lay 
the  Vale  of  Chamounix,  shut  in  by  the  frowning,  shadoed  mass 
of  the  Brevent.  As  we  gazed,  the  sun  was  sloly  sinking,  and 
soon  the  bright  light  was  succeeded  by  a  rosy  tinge  lighting 
the  roc  masses  with  most  vivid  hues,  imparting  rosy  light  t5  the 
cloud  mists  which  lay  between  the  summits,  and  tinting  the  pm*e 
sno  with  the  soft  and  delicate  pink  ** of  the  rose  tints  which 
summer's  twilight  leaves  upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  sno.** 
Gradually,  as  the  sun  sank,  the  loer  hights  became  cold  in 
shade ;  sloly  from  them,  one  by  one,  the  sun's  glory  faded, 
until  the  round  pure  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  alone  shou  in  bril- 
liancy of  color  capped  by  the  rosy  hues ;  sloly  the  light  waned, 
as  it  wer  inch  by  inch,  then  vanished  fix>m  this  last  resting-spot 
of  all  Europe ;  and  the  mountains  stood  out  cold  and  grand  iu 
the  twilight,  soon  t6  be  tinged  by  the  light  of  the  young  moon. 

6.  We  soon  started  on  <5hr  downward  course,  running  and 
jumping  from  spot  t5  spot  until  we  got  int6  a  small  bog,  and 
then  we  went  more  carefully.  The  slope  is  much  more  gentle 
than  on  the  Martigny  side,  and  covered  with  thic  grass.  We 
left  the  Glacier  and  village  of  Tour  on  dhr  left,  and  reached 
Argentiere  at  8.15,  ready  t5  enjoy  our  dinner;  but  the  milk 
objected  strongly  t6  anything  of  the  kind — it  did  not  mind  the 
soup^  being  somewhat  6f  a  kindred  nature,  but  it  would  not 
associate  with  solids,  and  I  decided  in  future  t6  hav  nothing  t6 
d5  with  milk  upon  a  mountain  excui*sion.  Of  the  peaks  and 
glaciers  which  hem  in  the  village  of  Argentiere,  Whymper  and 
the  Alpine  Club  members  giv  long  and  interesting  accounts. 

6.  The  next  morning  for  some  time  we  watched  the  various 
arrivals  and  departures,  some  from  Chamounix  for  the  T6te- 
Noire,  others  for  the  Col  de  Balm  or  Glacier  du  Tour.  Stout 
old  ladies  mounted  upon  mules,  young  ladies,  with  blue  vails 
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and  brand  new  Alpenstocs  very  much  marked  with  names ; 
and,  lastly,  blac-coated  English  clergymen.  These  latter 
abound  eveiy where  abroad ;  in  the  smallest  hotel  or  the  largest, 
no  matter  in  what  country  of  Western  Europe,  a  sprinkling  of 
them  ar  sure  t6  be  met.  At  11 :20  we  started  for  the  Chapeau, 
folloing  the  main  road  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  striking  t5 
the  left  over  the  fields.  The  'fields  wer  soon  left,  and  the  path 
began  a  steep  and  ruf  ascent,  and  then  a  vue  was  gained  of  the 
jagged,  broken,  ice-peaks  of  the  Glacier  des  Bois,  i.  e.,  the 
loer  part  of  the  Mer  de  Glace — a  wild  desolate  vue,  the  masses 
of  roc  and  dirt  ground  by  the  glacier  shutting  in  the  finer  ice- 
cliffs,  but  soiling  th^ir  purity  by  the  dust  which  is  blon  over 
them ;  the  chasms  and  crevasses  of  a  deep  but  a  varied  blue. 
But  the  path  stil  winds  between  and  over  large  masses  of  roc, 
which  afford  momentary  shelter  from  the  sun,  and  after  about 
half-an-hdur's  climb  the  little  hut  or  inn  of  the  Chapeau  was 
gained  at  12  :5.  Groups  of  every  nationality  wer  th^re,  continu- 
ally arriving  and  departing,  some  with  mules  from  Chamounix, 
others  with  guides  over  the  Mer  de  Glace.  Some  wer  stout, 
ruddy  old  dames,  panting  and  puffing  with  the  exertion.  The 
little  room  (which,  stocked  with  brooches,  and  pebbles,  and 
carvd  wood-work,  servs  as  a  bazar  as  well  as  a  dining-room) 
was  crowded  with  travelers.  Each  and  all  said  you  must  hav 
a  guide  t5  cross  the  glacier,  but  studying  the  strange  assort- 
ment wh6  had  crossed,  and  looking  at  the  apparently  level 
nature  of  the  ice,  I  felt  confident  no  guide  was  necessary.  But 
just  as  I  was  starting,  a  tiny  boy  offered  t6  cross  and  carry  my 
coat,  and,  wishing  t5  hav  my  hands  free  his  offer  was  gladly 
accepted. 

7.  In  going  from  the  Chapeau  t5  the  Montanvert  the  so- 
called  Mauvais  Pas  is  soon  reached,  and  is  climbed  up  instead 
of  scrambled  down.  This  name  is  at  present  certainly  a  mis- 
nomer, for,  altho  the  footing  is  sometimes  rather  curious,  yet 
on  either  side  th^re  is  a  good  non  rail  t5  cling  t5,  so  that  as- 
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cending  is  very  easy  work.  After  passing  this,  an  unpleasant 
wearing  of  the  path  has  formed  a  little  bit  of  walking  which  is 
certainly  not  agreeable — but  about  a  foot  of  the  sloping  steep 
ledge-like  path  is  left,  and  certainly  here  the  rails  would  be 
more  acceptable  than  at  the  Mauvais  Fas.  After  getting  t5  the 
bottom  of  this  broken  path,  the  moraine  of  the  glacier  is  reach- 
ed, and  here,  without  the  little  boy,  I  should,  very  probably, 
hav  lost  the  way,  as  th^re  is  no  path  or  trac.  However,  follo- 
ing  in  little  Jean-Joseph's  foot-steps,  we  scrambled  up  and 
along  the  moraine  until  we  came  t6  a  waterfall,  thundering 
down  from  the  bights  of  the  Aiguille  Dru,  the  cool  spray 
showered  upon  us  as  we  stood  on  the  little  pine-log  bridge  and 
gazed  far  up  throu  the  rents  in  the  hi  summer  clouds  at  the 
wondrous  peak  of  the  Aiguille.  Sometimes,  the  floating  clouds 
hid  the  mountain  entirely ;  and  then,  opening  suddenly,  the 
mighty  mass  was  disclosed,  its  ruddy  rocs  dazzling  in  the  sun- 
light. So  steep  and  precipitous  ar  th6y,  that,  tho  the  mountain 
towers  t6  the  hight  of  nearly  12,000  ft.,  no  sno  is  lodged  upon 
them.  Seen  throu  the  drifting  clouds,  these  rocky  masses 
appear  t6  be  part  of  some  other  world — some  land  above  the 
clouds,  seen  but  for  a  moment  and  then  shut  entirely  from  the 
vue  by  the  vailing  mist.  After  leaving  the  little  bridge,  we 
soon  got  upon  the  blac  ice.  And  on  leaving  this,  we  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  white  glacier;  a  small  ice-cliff  about  12  or  15 
feet  hi  is  climbed  by  means  of  steps  cut  in  the  ice,  and  then  the 
apparently  level  sununit  of  the  white  glacier  is  gained.  It  is  a 
strange  sensation,  this  first  standing  in  midsummer — under  a 
broiling  sun — upon  a  white  and  glaring  broken  mass  of  pure 
ice ;  t6  look  down  on  either  side  and  note  the  deep  blue  of  the 
crevasse  walls,  and  then  t6  look  above  t6  sno  mountains  tower- 
ing far  beyond  the  dark  fir  fringe  of  the  loer  hills.  The  first 
part  of  the  white  ice  was  very  level  and  with  but  few  crevasses ; 
every  now  and  then  a  sharp  rattling  sound  told  of  some  stone 
which  had  eaten  its  way  throu  the  upper  ice  and  fell  hurtling 
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down  the  narro  chasms.  Tiny  pools  of  pnre  ice-water  occurred 
here  and  th^re,  and  the  small  particles  of  ice  floating  about  in 
them  ar  very  cool  and  refreshing.  From  this  spot — **£n  plein 
Mer/'  as  Joseph  said — we  could  look  up  and  down  the  glacier, 
and  above  t6  the  half-vailed  peaks  of  the  Gletscher  Aiguille  t5 
the  right ;  ahead,  the  G^ant ;  and  on  the  left,  the  imposing  mass 
of  the  Aiguille  Dm.  We  several  times  passed  spots  where  some 
slight  care  was  required,  as  on  either  side  yawned  a  rather  ugly 
crevasse ;  but  at  last,  my  little  guide  passed  ahead  over  a  shelv- 
ing piece  of  ice  of  about  a  yard  wide,  which  formed  a  bridge 
over  a  deep  blue  rent  in  the  ice-field.  Little  Jean  told  me  t5 
look  down  on  each  side ;  and  I  did,  but  could  see  no  bottom.  I 
suggested  that  it  would  be  rather  awkward  t6  slip.  "Yes,"  he 
said,  '*you  would  be  lost."  A  pleasant  th6t  for  one  wearing 
slippery  boots,  and  having  no  Alpenstoc.  The  small  bridge 
of  ice  shelved  toards  the  left-hand  chasm  at  an  unpleasant 
angle,  and  for  a  moment  I  hesitated,  thinking  I  would  go  over 
on  hands  and  knees ;  but  on  stooping,  I  found  the  ice  so  ruf 
and  sharp,  that  it  cut  the  hands ;  then,  sloly  taking  step  by 
step,  with  sundry  ejaculations  of  *'doucement"  from  the  boy, 
the  ridge  was  passed,  and  a  level  piece  of  ice  gained.  I  believe 
the  youngster  led  the  way  over  this  ridge  purposly,  as  certainly 
no  others  had  passed  that  way ;  or  he  may,  perhaps,  hav  missed 
the  trac.  We  soon  gained  the  blac  glacier  on  the  Montanvert 
side ;  then,  scrambling  up  the  moraine,  wer  entirely  off  the  gla- 
cier and  once  more  on  solid  earth.  The  boy  led  the  way  strait 
up  the  hil,  ignoring  the  path,  t6  the  Montanvert^  and,  rather 
pumped  out,  we  soon  arrived  th^re.  A  cup  of  blac  coffee  and 
a  **petit  verre"  wer  thankfully  taken,  and  then  I  joined  tw6 
pilests  outside  the  chAlet,  t5  linger  for  a  while  over  the  vue. 
For  some  time  we  remained  watching  several  parties  wh6  wer 
sloly  tracking  th^ir  way  hi  up,  across  the  glacier,  apparently 
coming  from  the  "Jardin;"  and  then,  regretfully  leaving  the 
wondrous  vue,  took  t6  the  wide  beaten  trac  and  commenced  <5ur 
descent  t5  Chamounix. 
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8.  We  arrived  at  the  village  at  about  half-past  six,  amidst, 
literally,  crowds  of  tourists  of  all  nations,  entering  from  every 
side.  1  intended  t5  get  bac  t5  last  nighfs  quarters  at  Ai^en- 
ti^re.  Baedeker  puts  it  down  as  tw5  hdiirs'  wopk,  and  I  reckon- 
ed upon  the  young  moon  \j6  giv  suflScient  light  for  the  road.  It 
had  a  strange  effect,  this  dark  night-walk  up  the  defile.  Shut 
in  on  all  sides  by  the  dark  mountain  masses,  wh6se  peaks  one 
knew  towered  far  hi  above  the  clouds  which  now,  apparently, 
formed  the  sky.  On  the  left  was  the  unceasing  roar  of  the 
Arve  torrent,  chafing  and  thundering  in  its  rocky  bed.  After  , 
about  an  hdur,  I  entered  a  pine  wood,  and  now  the  road  was 
intensely  dark ;  bat  ere  long,  a  tiny  light  sparkled  out  ahead, 
and  told  that  the  village  of  Les  Tines  was  not  far  off,  and  soon 
aCter,  another  white  streak  on  the  mountain  side  told  me  I  was 
nearing  the  glacier  of  Ai^enti^re.  As  an  instance  of  how  help- 
less tourists  ar  supposed  t5  be  by  the  villagers,  a  peasant  t6 
wh6m  I  said  good  night  immediately  offered  his  services  as 
guide  for  tw6  francs  (along  a  strait  level  road) !  The  inn  at 
Ai^enti^re  was  reached  at  9.20. 

9.  The  next  morning  we  went  out  int6  the  cold,  bracing  icy 
air  t6  take  another  look  at  the  Chamounix  Vale.  All  the  clouds 
had  passed  away,  and  towering  purely  forth  in  the  sunlight. 

Far,  fttr  nbove,  piercing  Uie  infinite  0ky» 
Mont  Blaiio  appears— Btll,  snoy,  and  serene. 
Its  enbject  mountains  their  unearthly  forms 
Piio  aroand  it,  ice  and  roc.    Broad  vaies  between 
Ottroxi'ti  floods,  unfathomable  deeps. 
Blue  as  the  overhanging  heaven,  that  spread 
And  wind  among  the  accumulated  steeps. 

The  vue  was  as  a  magnet,  powerfully  drawing  one  back  again 
t6  its  wild  and  mighty  beauties.  But  we  wer  forced  16  turn  our 
faces  eastward  and  start  for  the  Pass  of  the  Tete-Xoire.  The 
first  part  of  the  road  leads  up  throu  a  rocky  pass,  giving  a  fine 
vue  of  the  mountains  behind,  and  then  descends  int6  a  wild 
and  rather  desolate  valley  over  by  barren  mountains.  I  here 
caut  a  stalwart  German,  wh6  was  m6ving  along  at  a  steady 
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pace,  BO  I  joined  him.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  stands  a 
cross,  on  which  is  the  inscription  in  French,  **Here,  the  13th 
March,  1861,  perished  under  an  avalanche,  the  Count  of 
Houche,  aged  18  years.  Passers,  pray  for  him."  Such  a  cross 
with  such  an  inscription  hightens  the  savagery  of  the  scene, 
and  most  pleasing  was  it,  after  rising  from  the  valley  and  de- 
scending int6  another,  t6  find  the  scene  entirely  changed.  The 
overhanging  hights  wer  fringed  by  forests  of  graceful,  lux- 
uriant firs ;  the  sloping  meados  of  the  britest  green,  intersected 
here  and  th^re  with  patches  of  yello,  ripening  grain,  wer  dotted 
with  white  and  dark  ch&lets,  all  seeming  t6  speak  of  peace  and 
plenty.*  And  on  looking  bac,  blocking  the  vue,  between  the 
sloping  dark  green  hils,  was  the  white  cap  of  Mont  Blanc  tow- 
ering far  above  the  dark  mountains,  its  dependent  Aiguilles 
standing  sharply  defined  against  its  pure  summit.  After  pass- 
ing the  village  of  Barberine^  the  path  wound  throu  a  charming 
piece  of  mountain  scenery,  the  firs  grding  upon  every  roc  in  the 
wildest  luxuriance,  here  and  thdre  cinished  and  splintered  by 
the  winter's  avalanches ;  but  even  upon  the  barren  masses  of 
detached  roc  large  and  stately  trees  wer  groing,  their  roots 
twining  around  the  roc.  Belo  us  a  foaming  torrent  was  leap- 
ing, forming  here  and  there  picturesque  falls.  But,  rising 
above  this  shadoed  path,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  passage  throu 
the  roc  knon  as  the  Roclie  Percee^  and  directly  afterwards 
pulled  up  at  the  little  inn  of  the  Tete-Noii*e.  We  wer  rather 
before  the  general  rush  of  the  tourists,  so  we  found  the  small 
room  empty ;  but  whilst  enjoying  some  bread  and  cheese  and 
beer,  several  mule  parties  of  the  usual  varied  type  arrived ;  but 
we  soon  left  them  and  started  on  the  descent  t5  the  Trient. 
The  bright  fertil  valley  in  which  this  little  village  is  built  was 
quicly  reached.  We  took  a  short  cut  over  the  fields  and  struc 
int5  the  path  which  about  40  hdurs  before  I  had  descended,  and 
arrived  at  the  little  inn  of  the  Forglaz  and  gazed  again  at  the 
snoy  peaks  of  the  Oberland.    Resuming  again  the  downward 
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path,  which  became  smoother  on  nearing  Martigny,  I  quicly 
gained  the  little  wooden  oridge  over  the  Dranse  and  entered 
the  post-office  at  Martigny  at  half-past  tw6,  having  been  exact- 
ly 49 J  hours  absent  from  the  town. 

lO.  With  such  a  slight  expenditure  of  either  time  or  money, 
what  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature  had  we  seen  and  what 
stores  of  health  had  we  imbibed!  Th^re  is  but  one  .way  t6  en- 
joy these  mountain  passes,  that  is  on  foot ;  for  upon  foot  only 
is  the  mind  thoroly  free  from  other  th^t,  and  enabled  pS  drink 
fully  in  the  mighty  spectacle  of  mountain,  ice,  and  sno,  t5  be 
seen  even  upon  such  a  common,  easy  route  as  this. 

1  From  DAYS  AFOOT  (abridgea) :  Simpkitiy  Marshall  &  Co,,  1881. 

11.  Upon  a  hot  day,  bow  full  of  life  ar  tbese  loer  fir  forests.  Tbenam- 
berless  dragon-flies  and  bomets  and  gnats  innumerable,  the  beautiful  buttet^ 
flies  of  every  form  and  hue,  the  curious  large  green  and  brown  grasshoppers, 
wiihth^ir  red  wings,  jumping  and  flying  about  the  path  or  whirring  in  the 
grass,  and  the  quic  rustle  of  the  lizard  as  be  darts  from  the  stone  from 
which  the  footstep  has  startled  him  and  hides  amongst  the  und^grOth  of  the 
wood.  These  lizards  ar  generally  the  small  brown  ones,  but  now  and  then  a 
glimpse  of  the  prettier  green  5ne  Is  caut.  I  soon  resumed  the  ascent,  but  the 
small  trac  becoming  stil  ruffer  and  steeper,  gave  it  up  for  the  main  path,  and 
then  made  quicker  progress. 

12*  Goethe  passed  from  Chamounix  over  the  summits  of  this  pass,  in 
November,  1779,  and  he  describes  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  mountain  mists 
which  swathed  themselvs  around  him,  now  opening  beneath  and  giving  clear 
glimpses  of  the  Chamounix  vale,  then  sinking  from  ab5ve  and  disclosing  the 
summits  of  the  mountains.  Terribly  weird  must  the  scene  hav  been  in  this 
mountain  mist ;  for  a  time  seeing  naut  but  the  small  plateau  of  the  summits, 
then  suddenly  the  depths  belo  and  the  towering  rocs,  the  mountains,  sno  and 
ice,  l>eing  disclosed.  But  few  would  exchange  the  soft  suuset  effect  for  this 
wilder  scene. 


The  editor  would  be  pleased  to  learn  the  name  and  address 
of  the  author  of  any  paper  in  this  series  published  anonymoudy. 

The  editor  will  feel  indebted.  cUso^  to  any  one  who  will  kindly 
caU  his  aitention  to  any  article^  especially  in  newspapers,  whidi 
the  wrUer  thinks  suitable  for  re-publication. 
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A  Day  in  the  Siebengebiroe. 


BT  JAMBS  BAKKR.1 


!•  ^^Tot^ours  le  Rhin"  Yes,  and  so  it  ever  wil  be.  Ever 
since  the  banks  of  the  Rbein  began  t5  be  inhabited  by  civilised 
beings,  and  the  Romans  began  t5  drive  away  or  t5  permeate 
with  thfiir  poetry  or  hier  ideas  those  savage  tribes  of  the  Tea- 
tonic  race,  has  the  Rhein  been  a  river  t6  be  written  about,  t5  be 
sung  about,  t6  be  f6t  for.  Yet  the  first  vue  one  gets  of  it 
at  C61n,  is  decidedly  disappointing.  Th^re  is  the  river — a 
broad,  noble,  swiftly-floing  torrent,  true  enuf ;  but  the  country 
around  is  flat,  very  flat.  The  idea  that  you  hav  gradually  been 
building  up  all  the  way  from  Aachen,  of  a  constant  succession 
of  peak- topped  hils,  each  capped  with  a  fine  old  ruin,  is  bl6n  t5 
the  winds :  yet,  stil,  flat  as  its  banks  ar,  the  vue  of  the  Rhein 
from  the  bridge  of  boats,  on  a  fine  moonlight  night,  is  one  t6 
be  lingered  over.  But  when  you  arrive  at  the  little  village  of 
Mehlem,  then  the  old  mystic  legends  of  knight  and  maiden,  of 
cloister  and  battle-field,  come  trooping  up  and  people  the  bights 
and  ruins  with  th^ir  mediaeval  occupants.  Mehlem  was  t5  be 
the  starting  point  for  a  walk  t5  Ems,  and  a  day  in  the  Siebenge- 
birge*  was  t5  begin  the  expedition.  Now,  as  Mehlem  lies  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  it  is  necessary  t5  cross  in  the  ferry- 
boat t5  gain  the  small  town  of  K5nigswinter,  which  lies  on  the 
opposit  bank,  surrounded  by  the  Siebengebirge.  The  ferry  is 
not  expensiv :  tw6  pf ennige — that  is  about  a  farthing — ^wil  cover 
the  fare,  and  a  more  delightful  little  boating  expedition  could 

U _______ ^ ■ . 

*  For  another  account  of  the  Siebengebirge,  see  No.  80  of  TBAYEL,— Thb 
BjSKm. 
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scarcely  be  had.  On  arriving  at  the  landing-stage  at  Koenig^- 
winter  1  made  for  the  Hotel  Rieffel,  procured  some  pistolets  and 
a  bottle  of  wine,  and  having  drunk  the  latter  and  pocketed  some 
of  the  former,  staited  out  t6  storm  the  hights  of  Petersberg. 
The  way  lay  "unter  den  Linden,"  and  then  up  a  steep  slope  be- 
tween the  heavily-laden  vines,  after  leaving  which  the  path 
wound  upwards  throu  a  wood  of  firs.  The  day  was  fearfully 
hot,  and  the  strong  resinous  odor  from  the  fir  was  at  times 
overpowering.  At  almost  every  turn  of  the  path  wer  erected 
crosses  of  wood,  and  here  and  there,  at  an  open  space,  would 
be  a  small  shrine,  built  of  stone,  enclosing  in  a  niche  a  statuette 
of  Mary  and  the  child  Jesus,  and  often  these  statuettes  would 
be  covered  with  votiv  offerings  of  lace  and  flowers  and  beads. 
On  one,  the  stonework  was  carvd  with  a  he&rt  pierced  with 
nails  and  the  hands  and  feet  pierced  in  the  same  way. 

3.  After  a  hard,  warm  ascent,  the  top  of  Petersberg  was 
gained,  and  the  Rhein  valley  lay  spread  beneath  me ;  far  in  the 
distance  the  widening  flood  ran  beneath  the  white  glistening 
buildings  of  Bonn  and  Coin.  At  the  bac  of  the  hil  a  calm, 
sweet  glimps  was  gained  of  the  little  Abbey  of  Heisterbach, 
lying  nestled  amidst  the  hils  and  overhanging  trees ;  and  a  fine 
contrasting  vue  is  formed  by  the  stony  hights  of  Stenzelbei^, 
backed  by  the  soft-wooded  hil  of  the  grand  Oelberg.  After 
sitting  awhile  and  enjoying  the  vue  from  here,  I  made  my  way 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain  t5  the  abbey,  at  its  foot.  This 
ruin  of  Heisterbach  cannot  be  compared  t5  the  beautiful  ruins 
of  Tintern  or  Muckross,  but  the  slight  ruin  which  remains,  and 
the  lovely  surroundings,  form  a  most  pleasing  ^ensemble.'  The 
arms  of  the  abbey,  an  oak  and  a  brook,  ar  stil  t6  be  seen  carvd 
over  the  doorway :  from  them  the  name  of  the  abbey — *'Heis- 
ter"  (oak)  and  "bach"  (brook).  The  vue  in  the  abbey  yard, 
or  rather  on  the  lawn  which  now  covers  the  spot  wh^re  once  the 
abbey  buildings  stood,  is  very  peaceful ;  the  trees  shutting  out 
every  glimpse  of  aut  beyond  the  bright  greensward,  from  the 
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centre  of  which  a  fountain  is  playing,  and  in  the  bacgronnd  is 
the  pure  white  rim  of  the  picturesque  choir  of  the  old  abbey. 

3.  But  the  quietude  of  the  scene  was  soon  broken  by  the 
anival  of  a  party  of  jovial  German  students,  wh6  had  a  table 
spread  on  the  lawn,  and  soon  the  old  abbey  walls  rang  t6  their 
shouts  of  Iftfter  and  the  chink  of  th^ir  glasses.  Wishing  t6 
obtain  a  little  information  as  t&  my  route  and  the  distance  I 
might  probably  hav  t6  traverse,  I  spoke  t6  one  of  these  students, 
but  not  understanding  me,  he  referred  me  t6  one  wh6  was  sit- 
ting at  the  head  of  the  table,  wh5  spoke  French,  and  wh5  seemed 
t6  be  th^ir  chief.  On  hearing  that  I  was  a  stranger  he  immedi- 
ately made  room  for  me  at  his  side,  and,  altho  I  was  interrupt- 
ing th^ir  merriment  and  th^ir  dinner,  would  not  hear  of  my 
leaving  until  he  had  given  all  the  information  he  possibly  could, 
and  then  expressing  a  hope  that  we  should  meet  again  on  the 
Drachenfels  in  the  evening,  bade  me  ''good-day"  and  "au 
revoir,"  the  whole  party  rising  and  wishing  me  "good-day"  in  a 
most  friendly  manner.  Had  I  been  a  German,  thus  interrupt- 
ing with  stuttering,  stammering  tung  a  party  of  young  English- 
men, should  I  hav  been  thus  received  and  thus  so  cordially  bid 
adieu?  nay,  should  I  hav  found  one  amongst  the  number  wh6 
could  speak  any  language  but  his  on,  and  if  one  such  th^re  wer, 
would  not  the  information  be  given  with  icy  politeness^ — the  rest  of 
the  company  staring  with  embarrassing  silence — while  a  stiff 
bow  would  inform  me  I  should  better  leave  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble ?  Such  th6ts  passed  throu  my  mind  as  I  perspiringly  trudged 
up  the  road  and  across  the  fields  leading  t6  the  base  of  the 
grand  Oelherg.  Here  began  some  really  warm  work,  k  narro, 
ruf  path  led  almost  perpendicularly  t5  the  summit  of  the  mount- 
ain, the  lizards  rustled  amidst  the  leaves,  and  the  dragon-flies 
and  hornets  renewed  th^ir  assiduous  attentions.  'Twas  a 
troublesome  ascent,  but  the  summit  was  gained  at  last,  and 
then  what  a  repayment !  The  glorious  landscape  stretching  far 
away  int6  the  dim  distance;  vast  forests  of  firs  contrasting 
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th^ir  sombre  hues  15  the  bright  green  of  the  loaded  vine ;  the 
rich  tracts  of  ripeiied  grain — some  being  carted  t6  the  gamer, 
whilst  the  rest  stil  waves  in  its  golden  beauty,  form  a  scene 
which  the  eye  must  ever  retain.  And  this  is  but  the  frame  in 
which  the  gem  is  set.  In  the  foreground,  1,500  feet  beneath, 
floes  the  Rhein,  winding  amidst  the  vineyards,  wh^re  the  grapes 
80  famed  ar  now  ripening  for  the  vintage;  l^ight  rising  above 
hight,  each  with  its  dark  green  clothing  of  wood,  crowned  with 
church  or  ruined  castle;  and  on  floes  the  Rhein,  its  wealth- 
giving  waters  first  hid  from  the  vue  by  the  church-crowned 
hlght  of  Petersberg,  then  re-appearing  before  the  town  of  Kon- 
igswinter,  but  t6  be  again  hidden  by  the  * 'castled  crag  of 
Drachenfels ;"  next  intercepted  in  its  course  by  the  lovely 
wooded  isle  of  Nonnenwerth ;  and  at  last  its  bright  waters  ar 
lost  t6  vue  behind  the  hights  of  the  Lowenburg.  Surely  it  was 
upon  this  very  spot  that  Byron  stood  when  he  wrote  the  lines — 

"There  Harold  ffazet  on  a  work  dMne, 
A  bleDdlog  of  all  beantiee :  ■treama  and  dela. 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  oorofleld,  mountain,  vine. 
And  chlefleta  eaatlei  breathing  ntern  farewela 
From  gray  but  leafy  waUe,  where  min  greenly  dweU.**  « 

A  small  Wooden  hut  stood  upon  the  small  plateau  at  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  and  here  I  obtained  wine  and  blac  bread  and 
cheese ;  and  after  the  hard  work  of  the  ascent,  most  heartily  did 
1  enjoy  them.  Tw5  tiny,  sulky,  stolid-looking,  white-headed 
little  children  acted  as  waiters,  both  with  wreaths  of  vine  leaves 
twisted  rroind  th^ir  heads,  one  bringing  in  the  wine,  whilst  the 
other  br6t  in  some  very  fine  blaeberries  laid  upon  vine  leaves. 
After  I  had  rested,  an  elder  brother  of  the  little  ones  offered  his 
8ei*vices  as  a  guide  t5  the  Drachenfels  for  5  groschen,  (6d.)  bo 
paying  15  groschen  for  the  wine,  &c.,  we  started  down  the  side 
of  the  hiL 

4.  The  heat  of  the  day  was  over,  and  a  most  enjoyable 
walk  we  had  throu  the  woods  and  fields,  my  little  guide  picking 
nuts  and  blaeberries,   and  pointing  out  the  sweet  streams  of 
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water  which  trickled  here  and  th^re  from  the  side  of  the  hils^ 
As  we  approached  the  summit  t5  the  DrachenfeU,  we  wer  sar« 
rounded  by  a  whole  crowd  of  guides,  donkey-men,  and  the  usual 
nuisances  of  popular  sho  places.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  lovely  vue 
from  this  gray  old  ruin,  tho  it  paled  before  the  grander  vue 
from  the  Oelberg ;  but  the  soft  light  of  the  evening  was  hushing 
nature  t6  repose,  and  thSre  was  a  delicious  quietude  in  this  twi- 
light scene  which  was  wanting  in  the  midday  gx*andeur.  Little 
did  I  dream  natui*e's  repose  was  so  soon  startlingly  t6  be  awak- 
ened by  art.  Whilst  gazing  upon  the  vue  beneath  I  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  salutatioa  in  English,  and  turning  round,  I  saw  tw5 
Englishmen.  We  soon  became  friends,  and  I  told  them  as 
there  was  a  full  moon  I  intended  staying  upon  the  Drachenfels 
and  seeing  the  Rhein  by  moonlight.  Th^y  informed  me  that 
the  Rhein  was  td  be  illuminated  from  Bonn  t5  Rolandseck. 
This  was  the  last  of  three  days  f^tes  in  honor  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  the  students  had  exerted 
heftrt  and  soul  with  the  grand  idea  of  illuminating  the  Rhein. 
Fires  had  been  built  upon  the  banks  of  stone  which  run  int;6 
th^  waters,  and,  as  the  night  fel,  wer  gradually  lit,  and  soon  a 
ro  of  blazing  light  appeared  on  each  side  of  the  river,  each 
hight  blazed  with  colored  lights,  the  ruined  arch  of  Rolandseck 
— standing  out  clear  amidst  the  Bengal  fire — re-echoing  the 
cannon  from,  the  Drachenfels,  which  stood  until  now  darkly 
forth  above  the  many  fires ;  but  soon  vivid  lights  lit  up  each 
stone  and  sent  bright  rays  down  t6  the  Rhein  beneath.  The 
lie  of  Nonnenwerth  from  a  dark  patch  upon  the  illuminated 
water  became  a  jewelled  gem  of  every  hue ;  lights  and  fires  and 
Chinese  lanterns  appeared  on  every  side,  whilst  far  away  amidst 
the  dark  forests  of  the  distant  hils,  bright  lights  told  of  the  bon- 
fires lit  by  the  villagers  t6  sho  thfiir  he&rts  wer  with  the  students. 
To  depict  the  scene  when  the  illumination  was  at  its  best  is  im- 
possible; its  remarkable  beauty-  was  beyond  the  power  of  pea 
or  pencil  t6  describe.     It  appeared  as  tho  we  had  been  trans- 
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ported  1:6  some  other  world,  whire  light  and  beauty  regned 
supreme.  For  a  time,  art  was  triumphant  over  nature ;  but  aa 
the  moon  rose  hier  in  the  heaven,  the  lights  from  belo  disap- 
peared, and  soon  the  whole  landscape  wa^  illumined  by  the 
pure,  pale  light  of  a  full  autumn  moon.  It  was  hard  t5  tear 
oneself  away  from  such  a  scene ;  but  with  a  twenty  miles'  walk 
before  one  for  the  next  day,  it  hardly  does  t5  remain  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain  all  night.  So  obtaining  every  possible  glimps 
of  the  Rhein  beneath,  we  started  down  the  side  of  the  hil  be- 
tween the  vines  for  K5nigswinter,  talking  of  Gertrude  and 
Trevelyan,  of  Paul  Flemming,  and  Childe  Harold,  and  so  end- 
ed this  "Day  in  the  Siebengebirge :" 

**Tber«  can  be  no  farewel  to  scene  like  thine, 
The  mind  U  colored  by  tby  every  bne : 
And  If  relnctantly  tbe  eyea  reelgn 
Their  cberiehed  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Bhein! 
'Tie  with  the  thankful  heart  of  parting  praiee; 
More  mighty  epota  may  rlee,  more  glaring  ehhM* 
fint  none  nnite  in  one  attracting  mase 
The  brilliant,  fair  and  soft,— the  gloriee  of  old  daya.** 

iFrom  DAYS  AFOOT:  (abridged)  Simpkin,  MarshaU  d  Co.ylSSi. 


Explanation  of  Accents: —  ft  «  a  in  are  (not  as  in 
^^bare")  ;  a  »>  a  in  was  (not  as  in  '^has")  ;  a  »>  a  in  any  (not 
as  in  *'ant")  ;  e  as  in  Jiear  (not  as  in  **health"  or  *'heArt"  or 
*'b^r"  or  "earl")  ;  6  — »  e  in  tfiere  and  their  (not  as  in  '*here" 
or  *^'were")  ;  I  ■=  i  in  lie  (not  as  in  '*llef')  ;  o  —=  o  in /our  (not 
as  in  *'<5lir"  or  '*y6ur"),  or  in  post  (not  as  in  *'c6st"),  or  in 
bowl  (not  as  in  ^'howl")  ;  6  »■  o  in  gone  (not  as  in  "bone"  or 
^'one") ;  5  «—  o  in  work  (not  as  in  "pork")  ;  o  *-■  o  in  do  (not 
as  in  "so"),  or  in  "wiovc"  (not  as  in  "rove,"  or  "love")  ;  5  — » 
o  in  one  (not  as  in  g6ne  or  bone.) 


Published  by  W:  M.  Grisioold, Cambridge ( Mass. )^  U.S. 
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INTERLAKEN  TO  AOSTA. 


BY  HAKRT  JOKVSA 


1.  On  consulting  MuiTay — we  read  that  "in  fine  weather 
th6re  is  not  a  more  interesting  and  exciting  Journey  among  the 
Alps  than  that  over  the  Weng^em  Alp."**  True,  everybody 
makes  it,  and  therefore  t6  some  vulgar  souls  it  may  15se  its 
charms.  But  it  is  magnificent,  however  wel  trodden.  After 
passing  throu  fields  and  gardens  for  some  time,  we  began  t5 
breast  the  hil.  We  wer  t6  pass  close  under  the  Jungfrau,  for 
the  specialty  of  the  Wengern  Alp*  is  its  proximity  t5  this  fa- 
mous mountain.  Being  itself  more  than  6,000  feet  hi,  it  com- 
mands a  grand  ,vue  of  its  giant  sister.  Knoing  that  th^re  was 
an  inn  with  a  remarkably  fine  vue  a  little  farther  on,  we  resisted 
violent  efiPorts  on  the  part  of  the  guide  t6  force  us  int5  that  on 
the  summit.  The  other,  tho  loer,  is  built  on  the  brow  of  an 
immense  ravine,  directly  facing  the  Jungfrau,  and  had  a  pleas- 
ant porch  opposit  the  mountain,  in  which  we  soon  sat  down  t6 
take  <5ur  lunch.  This  spot  commands  a  vue  of  the  avalanches 
which  continually  fall  from  the  Jungfrau  during  the  summer. 
I  had  then  never  seen  5ne,  and  think  I  would  hav  staid  th^re  a 
week  rather  than  hav  g6ne  away  ungratifled.  However,  we  had 
not  sat  long  in  the  inn  porch  when  somebody  cried,  "Th^re  it 
goes !"  and  we  rushed  out.  A  very  respectable  avalanche  had 
started  from  the  hi  suds,  and  came  crashing  down  upon  the 
granit  ridges  beneath.  It  looked  like  a  white  waterfall,  the 
powder  of  the  pounded  ice  rising  in  clouds  of  frozen  dust.  I 
could  hardly  believe  that  what  I  saw  would  hav  cut  a  passage 

*  For  another  account  of  this  expedition,  see  No.  5.  of  TBAy£L,~<<OvKR 
THE  Wengern  Alp." 
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throu  a  forest  or  village ;  so  much  did  the  grSat  features  of  the 
scenery  diminish  the  effect.  We  wer,  I  suppose,  one  or  tw6 
miles  6ff,  at  least,  but  the  sharp  report  of  the  mass  as  it  bound- 
ed from  ridge  t5  ridge,  reached  us  like  a  lengthened  peal  of 
thunder.  The  rush  lasted  three  or  four  minutes,  the  mass  of 
sno  and  ice  pausing  once  or  twice  in  its  descent,  and  then 
breaking  away  with  another  leap  and  crash.  After  this  we  saw 
some  small  ones,  and  heard  several  echoing  among  the  peaks. 

2.  The  famous  Staubbach  is  about  half  a  mile  above  the 
inn.  It  is  one  of  the  loftiest  waterfalls  in  Europe,  measuring 
between  800  and  900  feet.  I  suppose  the  term  cataract  might 
be  applied  t5  it;  but  the  stream  is  so  thin  and  broken  in  its 
descent  that  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  ''Dust  Fall."  Byron 
compared  it  t5  the  **tail  of  a  white  horse  streaming  in  the  wind," 
suddenly  enlarging  the  simile  by  adding,  **such  as  it  might  be 
conceived  would  be  that  of  the  pale  horse  on  which  Death  is 
mounted,  in  the  Apocalypse."  Wordsworth  has  called  it  a 
*'sky-bom"  waterfall ;  and  indeed,  when  the  clouds  rest  upon 
the  mountains  and  cover  the  spot  from  which  it  leaps,  it  seems 
t5  come  from  the  skies.  In  winter  this  constantly  falling  spray 
makes  a  pyramid  of  ice,  which  is  said  td  accumulate  sometimes 
t6  the  hight  of  300  feet. 

3*  I  should  advise  any  one  wh6  wishes  t6  hav  a  close  vue  of 
the  Bemer  Chain,  t5  ascend  the  hils  which  shut  in  the  valley  of 
Lauterbrunnen,  near  the  Dust  Fall,  t6  Murren,^*  There  is  a 
pleasant  inn  on  the  crest  of  a  mountain  right  alongside  the 
Jungfrau.  The  vue  is  superb.  The  ascent  is  easy.  Th^re  is 
a  much-used  mule-path  all  the  way.  You  may  find  a  comfort- 
able bed  at  the  little  inn,  if  you  ar  disposed  16  sleep  there,  and 
see  the  sun  rise.  But  a  few  days  may  wel  be  spent  at  Mtirren, 
and  one  of  them  should  be  devoted  t6  the  ascent  of  the  Schilt- 
hom. 

4:.  Having  now  reached  a  dusty  road,  we  got  a  carriage,  and 
drove  in  about  an  hour  t6  Interlaken.    This  place  is  famed  for 
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beauty,  being  Bet  upon  the  stream  which  connects  the  lakes  of 
Than  and  Brienz.  Its  scenery >  however,  is  above  you.  All 
the  hotels  ar  set  in  a  dead  flat.  The  vues  of  the  Jungfrau  ar 
very  beautiful,  certainly,  especially  when  its  snds  ar  relieved  by 
the  deep  dark-green  of  loer  hils.  But  the  place  is  desperately 
hot.  We  had  been  breathing  the  fresh  air  of  the  mountains  for 
some  time,  and  now  felt  as  if  we  wer  being  choked.  Inter- 
laken,  however,  contains  more  sunmier  visitors  than  any 
other  place  in  Switzerland.  We  found  durselvs  all  at  once  sur- 
rounded by  the  abominations  of  civilization — gloves,  patent 
boots,  and  crinoline.  Here  is  the  very  metropolis  of  easy-going 
travelers,  timid  ladies,  and  sic  people.  But  Interlaken  is 
cheap.  The  hotels  ar  large,  numerous,  and  good ;  and  you  may 
find  several  very  comfortable  places  where  you  can  liv  at  5 
francs  a  day,  whereas  in  Greneva,  in  the  season,  you  wil  very 
likely  be  charged  as  much  as  that  for  a  bedroom  at  the  top  of 
the  house. 

ff  •  Th^re  is  another  famous  cataract  near  Interlaken,  tiiat 
of  the  Glesflbaoh  which  falls  int5  the  Lake  of  Brienz.  A  small 
steamer  runs  frequently  t6  th^  latter  town,  touching  at  the  falls. 
Th^y  ar  very  beautiful  and  consist  of  a  succession  of  short 
leaps,  like  a  tubful  of  water  turned  over  on  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
The  stream  is  crossed  and  recrossed  by  many  wooden  bridges, 
at  various  bights  and  distances.  The  third  fall  has  a  gallery 
behind  it,  so  that  you  may  sit  in  a  cave  and  see  the  world  above 
you,  throu  water,  like  a  mermaid.  Besides  the  gallery  and  the 
bridges,  th^re  ar  many  prepared  nooks  and  arbofs  at  the  edge 
of  the  torrent,  shding  it  in  fresh  points  of  vue.  I  don't  suppose 
that  th^re  ever  was  a  waterfall  more  stared  at,  straddled  over, 
and  generally  lionized  than  this ;  people  go  up  and  down,  right 
and  left,  above,  across,  and  as  I  hav  said,  beneath  it.  Th^y 
look  down  upon  it  from  the  hil,  up  t5  it  from  the  steamer,  and 
sideways  at  it  from  the  wood,  until  at  last  the  cataract  must  be 
glad  t6  disappear  in  the  lake,  which  is  500  feet  deep  near  its 
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entrance.  Right  in  the  face  of  the  falls,  about  tw6  thirds  of 
the  way  down,  is  an  inn,  with  benches  and  tables  set  out  under 
the  trees,  so  that  you  can  keep  your  eye  on  the  cataract  while 
you  ar  eating  your  lunch.  Th^re  is  a  good  hotel  a  little  way 
bac  at  which  many  people  stop.     It  seemed  very  comfortable. 

6.  The  Lake  of  Brienz  is  not  striking,  the  hils  around  it  be- 
ing somewhat  monotonous.  A  road  goes  from  its  upper  end 
over  the  Brtinig  Pass,  toards  Luzem.  Brienz  is  a  gi-^at  place 
for  the  manufacture  aad  sale  of  small  articles  in  wood,  nut- 
crackers, chamois,  and  salad-spoons,  with  all  kinds  of  little 
boxes.  I  laid  up  a  little  stoc  of  match-boxes  and  needle-cases, 
for  divers  friends  at  home,  wh6  I  knew  would  accept  them  as 
proofs  that  I  sometimes  th6t  about  others  while  I  was  enjoying 
myself.  A  grand  present,  however  acceptable,  has  a  pompous, 
self-suspecting  air  about  it  which  destroys  the  modest  confi- 
dence of  a  keepsake.  A  trifle  shos  reliance  on  your  friend's 
affection,  as  wel  as  respect  for  him.  * 

7.  It  was  one  of  tl^e  hottest  days  1  ever  remember  t5  hav 
felt,  when  we  left  Interlaken  for  Thun  in  the  steamer ;  the  hils 
seemed  t6  act  like  reflectors,  and  bring  all  the  sunshine  which 
fel  upon  them  int5  a  focus  on  the  little  quay  at  which  we  em- 
barked. The  shore  on  <5ur  right  was  not  unlike  some  portions 
of  the  banks  of  the  Rhein.  That  on  diir  left  was  far  more 
striking,  being  broken  by  the  Niesen  and  Stockhom — tw6 
mountains  which  ar  of  considerable  hight,  tho  not  capped  with 
sno.  One  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  route  reaching  t6  the 
foot  of  the  Gemmi  Pass,  which  we  proposed  crossing ;  the  other 
gards  the  Simmenthal,  a  pleasing  pastoral  valley  leading  t5  Chat- 
eau d'Oex,  whence  paths  lead  toards  Vevey  and  the  valley  of 
Les  Ormonds,  and  a  road  runs  t5  Lausanne.  At  Thun  w^ 
stayed  at  the  H6tel  Bellevue,  which  is  outside  the  town,  and 
stands  like  a  private  house  in  grounds  of  its  on.  From  these 
there  ar  beautiful  vues  both  of  the  lake  and  town.  In  fine 
weather  the  scenery  of  the  former  is  backed  by  the  snos  of  the 
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Jungf rau,  and  other  of  the  Berber  Alps.  It  is  very  curious  t6 
see  how  fresh  beauties  open  out,  after  cloudy  weather,  from- 
places  such  as  this.  The  lake  itself,  and  lesser  mountains  by 
its  side,  ar  in  themselvs  enuf  t5  constitute  a  charming  vue-^ 
none  the  less  so  because  of  clouds,  which  generally  add  much  t6 
the  landscape.  But  when  they  rise,  another  horizon  discovers 
itself.  Fresh  ranges  of  peaks,  covered  with  sno,  shifting  th^ir 
colons  as  the  sun  travels  from  east  t5  west,  change  the  whole 
character  of  the  scenery.  The  town  is  very  striking,  being 
**dominated"  by  a  picturesque  castle  and  church.  Th^re  ar 
no  **sights"  t5  cry  for  inspection,  but  the  streets  ar  quaint  and 
pleasant  enuf  t5  strol  throu.  I  kno  no  better  place  than 
Thun  for  a  centre  of  short  expeditions.  It  communicates  with 
2Sdrich  and  Luzem  by  rail,  and  is  within  a  day's  reach  of  the 
Oberland,  the  tourist  being  able  t5  leave.  Thun  in  the  morning, 
and  cross  the  Wengem  Alp  that  day.  Again,  if  he  wishes  t5 
visit  Zermatt,  he  is  close  t5  the  Gemmi  and  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  from  which  latter  district,  reached  in  12  or  14  hdiirs 
from  the  U6tel  Bellevue,  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  go  by  Visp  t6 
Zermatt,  or  soon  find  his  way  By  the  T^te  Noire  t6  Chamonix. 
Th^re  is  also  the  easy  route  td  Vevey  and  Geneva,  by  the  Sim- 
mental. 

8.  Bern  is  situated  on  the  Aar,  which  nearly  surrounds  it. 
The  town  is  approached  by  a  stone  bridge  900  feet  long,  across 
both  the  river  and  the  valley  in  which  it  floes.  It  is  solid  and 
wel  built,  with  arcades  along  the  streets,  under  which  liie  prin- 
cipal shops  ar  found.  Happily  th^re  ar  few  sights.  The  Min- 
ster is  a  fine  building  outside.  Th^re  ar  several  charita,ble  in- 
stitutions, and  a  tremendous  prison.  The  three  sights  wewer 
taken  t5  see  wer  the  Bears,  the  Clock,  and  the  distant  Alps, 
which  sho  beautifully  from  the  hi  land  about  the  town.  There 
is  a  pit  in  the  town,  wh^re  8  or  4  mangy  brutes  shuffle  about, 
and  open  their  mouths  t6  the  public  for  buns  and  nuts,  quite 
unconscious  of  th^ir  heraldic  distinction.     The  cloc  tower  is  in 
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the  middle  of  the  town,  and  a  parcel  of  idlers  generally  stop  t6 
see  its  puppets  strike  the  hour,  especially  at  noon.  Just  before 
the  stroke,  a  procession  of  bears  comes  out  of  a  hole,  and 
m6ves  in  front  of  a  wooden  king  on  a  throne,  wh6  marks  the 
hour  of  the  day  by  gaping  and  loering  his  sceptre.  We  went 
up  t6  the  terrace,  outside  of  the  town,  t5  see  the  mountains ;  at 
least  a  dozen  ar  visible  from  this  place,  sometimes  at  sunset,  of 
a  gloing  rose-color. 

9.  The  next  day,  having  returned  t6  Thun,  we  set  off  on 
the  tramp  once  more — the  luggage  being  sent  t6  Geneva.  As 
the  first  15  miles  of  our  route  lay  along  a  dusty  road,  we  rode 
in  a  small  one-horse  chaise  t5  Kandersteg,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Gemmi  Pass.  The  next  morning  we  set  our  faces  toards  the 
mountain,  beginning  t5  ascend  almost  from  the  inn  door. 
When  we  had  ascended  for  about  half  an  hdur,  throu  a  pine 
forest,  a  sno-storm  came  on.  We  walked  on  thi"ou  the  falling 
sno,  int6  fine  weather  above.  The  Gemmi  is  not  very  remark- 
able on  the  side  up  which  we  ascended  it.  Its  wondera  sho 
themselvs  in  the  descent  int6  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  When 
we  got  t6  the  top,  we  found  a  considerable  space  of  tableland, 
broken  with  lai^e  stones  and  points  of  rocs,  which  crop  among 
the  short  brown  grass.  Threading  dur  way  throu  these,  but 
seeing  nothing  of  the  scenery  on  either  side  of  the  pass,  we 
came  t5  a  solitary  little  inn,  overlooking  a  dark  sullen  pool. 
The  landlord  was  smiling  at  the  door  as  we  walked  up,  and 
shoed  us  at  once  t5  a  blazing  fire.  We  wer  shon  up  a  broken 
stone  staircase,  as  ruf  as  that  from  a  pier,  int5  dur  bedcham- 
bers. The  rooms  wer  very  lo,  and  beds  hi.  It  was  bitterly 
cold  when  we  started  off  in  the  morning.  The  ice  had  sucked 
all  the  water  in  the  puddles,  and  we  m6ved  on  biiskly  with  dur 
alpenstocs  under  dur  arms,  and  dur  hands  in  our  pockets  td 
keep  them  warm,  Ajax  with  his  load  leading  the  way.  For  tw6 
miles  dur  path,  tho  ruf,  did  not  rise  much,  lying  by  the  side  of 
the  Dauben  See,  then  crisp  with  little  waves.     Tw6  or  three 
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peaks  above  as  shon  red  in  the  morning  sao,  when  qnite  sud- 
denly we  came  apon  the  edge  of  the  pass.  We  had  been  walk- 
ing on  the  flat  roof  of  a  Brobdignag  house,  and  wer  now  look- 
ing down  over  the  eaves.  The  path  seemed  t5  end  at  the  brink 
of  the  precipi9e ;  you  might  let  a  plumb-line  down  int5  the 
valley  beneath,  nearly  1600  feet,  almost  without  touching  the 
roc  Here  a  magnificent  vue  was  opened,  a  gr^at  portion  of 
the  Valais  Alps,  some  forty  miles  distant,  being  spread  out  be- 
fore us,  bright  in  the  morning  sun.  We  had  now  come  t6  an- 
other family  of  giants,  and  the  familiar  forms  of  the  Jungfrau, 
Finsteraarhom,  Wetterhom,  and  Monch  wer  left  behind. 
The  most  striking  roc  in  this  fresh  group  was  the  Matterhom, 
or  Mont  Cervin,  which  rises  almost  like  an  obelisk  of  hewn 
stone. 

lO.  Far  belo  us,  in  the  shade,  looking  with  its  blue  roofs 
like  a  heap  of  slates  on  ground  in  a  builder's  yard,  lay  the  little 
town  of  Leuk ;  then  came  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  then  range 
after  range,  topped  with  a  gr^at  jagged  border  of  sno-peaks. 
We  sat  down  at  the  edge  of  the  roc  for  some  time,  enjoying  the 
vue,  which  was  all  the  more  striking,  because  we  had  so  long 
been  shut  up  in  the  rugged  platform  of  the  pass.  At  last  we 
prepared  't5  descend,  generally  too  easy  and  tempting  a  task, 
tho  now  we  wer  loth  t6  leave  our  lofty  station.  The  road  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  in  Switzerland,  being  channelled  out 
of  the  face  of  the  roc ;  tho  in  many  places  it  bulges  out  and 
overhangs  itself  as  if  it  wer  stuc  on.  Once  or  twice,  as  we 
walked  leisurely  in  single  file,  I  called  out,  ''Hallo!  J.,  wh^re 
ar  you?"  "Here,"  said  a  voice  just  above  me,  and  th^re  was 
his  blac  head,  shoing  over  a  turn  of  the  path,  like  a  martin 
peeping  out  of  its  nest.  Murray  says  of  the  Gemmi  that  th^re 
is  no  danger  in  it,  and  that  it  is  practicable  for  mules;^*  Mon- 
keys" I  should  call  those  wh6  rode  down  it.  The  path  is  from 
8  t5  5  feet  wide ;  but  a  mule  invariably  walks  close  t5  its  outer 
edge.    This  arises  from  these  beasts  being  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
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ing  burdens,  and  getting  as  far  as  th^y  can  from  the  roc,  which 
hits  thSir  pacs,  and  pats  them  out.  This  may  be  very  saga- 
cious ;  but  when  you  ar  riding,  and  the  precaution  is  not  neces- 
sary, it  is  very  disagreeable.  The  brute  creeps  down  carefully 
enuf,  as  if  he  wer  smelling  his  way,  but  when  he  comes  t6  a 
turn  he  goes  as  close  t5  the  brink  of  the  precipi9e  as  he  can — 
your  outside  sh5e  being  frequently  clean  over  the  edge.  Saga- 
city may  be  a  very  fine  thing,  but  I  confess  I  prefer  reason  my- 
self, and  my  on  tw6  legs,  t6  any  four  belonging  td  a  mule. 
Besides  the  unquestionable  risk  of  the  beast  stumbling — a  lady 
was  killed  one  summer  throu  it — th^re  is  the  disagreeable  possi- 
bility of  slipping  over  his  head,  since  it  is  thrust  out  beneath 
you,  like  a  donkey's  at  the  crisis  of  a  kic.  The  fatigue  of 
riding  in  this  position  for  hdurs  is  gr^at. 

II,  After  we  had  rested  a  while,  we  set  off  t5ards  the 
Rhone  Valley,  at  first  by  a  broad  hiway.  After  we  had  de- 
scended some  time  by  the  road,  the  guide  took  us  rapidly  down 
by  a  series  of  cruelly  ruf  short  cuts.  Before  long  we  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  last  descent,  and  found  ourselvs  on  the  gr^at 
flat  hiway  which  threads  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  leads  over 
the  Simplon,  int5  Italy.  The  dust  was  ankle-deep,  and  the 
glare  of  the  white  road  very  disagreeable.  When,  therefore, 
we  had  walked  t6  Tourtemagne,  and  had  <5ur  lunch — bread  and 
cheese,  with  delicious  country  wine — we  took  a  carriage  and 
drove  t6  Visp.  The  walk  from  Visp  t6  Zermatt  is  a  very 
tedious  one  of  ten  h<5urs.  The  path  is  plain,  and  ascends 
slightly  all  the  way,  running  sometimes  on  the  right  and  some- 
times on  the  left  of  the  stream  which  descended  the  valley  we 
wer  penetrating.  Zermatt,  however,  is  most  frequently  ap- 
proached by  this  route,  being  suiTounded  on  all  other  sides  by 
hi  Alps.  Hdur  after  hdur  we  trudged  on  between  the  hils, 
which  sometimes  opened  out  int5  a  little  plain,  and  then  closed 
intd  a  gorge,  but  never  allowed  us  t5  turn  a  comer  or  change 
<5ur  pace.    Th^re  is,  however,  a  halfway  village,  St.  Nicholas, 
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wh^re  a  comfortable  inn  and  refreshment  may  be  foond.  We 
passed  several  places  wh^re  the  road  was  destroyed  by  earth- 
quake in  1855.  At  last,  when  it  was  groing  dark,  we  reached 
Zermatt,  and  gladly  found  <5ur  way  t6  the  H6tel  de  Monte  Rosa. 
13.  Zermatt  is  a  village  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  cant 
in  a  sno  trap,  being  by  itself  5400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  snr- 
roonded  by  hi  Alps.  Th£re  is  no  path  t6  the  place  except  over 
ice  passes,  and  the  one  crac  in  the  circle  of  mountains  throu 
which  we  had  crept.  Even  that,  tho  not  veiy  steep,  is  impass* 
able  by  wheels.^®  Suppose  you  wer  t6  drive  t5  Visp,  and  then 
get  astride  of  your  nag,  you  would,  as  horse*power  is  reckoned 
in  Switzerland,  hav  t5  ride  9  hiSurs  before  you  could  put  him 
int5  the  stable  at  Zermatt.  It  is  set  in  one  of  the  grandest 
spots  in  Europe.  For  years  and  years  tourists  wandered  about 
Switzerland,  wrote,  apostrofized  nature,  and  broke  th^ir  necs, 
but  no  one  hit  upon  this  quaint  little  place,  with  its  old  wooden 
houses,  brown  with  storm  and  shine,  and  its  threefold  graders 
creeping  down  from  either  side,  as  if  the  Alps  wer  pointing  at 
it  with  their  icy  fingers.  One  of  the  gr^at  reccHomendations  of 
the  place  is  the  variety  of  excursions  it  provides  for  those  wh6 
d5  not  affect  much  walking.  Ladies  can  ride  easily  right  int5 
the  centre  of  the  wildest  scenery,  and  see  themselvs  surrounded 
by  glaciers,  while  they  sit  in  the  saddle.  One  morning  we 
transferred  durselvs  and  dur  traps  from  the  hotel  at  the  village 
t5  a  solitary  inn  on  the  Riffel,  a  hil  tw5  h<$urs'  walking  above 
the  village ;  we  passed  on  <5ur  way  throu  a  forest,  and  then 
came  out  on  the  clear  sholder  of  the  mountain  on  which  the 
house  was  perched  Here  we  secured  bedrooms,  and,  leaving 
6ur  knapsacs,  walked  on  t6  the  summit  of  the  Gomer  Grat,  a 
point  between  9,000  and  10,000  feet  hi,  and  standing  m  an  am- 
fitheatre  of  sndy  mountains  The  path  up  was  wild  and  ruf , 
gr^at  patches  of  sno  lying  among  the  stones,  and  fresh  heaps 
of  broken  rocs  succeeding  one  another,  as  on  mounting  each, 
youth6t  you  had  reached  the  summit.    At  last  we  gained  it, 
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and  a  rery  positiv  unequivocal  top  it  was.  I  hate  those  sum- 
mits which  ar  so  large  that  you  hav  t6  traverse  them  in  order  t5 
reach  the  vues.  Here  the  cap  of  the  mountain  was  a  few  yards 
wide,  so  that  we  could  see  the  panorama  by  merely  turning 
round.  It  is  deemed  the  grandest  near  vue  of  hi  Alpine  scenery. 
We  sat  thfire  for  some  time,  surrounded  by  peaks,  passes,  and 
glaciers.  ^  The  heaped-up  summits  of  Monte  Hosa  rose  heavily 
above  them  all,  its  huge  banks  and  slopes  of  sno  looking  so 
close  beneath  us,  that  it  seemed  possible  t6  pitch  a  quoit  upon 
them.  But  between  the  breast  of  the  mountain  and  us,  there 
floed  a  river  of  ice,  measuring  more  than  a  mile  across.  Four 
glacier  streams,  marked  by  their  lateral  moraines,  wer  joined 
here,  and  seemed  t6  sweep  in  a  monstrous  tide  or  race  around 
the  cliffs  on  which  we  stood,  down  int6  the  valley  behind  us. 
So  flood-like  was  the  ice,  that  at  first  you  could  fancy  you  saw 
its  masses  heaved  and  roled  along.  Th^y  wer  m5ving,  it  is 
true,  and  on  a  stil  day  you  might  possibly  hav  heard  the  ice 
waves  groan  and  crac  as  the  glacier  ground  its  slo  progress  over 
the  rocs ;  but  when  you  looked  steadily,  all  was  motionless  as 
death.  Carrying  the  eye  along  t6  the  right  from  the  summit  of 
Monte  Rosa,  it  traveled  over  5  sno  mountains,  and  then  making 
a  slight  dip,  shoed  us  the  Pass  of  St.  Theodule — our  road 
int6  Italy.  After  this  came  the  bare,  solitary  Matterhora,  and 
then — ;  but  th^re  was  no  end  t5  it.  We  turned  round  and 
round,  able  indeed  t5  verify  the  summits  fit)m  the  map^  before 
us,  but  feeling  the  distinction  of  names  rather  an  impertinence 
than  otherwise. 

13.  Early  the  foUoing  morning,  we  set  off  for  the  glaciers 
which  we  had  seen  belo  us  from  the  Gorner  Grat.  We  took  a 
Zermatt  guide,  wh6  struc  across  the  ice  til  he  reached  some 
rocs,  which  we  had  t6  climb  on  all-fours.  When  we  had  scaled 
them  we  found  <5urselvs  in  a  plain  of  sno  int5  which  dur  feet 
sank,  much  having  fallen  within  the  last  few  days.  The  hut  on 
the  St.  Theodule  is  the  Mest  habitation  in  Europe.     Its  walls  ar 
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about  SIX  feet  t5  the  eaves,  and  it  is  almost  pitch-dark  inside. 
Without  the  cold  was  intense,  and  the  glare  of  the  sno  blinding ; 
•this,  of  course,  helped  t6  make  the  interior  more  gloomy.  Breuil 
was  the  next  place  we  stopped  at.  Lunch  over,  we  looked  int5 
Italy,  and  folloed  a  stream  down  the  Val  Toumache  for  several 
hours.  Having  stopped  ti!>  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  when  we  sat 
down  outside  a  village  inn,  we  pushed  on  t5  Chatillon,  which 
we  reached  at  8.  The  descent  is  superb.  From  the  summit  of 
St.  Theodule  you  look  over  a  crowd  of  peaks  tdards  Piedmont, 
and,  standing  in  winter,  behold  summer  beneath  you.  The  last 
part  of  our  road  led  us  under  trellis-work  of  vineyards,  the 
grapes  hanging  in  rich  purple  clusters  over  our  heads.  Gr^at 
plates  of  peaches  wer  on  the  table  at  supper,  and  all  the  windos 
of  the  bedrooms  set  wide  open  t6  the  pleasant  evening  breeze. 
We  wer  unmistakably  in  Italy.  The  character  of  the  houses 
was  changed — no  more  brown  villages  of  weather-stained  deal. 
The  inn  was  thoroly  Italian ;  the  shape  of  the  loaves,  the  taste  of 
the  wine,  the  voice  of  the  waiter  wer  all  different ;  so  was  the 
lounging  look  of  the  people  wh5  wer  sitting  on  the  parapets  of 
the  town  bridge,  and  strOling  sloly.  I  was  kept  awake  for  some 
time  by  a  roar  outside  my  windos,  like  that  of  Piccadily  in  the 
season,  and,  on  getting  up  in  the  morning,  found  a  torrent 
boiling  some  60  feet  beneath,  and  so  close  that  I  emptied  my 
basin  int5  the  very  goi^e  down  which  it  rushed.  I  might  hav 
added,  when  we  wer  at  the  top  of  the  St.  Theodule,  that  th^re 
ar  several  other  ice  passes  int5  Italy  from  Zermatt,  the  most 
famous  of  which  is  the  Weiss-Thor.  It  is,  however,  somewhat 
diflBcult  for  those  wh5  hav  doubts  about  thftir  heads.  Travelers 
used  t6  be  examined  by  the  custom-house  officers  when  th^y  de- 
scended from  the  St.  Theodule ;  and  close  by  the  hut,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Col,  th^re  ar  the  remains  of  the  redoubt,  thron  up 
300  years  ago  by  the  Valaisans,  which  marked  that  frontier  of 
Switzerland^^ ^ 

iFrom  THE  REGULAR  SWISS  ROUND  (abridged),  i^trahan,  1866; 
except  %  H  14-18.  which  ar  from  The  iVon'ow,  24  Sept.,  1881. 
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14.  I  hay  before  me  a  pamflet  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  t5  pr5ve  the 
feasibility  of  a  road  leading  up  throu  the  interior  of  the  Jungf  rau  t5  its  top. 
The  author  modestly  calls  his  project  Only  a  ''study,"  but  he  feels  confident 
that  all  engineering,  hygienic,  and  meteorological  obstacles  could  be  over- 
o&me.  The  roadbed  would  assume  the  shape  of  a  double  tunnel,  while  the 
cars  would  be  supplied  with  ventilators  and  propelled  by  means  of  compress- 
ed air.  The  summit  could  thus  be  safely  reached  in  15  minutes,  instead  of 
the  present  12  hdhrs  of  hard  and  perilous  climbing ;  and  a  tourist  could  leave 
Lauterbrunnen  half  an  h6ixT  before  sunrise,  ei\}oy  that  fenomenon  on  the 
snOy  summit  (which  embraces  a  vue  of  almost  all  the  Swiss  peaks) ,  and  re- 
turn t5  his  hotel  in  the  valley  in  time  for  an  early  breakfast.  Inasmuch  as 
the  car  would  be  in\isible  on  the  outside,  no  5ne  could  complain  of  its  spoil- 
ing the  scenery,  while  the  Queen  of  the  Alps  would  be  made  accessible  even 
t5  invalids.  If  this  scheme,  and  another  almost  equally  daring  &ne,  should 
be  carried  out,  the  village  of  Lauterbrunnen,  which,  until  last  year,  was 
accessible  Only  by  carrriage,  will  be  5ne  of  the  most  important  railway  centres 
in  Switzerland,  and  certainly  the  most  remarkable  5ne  in  the  world.  The 
Other  project  referred  tO  is  the  building  of  a  road  across  and  throu  the  mount- 
ain giants  which  He  between  Interlaken  and  the  Rhone  Valley.  At  present 
the  short  distance  between  these  points  requires  a  twO  days'  trip  by  carriage 
to  Kandersteg,  and  on  foot  across  the  Gemmi  Pass,  delightful  on  a  clear  day, 
but  dreadful  in  bad  weather,  and  expensiv  tO  all  but  pedestrians ;  or  else  a 
simply  absurd  detour  by  rail  via  Bern  and  Lausanne,  taking  almost  as  long. 
The  road  in  question  would  cover  the  distance  in  5  or  6  hdhrs. 

15.  Even  without  these  twO  doubtful  roads,  Lauterbrunnen  wil  soon  be 
an  important  railway  centre,  for  it  was  connected  last  year  with  Interlaken 
and  Grindelwald,  while  a  new  mountain  road  tO  Mttrren  was  opened  in  1801 ; 
and  next  year  stil  another  from  Lauterbrunnen  tO  the  Wengemalp  and  down 
on  the  Other  side  tO  Grindelwald,  is  tO  be  operated.  The  road  from  Inter- 
laken to  Lauterbrunnen  is  an  ingenious  combination  of  the  rao-and-pinion 
system  with  the  ordinary  adheslv  system,  the  former  being  used  Only  wh^re 
thdre  is  a  considerable  rise,  whereby  much  time  is  saved ;  and  the  transition 
from  One  system  tO  the  Other  is  made  without  stopping.  Much  bolder,  how- 
ever, and  more  interesting,  is  the  branch  road  which  leads  tO  MUrren,  3,735 
feet  alwve  Lauterbrunnen.  This  consists  of  twO  sections,  the  first  being 
wOrked  by  a  wire  rope,  which  raises  the  car  to  a  hight  of  about  2,000  feet,  at 
a  gradient  rising  from  40  per  cent.  tO  60  per  cent. ;  while  the  second  is  an 
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electric  railway  on  the  trolley  system,  which  takes  the  passengers  on  slightly 
rising  ground  ti5  the  superbly  situated  Hdtel  des  Alpes.  Thus  it  seems  prob- 
able that  Mttrren,  which  has  been  hithertd  visited  by  about  30,000  tourists 
every  summer,  wil  see  double  that  number  hereafter.  For  tourists  wh5  d5 
not  walk,  the  expense  has  been  grdatly  loered.  The  round  trip  on  the 
train  costs  6  francs,  and  the  baggage  a  franc  or  tw5,  while  the  price  of  a 
horse  for  yourself,  and  another  (or  tw5  men)  for  the  baggage,  is  24  francs 
each  way. 

16*  I  hav  spent  parts  of  3  summers  at  MUrren,  and  hav  always  wondered 
why  am5ng  the  guests  thfire  ar  so  few  Americans.  A  glance  at  any  page  of 
the  hotel-register  shOs  that  fully  tw5-thirds  of  the  tourists  ar  English,  and 
Only  about  a  tenth  Americans,  which  is  strange,  considering  that  here  is  some 
of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world,  with  tw5  of  the  best  hotels  in  Switzerland, 
and  prices  Only  5ne-half  those  in  American  mountain  hotels  of  the  same  class, 
so  that  5ne  can  sa\'e  in  a  summer  the  expense  of  a  trip  t5  Europe.  Ameri- 
cans hav  a  way  of  flocking  to  a  few  places  like  Chamonix,  Geneva,  and 
Grindelwald,  which  d5'not  compare  with  Mflrren  or  Zermatt.  At  Miirren 
thdy  would  see  from  th€ir  windOs  a  complete  semicircle  of  sno  mountains, 
including  the  Wetterhorn,  Eiger,  MOnch,  Jungfrau,  Ebnefluh,  Brelthom, 
Gspaltenhom,  etc,  with  ever  new  illuminations,  pink  sunsets,  and  a  play  of 
clouds  ab5ve  and  belo,  almost  as  interesting  as  the  peaks  themselvs.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  sno-water  brooks,  the  milky-way  of  glacier  streams, 
and  the  numerous  waterfalls  visible  from  the  hotels. 

17.  Having  got  so  far  as  this  place,  you  wil  not  return  t5  Lanterbmnnen 
the  same  way,  but  go  on  t5  the  top  of  the  pass  kn5n  as  the  Eleine  Scheidegg, 
noting  on  the  way  how  astoundingly  the  Jungfrau  broadens  and  changes  the 
aspect  of  its  sides. and  the  position  of  its  peaks,  the  most  conspicuous  one 
being  fortunately  the  aptly  named  Silberhom.  the  most  beautiful  summit  in 
the  world,  for  it  is  round  as  a  dome,  and  not  a  single  bare  roc  spots  the  snd]^ 
continuity  of  its  surface.  Then,  from  the  Scheidegg,  you  wil  walk  down  on 
the  Grindelwald  side,  along  the  broadening  side  of  the  Eiger,  a  sheer  blac 
precipice  of  13,000  feet.  When  you  arrive  at  Grindelwald,  you  wil  wonder 
wh^re  that  place  got  its  extraordinary  reputation.  Everyboily  goes  th^re,  and 
nowhere  else  ar  thfire  so  many  Alpenhom-blocrs,  yodlers,  singing  children, 
useleiis  gate-openers,  beggars,  and  other  incarnate  nuisances.  Germans 
probably  go  thither  because  it  is  in  a  *geschutzte  Lage' — that  is,  down  in  a 
hole,  wMre  thSre  isn't  a  breath  of  fresh  air  (for  the  Germans  ar  afraid  of  a 
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"draft"  even  when  th^y  go  t6  the  Alps  for  an  "air-cure") ;  but  why  all  Amer- 
icans should  go  thither  is  a  mystery  to  me,  for  the  sole  attraction  of  Orindel- 
waid  is  a  couple  of  dirty  little  glaciers  which  ar  mere  pigmies  compared  t5 
the  Rhone  Glacier  on  the  Furka  Pass— which  no  5ne  can  afford  t5  miss— not 
t5  speak  of  the  fourteen  giant  glaciers  yisible  from  the  Gomer  Grat  above 
Zermatt. 

18*  Zermatt,  which,  until  this  summer,  was  accessible  Only  by  a  bridle- 
path, can  now  be  reached  from  Yisp  in  less  than  3  hdtirs,  on  a  road  combin- 
ing the  tw5  systems,  like  the  Interlaken-Lauterbrunnen  road.  During  my 
stay  at  Mttrren  I  daily  heard  the  blasting  on  the  road  which  is  to  connect 
Lauterbrunnen  with  Grindelwald  via  the  Wcngemalp.  Then  thdre  is  the 
road  up  the  St.  Beatenberg  on  the  Lake  of  Thun,  opened  in  1889.  A  thou- 
sand men  ar  at  work  on  another  one  near  Interlaken,  up  the  Schynige-Platte ; 
and  stil  an5ther  is  t5  be  opened  next  year  on  the  Brienzer  Rothhom ;  while 
further  south,  by  the  Swiss-Italian  lakes,  Monte  Generoso  has  been  scaled 
since  last  year  by  a  railway  which  opens  so  superb  a  vue  that  Bsedeker  com- 
pares' it  t5  the  Rigi. 


Explanation  of  Accents  : —  ft  ==  a  in  are  (not  as  in  "bare") ; 
a=«a  in  ^oZZ  (not  as  in  "shall")  ;a=a  in  any  (not  as  in  "ant")  ;e= 
e  in  hear  (not  as  in  "health"  or  "hedrt"  or  "bear"  or  "earl'')  ;  6 
=  e  in  there  and  their  (not  as  in  "here"  or  "were")  ;  I  =  i  in  lie 
(not  as  in  "lief"  or  friend)  ;  o  ==  o  in  four  (not  as  in  "our"  or 
"y6ur"),  or  in  post  (not  as  in  "c6st"),  or  in  howl  (not  as  in 
"howl,"  or  in  rove  (not  as  in  "love,"  or  "move")';  6  -=  o  in 
gone  (not  as  in  "bone"  or  "one")  ;  6  =  o  in  work  (not  as 
in  "pork")  ;  '6  =  o  in  do(no\,  as  in  "so"),  or  in  ^^move'*  (not 
as  in  "rove,"  or  "love")  ;  o  =  o  in  one  (not  as    in    g6ne.) 


The  editor  would  he  pleased  to  learn  the  name  and  address 
of  the  author  of  any  paper  in  this  series  puhlished  anonymously. 

The  editor  will  feel  indebted^  also^  to  any  one  who  wUl  kindly 
call  his  attention  to  any  article^  especially  in  newspapers,  which 
the  writer  thinks  suitahle  for  re-publication. 

Published  by  W:  M,  Griswold ^Cambridge  {Mass.)^  U.S. 
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